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HAMILTON,  (thb  Right  Honocrablk  Sir)  William,  British  ambassador  at  tho 
court  of  Naples,  and  celebrated  for  his  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,  and  his  inves> 
tigationa  on  the  subject  of  Yolcanoes,  was  bom  in  1730.  Neither  biographers 
nor  contemporary  periodical  writers  have  furnished  any  account  of  his  education 
or  early  habits ;  all  that  is  commemorated  regarding  him  prerious  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  public  life,  is,  that  his  family,  a  branch  of  the  noble  house  of 
Hamilton,  was  in  very  reduced  circumstances.  He  was  in  the  most  difficult  of 
all  situations— poor,  highborn,  and  a  Scotsman.  **  I  was  condemned,''  to  use 
his  own  words,  *'  to  make  my  way  in  the  world,  ivith  an  illustrious  name  and  a 
thousand  pounds."  Like  many  of  his  countrymen  so  situated,  he  had  a  choice 
betwixt  serai-starration  in  the  army,  and  an  affluent  marriage — he  prudently 
preferred  the  latter;  and  in  1755  he  found  himself  most  happily  settled  in  life, 
with  a  young  lady  of  beauty,  connexions,  amiable  qualifications,  and  £5000 
a-year.  It  is  very  probable  that  Mr  Hamilton  spent  his  hours  in  philosophical 
ease,  until  his  acquisition  of  that  situation  in  which  he  afterwards  distinguished 
himself.  In  1764,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Naples,  where 
he  continued  till  the  year  1800.  If  his  appointment  as  a  resident  ambassador 
for  ao  long  a  period,  is  to  be  considered  as  but  a  method  of  expressing  in  more 
conseqaential  terms  the  employment  of  an  agent  for  advancing  the  study  of  the 
arts,  t^e  person  was  well  (^osen  for  the  purpose,  and  the  interests  of  the  public 
were  well  attended  to ;  but  if  Mr  Hamilton's  claims  to  national  respect  are  to 
be  judged  by  his  merely  diplomatic  duties,  the  debt,  in  addition  to  the  salary  he 
raoeired,  will  be  very  small.  The  reason  why  a  permanent  representative  of 
the  British  govemment  should  have  been  found  requisite  in  Sicily,  is  in  reality 
one  of  those  circumstances  which  a  diploma<:ist  only  could  explain.  The  fame  ao- 
f|uired  in  other  departments  by  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  has  prompted  his 
biographers  to  drag  to  light  his  diplomatic  exertions,  yet,  although  nothing 
has  been  discovered  which  can  throw  a  blot  on  his  good  name,  the  amount  of 
service  performed  in  thirty-six  years  is  truly  ludicrous.  He  entered  into  ex- 
planations with  the  marquis  Tanuod,  first  minister  of  Sicily,  regarding  some  im- 
proper expressions  used  by  a  gentleman  of  the  press  of  the  name  of  Torcia,  in 
his  "  Political  Sketch  of  Europe.''  He  managed  to  keep  his  Sicilian  majesty 
neuter  during  the  American  war.  He  acted  A\ith  prudence  during  the  family 
misunderstandings  between  Spain  and  Naples  in  1784  ;  and  finally,  he  exerted 
himself  in  preventing  any  mischief  from  being  perpetrated  by  "an  eccentric 
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charBcier  ainong  our  nobility,^  who  had  nvtde  attempts  to  giTe  much  trouble  to 
prudent  people,  by  hia  conduct  at  Naples.  But  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies 
was  but  the  shadow  of  a  European  power,  and  was  only  regarded  as  it  followed 
one  or  other  of  the  great  nations  whose  contests  shook  the  world.  It  afforded 
in  its  actire  existence  no  arena  for  the  statesman  or  the  soldier.  It  ww  in  the 
dust  of  buried  ages  that  was  hid  beneath  its  soil  that  the  actire  mind  found  em- 
ployment in  that  feeble  kingdom,  and  these  were  the  only  objects  worthy  to  ab- 
sorb the  attention  of  the  distinguished  person  whom  we  are  commemorating. 

On  his  arriral  at  the  interesting  country  of  his  mission,  Mr  Hamilton  re- 
peatedly Tisited  Vesurius  and  Etna,  and  from  a  minute  examination  of-the  whole 
surrounding  country,  collected  numerous  important  geological  observations, 
which  were  from  time  to  time,  between  the  years  1766  and  1779,  transmitted 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  afterwards  made  their  appearance  in  the  transactions 
of  that  body,  and  in  the  Annual  Register.  It  was  the  design  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  to  point  out  in  these  obserrations  such  oTidence  as  might  lead  geolo- 
gists to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  influence  of  subterraneous  fires  on  the 
structure  of  the  earth,  and  to  display  the  first  links  of  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
which  it  was  his  hope  future  industry  might  make  complete.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  land  for  many  miles  round  Naples,  was  not,  as  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed,  a  district  of  fruitful  land,  subject  to  the  ravages  of  flame ;  but  a  part  of 
the  sinrfaoe  of  the  globe  which  owed  its  very  existence  to  the  internal  conflagra- 
tions by  which  it  was  shaken.  In  illustration  of  this  he  considered  Etna  to 
have  been  formed  by  a  series  of  eruptions,  at  protracted  periods,  as  the  imaller 
eminence  of  Monte  Nuoto,  near  Puzzuoli,  had  been  formed  by  one  eruption  of 
48  hours'  continuance.  Among  other  minute  circumstances,  he  discovered  that 
the  streets  of  Pompeii  were  paved  with  the  lava  of  a  former  age,  and  that  there 
was  a  deep  stratum  of  lava  and  burnt  matter  under  the  foundations  of  the  town, 
showing  that  the  earliest  eruption  of  history  was  not  the  first  of  nature,  and 
that  the  labours  of  man  might  have  been  more  than  once  buried  beneath  such 
coverings.  As  illustrations  of  these  valuable  remarks,  the  author  collected  « 
magnificent  assortment  of  the  various  descriptions  of  lava,  which  he  lodged  in 
our  national  museum,  that  naturalists  might  be  able  to  trace  a  connexion  be- 
twixt these  immediate  productions  of  the  volcano,  and  other  portions  of  the  crust 
of  the  globe.  These  remarks  were  afterwards  digested  and  systematized,  and 
produced,  first  ''  Observations  on  mount  Vesuvius,  mount  Etna,  and  other  vi^- 
canoes  of  the  two  Sicilies,**  published  in  London  in  177S.  The  next,  a  more 
aspiring  work,  was  published  at  Naples  in  1776,  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  cal- 
led '*  Campi  Phlegnei,  Observations  on  the  Volcanoes  of  the  two  Sicilies,  as  they 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  by  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton.** The  numerous  plates  in  this  magnificent  work  of  art,  from  views  taken 
on  the  spot  by  Mr  Valris,  a  British  artist,  are  faintly  engraved  in  little  more 
than  outline,  and  coloured  with  so  much  depth  and  truth,  that  they  assume  the 
appearance  of  original  water-colour  dnwings  of  a  very  superior  order.  They 
are  illustrative  of  his  fiivourite  theory,  and  represent  those  geological  aspects  of 
the  country  which  he  considered  peculiarly  applicable  as  illustrations.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  neither  in  his  communications  to  the  Royal  Society,  nor  in 
his  larger  works,  does  this  author  trace  any  complete  exduuve  system.  He 
merely  points  out  the  fiu^ts  on  which  others  may  work,  acknowledging  that  he 
is  disposed  to  pay  more  respect  to  the  share  which  fire  has  had  in  the  formation 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  than  Bufibn  and  others  are  disposed  to  admit  "  By 
the  help  of  drawings,**  he  says,  *'  in  this  new  edition  of  my  communications  to 
the  society,  which  so  clearly  point  out  Uie  volcanic  origin  of  this  country,  it 
is  to  be  h<^d  that  farther  discoveries  of  the  same  nature  may  be  made,  and 
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•  that  fubternuaeoiiB  fires  will  be  allowed  to  have  had  a  greater  ahare  in  the  for- 
nation  of  mountains^  ialandf ,  and  even  tracts  of  land,  than  haa  hitherto  been 
auspected.'*  Blany  men  of  eminenoe  at  that  time  Tisited  Sir  William  Hamilton^ 
and  marked  the  progress  of  his  disooyeries,  and  among  the  rest  Monsieur  Saus- 
•ore,  professor  of  natural  history  at  Genera,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  in- 
vestigations, and  acceded  to  the  arguments  he  derired  from  them.  During  the 
course  of  his  communications  to  the  Royal  Society,  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  au- 
thor to  hare  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  Vesunus  in  ezuption. 

In  October,  1767,  occurred  the  eiuption  which  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
twenty-seTenth  from  that  which  in  the  days  of  Titus  destroyed  Herculaneum  and 
PompeL  The  mountain  was  visited  by  HamOton  and  a  party  of  his  friends  during 
this  interesting  scene,  which  has  aftbrded  material  for  one  of  the  most  graphic 
of  his  communications.  But  a  grander  scene  of  deyastation  attracted  his  atten- 
tion in  October,  1779,  when  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Ottaiano  had  reason 
to  dread  the  fate  described  by  Pliny.  Of  this  memorable  eruption  our  author 
transmitted  an  account  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  he  afterwards  published  as  a 
supplement  to  his  **  Campi  Phlegrtei." 

PreTiously  to  the  period  of  the  kst  erent  we  hare  mentioned,  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  was  connected  with  the  preparation  of  another  great  work,  for 
which  the  world  has  incurred  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  had  made  a  vast 
collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities — vases,  statues,  and  fresco  paintings,  partly  dug 
from  the  earth,  and  partly  purchased  from  the  museums  of  the  decayed  nobility, 
among  which  was  that  great  collection  now  deposited  in  the  British  muwum, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  senatorial  house  of  Porcinari.  Of  the  most  precious 
of  these  remains  of  antiquity,  Hamilton  allowed  the  adrenturer  D'Hancerville, 
to  publish  illustrated  plates,  liberally  allowing  the  artist  to  appropriate  the  whole 
profits  of  the  work.  **  Long  since,"  he  says  ^*  Mr  Hamilton  had  taken  pleasure 
in  collecting  those  precious  monuments,  and  had  afterwards  trusted  them  to  him 
for  publication,  requiring  only  some  elegance  in  the  execution,  and  the  con- 
dition, that  the  work  should  appear  under  the  auspices  of  his  Britannic  m»- 
jesty.*^  The  work  accordingly  was  published  at  Naples,  under  the  title  of  "  An- 
tiquitee  Etrusques,  Greques,  et  Romaines.'*  The  abbe  Winckelnian  mentions,  that 
two  volumes  of  this  work  were  published  in  1765,  and  two  others  the  year  foU 
lowing.  Along  with  the  author  of  a  notice  of  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton's  Life, 
vrhidi  appeared  in  Baldwin^s  Literary  Journal,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover 
a  copy  of  the  two  former  volumes  of  this  work,  or  to  find  any  reference  to  them 
on  which  we  can  repose  trust,  nor  do  we  perceive  that  the  two  latter  volumes 
bear  the  marks  of  being  a  continuation,  and  neither  of  the  after  editions  of 
Paris,  1787,  and  Florence,  1801  and  1808,  which  might  have  informed  us  on 
this  subject,  are  at  present  accessible  to  us.  The  two  volumes  we  have  men- 
tioned as  having  seen,  contain  general  remarks  on  the  subjects  of  the  plates,  in 
English  and  French,  which  both  the  imaginative  matter,  and  the  language,  show 
to  have  been  translated  from  the  latter  language  into  itie  former.  'Xhe  plates, 
by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work,  introduced  a  new  spirit  into  the 
depiction  of  the  useful  remains  of  antiquity,  which  enabled  the  artist  who  wished 
to  imitate  them,  to  have  as  correct  an  idea  of  the  labours  of  the  ancients,  as  if 
the  originals  were  before  him.  The  terra-cotta  vases  predominate;  some  of 
these  are  votive  offerings — others  have  been  adapted  for  use.  A  general  view 
of  the  form  of  each  is  given,  with  a  measurement,  along  with  which  there  is  a 
distinct  fac-simile  of  the  paintings  which  so  frequently  occur  on  these  beautiful 
pieces  of  pottery ;  the  engraving  is  bold  and  accurate,  and  the  colouring'  true 
to  the  originaL  This  work  has  been  the  means  of  adding  the  bold  genius  of 
daasic  taste  to  modem  accuracy  and  skill  in  workmanship.     From  the  painter 
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and  tUtuary,  to  the  fabricator  of  the  moifc  grotesque  drinking  cup,  it  boa  af* 
forded  models  to  ardsU,  and  is  confidently  asserted  to  hare  gone  lar  in  altering 
and  improring  the  general  tasto  of  the  age.  During  the  exertions  we  have 
been  oommemoratingy  Hamilton  was  in  the  year  1772,  created  a  knight  of  the 
Bath,  a  circumstance  which  wUl  account  for  our  sometimes  varying  his  designa- 
fion,  as  the  erents  mentioned  happened  preriously  to,  or  afler  his  eleration. 
The  retired  philosophical  habits  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  prerented  him  in  the 
earliest  years  of  his  mission  from  fonning  intimacies  with  persons  similarly 
situated,  and  he  lired  a  life  of  domestic  prifacy,  study,  and  observation  of  na- 
ture. But  fame  soon  forced  friends  on  his  retirement,  and  all  the  eminent  per- 
sons who  visited  his  interesting  neighbourhood  became  his  guests.  One  of  his 
friends,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Naples,  has  told  us  that  he  pro- 
tected the  arts  because  the  arts  protected  him,  and  enriched  him.  The  motives 
of  the  characteristic  may  be  doubted.  A  love  of  art  fascinates  even  mercenary 
men  into  generosity,  and  the  whole  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  conduct  shows  a 
love  of  art,  and  a  carelessness  of  personal  profit  by  his  knowledge,  not  often  ex- 
hibited. Duclos,  secretary  of  the  French  academy,  on  risiting  Naples,  has  drawn 
an  enthusiastic  picture  of  the  felicity  then  enjoyed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton — 
his  lady  and  himself  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  daughter  just  opening  to  woman- 
hood, beauty,  and  accomplishments ;  the  public  respect  paid  to  his  merits,  and 
the  internal  peace  of  his  amiable  family ;  but  this  state  of  things  was  doomed  to 
be  sadly  reversed.  In  1775,  Sir  William  lost  his  only  daughter,  and  in  1783, 
he  had  to  deplore  the  death  of  a  wife  who  had  brought  him  competence  and 
domestic  peace.  After  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  he  rerisited  Britain  in  1784. 
The  purpose  of  this  visit  is  whispered  to  have  been  that  he  might  interfere  with 
an  intended  marriage  of  his  nephew,  Mr  GreriUe,  to  Mils  £mma  Hart  If  such 
was  his  view,  it  was  fulfilled  in  a  rather  unexpected  manner.  It  is  at  all  times 
painful  to  make  written  reference  to  those  private  vices,  generally  suspected  and 
seldom  proved,  the  allusion  to  which  usually  receives  the  name  of  **  scandal ;" 
but  in  the  case  of  the  second  lady  Hamilton,  they  have  been  so  unhesitatingly 
and  amply  detailed  by  those  who  have  chosen  to  record  such  eyents,  and  so 
complacently  received  by  the  lady  herself  and  her  friends,  that  they  must 
be  considered  matters  of  hisUny,  which  no  man  will  be  found  chivalrous 
enough  to  contradict  lliis  second  Theodosia  passed  the  earlier  part  of  iier 
iUfe  in  obscurity  and  great  indigence,  but  soon  showed  that  she  had  various  ways 
in  which  she  might  make  an  independent  livelihood.  Some  one  who  has 
written  her  memoirs,  has  given  testimony  to  the  rather  doubtful  drcurastanoe, 
that  her  first  act  of  infamy  was  the  consequence  of  charitable  feeling,  which 
prompted  her  to  give  her  rirtue  in  exchange  for  the  release  of  a  friend  who 
had  been  impressed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  she  afterwards  discovered  more  profitar 
ble  means  of  using  her  charms.  At  one  time  she  was  a  comic  actress — at 
another,. under  the  protection  of  some  generous  man  oi  fashion ;  but  her  chief 
source  of  fame  and  emolument  seems  to  have  been  her  connexion  with  Romney 
.and  the  other  great  artists  of  the  day,  to  whom  she  seems  to  have  furnished  the 
models  of  more  goddesses  than  classic  poets  ever  invented.  Mr  Qrerille,  a  man 
of  accurate  taste,  had  chosen  her  as  his  companion,  and  the  same  principles  of 
correct  judgment  which  regulated  his  choice  probably  suggested  a  transference 
of  his  charge  to  the  care  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  His  own  good  opinion  of 
her  merits,  and  tlie  character  she  had  received  from  his  fnend,  prompted  Sir 
William  soon  after  to  marry  this  woman,  and  she  took  the  title  of  lady  Hamilton 
in  179 1.  At  that  time  both  returned  to  Britain,  where  Sir  William  attempted 
in  vain  to  procure  for  his  fair  but  frail  bride,  an  introduction  to  the  British 
court,  which  might  authorize,  according  to  royal  etiquette,  her  presentation  at 
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the  eonrt  of  NAj^let.  But  thia  latter  was  found  not  so  difficult  a  bairler  as  that 
which  it  was  considered  necessary  to  surmount  befora  attempting  it  The 
beauty  and,  perhaps,  the  engaging  talents  of  lady  Hamilton  procured  for  her 
notoriety,  and  notoriety  brings  friends.  She  contriTed  to  be  essentiaUy  useful, 
and  Tery  agreeable,  to  the  king  and  queen  of  the  Sicilies ;  and  procured  for 
herself  dieir  friendahip,  and  for  her  husband  additional  honours.  Her  connec- 
tion with  lord  Nelson,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  did  the  state  senrice,  are  too 
well  known ;  but  justice,  on  passing  speedily  over  the  unwelcome  subject,  cannot 
help  acknowledging  that  she  seems  here  to  have  felt  something  like  real  attach* 
ment.  The  latter  days  of  this  woman  restored  her  to  tlie  gloom  and  obscurity 
of  her  origin.  She  made  ineffectual  attempts  after  the  death  of  her  husband  to 
procure  a  pension  from  goTeinment.  Probably  urged  by  necessity,  she  insulted 
the  ashee  of  the  great  departed,  by  publishing  her  oonrespondenoe  with  lord 
Nelson,  followed  by  a  denial  of  her  accession  to  the  act,  which  did  not  deceire 
the  public  She  died  at  Calais  in  February,  1815,  in  miserable  obscurity  and 
debt,  without  a  friend  to  follow  her  to  the  grave,  and  those  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  youthful  daughter  of  Nelson,  with  difficulty  prevented  her  from  being 
seised,  aooording  to  a  barbarous  law,  for  the  debts  of  her  mother. 

But  we  retnm  with  pleasure  to  the  more  legitimate  object  of  our  details. 
There  was  one  subject  of  importance  on  which  some  prejudices  on  the  part  of 
the  Sicilian  government,  prevented  Sir  William  Hamilton  from  acquiring  that 
knowledge  which  he  thought  might  be  interesting  and  useful  to  his  country.  A 
chamber  in  the  royal  museum  of  Fortici  had  been  set  aside  for  containing  the 
manuscripts,  of  which  a  small  collection  had  been  found  in  an  edifice  in  Pom* 
peii ;  and  on  the  discovery  that  these  calcined  masses  were  genuine  manuscripts 
of  the  days  of  Pliny,  the  greatest  curiosity  was  manifested  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  their  contents.  The  government  was  assailed  by  strangers  for  the  watchful- 
ness with  which  these  were  kept  from  their  view,  and  the  little  exertion  whidi 
had  been  bestowed  in  divulging  their  contents :  the  latter  accusation  was  perhaps 
scarcely  just ;  some  venerable  adherents  of  the  church  of  Rome  did  not  hesitate 
to  spend  months  of  their  own  labour,  in  exposing  to  the  world  the  sentences 
which  an  ancient  Roman  had  taken  a  few  minutes  to  compose.  The  public  wera 
soon  made  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  be  disappointed  at  the 
exposure  of  a  few  sentences  of  the  vilest  of  scholastic  stuff;  and  the  nairow- 
inindedness  of  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  to  complain,  has  been  since  dis* 
continued,  and  England  has  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  her  skill  in  the  art  of 
unrolling  papyrus.  To  acquire  the  information,  for  which  he  found  the  usual 
means  unavailing,  Sir  William  Hamilton  entered  into  an  agreement  with  father 
Anthony  Piaggi,  a  Piarist  monk,  the  most  diligent  of  the  decypheren,  by  which, 
in  consideration  of  a  salary  of  j£lOO,  the  latter  was  to  furnish  the  former  with  a 
weekly  sheet  of  original  information,  which,  to  avoid  ministerial  detection,  was 
to  be  written  in  cipher.  The  contract  seems  to  have  been  executed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties,  and  Sir  William  procured  for  fiither  Anthony  an 
addition  to  his  salary,  equal  to  the  sum  at  which  it  was  originally  fixed ;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  father  in  1798,  he  bequeathed  all  his  manuscripts  and  papers  to 
his  patron.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  on  his  visit  to  Britain  in  1791,  was  created 
a  privy  councillor. — The  circumstances  which  in  1798  compelled  him  to  accom- 
pany Uie  Sicilian  court  to  Palermo,  are  matter  of  history,  and  need  not  be  here 
repeated. — In  the  year  1800,  he  left  Sicily,  and  soon  afterwards,  accompanied 
by  captain  Leake,  and  lieutenant  Hayes,  undertook  a  journey  through  £gypt» 
Tisiting  and  describing  with  great  minuteness  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  the  other 
welUknown  parti  of  that  interesting  country.  The  notes  collected  by  him  on 
this  occasion  were  published  after  his  death  in  the  year  1809,  under  the  title 
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^'  -A^yptiacay  or  Some  Aooount  of  the  Andent  and  Modem  State  of  E^Tpi,  aa 
obtained  in  the  yean  1801  and  1803,  by  William  Hamilton,  F.  A.&"— ''  This 
work,"  gays  the  Edinburgh  Renew,  **  will  be  found  an  excellent  tupplement  to 
the  more  elaborate  and  costly  work  of  Denon.  Hia  ityle  ia  in  general  aimple 
and  unaffected ;  and  therefore,  loaea  noUiing,  in  our  opinion,  when  oompared 
with  that  of  some  of  the  traTellen  who  have  gone  before  him."  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton died  in  April,  1803,  in  the  73nd  year  of  hia  age.  Hia  death  depriTod  the 
world  of  two  great  worka  which  he  hoped  to  have  lived  to  prepare,  on  the  aubject 
of  the  museum  of  Portici. 

HAMILTON,  WiLLUM,  a  celebrated  aurgeon,  and  lecturer  on  anatomy  and 
chemistry  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.     Thia  meritorioua  indiridual  wu  unfor- 
tunately cut  off  from  the  world  too  early  in  life,  and  too  auddenly,  to  be  enabled 
to  giro  to  the  world  those  worka  on  hia  fsrourito  acience,  on  which  he  migrht 
have  founded  his  fame,  and  the  circle  of  his  influence  and  renown  was  hardly  ao 
extensive  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  posterity ;  but  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  in 
the  form  of  a  memoir  of  his  life,  and  remarks  on  his  professional  acquirements, 
read  by  his  friend  professor  Cleghom  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,^  and 
inserted  in  the  transactions  of  that  eminent  body,  justifies  us  in  enumeratiBi|f 
him  among  distinguished  Scotsmen.     William  Hamilton  was  bom  in  Gbugow, 
on  the  3 1st  July,  1758.     His  father  was  Thomas  Hamilton,  a  respectable  sur- 
geon in  Glasgow,  and  professor  of  anatomy  and  botany  in  that  university ;  and 
his  mother,  daughter  to  Mr  Anderson,  professor  of  church  history  in  the  same 
inatitution.     He  followed  the  uaual  course  of  inatruction  in  the  grammar  school 
and  college  of  his  native  dty,  from  which  latter  he  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  1 7  7  5,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.     Being  supposed  to  show  an  early  predi* 
lection  for  the  medical  profession,  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  then  at  the  height  of 
its  fame  as  a  school  for  that  science,  where  he  studied  under  Cullen  and  Black, 
the  early  friends  of  his  fiither.     The  bad  health  of  his  father  recalled  the  young* 
physician  after  two  sessions  spent  in  Edinburgh,  and  both  proceeded  on  a  tour 
to  Bath,  and  thence  to  London,  where  the  son  was  left  to  pursue  his  stodiea^ 
with  sudi  an  introduction  to  the  notice  of  Dr  William  Hunter,  as  a  schoolfellow 
acquaintanceship  between  his  fiither  and  that  dutinguished  man  warranted. 
The  prudence,  carefulness,  and  regularity  of  the  young  man^  conduct,  while 
surrounded  by  the  splendour  and  temptation  of  the  metropolis,  have  been  com- 
mended by  his  friends ;  these  praiseworthy  qualities,  joined  to  a  quick  peroep* 
tion  on  professional  subjecta,  and  an  anxiety  to  perfect  himself  in  that  branch 
of  his  profession  which  calls  for  the  greatest  seal  and  entliusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  student,  attracted  the  attention  of  his  observing  friend.     He  was 
requested  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Dr  Hunter's  house,  and  finally  was  trusted 
with  the  important  charge  of  the  dissecting  room,  a  valuable,  and  probably  a 
delightful  duty.     He  seems  to  have  secured  the  good  opinion  he  had  gained, 
by  his  performance  of  this  arduous  and  important  function.     ''  1  see  and  bear 
much  of  him,''  says  Dr  Hunter,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  young  man's 
fkther,  "  and  every  body  regards  him  as  sensible,  diligent,  sober,  and  of  amiable 
diipofiitions." — ''  From  being  a  fiivourite  with  every  body,  he  has  commanded 
every  opportunity  for  improvement,  which  thia  great  town  afibrded,  during  hia 
atoy  here ;  for  every  body  has  been  eager  to  oblige  and  encourage  him.     I  can 
depend  so  much  on  him,  in  every  way,  that  if  any  opportunity  should  ofler  of 
serving  him,  whatever  may  be  in  my  power,  I  shall  consider  as  doing  a  real 
pleasure  to  myself"     Such  were  the  character  and  prospecta  of  one,  who,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  was  then  nourishing  by  too  intense  stody  the  seeds  of  dissolution 
in  a  naturally  feeble  constitution.     Soon  after,  the  fiither's  state  of  health 
1  Vol.  iv.  p.  35,  read  6th  November,  1792. 
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impeiiouily  Tequiring  an  anittont  in  hig  lectures,  the  ion  undertook  that  duty^ 
and  in  1781,  on  hii  father's  final  resignation,  was  nominated  his  successor,  a 
circiimstance  which  enabled  his  kind  friend  Dr  Hunter  to  fulfill  his  former 
promise,  by  stating  to  the  nuirquis  of  Graham,  that  he  considered  it  **  the  in- 
terest  of  Glasgow  to  ^ve  him,  raUier  than  his  to  solicit  the  appointment"  The 
father  died  in  1783,  and  the  son  was  then  left  the  successor  to  his  lucrative  and 
«xtensiFe  practice,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  unirersity.  During  the  short 
period  of  his  enjoyment  of  these  desirable  situations,  he  received  from  the 
poorer  people  of  Glasgow,  the  character,  seldom  improperly  bestowed,  of  ex* 
tending  to  them  the  assistance,  which  a  physician  of  talent  can  so  well  bestow. 
He  kept  for  the  purpose  of  his  lectures,  and  for  his  own  improvement,  a  regular 
note-book  of  cases,  which  he  summed  up  in  a  tabular  digest  at  the  termination 
of  each  year.  Of  these  notes,  he  had  before  his  death  commenoed  such  an  ar- 
xangement  as  would  enable  him  to  form  from  them  a  system  of  surgery  which 
he  intended  to  hare  published.  Some  extracts  from  tiiis  collection  are  pre- 
served by  the  biographer  we  hare  mentioned,  as  characteristics  of  the  style  of 
his  composition,  and  the  extent  of  his  observation.  In  1783,  he  married  Miss 
£limbeth  Stirling,  a  lady  accomplished,  and  of  good  connexions  in  Glasgow. 
Within  a  very  few  years  after  this  event,  the  marked  decay  of  his  constitution 
alarmed  his  friends,  and  his  knowledge  as  a  physician  enabled  him  to  assure 
himself  that  death  was  steadily  approaching.  He  died  on  the  Idth  day  of 
March,  1790,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age.  Few,  even  of  those  who  hare  de- 
parted in  the  pride  of  life — in  the  enjoyment  of  talents,  hopes,  and  prosperity, 
seem  to  have  caused  greater  regret,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  de- 
served. His  manner  as  a  public  instructor  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Gleghom : 
"  As  a  lecturer,  his  manner  was  remarkably  free  from  pomp  and  afi*ectation. 
Hia  language  was  simple  and  perspicuous,  but  so  artless,  that  it  appeared  flat  to 
thoee  who  place  the  beauty  of  language  in  the  intricacy  of  arrangement,  or  the 
abundance  of  figures.  His  manner  of  speaking  corresponded  with  his  style, 
and  was  such  as  might  appear  uninteresting  to  those  who  think  it  impossible  to 
be  eloquent  without  violent  gestures,  and  frequent  variations  of  tone.  He  used 
nearly  the  tone  of  ordinary  conversation,  as  his  preceptor  Dr  Hunter  did  before 
him,  aiming  at  perspicuity  only,  and  trusting  for  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  subjects  he  treated.'* 

HAMILTON,  William,  of  Bangour,  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  was  the 
second  son  of  Jametf  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Bangour,  advocate,  and  was  bom  at 
Bangour  in  17Q4.  He  was  descended  from  the  Hamiltons  of  Little  Eamock 
in  Ayrshire ;  his  great-grandfather  James  Hamilton,  (second  son  of  John  Hamil- 
ton of  Little  Eamock,)  being  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Bangour.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother  (who  mairied  Elizabeth  Dalrymple)  without  issue,  in 
1750,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  succeeded  to  the  estate.  Bom  in 
elevated  circumstances  and  in  polished  society,  Mr  Hamilton  received  all 
the  accomplishments  which  a  liberal  education,  with  these  advantages,  could 
afibrd  ;  and  although  exposed,  as  all  young  persons  of  his  rank  usually  are,  to 
the  light  dissipations  of  gay  life,  he  resisted  every  temptation,  and  in  a  great 
measure  dedicated  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  The  state  of  his 
health,  which  was  always  delicate,  and  his  natural  temperament,  leading  him  to 
prefer  privacy  and  study  to  mixing  frequently  in  society,  he  early  acquired  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  he  soon  obtained  a  thorough  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  best  authors,  ancient  and  modem.  The  leaning  of  his  mind  was  towards 
poetry,  and  he  early  composed  many  pieces  of  distinguished  merit.  Encouraged 
by  the  approbation  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  he  was 
easily  induced  to  persevere  in  the  cultivation  of  his  poetic  powers.     Many  of  his 
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songs  breathe  the  true  ipirit  of  Soottiah  melody,  especially  his  far-famed  ''  Braes 
of  Yarrow." 

Thus  in  calm  retirement,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  his  life  might  have 
passed  serenely,  undisturbed  by  the  calls  of  ambition  or  the  toils  and  alarms  of 
war,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ill-judged  but  chivalrous  attempt  of  an  adventurous 
prince  to  recover  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  from  what  was  considered  the  grasp 
of  an  usurper.  At  the  commencement  of  the  insunecUon  of  1745,  Mr  Hamlin 
ton,  undeterred  by  the  attainder  and  exile  of  his  brother-in-law  the  earl  of 
Gamwath,^  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  in  1715,  took  the  side  which  all  brave 
and  generous  men  of  a  certain  class  in  those  days  vrere  apt  to  take ;  he  joined 
the  standard  of  prince  Charles,  and  celebrated  his  first  success  at  Frestonpana  in 
the  well-kno^vn  Jacobite  ode  of  **  Gladsmuir.*'  After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  so 
disastrous  to  the  prince  and  his  followers,  he  fled  to  the  mountain  and  the  glen  ; 
and  there  for  a  time,  endured  much  wandering  and  many  hardships.  Finally, 
however,  he  succeeded,  with  some  others  in  the  same  proscribed  situation,  in 
escaping  into  France.  But  his  exile  was  short  He  had  many  friends  and 
admirers  among  the  adherents  of  king  George,  and  through  their  intercession 
his  pardon  was  speedily  procured  from  government  He  accordingly  returned 
home,  and  resumed  possession  of  his  paternal  estate.  His  health,  however,  at  all 
times  weak,  by  the  hardships  he  had  endured,  as  well  as  from  his  anxiety  of 
mind,  had  now  become  doubly  so,  and  required  the  benefit  of  a  warmer  diraate. 
He  therefore  soon  afterwards  returned  to  the  continent,  and  for  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  took  up  his  residence  at  Lyons,  where  a  slow  consumption  carried 
him  off,  on  the  25th  March,  1754,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  corpse 
was  brought  to  Scotland,  and  interred  in  the  Abbey  church  of  Holyrood. 

Mr  Hamilton  was  twice  married,  into  families  of  distinction,  and  by  his  first 
lady,  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglass,  baronet,  he  had  issue  one  son, 
James',  who  succeeded  him. 

Though  Mr  Hamilton's  works  do  not  place  him  among  the  highest  dass  of 
Scottish  poets,  he  is  fully  entitled  to  rank  among  those  of  a  secondary  order. 
What  was  much  in  his  favour,  certainly  not  in  furtherance  of  his  facility  of  com- 
position, but  as  an  advantage  to  his  fame,  is,  that  for  a  whole  century  previous 
to  the  time  he  began  to  write,  few  names  of  any  consequence  were  known  in 
Scottish  poetry.  From  1615  till  17 15  no  poet  of  any  note — except  only  Drum- 
mond  and  Stirling — ^had  appeared. 

From  the  days  of  Buchanan,  the  only  other  poets  we  could  then  boast  of, 
following  the  example  of  that  leading  intellect,  had  composed,  in  a  language 
utterly  opposite  to  their  own,  in  construction,  copiousness,  and  facility — we  mean 
the  Latin :  and  inferior  poets  as  well  as  inferior  scholars  to  Hamilton,  in  com* 
pliment  to  the  reigning  fashion,  continued  to  use  that  didactic  and  difficult  lan- 
guage for  the  expression  of  their  sentiments.  Hamilton,  therefore,  had  much 
to  overcome  in  entering  the  lists  as  an  original  writer  in  his  own  language,  the 
elegance,  the  purity,  and  the  freedom,  though  perhaps  not  the  force  nor  ttie 
energy,  of  which  he  understood  so  well.  He  was  convinced  that  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  those  authors  who  preferred  composing  in  a  dead  language  would 
be  utterly  unknown  to  posterity,  except  perhaps  to  a  few  of  the  literati  and  the 
learned.  But  at  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  scholastic  spell  was  at 
length  broken,  and  Hamilton  and  Ramsay  were  among  the  first  who  gave  utterw 
ance  to  their  feelings,  the  one  in  English  and  the  other  in  his  native  Scottish 
dialect ;  and  this  perhaps,  even  to  the  present  day  constitutes  the  principal  cause 
of  their  fame.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  in  the  works  of  Hamilton  and  Ram- 
say there  is  more  genuine  poetry,  than  in  the  works  of  the  whole  century  of 
'  The  earl  married,  as  his  third  wife,  Margjirct,  the  poet's  sister. 
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Lstin  poet!  who  preceded  them ;  though  thia  may  b«  denied  by  theee  daaiic 
readen,  who  are  etiU  in  the  habit  of  poring  into  the  luoubntiooe  of  thoie  authon, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  have  long  ceaaed  to  be  known  to  the  general  reader, 
while  the  works  of  Hamilton  and  Bameay  are  still  read  and  admired. 

Mr  Hamilton's  poems  were  first  puUidied  by  Foulis,  at  Glasgowy  in  17i8, 
19mOy  and  aflerwiuds  reprinted ;  but  this  Tohune  was  a  pirated  publication,  and 
appeased  not  only  without  his  name,  but  without  bis  oonaent,  and  even  without  bis 
knowledge;  and  as  might  have  been  ozpected,  it  abounded  in  errors.  Ho 
was  then  abroad,  and  it  was.  thought  the  appeaianoe  of  that  collection  would  have 
produced  from  him  a  more  perfect  edition :  but  though  on  his  return  he  oor> 
rected  many  errors,  and  considerably  enlarged  some  of  the  poems,  he  did  not 
live  to  furnish  a  new  and  complete  edition.  It  remained  therefore  for  bis  friends, 
after  his  death,  to  publish  from  his  original  manuscripts  the  first  genuine  and 
oovreet  collection  of  his  works.  It  appeared  in  one  Tolume  small  8ro,  at  Edin* 
burgh,  in  1760,  with  a  head  by  Stnnge,  who  had  been  a  fellow  adTenturer  uritb 
him  in  the  cause  of  prince  Charles. 

This  Tohune  did  not  at  first  attract  any  particular  notice,  and  his  poema  were 
rapidly  fiiding  from  public  remembrance,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  late 
professor  Richardaon  of  Glasgow,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pubHc  to  hia 
merita.  In  a  Tory  able  criticism  from  the  pen  c^  that  gentleman  which  appeared 
in  the  Lounger,  among  other  obserratioas  no  less  just,  the  following  formed  one 
of  hia  principal  remaika :  **  The  poema  of  Hamilton  diaplay  regular  design,  just 
aentiments,  fimdM  iuTontion,  pleaaing  aenaibility,  elegant  diction,  and  amooth 
▼enificatlon.''  Mr  Richardson  then  enters  into  an  antdysis  of  Hamilton'a  prin- 
cipal poem  of  ^*  Contemplation,"  or  *'  the  Triumph  of  Lotc."  He  descants 
chiefly  on  the  quality  of  fandfUl  inrention,  as  being  the  prindpal  diaracteristic 
of  poetical  composition.  He  says  ''  that  Mr  Hamilton's  ioiagination  is  employed 
among  beautiful  and  engaging,  rather  than  among  awful  and  magnificent  images, 
and  even  when  he  presents  us  with  dignified  objects,  he  is  more  graTO  than 
lofty,  more  solemn  than  suUime." — '*  It  is  not  asserted,**  continues  Mr  Ridiard' 
aon,  in  illustrating  the  *  pleasing  aenaibility'  he  aacrlbea  to  Hamilton,  **  that  he 
displays  those  Tehement  tumults  and  eestaaiea  of  paaaion  that  belong  to  the  higher 
kind  of  lyric  and  dramatic  compoaition.  He  ia  not  shaken  with  ezoessiTe  rage, 
nor  melted  with  overwhelming  sorrow ;  yet  when  he  treata  of  grave  w  affecting 
Bubjects,  he  expresses  a  plaintive  and  engaging  softness.  He  ia  never  violent 
and  abrupt,  and  is  more  tender  than  pathetic.  Perhaps  *  The  Braes  of  Yarrow/ 
one  of  the  finest  ballads  ever  written,  may  put  in  a  claim  to  superior  distinction. 
But  even  with  this  exception,  I  should  think  our  poet  more  remarkable  for 
engaging  tenderness  than  for  deep  and  aflTecting  pathos.  In  like  manner,  when 
be  expresses  &e  joyful  sentiments,  or  describes  scenes  and  objects  of  festivity, 
which  he  does  very  often,  he  displays  good  humour  and  easy  cheerfulness,  rather 
than  the  transports  of  mirth  or  the  brilliancy  of  wlL^ 

Mr  Richardson,  in  illustration  of  these  oharacteriatica,  quotes  some  passagea 
nrhich  conveys  the  most  fiivoorable  impreaaion  of  Mr  Hamilton'a  poetical  poweia. 

Mr  M'Kenzie,  the  ingenious  editor  of  the  Lounger,  enforced  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  Mr  Richardson,  in  a  note,  in  which  he  not  only  fully  agrees  with 
him,  but  even  goes  fjsrther  in  Mr  Hamilton'a  praiae.  Lord  Woodhouaelee  waa 
abo  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  excellence  and  vindicate  his  fiune.  He 
thus  speaks  of  Mr  Hamihon  in  his  life  of  lord  Kames,  ''  Mr  Hamilton'a  mind 
is  pictured  in  his  verses.  They  are  the  easy  and  careless  efibaiona  of  an  elegant 
fancy,  and  a  chastened  taste ;  and  the  sentiments  they  convey  are  the  genuine 
feelings  of  a  tender  and  susceptible  heart,  which  perpetually  owned  the  dominion 
of  aome  favourite  mistresa ;  but  whose  paaaion  generally  evaporated  in  song,  and 
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made  no  leriout  or  peimanent  imprenion.  His  poemi  had  an  additional  chann 
to  hia  oontemponuriei,  from  being  oommonly  addreeied  to  his  familiar  friends  of 
either  sex,  by  name.  There  are  few  minds  insensible  to  the  soothing  flattery  of 
a  poet's  record.'* 

lliese  authorities  in  Hamilton's  fiiTOiir  are  high  and  powerful,  and  it  might 
have  been  expected  that,  with  his  own  merits,  they  might  have  obtained  for  him 
a  greater  share  of  popularity  than  has  ftUen  to  his  lot :  but  notwitlistanding 
these  and  other  no  less  farourable  testimonies,  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
noTor  steadily  fixed  upon  his  work&  And  although  they  have  been  inserted 
in  Johnson  and  Chalmers'  edition  of  the  English  poets,  there  has  been  no  demand 
for  a  separate  edition  ;  nor  iM  Hamilton  among  those  writers,  whom  we  often 
hear  quoted  by  the  learned  or  the  gay.  . 

As  a  first  adventurer  ia  English  literature,  rejecting  altogether  the  sdiolastic 
school  of  poetry,  Mr  Hamilton  must  be  allowed  to  hare  obtained  no  ordinary  suc- 
cess. In  his  language  he  shows  nearly  all  the  purity  of  a  natire ;  his  diction  is  Tari- 
ous  and  powerful,  and  his  yersification  but  rarely  tainted  with  provincial  errors. 
He  delights  indeed^in  a  class  of  words,  which  though  not  rejected  by  the  b^t 
English  writers,  have  a  certain  insipidity  which  only  a  refined  English  ear,  per^ 
haps,  can  perceive ;  such  as  beatOeotu,  dMout,  dideoui,  and  even  melanchoHotu  ! 
The  same  peculiarity  may  be  remarked  of  most  of  the  early  Scottish  writers  in 
the  English  language.  In  Thomson  it  is  particularly  observable.  We  also  some- 
times meet  in  Hamilton  with  false  quantities ;  but  they  seem  oftener  to  proceed 
from  making  a  Procrustian  of  a  poetic  license,  than  from  ignorance  or  inadver- 
tence, as  in  the  following  verse : 

**  Where'er  the  beauteous  heart-compeller  moves, 
She  scattere  -mAe  perdition  all  around : 
Blest  with  celestial  form,  and  crown *d  with  bves, 
No  single  breast  is  refractory  found.** 

If  he  had  made  the  *^  refractory  "  precede  the  **  is,"  so  as  to  have  rendered 
the  latter  the  penultimate  in  this  line,  the  euphony  and  the  rhythm  would  have 
been  complete :  but  in  his  days,  we  believe,  this  word  was  accented  on  the  first 
syllable. 

Lord  Woodhouselee  calls  Hamilton's  poems  the  **  easy  and  careUut  eflbsions 
of  an  elegant  fancy,  and  a  chastened  taste."  This  does  not  quite  agree  with  the 
"  regular  dengn^  which  Richardson  discovers  in  them ;  nor  indeed  with  what 
his  lordship  himself  tells  us  elsewhere,  that  **  it  appears  from  Hamilton's  letters 
that  he  communicated  his  poems  to  his  friends  for  their  critical  remarks,  and  waa 
easily  induced  to  alter  or  amend  them  by  their  advice.  ''  Contemplation,"  for 
instance,  he  sent  to  Mr  Home  (lord  Karnes),  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  closest 
habits  of  friendship,  who  suggested  some  alterations,  which  were  thus  acknow- 
ledged in  a  letter  from  Hamilton,  dated  July,  1739  :  '^  I  haye  made  the  correc- 
tions on  the  moral  part  of  '  Contemplation,'  and  in  a  post  I  will  send  it  to 
Will  Crawford,  who  has  the  resf  Mr  Hamilton  had  evidently  too  passionate  a 
devotion  to  the  muses,  to  be  careless  of  his  attentions  to  them.  The  writing  of 
poetry,  indeed,  seems  to  have  formed  the  chief  business  of  his  life.  Almost  the 
whole  <^  his  poems  are  of  an  amatory  cast ;  and  even  in  his  more  serious  pieces, 
a  tone  of  love,  like  a  thread «f  silver,  runs  through  them.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  to  him  love,  with  all  its  pangs,  was  only  a  poet's  dream.  Perhaps  the 
following  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  caprice  and  inconstancy  of  his  afiection. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr  Home,  dated  September,  1748,  in  answer  to  one  from  that 
gentleman  regarding  some  remarks  on  Horace,  of  the  same  tenor,  it  would 
appear,  as  thoee  which  he  afterwards  published  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  Mr 
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UamiltoD  after  aUudiag  to  theie  xemarkt  thus  queitions  himielf :  '*  Why  don't  I 
reit  contented  with  the  Bmall,  perhaps,  but  sinoere  portion  of  that  happineM 
furnished  me  by  my  poetry ,  and  a  few  friends  ?  Why  concern  myself  to  please 
Jeanie  Stewart^  or  vex  myself  about  that  happier  man,  to  whom  the  lottery  of 
life  may  have  assigned  her.  Qu  fi,  Macenas,  qtaJUf  Whence  comes  it,  Alas 
ifhenoe  indeed? 

*  Too  lon|^  by  love,  a  wanderisf  fire,  mieled. 
My  better  days  in  vain  delusion  fled : 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  ivithdrew, 
And  beauty  blest  the  minutes  as  they  flew ; 
Those  hours  oousumed  in  joy,  but  lost  to  &me. 
With  blushes  1  review,  but  daire  not  blame; 
A  fault  which  easy  pardon  might  receive. 
Did  loven  judge,  or  could  the  wise  foi^lve : 
But  now  to  wisdom's  healing  springs  I  fly, 
And  drink  oblivion  of  each  charmful  eye : 
To  love  revolted,  quit  each  pleasing  care, 
Whate'er  was  witty,  or  whatever  was  ihir.* 

I  am  yours,  &&" 

The  **  Jeanie  Stewart^  above  alluded  to  complained  to  Mr  Home,  that  she 
was  teased  with  Mr  Hamilton's  continually  dangling  after  her.  8he  was  con- 
▼inoed,  she  said,  that  his  attentions  to  her  had  no  serious  aim,  and  she  hinted  an 
earnest  wish  to  get  rid  of  him.  *'  You  are  his  friend/'  die  added,  **  tell  him  he 
exposes  both  himself  and  me  to  the  ridicule  of  our  acquaintance.','^-'*  No,  madam," 
•aid  Mr  Home,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  fervour  of  Mr  Hamilton's  pas- 
sion, **  you  shall  accomplish  his  cure  yourself,  and  by  the  simplest  method. 
Dance  with  him  to-night  at  the  assembly,  and  diow  him  every  mark  of  your 
kindness,  as  if  you  believed  his  passion  sincere,  and  had  resolved  to  favour  his 
suit  Take  my  word  for  it,  you'll  hear  no  more  of  him.**  The  lady  adopted 
the  counsel,  and  she  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  succev  of  the  experi- 
ment^ 

In  poetry,  however,  no  one  could  paint  a  wanner  love,  or  breathe  a  fiercer 
flame.  In  some  rather  conceited  lines,  *'  upon  hearing  his  picture  was  in  a 
lady's  breast,"  he  chides  it  for 

**  Engrossing  all  that  beauteous  heaven. 
That  Chloe,  Livish  nudd,  has  given ;" 

And  then  passionately  exclaims,  that,  if  he  were  the  lord  of  that  bosom — 

**  Td  be  a  muer  too,  nor  give 
Jnalnu  to  keep  a  god  aUve,^ 

A  noble  burst  of  fiincy  and  enthusiasm  I     A  most  expressive  image  of  the  bound- 
less avarice  of  love. 

Of  Mr  Hamilton^  poems  not  devoted  to  love,  the  most  deserring  of  notice  is 
*^  The  Episode  of  the  Thistle,"  which  appears  intended  as  part  of  a  hirger  work 
never  completed,  called  **  The  Flowers."  It  is  an  ingenious  attempt,  by  a  weU 
derised  fable,  to  account  for  the  selection  of  the  thistle,  as  the  national  emblem 
of  Scotland.  The  bUnk  verse  which  he  has  chosen  for  this  uncomplete  poem, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  adapted  to  his  powers ;  yet,  on  reading 

1  **  Bonnie  Jeanie  Stewart  of  Tononoe,'*  as  she  was  hero  fully  described  in  ordinary  par- 
lanoe,  married  the  eari  of  Dundonald,  and  was  mother  of  the  late  ingenious  earl,  so  distinguished 
by  his  sdentific  investjgationB^  and  by  the  generally  unfortunate  tenor  of  his  life. 
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the  piece,  we  were  equally  wrptMed  and  pleeied  wiih  the  Midty  lad  i 
of  its  language. 

The  only  poem  which  Mr  HamUton  wrote  in  his  natiTe  dialect  was  the 
''  Braes  of  Yanow,*^  which  has  been  almost  untvemlly  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  ballads  ever  written.  But  Mr  Pinkeitony  whose  opinion  of  tim 
ancient  ballad  poetry  of  Scotland  has  always  had  considerable  weight,  has  pass* 
ed  a  diHerent  judgment  on  it  **  It  is/'  says  he,  "  in  rery  bad  taste,  and  quite 
unlike  the  ancient  Scottish  manner,  being  even  inferior  to  the  poorest  of  the 
old  ballads  with  this  title.  His  repeated  words  and  lines  causing  an  etenial 
jingle,  his  confused  narration  and  aiTected  pathos,  throw  this  piece  among  the 
rubbish  of  poetry."  The  jingle  and  affected  pathos  of  which  he  complains  are 
sometimes  indeed  sickening. 

"LAng  ouian  she  weep,  lang  maun  she,  maun  she  weep, 
LAiig  maun  she  weep  with  dule  and  sorrow,"  &c. 
«  Then  build,  then  build,  ye  aisten,  sisten  sad, 
Ye  sistezB  sad,  his  tomb  with  sorrow,"  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  isolated  condemnation  of  Bfr  Pinkerton  must  be  al- 
lowed to  hafe  little  weight  against  the  interest  with  which  this  poem  has  so  sig. 
nally  impressed  Mr  Wordsworth,  as  appears  from  his  beautiful  poems  of  '^  Yar- 
row Unvisited  **  and  ''  Yarrow  Visited." 

There  exists  in  manuscript  another  firagmentary  poem  by  Mr  Hamilton, 
called  the  "  Maid  of  Gallowshiels."  It  is  an  epic  of  the  heroi-comic  kind, 
intended  to  celebrate  the  contest  between  a  piper  and  a  fiddler  for  the  &ir 
Maid  of  Gallowshiels.  Mr  Hamilton  had  OTidently  designed  to  extend  it  to 
twelve  books,  but  haa  only  completed  the  first  and  a  portion  of  the  second. 
Dr  Leyden,  who  owns  himself  indebted  to  the  firiendship  of  Or  Robert  Ander- 
son for  his  knowledge  of  this  MS.,  gives  the  following  account  of  it  in  his 
nre£soe  to  the  **  Complaynt  of  Scotland."  *'  In  the  first  (book}  the  fiddler  chal- 
lenges  the  piper  to  a  trial  oi  musical  skill,  and  proposes  that  the  maid  henelf 
should  be  the  umpire  of  the  contest 

*  Sole  in  her  breast,  the  ikvourite  he  shall  rdgn 
VThosB  hand  shaU  sweetest  wake  the  warbled  stntf  n ; 
And  if  to  me  th'  iU-lhted  piper  yield, 
As  sure  I  tntst,  this  well-oontested  field ; 
High  in  the  sacred  dome  his  pipes  I  HI  xatse. 
The  trophy  of  my  ihme  to  after  days ; 
That  all  may  know,  as  they  the  pipes  survey, 
The  fiddler's  deed,  and  this  the  signal  day. 

All  Gallowshiels  the  darting  chaUenge  heard. 
Full  blank  they  stood,  and  for  their  piper  fear'd : 
Feariea  akne  he  rose  in  open  view, 
And  In  the  midst  his  sounding  bagpipe  threw.' 

''  Hie  history  of  the  two  heroes  ia  related  with  various  episodes;  and  the 
piper  deduces  his  origin  from  Colin  <^  Gallowshiels,  who  bore  the  identical  bag^ 
pipe  at  the  battle  of  HarJaw,  with  which  his  descendant  resolres  to  maintain  the 
glory  of  the  piper  race.  The  seoond  book,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  trial  of 
skill,  coBunences  with  the  following  exquisite  description  of  the  bagpipe : 

'  Now,  in  his  artftil  hand  the  begpipe  hdd, 
EkUe,  the  piper  wide  surveys  the  field ; 
0*er  all  he  throws  his  quick-disoenlng  eyes, 
And  views  thoir  hopes  and  fears  alternate  rise ; 
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Old  GIfliiderule,  In  Galkmshieb  kng  tun'd 
For  world  of  BkiU,  this  perfect  ivonder  fimm*d  ; 
His  shining  steel  fint  lopp'd,  with  dexterous  toil, 
.  From  a  tall  spreading  eLooL  the  bnmcfay  spoil ; 
The  douded  wood,  he  next  divides  in  twain, 
And  smoothes  them  equal  to  an  otsI  plain  ; 
Six  leather  folds  in  still  connected  rows 
To  either  plank  conform 'd,  the  sides  compose ; 
The  wimble  perforates  the  base  with  care, 
A  destin*d  pasBsge  opening  to  the  air  t 
But  once  inclosed  within  the  narrow  space, 
The  opposing  thIto  forbids  the  backward  race ; 
Fast  to  the  swelling  bag,  two  reeds  combin'd, 
Reodve  the  blasts  of  the  melodious  wind ; 
Round  from  the  twining  loom,  with  skill  divine, 
Embost,  the  joints  in  silver  circles  shine ; 
In  secret  prison  pent,  the  accents  lie. 
Until!  his  arm  the  laboring  artist  ply : 
Then,  duteous,  they  forsake  tiieir  dark  abode. 
Felons  no  more,  and  wing  a  separate  road ; 
These  upward  through  the  narrow  channel  glide, 
In  ways  unseen,  a  solemn  murmuring  tide : 
Those  through  the  narrow  part  their  journey  bend, 
Of  sweeter  sort,  and  to  the  earth  descend ; 
O'er  the  small  pipe  at  equal  distance  lie. 
Eight  shining  holes,  o'er  which  his  fingers  fly ; 
From  side  to  dde  the  aerial  spirit  bounds, 
The  flying  fingeri  fbrm  the  passing  sounds. 
That,  issuing  gentiy  through  each  polish'd  door. 
Mix  with  the  common  air,  and  charm  no  more.' 

**  This  poeniy  however,  doet  not  aeem  ever  to  hxn  been  oonectod,  and  the 
extaraoCs  we  have  f^iiren  are  from  the  fint  rude  draft  of  it  It  would  be  un&ir, 
therefore,  to  oonsider  it  as  a  teat  of  Mr  Hamilton's  powers,  though  had  he  lived 
to  complete  it,  we  do  not  doubt,  from  the  genni  <^  excellence  it  evinces,  but 
that  it  would  have  been  a  fitter  criterion  than  any  other  of  hit  works." 

Mr  Hamilton's  poemi,  notwithstanding  the  melody  of  his  numbers  and  the 
gayety  of  his  fiincy,  bear  all  the  marks  of  studious  productions ;  and  the  ease 
whch  they  undoubtedly  poiaaiS)  is  the  ease  resulting  from  elaboration  and 
art  To  this,  in  a  great  measure,  bis  cfansumstantiality  of  painting  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. 

The  measure  wbich  Mr  Hamilton  was  most  partial  to,  is  the  oeUhtyUabic  ;  and 
certainly  this  being  the  smoothest  and  most  euphonious,  it  best  suited  the  refine- 
ment of  his  mind.  He  sometimes,  however,  attempted  the  decasyllabic  measure ; 
but  here,  as  in  his  soaring  to  a  greater  height  in  bis  subjects,  he  did  not 
succeed  so  well  His  Uank  Terse,  like  his  conception,  is  without  grandeur.^ 
without  ease — without  dignity :  it  is  surcharged,  rugged,  and  Tsrbose.  Of  this 
he  was  himself  aware,  for  he  seldom  attempted  to  clothe  his  sentiments  in  the 
style  which  was  perfected  by  Milton  and  Shakspeare. 

Mr  Hamilton's  amatory  poetry  abounds  with  ''  quaint  conceits,''  and  pleasing 
iancies :  for  example,  in  dedicating  ''  Contemplation"  to  a  young  lady,  speaking 
€ii  the  e^cts  of  unsuccessful  love,  he  says, 

«*  Gloomy  and  dark  the  prospect  round  appeara ; 
Doubts  gyring  from  doubts,  and  fears  engender/ears. 
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Hope  after  hope  goes  out  in  endleM  night. 
And  all  la  anguish,  torture,  and  affright. 
Oh  1  beauteous  friend,  a  gentler  &te  be  thine ; 
sail  may  thy  star  with  mildest  influence  shine ; 
Bfay  heaven  surround  thee  with  peculiar  care, 
And  make  thee  happy,  as  it  made  thee  fiiir." 

Again,  speaking  of  mutual  affection  ^  be  calls  it 

'*  A  mutual  warmth  that  glows  from  breast  to  breast. 
Who  loving  is  belov'd,  and  blessing  blest.*' 

Can  any  thing  be  finer  than  the  following  couplet^  with  which  he  coodudea  an 
ardent  aspiration  for  her  happiness !  ''  Such/'  he  says,  "  be  thy  happy  lot,**  is 
the  fond  ^vish  of  him, 

'*  Whose  fidthAil  muse  inspir'd  the  pious  prayer. 
And  wearied  heaven  to  keep  thee  in  its  care." 

The  poem  of  **  Contemplation**  itself  is  full  of  beauties.  Among  his  odes 
there  is  one  "  to  fancy y"  in  which  his  lively  imagination  and  exquisite  delicacy 
of  sentiment^  shine  out  to  the  greatest  advantage.  His  descriptions  of  female 
loveliness  are  worthy  of  the  subject — they  are  characterized  by  sweetnen, 
beauty,  and  truth.     What  can  surpass  this  image  ? 

"  Her  soul,  awak'ning  every  grace, 
Is  all  abroad  upon  her  fboe; 
In  bloom  of  j'outh  still  to  survive, 
All  charms  are  there,  and  all  alive." 

And  in  recording  in  his  verses  the  name  and  the  beauty  of  another  of  his  mi*. 
tresses,  he  says  that  *'  his  song"  will  **  make  her  live  beyond  the  grave:** 

'*  Thus  Hume  shall  unborn  hearts  engage. 
Her  smile  shall  warm  another  age." 

But  with  all  this  praise  of  his  quieter  and  more  engaging  style,  we  must  admit 
that  his  poems,  even  the  most  perfect,  abound  in  errors.  Many  of  his  questions 
are  very  strange,  nay  some  of  them  ludicrous  : 

*<  Ah  1  when  we  see  the  bod  prefen'd. 
Was  it  eternal  justke  err'd.'* 

^  Or  when  the  good  could  not  prevail. 
How  could  ahnighty  proweas  fiul  t" 

«  When  time  shall  let  his  curtahi  fall, 
Must  dreary  nothing  swallow  all  t" 

**  Must  we  the  unfinishM  piece  deptore. 
Ere  half  the  pompous  piece  be  o*er.'* ' 

VThat  is  the  meaning  of  these  questions,  or  have  they  any  ? 

Mr  Hamilton's  correspondence  with  his  friends  was  varied  and  extennve, 
but  seldom  very  important  He  wrote  for  writing*8  sake,  and  his  letters,  there* 
fore,  are  just  so  many  little  pieees  of  friendly  gossip.  Of  those  poets  who  were 
his  contempcmiries,  or  who  immediately  succeeded  him,  some  have  taken  notice 
of  him  in  their  works.  The  most  distinguished  of  those  is  the  unfortunate  Per* 
gusson,  who  in  his  "  Hame  Content,"  thus  alludes  to  Hamilton  on  liis  death : 

**  O  Bangour  1  now  the  hills  and  dales, 
Nae  mair  gie  back  thy  tender  tales ; 
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Th«  birks  on  Yarrow  now  deplore. 
Thy  moumf  111  muse  has  left  the  §hore ; 
Near  what  bright  bum,  or  chrystal  spring, 
Did  you  your  winsome  whistle  hing  1 
The  Muse  shall  there,  wi'  wat'ry  e'e, 
Gie  the  dank  swaird  a  tear  for  thee ; 
And  Yarrow*8  genius,  dowy  dame  1 
Shall  there  forget  her  blood-staJn'd  stream. 
On  thy  sad  grave  to  seek  repose, 
Wha  mouni'd  her  fate,  oondol'd  her  woes." 

Mr  Hamilton  of  Bangour  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  and  identified  with 
another  poet  of  the  same  name,  William  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield  in  Lanark- 
fihire,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Allan 
Hamsay,  and  the  modemizer  of  Blind  Harry's  poem  of  Wallace.  The  composi- 
tions of  this  gentleman  display  much  beauty,  simplicity,  and  sweetness ;  but  he 
is  neither  so  well  known ,  nor  entitled  to  be  so,,  as  the  "  Bard  of  Yarrow." 

Mr  Hamilton's  private  virtues  were  no  less  eminent  than  his  poetical  abilities. 
Hit  piety,  though  fervent,  was  of  that  quiet  and  subdued  cast  that  **  does  good 
by  stealth,  and  blushes  to  find  it  fame."  His  manners  were  accomplished — in- 
deed so  much  so,  as  to  earn  for  him  the  title  of  ''the  elegant  and  amiable  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  of  Bangour."  ^ 

HART,  Andrbw,  deserves  a  place  in  this  record,  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  of  our  early  typographers.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
Previous  to  1600,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  importing  books  from  abroad ;  he  ii-as 
at  this  time  exclusively  a  bookseller.  From  a  mere  bookseller  he  seems  to. 
have  gradually  become  a  publisher :  several  books  were  printed  in  Holland 
s bout  the  years  1600  and  1601,  ''at  his  expense."  Finally,  he  added  the 
business  of  printing  to  his  other  dealings.  The  productions  of  his  press  specify 
that  his  shop  was  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  north  side,  opposite  the  . 
eross ;  being,  by  a  strange  chance,  the  identical  spot,  from  which  Mr  Archibald 
Constable,  two  hundred  years  after,  issued  so  many  noble  efforts  of  Scottish 
genius.  Hart's  edition  of  the  Bible,  1610,  has  always  been  admired  for  its  fine 
typography.  He  also  published  a  well-known  edition  of  Barbour's  Bruce.  In 
addition  to  all  other  claims  upon  our  praise.  Hart  was  a  worthy  man.  He  died 
in  a  good  old  age,  December,  1631,  as  we  learn  from  a  notice  in  Boyd  of 
Trochrig's  Obituary,  quoted  below.' 

HENHY,  the  minstrel,  more  conunonly  styled  Blind  Harrt,  was  a  wandering 
poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  wrote  a  well-known  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Sir  William  Wallace. 

The  character  of  a  wandering  bard  or  minstrel  was  in  early  ages  highly 
valued  and  honoured,  although  at  a  late  period  it  fell  into  disonedit  Hsnrt 
THB  MnsTRBL,  Or  Blccd  Habet,  had  not  the  fortune  to  live  during  the  sunshine 
of  his  profession ;  for  in  the  Scottish  laws  of  his  own  time,  we  find  barda  classed 
with  **  vagabondis,  fuilis,  and  sic  like  idill  peopill ;"  but  the  misfortune  of  his 
blindoen,  and  the  unquestionable  excellence  of  his  talents,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility secure  to  him  a  degree  of  respect  and  attention  whidi  was  not  then  gener- 
ally bestowed  on  indiriduals  of  his  class.  Indeed,  we  learn  from  Major,  that 
the  most  exalted  in  the  land  countenanced  the  minstrel,  and  that  he  redted  his 

1  A  numuscript,  containing  many  poems  by  Hamilton  which  never  saw  the  light,  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  George  Chalmers,  Ksq.  author  of  "  Caledonia."  A  list  of  them  is 
given  in  the  tnuisactions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.,  where  a  portrait  of 
Mr  Hamilton  han  also  been  given. 

'  Le  moy  de  Dec.  1621,  mourut  a  Edin.  le  bou  homme,  Andrew  Hart,  impremeur  et 
libraire ;  decid4  en  bonne  veillesse ;  homme  de  Uen  et  notre  anden  amy. 
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poetied  naiiiUtci  before  tfaea.  Bbjov  is  the  mity  writer  from  wbom  any 
interaatioii  r^iavding  Blind  Hanj  it  derived,  and  the  Beegrenesof  Ihat  infor- 
mation may  be  judged  of,  when  U  is  known,  that  the  whole  k  ooBi]lciaed  in  the 
following  brief  lentence.  **  Integfom  libnun  GolUelmi  Yallaoei  Uenrioniy  a 
natiritate  liuninibiii  captng,  meas  inftntis  tempore  oodii ;  ei  qua  vnlgo  dioeban- 
tiir,  carmine  Tulgari,  in  quo  peritna  erst,  oonKri|Mat ;  (ego  aulem  talibn  scripda 
■olum  in  parte  fidm  impeitior ;)  qui  hiitoriannn  reritatione  ooram  principiboi 
rictum  et  Testilnra  quo  dignns  ent  nactna  eaL*^ — "  H«ury,  who  waa  blind  from 
his  birth,  in  the  time  of  my  in&ncy  composed  the  whole  book  of  WiUiam  Wal- 
lace ;  and  committed  to  writing  in  vulgar  poetry,  in  which  he  waa  well  skilled, 
tiie  things  that  were  commonly  related  of  hiuL  For  my  own  part,  I  give  only 
partial  oedit  to  writings  of  this  description.  By  the  recitation  of  these,  how- 
ever, in  the  presence  of  men  of  the  highest  nnk,  he  procured,  as  he  indeed 
deserved,  food  and  niment.'* 

Brief,  however,  as  this  pesu^  is,  we  gather  firom  it  the  principal  pdnts  of 
Henry's  life — ^namely,  that  he  waa  hem  blind — diat  he  was  well  skiDed  in  ver- 
noctthv  poetry--that  he  composed  the  book  of  William  Wallace— and  that  by 
reciting  it  he  procured  food  and  raiment  The  passage,  also,  is  the  only  sonroe 
from  which  we  can  ieam  the  dale  of  the  poem  or  the  period  when  its  author 
flourished.  Major  was  bom  in  the  year  1469,  and  as  he  mys  that  the  book  of 
William  Wallace  was  composed  in  his  infancy.  Blind  Hanry  must  have  lived 
about  that  time,  and  the  date  of  this  woric  may  be  phMsed  between  1470  and 
1460.  More  than  this,  regarding  the  biography  of  a  once  popular  poet,  and 
«ne  whose  name  is  still  fiuniliar  in  the  mouths  of  his  countr3^men,  cannot  be 
ascertained.     Of  the  bode  itMlf,  a  few  observations  may  be  taken. 

**  That  a  man,"  says  Mr  £1^,*  bom  blimd  should  excel  in  any  scienoe  is 
extraordinary,  though  by  no  means  without  example :  but  that  he  should  become 
an  excellent  poet  is  almost  miraculous ;  because  the  soul  of  poetry  is  description. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  easily  assumed  that  Henry  was  not  inferior  in 
point  of  genius  eillier  to  Baibonr  or  Chaucer,  nor  indeed  to  any  poet  of  any  age 
er  country."  The  question  of  what  a  man  ndghi  have  been  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, is  one  ci  aaiumption  altogether,  and  is  too  fitequently  used  by  indi- 
riduab  regarding  themselves  as  a  sdve  for  their  indolence  and  imperfectioiHL 
Neither  can  we  admit  that  description  is  the  sow?  of  poetry  :  we  consider  it  rather 
as  the  outward  gari>  or  frame-woric  of  the  dirine  art,  which  unless  inspired  by  an 
inward  spirit  of  contemplation,  has  no  further  diann  than  a  chronicle  or  gaset- 
teer.  Milton  was  blind  when  he  composed  Paradise  Lost,  and  although  he  had 
the  advantage  of  Henry  in  that  he  once  saw,  yet  we  have  often  heard  his  calamity 
adduced,  to  increase  our  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  great  woric,  wheress,  bad 
he  retained  his  eyesight,  Paradise  Lost  would  probably  never  have  been  finished, 
er,  if  finished,  might  not  have  proved,  as  it  has  done,  one  of  the  noblest  prodoo* 
tions  whidi  a  human  being  ever  laid  before  his  fellow  creatures.  Although,  how> 
ever,  we  disapprove  of  amuming  a  possible  excellence  in  Henry  had  he  beeo 
blessed  with  vision,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  the  diiadvantagei 
under  which  his  poem  has  come  down  to  us.  He  himself  cwdd  not  write  It ;  noi 
is  there  any  probability  that  it  was  regukriy  taken  down  firom  his  dictation ;  the 
incorrectnesi  and  unintelligibility  of  many  of  iti  passages  rather  prove  that  much 
of  it  most  have  been  written  from  recollection,  while  editon  have,  in  too  many 
instances,  from  gross  misapprehensions,  succeeded  in  rendering  absurd  what  was 
preriously  only  obscure.  With  all  this,  the  poem  is  still  of  extraordinary  merit 
— and,  as  a  poem,  is  superior  to  Barbour's  or  Winton'S.     In  an  historical  light, 

1  HItt.  lib.  IT.  c.  15. 

«  ♦*Spedmona  of  Karly  English  Poets,"  vol  i. 
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doiibtleti,  its  falue  can  nerer  be  put  in  competition  with  tlie  works  of  the  above 
authon ;  it  it  rather  a  romanoe  than  a  history,  and  is  full  of  exaggerations  and 
anachronisms ;  the  narratiTO  Henry  profeiset  to  hare  deriyed  from  a  complete 
biitory  of  Wallace  (now  lost)  written ,  in  Latin,  partly  by  John  Blair  and  partly 
by  Thomas  Gray ;  and  this  circumstance,  if  true,  exculpates  the  poet  from  the 
inveniian  at  least  of  its  manifold  and  manifest  absurdities.  His  information 
seems  to  have  been,  for  the  period,  respectable.  In  his  poem  he  alludes  to  the 
history  of  Hector,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Julius  CaBiar,.and  of  Charlemagne ; 
but  without  profitii^  from  the  character  which  these  heroes  exhibited  in  history, 
of  policy  combined  with  prowess  and  bravery,  he  has  in  his  book  taken  the  child-^ 
ish  or  gross  conception  of  a  warrior,  and  held  up  Sir  William  Wallace  as  a  mere 
man  of  muscular  strength  and  ferocity — capable  of  hewing  down  whole  squadrons 
with  his  single  arm,  and  delighting  in  the  most  merciless  scenes  of  blood  and 
slaughter.  It  is  in  this  point  that  the  Minstrel  is  so  far  inferior  to  Barbour.  He 
is  destitute  of  that  fine  balancing  of  character  displayed  by  the  latter,  and  those 
broad  political  riews  which  render  **  The  Bruce  "  as  much  a  philosophical  his- 
tory as  a  poem." 

HENDERSON,  Albzandsb,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  many  eminent 
men  whose  names  are  interwoven  with  the  annals  of  Scotland  at  probably  the 
moet  interesting  period  of  her  history,  (the  middle  of  the  17th  century,)  was  bom 
about  the  year  1583.  He  is  supposed  to  hare  been  descended  from  the  Hender- 
sons of  Fordel,  **  a  house,''  says  Wodrow,  '<  of  good  quality  in  Fife."  Of  his 
early  life  there  is  little  farther  known  than  that  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
assiduity  and  progress  in  learning,  in  which  he  greatly  excelled  all  his  school 
leUows.  Haring  been  sent  to  the  university  of  St  Andrews  to  complete  his 
studies,  he  there  went  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  learning,  but  with  much 
more  than  ordinary  reputation,  a  circumstance  sufficiently  erinced  by  his  having 
been  made  master  of  arts,  and  soon  after  admitted  regent  or  professor  of  philo- 
sophy. As  this  appointment  took  place  previous  to  the  year  1611,  when  he 
could  not  not  be  more  than  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age,  it  is  evident  that 
Henderson  was  already  considered  a  man  of  no  common  attainments.  The 
situation  of  professor  of  philosophy  he  held  for  several  years,  discharging  its 
duties  with  a  seal  and  ability  which  acquired  him  much  reputation. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  that  at  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  dominant  or  episcopal  party  in  the  church.  His  patrons 
hitherto  were  of  that  party.  He  had  long  associated  with  men  who  entertained 
its  principles,  and,  unable  to  foresee  the  great  changes  which  were  about  to  take 
place  in  the  ciril  and  religious  polity  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  that  which 
afterwards  happened  in  his  own  private  sentiments,  he  naturally  enough,  while 
perlectly  sincere  in  the  opinions  which  he  then  entertained  on  religious  matters^ 
conceived  besides,  that  in  the  direction  of  these  opinions,  and  in  that  direction 
aloDOy  lay  the  road  to  preferment.  Inspired  by  the  ambition  of  a  mind  con- 
scious of  its  powers,  Henderson,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  becoming  impa- 
tient of  the  circumscribed  sphere  to  which  a  professorship  of  philosophy  confined 

s  In  his  late  work,  entiUed  "  Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies,"  Mr  P.  F.  Tytler  has  expressed 
his  delibente  conviction,  founded  upon  recent  investigations,  that  the  mimtrel  holds  too  low  a 
rank  as  a  credit^worthy  historian.  "  1  am  persuaded,  •'  sajs  Mr  Tjtler,  "that  Wallace  is 
the  work  of  an  ignorant  man,  who  was  yet  in  pofiBession  of  valuable  and  authentic  materials. 
On  what  other  supped  don  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  whibtt  in  one  page  we  meet  with 
errora  which  show  a  deplorable  perversion  of  history,  in  the  next  we  find  circumstances  unknown 
to  other  Scottish  historians,  yet  oprrobonited  by  authenUc documents,  by  contemporary  English 
annalists,  by  national  monuments  and  records  only  publish^  d  in  modem  times,  and  to  wbich 
the  minstrel  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  aocets.  The  work,  therefore,  cannot  be  treated 
as  an  entire  romance."  lae  ingenious  historian  then  adduces  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
Henry's  statements  are  proved  by  lately  discovered  documents  to  have  been  correct 
m.  c 
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liim,  tuiTMd  his  attention  to  dirinity,  as  opening  a  wider  field  for  the  ezerciM 
of  his  talents. 

After  preparing  himself  for  the  ministerial  calling,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
church  of  Leuchais,  in  Fife,  through  the  patronage  of  archbishop  Gladstanes. 
His  appointment,  howeyer,  was  exceedingly  unpopular:  all  his  talents  and 
learning  could  not  reconcile  his  parishioners  to  a  man  introduced  amongst  them 
by  episcopal  influenoOy  and  who  was  known  to  be  himself  of  that  detested  party. 
The  consequence  was,  that  on  the  day  of  his  ordination  he  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  popular  dislike.  The  church  doors  were  shut  against  him  and 
carefully  secured  in  the  inside,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  admittance.  Deter- 
mined, however,  in  despite  of  these  very  manifest  t<^ens  of  public  feeling,  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  ordination,  Henderson's  party  entered  the  church  by  a 
window,  and  proceeded  with  the  business  of  the  day. 

Whatever  were  Mr  Henderson's  other  merits,  and  these  were  certainly  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  it  is  known  that  any  extraordinary  anxiety  about  the  spiritual 
interests  of  his  parishioners  was  not  amongst  the  number.  At  this  period  of  his 
life,  in  short,  although  not  remarkable  for  the  reverse,  he  seems  to  have  been 
but  slightly  impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  his  new  calling,  and  to  have  taken 
but  litUe  farther  interest  in  matters  of  religion,  than  abiding  by  the  general 
principles  in  whicli  he  had  been  educated.  This  conduct,  however,  and  these 
sentiments  were  soon  to  undergo  a  remarkable  change,  and  that  under  circum- 
stances in  themselves  not  less  remarkable.  Having  learned  that  the  celebrated 
Mr  Bruce  of  Kinnaird  -was  to  assist  at  a  communion  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leuchars,  Henderson,  desirous  of  hearing  the  preaching  of  a  man  who  had  long 
been  conspicuous  as  an  opponent  of  the  court  measures,  and  whose  fame  for 
peculiar  gifts  in  matters  of  theology  was  widely  spread,  repaired  to  the  church 
where  he  was  officiating.  Not  choosing,  however,  to  be  recognized,  he  sought  to 
conceal  himself  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  building.  Bruce,  nevertheless,  seems  to 
have  been  aware  of  his  presence ;  or,  if  not,  there  was  a  singular  ooinddenoe  in 
the  applicability  of  the  text  which  he  chose,  to  the  remarkable  circumstances 
which  attended  Henderson's  induction  to  his  chaige.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
sermon  which  followed  made  such  a  powerful  impression  upon  him  as  effected  an 
entire  change  in  his  religious  conduct  and  sentiments ;  and  from  being  a  careless 
and  indifterent  pastor  over  his  flock,  and  an  upholder  of  a  system  odious  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  people,  be  became  a  watdbful  and  earnest  minister,  and  a 
resolute  diampion  in  the  cause  of  presbyterianism. 

In  three  years  after  his  appointment  to  Leuchars  parish,  which  todc  place 
some  time  previous  to  the  year  1615,  Mr  Henderson,  though  sedulous  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  since  the  period  of  his  conversion,  made  no 
public  appearance  on  the  side  of  that  party  whose  principles  he  had  embraced. 
The  opportunity,  however,  which  was  all  that  was  wanting  for  his  making  such 
an  appearance,  at  length  presented  itself  In  August,  1618,  the  celebrated  Five 
articles  of  Perth,  which  occasioned  so  much  clamour  in  Scotland,  from  their  con- 
taining as  many  points  of  episcopal  worship,  which  James  was  desirous  of 
thrusting  on  the  people  of  that  kingdom,  having  been  carried  by  a  packed 
majority  in  an  assembly  held  at  Perth,  Henderson  stood  among  the  foremost  of 
those  who  opposed,  though  unsuccessfully,  the  obnoxious  measure ;  and  this  too, 
in  defiance  of  the  king's  utmost  wrath,  with  which  all  who  resisted  the  adoption 
of  the  Five  articles  were  threatened.  **  In  case  of  your  refusal,"  said  the  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews,  addressing  the  assembled  clergymen,  **  the  whole  order 
and  estate  of  your  church  will  be  overthrown,  some  ministers  will  be  banished, 
others  will  be  deprived  of  their  stipends  and  office,  and  all  will  be  brought  under 
the  wrath  of  authority.'* 
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Nol  ai  all  intimidated  by  thia  insolent  and  indecent  threat,  Hendenon  with 
teYeral  of  his  brethren  courageoosly  opposed  the  intended  innomtioni. 
For  this  resistance^  to  which  was  added  a  chuge  of  oomposing^  and  publishing  a 
book  against  the  Talidity  of  the  Perth  assembly,  he  was  with  other  two  ministers 
summoned  in  the  month  of  Avgust,  1619,  to  appear  before  the  court  of  High 
Commission  in  St  Andrews.  Obeying  the  snmmons,  Hendenon  and  his  brethren 
preeented  themselves  before  the  bishops,  when  the  former  conducted  himself  with 
such  intrepidity,  and  discussed  the  Tarious  matters  charged  against  him  and  his 
colleagues  with  such  talent  and  force  of  reasoning,  that  his  judges,  though  they 
eagerly  sought  it,  could  gain  no  adwintage  over  him,  and  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  threatening,  that  if  he  again  oflended  he  should  be  more 
hardly  dealt  with.  With  this  intimation  Hendenon  and  his  friends  were  die* 
missed.  From  this  period  to  the  year  1637,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
meddled  much  with  any  transactions  of  a  public  character.  During  this  long 
period  he  lived  retired,  confining  his  exertions  within  the  bounds  of  his  own 
parish,  in  which  he  found  sufficient  employment  from  a  careful  and  anxious  dis- 
charge of  his  pastoral  duties.  Obscure  and  sequestered,  however,  as  the  place 
of  his  ministry  was,  his  fame  as  a  man  of  singular  capacity,  and  as  an  eloquent 
and  powerful  debater,  was  already  abroad  and  widely  known ;  and  when  the 
hour  of  trial  came,  those  talents  were  recollected,  and  their  possessor  called  upon 
to  employ  them  in  the  behalf  of  his  religion. 

Before,  however,  resuming  the  narrative  of  Mr  Henderson's  public  career,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  circumstances  which  induced  him 
to  leave  his  retirement  and  to  mingle  once  more  in  the  religious  distractions  of 
the  times.  The  unfortunate  Charles  L  inheriting  all  the  religious  as  well  as 
political  prejudices  of  his  father  James  VI.  had,  upon  the  moment  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  entertained  the  design  of  regulating  church  wwship  in  Scotland 
by  the  forms  observed  in  that  of  England.  In  this  attempt  be  was  only  follow- 
ing out  an  idea  of  his  father'*:  but  what  the  one  with  more  wisdom  had 
little  more  than  contemplated,  the  other  determined  to  execute.  Unfortunately 
for  Charles  he  found  but  too  zealous  an  abettor  of  his  dangerous  and  injudicious 
designs  in  his  fiivourite  counsellor  in  church  affain,  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Encouraged  in  the  schemes  of  violence  which  he  meditated  against  the 
religious  prejudices  of  Scotland,  and  urged  on  to  their  execution  by  Laud, 
Charles,  after  a  series  of  lesser  inroads  on  the  presbyterian  mode  of  wonhip  in 
Scotland,  finally,  and  with  a  rash  hand  fired  the  train  which  he  had  prt^mred, 
and  by  which  he  set  all  Scotland  in  a  blaze.  This  was  the  imposition  of  the 
Ldturgy  or  Service  Book  on  the  church  of  Scotland.  This  celebrated  book,  which 
was  principally  composed  by  Wedderbum,  bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  Maxivell, 
bishop  of  Koss,  and  afterwards  revised  by  Laud,  and  Wren,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  grounded  upon  the  book  of  common  prayer  used  in  England,  but  contained, 
besides,  some  parts  of  the  catholic  ritual,  such  as  the  benediction  or  thanksgiving 
for  departed  saints,  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism  and  of  the  ring  in  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage,  the  consecration  of  water  at  particular  times  by  prayer,  with 
many  other  ordinances  of  a  similar  character.  Most  of  these  observances  were 
introduced  by  Laud  when  revising  the  original  work.  When  the  book  was  com- 
pletedy  the  Idng  gave  instructions  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  regarding  its 
introduction ;  and  immediately  after  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  his  subjects, 
both  eodesiastical  and  civil,  to  conform  to  the  mode  of  wonhip  which  it 
enjoined,  concluding  with  an  order  that  every  parish  should  be  furnished  with 
two  copies,  between  the  publication  of  the  injunction  and  Easter.  The  book 
itself,  a  large  folio,  was  prefaced  by  a  charge  from  the  king,  denouncing  as 
rebels  all  who  refused  it.     To  complete  the  measure  of  Charles's  rashness  on  the 
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tobject  of  the  forriee  book,  il  wu  introduoed  into  SootUuMl  without  bavii^  bflen 
vubmitted  to  proabyteriesy  and  without  tho  ■anction  of  the  Goneral  Aawmbly. 

The  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  lituinry^  aggraTSted  ag  it  wae  by 
the  nuinner  of  its  introduction^  was,  as  might  have  been  ezpectedy  in  tlM  latf 
degree  serious  aud  important  The  country  rose  nearly  to  a  man  against  the 
popish  innoTation.  In  Edinburgh  the  bishops  who  presided  at  the  ceremooy  ef 
its  first  introduction  were  mobbed  and  maltreated :  and  the  ministers  everywhere 
carefully  prepared  their  congregations  to  resist  the  obnoxious  Yolumeu  The 
whole  land,  in  short,  was  agitated  by  one  violent  commotion^  and  the  minds  of 
men  were  roused  into  a  state  of  feverish  ezcitementy  which  threatened  the  most 
serious  results.  It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Henderson  came  agaus  upon 
I  he  stage.  In  the  same  predicament  with  other  dergyroeny  UendersoD  wu 
charged  to  purchase  twp  copies  of  the  liturgy  for  the  use  of  his  parish  within 
fifteen  days,  under  the  pain  of  rehellion.  On  ipeceiving  the  chaigey  Hendenon 
immediately  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  privy 
council,  representing  that  the  service  book  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the 
General  Assembly  nor  vras  authorised  by  any  act  of  parliament ;  that  the  diurdi 
of  Scotland  was  free  and  independent,  and  ought  not  to  be  dictated  to  except 
through  her  own  pastors,  who  were  the  proper  and  the  best  judges  of  what  was 
for  her  benefit ;  that  the  form  of  worship  received  at  the  Reformation  was  still 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature  and  the  supreme  ecdesiastical  judicatory,  and  oould 
not  be  invaded  excepting  by  the  same  authority ;  that  some  of  the  ceremonies 
enjoined  by  the  book  had  occasioned  great  divisions,  and  were  extremely  obnox- 
ious to  the  people,  who  had  been  taught  to  hold  them  in  abhonrence.  This  bold 
statement  Hendeison  oonduded  by  soliciting  a  suspension  of  the  charge.  What 
hope  Henderson  entertained  that  this  supplication  or  rather  remonstrance  would 
be  formally  listened  to  by  the  privy  coundl,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Then 
is  no  reason,  however,  to  conclude,  that  he  possessed  any  secret  intelligence 
regarding  the  real  dispositions  of  that  body.  The  credit,  theref<Nre,  most  be 
awarded  him  of  having  come  forward  on  this  perilous  occasion  trusting  to  the 
strength  of  his  cause  alone,  and  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  consequences,  what- 
ever tliey  might  be,  of  the  step  which  he  had  taken.  The  result  was  more 
favourable  than  probably  either  Henderson  or  the  country  expected.  The 
council  granted  the  suspension  required,  until  the  king's  further  pleasure  should 
be  known ;  but,  for  tho  remuneration  of  the  king's  printer,  ordained  by  an 
express  act,  as  the  decision  in  Henderson's  case  was  of  course  understood  to 
apply  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  each  parish  should  provide  itsdf  with  two 
copies  cf  the  book,  but  without  any  injunction  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
order  for  reading  the  liturgy  was  also  suspended,  until  new  instructions  on  the 
subject  should  be  received  from  his  majesty.  The  king's  answer,  hovrever,  to 
the  representations  of  the  privy  coundl,  at  once  overturned  aU  hopes  of  conces- 
sion in  the  matter  of  the  liturgy.  Instead  of  giring  way  to  the  general  feeling, 
he  repeated,  in  a  still  more  peremptory  manner  than  at  first,  his  commalijds  that 
the  service  book  should  be  read,  and  ikrther  ordered  that  no  burgh  should  choose 
a  magistrate  which  did  not  conform.  This  uncompromising  and  dedded  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  king  was  met  by  a  similar  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  the  path  which  Henderson  had  first  taken  was  soon  crowded  by  the  higlefit 
and  mightiest  in  the  land,  all  pushing  onward  with  the  utmost  eagerness  and 
zeal  to  solidt  the  recall  of  the  obnoxious  liturgy,  and  discovering  on  each  repulse 
and  on  the  appearance  of  each  successive  obstacle  to  their  wishes,  a  stronger  attd 
stronger  disposition  to  have  recourse  to  violence  to  accomplish  their  object,  if 
supplication  should  fail.  On  the  receipt  of  the  king's  last  comi^l^ication  on  the 
oil-engrossing  subject  of  the  service  book,  the  nobility,  baron^ai^nisters,  and 
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fepreMDtativM  of  boroogtis,  pretented  a  lupplication  to  tho  priry  council^  in- 
troating  that  the  matter  might  be  again  brought  before  the  king.  In  thii  and  in 
all  other  matten  connected  with  it,  Hendenon  took  a  leading  part :  he  suggested 
and  difocted  all  the  proceedings  of  the  nonconformisto ;  drew  up  their  memo- 
rials and  petitions^  and  was,  in  short,  at  once  the  head  and  right  hand  of  his 
party  y^be  deyiser  and  executor  of  all  their  measures. 

The  lesult  of  this  second  supplication  to  the  king  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  the 
first  The  infatuated  monarch,  urged  on  by  Laud,  and  in  some  measure  by  erro- 
neous impressions  regarding  the  real  state  of  matten  in  Scotland,  still  maintained 
his  resolutions  regaling  the  liturgy.  He,  howerer,  now  so  far  acknowledged  the 
appeals  which  had  been  made  to  him,  as  to  hare  recourse  to  evasion  instead  of 
direct  opposition  as  at  fint,  a  course  at  all  times  more  dangerous  than  its  oppo- 
aite ;  inasmuch,  as  while  it  ezhibila  all  the  hostility  of  the  Utter,  it  is  entirely 
without  its  candour,  and  is  destitute  of  that  manfukiess  and  promptitude,  which^ 
if  it  does  not  reconcile,  is  Tory  apt  to  subdue. 

In  place  of  ginng  any  direct  answer  to  the  supplication  of  the  nobility  and 
barons,  the  king  instructed  his  privy  council  in  Edinburgh  to  intimate  to  the 
people  by  proclamation,  that  there  should  be  nothing  refpirding  church  matters 
treated  of  in  the  council  for  some  time,  and  that,  therefore,  all  persons  who  had 
cM>me  to  Edinburgh  on  that  account,  should  repair  to  their  homes  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  on  pain  of  being  denounced  rebels,  put  to  the  fiom,  and  all  their 
morable  goods  being  escheat  to  the  king.  This  proclamation  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another,  announcing  an  intended  removal  of  the  court  of  session  from 
Edinburgh  to  Linlithgow,  and  this  again  by  a  third,  calling  in,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  burned,  a  pamphlet  lately  published  against  the  service  book. 

These  proclamations,  which  but  too  plainly  intimated  that  nothing  would  be 
conceded  to  supplication,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  change  in  the  sen- 
timents of  the  king,  instantly  called  forth  the  most  decided  expressions  of  po- 
pular resentment  and  determination.  The  city  was  at  this  moment  filled  with 
strangers — noblemen,  gentlemen,  clergymen,  and  commissioners  from,  the 
different  parishes,  besides  immense  numbers  of  persons  of  inferior  rank,  whom 
curiosity  or  interest  in  the  engrossing  topic  of  the  day,  had  assembled  in  the  me- 
tropolis from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  town,  thus  surcharged,  as  it  were, 
with  inflammable  matter,  soon  became  a  scene  of  violence  and  insubordination. 
The  leaders  of  the  nonconformists  again  met  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  proclamation  which  enjoined  their  departure,  proceeded  to  deli- 
berate upon  the  question  of  what  was  next  to  be  done.  The  result  was  some  far- 
ther supplications  and  petitions  to  the  privy  council  and  to  the  king.  These,  how- 
ever, being  still  unsuccessful,  were  followed  up  some  months  afterwards  by  a  de- 
termination to  appeal  to  the  people,  to  unite  them  in  one  common  bond,  and 
to  make  the  cause  at  once  and  unequivocally,  the  cause  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  leaders  resolved  to  adopt  a  measure  which  should  involve  all  in  its  results, 
be  it  for  good  or  for  evil ;  by  which,  in  short,  not  a  leader  or  leaders,  nor  a 
party,  but  an  entire  kingdom  should  stand  or  fall,  by  swearing  before  tlieir  God 
to  peril  the  alternative. 

This  measure  was  a  renewal  of  the  naticmal  covenant  of  1580  and  1581, 
adapted,  by  changes  and  additions,  to  the  existing  circumstances.  The  re- 
modeled document  was  drawn  up  by  Mr  Henderson,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
celebiated  Archibald  Johnstone,  an  advocate,  and  was  first  exhibited  for  signa^ 
turoy  February  38th,  1638,  in  the  Grey  Friars*  church  in  Edinburgh,  where  an 
immense  multitude  had  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  hailing  the  sacred  docu- 
ment, and  of  testifying  their  seal  in  the  cause  which  it  was  intended  to  support, 
by  subscribing  it.     On  this  occasion  Henderson  addressed  tho  people  with  so 
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much  ferfour  and  eloquenee,  that  Aeir  IMings,  tbmdy  exdtedy  were  wound  vp 
to  the  higliert  pitdi,  and  a  degree  of  enthonaan  permded  the  moldtiide  iiiiidi 
•iifficieDtly  aaured  their  leaden  of  tiie  pofiiilarity  of  their  caoM.  The  inatiiK 
ment  itaetf,  which  naa  now  tobautted  te  dgBatare,  waa  a  roll  of  pardment  fbor 
feet  long  and  three  feet  eight  indiea  broad;  yet  neh  waa  the  general  aeal  for 
the  oorenanty  that  thia  immenae  aheet  wat  in  a  ihort  time  ao  oowded  with 
namea  on  boA  aidea  tfarougfaoat  ita  whole  apaoe,  that  there  waa  not  rooai  latterly 
for  a  aingle  additional  aignatore;  even  the  margin  waa  aerawled  over  with  aDb> 
acriptionty  and  aa  the  doounent  filled  op,  the  aobacriben  were  limited  to  the 
initial  letteia  of  dieir  namea.  O^iea  were  now  aent  to  diflerent  parti  of  the 
kingdom,  and  met  erery  where,  excepting  in  three  placea  to  be  afterwardi 
named,  with  the  aame  enthnaiaftic  reception  which  had  marked  iti  appearanee  in 
Edinburgh^  receinng  tfaoosanda  of  agnaturea  wherever  it  waa  ezhil^ted.  The 
three  exci^led  placea  were  Glaagow,  St  Andrewa,  and  Aberdeen.  In  the  two 
former,  howeTer,  the  ieeling  r^jarding  the  covenant  amoonted  to  little  mere 
than  indifference ;  but  in  the  latter  dty  it  waa  aboolotely  reaiated.  Anxioua  to  hate 
the  Toice  of  all  Scotfamd  with  them,  and  eapedally  denroua  that  there  ahould  not 
be  to  important  an  exception  aa  Aberdeen,  the  leaders  of  the  oovenanten  dea- 
patdied  seToral  noblemen  and  two  clergymen,  one  of  whom  waa  Hendenon,  to 
that  city,  to  attempt  to  reclaim  it ;  and  thia  object,  diiefly  through  the  power- 
ful eloquence  of  the  subject  of  thia  memoir,  they  acoompliahed  to  a  very  coa- 
aideraUe  extent,  obtaining  no  lem  than  ^W9  hundred  aignatnrea,  many  of  dien 
of  the  higfieit  reapectability,  immediately  after  the  doae  of  a  diaoouiae  by  Mr 
HenderM>n,  in  which  he  had  urged  the  moat  irreaiatible  ai^umenta  for  tim  aub- 
acribing  of  the  covenant.  Blr  Hendenon  waa  now  oniveraally  acknowledged  aa  the 
bead  of  the  nonconforming  Scottish  dergy.  On  hia  moderation,  firmneas,  and 
talent,  they  reposed  their  hopes ;  and  to  hia  judgment  they  left,  with  implicit 
confidence,  the  guidance  and  direction  of  their  united  efibrtSL  Of  thia  feeling 
towarda  him  they  were  now  about  to  afibrd  a  remarkable  prooC  The  king, 
though  still  without  any  intention  of  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  covenan- 
ten,  having  conaented  that  a  General  Assembly  should  be  held,  empowered  his 
commissioner,  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  to  convoke  it  On  the  second  day  of 
the  meeting  of  this  celebrated  aasembly,  which  sat  down  at  Glasgow  on  the  9lU 
November,  1638,  Mr  Henderson  was  chosen  moderator,  without  one  single  dis- 
senting voice.  To  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  esteem  for  hia  amtabk 
qualities,  and  the  appreciation  of  hia  abilities  which  this  appointment  implied,  it 
is  necessary  to  conaider  all  the  singular  and  important  drcumstancea  connected 
with  it — circumstances  which  altogether  rendered  it  one  of  the  utmost  delicacy, 
difficulty,  and  hazard.  He  waa,  at  a  moment  of  the  moat  formidable  religious 
distraction,  called  upon  to  preside  over  an  assembly  whoae  dedaions  were  either 
to  allay  or  to  promote  that  distraction ;  who  were  to  diacum  pointa  of  serious 
difference  between  their  sovereign  and  the  nation;  who  were  to  dedde,  in 
short,  whether  the  nation  vraa  to  proclaim  open  war  against  their  sovereign — a 
aovereign  backed  by  a  nation  of  much  greater  power  and  larger  popuUuion ; 
an  assembly  by  whose  proceedings  the  religious  liberties  of  the  kingdom  were 
either  to  stand  or  fall,  and  one,  in  consequence,  on  which  the  eyea  of  the  whole 
people  were  fixed  with  a  gaze  of  the  deepest  and  most  intense  intereat  Impor- 
tant, however,  and  responsible  as  the  appointment  waa,  Hendenon  waa  found 
more  than  equal  to  it,  for  he  conducted  himself  on  this  trying  oocaaion  not  only 
with  a  prudence  and  resolution  which  increased  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
own  party  for  hia  diaracter  and  talents,  but  with  a  forbearance  and  urbanity 
which  secured  him  also  the  esteem  of  those  who  were  oppoaed  to  them.  **  We 
hare  now,*'  said  Hendenon  at  the  condusion  of  the  eloquent  and  impaauoned 
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addren  which  tonmiiated  the  sittingt  of  the  anemblyy  ''  we  have  now  cast 
down  the  wallt  of  Jericho ;  let  him  that  rebuildeth  them  beware  of  the  curse  of 
Uiel  the  Bethelite  :*'  a  sentence  which  comprised  typically  all  that  had  been  done 
and  all  that  would  be  done  in  the  erent  of  each  an  attempt  being  made.  Epis- 
oopacy  was  overthrown,  the  king's  authority  pot  at  defiance,  and  such  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  court  assumed  at  fell  short  only  of  a  dechUration  of 
open  war. 

Such  was  the  accession  of  popularity  which  Henderson'*  conduct  procured  him 
on  this  occasion,  that,  a  day  or  two  before  the  rising  of  the  assembly,  two  sup- 
plicationa  were  given  in  from  two  different  pUces  earnestly  soliciting  his  pastoral 
■errices,  the  one  from  St  Andrews,  the  other  from  Edinburgh.  Henderson  him* 
self  was  extiemely  unwilling  to  obey  either  of  these  caUs.  Strongly  attached 
to  Leuchan,  the  diarge  to  which  he  had  been  fint  appointed,  and  which  he  had 
now  held  for  many  years,  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  of  a  re- 
moval, pleading  in  figurative  but  hig^y  expressire  language,  that  **  he  was  now 
too  old  a  plant  to  talce  root  in  another  soiL"  The  supplicants,  however,  with 
a  flattering  persereiance  preoed  their  suits,  and  after  a  strenuous  contest  be- 
tween the  two  parties  who  sought  his  ministry,  he  acquiesced  in  a  removal  to 
Edinbuigh ;  in  favour  of  which  the  competition  terminated  by  a  majority  of 
seyenty-five  rotes.  He  only  stipulated,  that  when  old  age  should  overtake  him, 
he  should  be  permitted  to  remove  again  to  a  country  charge.  Soon  after  his 
remoral  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  promoted  to  be,  what  was  then  called,  first  or 
king'fe  minister.  This  change,  however,  in  no  way  abated  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  the  covenant ;  he  still  continued  to  be  the  oracle  of  his  party,  and  still  stood 
with  undisputed  and  unrivaled  influence  at  the  head  of  the  church  as  now  once 
more  reformed. 

In  the  year  after  his  translation  to  Edinburgh  (1639)  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
miasioners  deputed  by  the  Scottish  army,  then  encamped  on  Dunse  Law,  to  treat 
with  the  king,  who,  with  his  forces,  had  taken  post  at  the  Birks,  a  plain  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Tweed,  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Berwick.  During  the 
whole  of  the  various  negotiations  which  took  place  at  this  critical  and  interesting 
conjuncture,  Henderson  conducted  himself  with  his  usual  ability,  and  moreover 
with  a  prudence  and  candour  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  king.  One 
of  the  well  known  results  of  these  conferences  was  the  meeting  in  Edinburgh  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  following  month  of  August  On  this  occasion  the 
earl  of  Traquair,  who  was  now  his  majesty's  commissioner,  was  extremely  de- 
sirous that  Mr  Henderson  should  be  re-ele^ed  moderator,  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  men  of  all  parties.  The  idea,  however, 
of  a  constant  moderatorship  was  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  church ;  and  the  suggestion  of  Traquair  was  overruled  to  the 
entire  satisftction  of  Mr  Henderson  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
opp<MientB  of  the  proposition.  As  former  moderator,  however,  he  preached  to 
the  assembly,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  discourse,  addressed  the  earl  of  Tra- 
quahr — **  We  beseech  your  grace,"  he  said, ''  to  see  that  Caesar  have  his  own ; 
but  let  him  not  have  what  is  due  to  Gk>d,  by  whom  kings  reign.  God  hath  ex- 
alted your  grace  unto  many  high  places  within  these  few  yean,  and  is  still  do* 
iog  sow  Be- thankful,  and  labour  to  exalt  Christ's  throne.  When  the  Israelites 
came  out  of  Egypt  they  gave  all  the  silver  and  gold  they  had  carried  thence  for 
the  building  of  the  tabernacle ;  in  like  manner  your  grace  must  employ  all  your 
parts  and  endoivments  for  building  up  the  church  of  God  in  Uiis  land."  He 
next  addressed  the  members,  urging  them  to  persevere  in  the  good  cause,  but 
carefully  inaulcatmg  prudence  and  moderation  in  all  their  doings ;  for  seal,  he 
said,  without  these,  was  **  like  a  ship  that  hath  a  full  sail^  but  no  rudder." 
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On  the  3L8t  of  the  same  month,  (Augtist,)  Mr  Hendenon  wm  called  upon  to 
preside,  in  his  clerical  capacity,  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament,  and  on  that 
occasion  delirered  a  most  impressive  discoune,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  duties 
and  utility  of  gOTomors  with  singular  ability  and  judgment 

A  proof  still  more  flattering,  perhaps,  than  any  he  had  yet  received  of  the 
estimatioA  in  which  his  character  and  talents  were  held,  was  afforded  him  in  the 
following  year,  (1640.)  Previous  to  this  period  the  college  of  Edinburgh  wms 
without* any  presiding  officer  to  regulate  its  affairs,  these  receiving  only  such 
attention  as  might  result  from  an  annual  visit  of  the  town  council.  As  this  wms 
little  more  than  a  visit  of  ceremony,  the  system  of  education,  and  almost  every 
thing  else  connected  with  the  university,  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  To 
remedy  these  evils  the  town  council  came  to  the  resolution  of  having  a  rector 
appointed,  to  be  chosen  annually,  and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  direct  all 
matters  connected  with  the  college,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  conduct  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  professors,  and  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  students,  and  the 
disposal  of  the  revenues. 

To  this  honourable  and  highly  responsible  office  Mr  Henderson  was  unani- 
mously elected;  an  appointment  not  more  indicative  of. the  general  opinion 
entertained  of  his  moral  qualities,  than  of  his  learning  and  abilities ;  for  besides 
the  merely  legislative  duties  whidi  were  connected  wiUi  it,  the  rector,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  office,  was  to  be  invited  by  the  preses  at  all  solemn  meetings  of 
the  college,  ''  to  go  before  the  rest  in  all  public  disputes  of  philosophy  and 
divinity." 

Mr  Henderson,  notwithstanding  his  other  various  and  important  avocations, 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  an  attention,  ability,  and  judgment* 
which  soon  placed  the  university  on  a  very  different  footing  from  what  it  had 
hitherto  been.  He  added  to  and  improved  its  buildings  and  its  approadies,  be- 
stowed especial  care  on  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  instituted  a 
professorship  of  oriental  languages,  a  department  which  had  previously  been  greatly 
neglected,  to  the  serious  injury,  in  particular,  of  the  students  of  divinity,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  was  left  to  be  gleaned  from  one  short  weekly  lecture 
on  that  language ;  and,  in  short,  he  overlooked  nothing  which  could  contribute  to 
its  interests  and  prosperity.  His  own  personal  influence,  together  with  the  high 
respectability  which  his  sagacious  administration  had  procured  for  the  college, 
was  so  great,  that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  spirit  of  emulation  which  was 
very  far  from  existing  before,  strove  who  should  most  contribute  to  the  acconi* 
modation  of  its  members.  The  consequence  of  these  judicious  and  important 
services  was,  that  Mr  Henderson  was  continued,  by  re-election,  in  the  office  of 
rector  till  his  death. 

From  these  peaceful  pursuits  Henderson  was  occasionally  directed  to  take 
a  share  in  the  renewed  distractions  of  the  times.  The  king  having  refused  to 
ratify  some  of  the  points  agreed  upon  at  the  Birks,  both  parties  again  took  up 
arms :  Charles  denouncing  the  covenanters  as  rebels,  mardied  towards  Scotland 
with  an  army ;  while  the  latter,  with  three  or  four  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
penetrated  into  England.  Some  partial  successes  of  the  Scottish  army  on  this 
occasion,  togethdr  with  some  defections  in  his  own,  again  brought  the  unfortu* 
nate  monarch  to  pacificatory  terms  with  the  covenanters.  A  conference  was  be- 
gun .t  Rippon,  and  afterwards,  as  the  king's  presence  was  required  in  London, 
transferred  to  that  city.  The  commissioners  who  were  despatched  thither  by  the 
covenanters  to  conclude  the  conference,  took  with  them  several  of  the  most  po- 
pular of  the  clergy,  and  amongst  these  was  Mr  Henderson,  on  whose  talents  they 
relied  for  all  the  subsidiary  eflbrts  which  were  at  once  to  bring  the  conference 
to  an  issue  satisfactory  to  themselves,  and  to  impress  the  English  with  a  fiivour* 
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able  pinion  of  their  caute.  Both  of  theae  objects  Ihey  acoompUshed,  and  that 
in  no  tmall  measure  by  means  of  the  impreesire  eloquence  and  literary  talents  of 
Mr  Hendenon,  who,  besides  exerting  himself  in  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere  in  for- 
Tiarding  the  views  of  the  commissioners  by  discourses  and  lectures,  wrote  also 
aevend  able  tradf  and  papers  which  attracted  much  attention,  and  produced  im« 
portant  efiects  in  favour  of  the  cause  which  he  had  come  to  support. 

During  Mr  Henderson's  stay  in  London  on  this  occasion,  he  had  an  inteniew 
with  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  graciously  received.  The  conference  was  m 
private  one,  and  although  on  the  part  of  Henderson  it  was  sought  q^ally  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  a  favour  for  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  not  un* 
likely  that  it  embraced  objects  of  much  greater  interest  On  his  return  to 
Edinburgh  in  July,  1641,  having  been  detained  in  London  nine  months,  he  was 
again  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  then  sitting  at  Edinbuvgh,  and 
which  had  removed  thither  from  St  Andrews,  where  it  first  met,  for  the  greater 
conveniency  of  the  nobles  who  were  attending  parliament,  and,  a  striking  pioctf 
of  his  importanoe,  that  it  might  at  this  critical  period  have  the  advantages  of  Mr 
Henderson's  services  as  moderator. 

On  this  occafi(m  Mr  Henderson  delivered  to  the  assembly  a  letter  from  a  number 
of  ministers  in  London,  requesting  the  advice  of  their  Scottish  brethren  on  certain 
points  of  church  government  In  some  perplexity  they  had  written,  **  That  aU 
mighty  God  having  now  of  his  infinite  goodness  raised  up  our  hopes  of  removing 
the  yoke  of  episcopacy,  (under  idiich  we  have  so  long  grouried,)  sundry  other  forms 
of  church  government  are  by  sundry  sorts  of  men  projected  to  be  set  up  in  the  room 
thereof."  Henderson  was  instructed  to  reply  to  this  letter.  In  his  answer  he 
expressed,  in  the  name  of  the  assembly,  the  deep  interest  which  they  took  in 
the  state  of  what  they  called,  by  a  somewhat  startling  association  <ii  words,  the 
kirk  of  England,  and  earnestly  urged  a  uniformity  in  church  government 
throughout  Britain.  Soon  after  this  (14th  August)  ihe  unfortunate  Charles  ar« 
rived  in  Edinburgh.  Foreseeing  the  approaching  war  between  himself  and  hie 
English  parliament,  he  had  come  down  to  Scotland  with  the  humiliating  view  of 
paying  court  to  the  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  faction,  and  of  following  up,  by 
personal  condescensions,  the  concessions  by  which  he  had  already  recovered,  for 
the  time  at  least,  the  favour  of  that  party ;  thus  hoping  to  secure  the  aid  of 
Scodand  when  he  should  be  assailed  by  his  subjects  at  home; — ^the  unhappy 
monarch's  situation  thus  much  resembling  that  <^  a  bird  closely  pursued  by  a 
hawk,  and  which,  preferring  a  lesser  to  a  greater  evil,  flies  to  man  for  protec- 
tion. On  this  occasion  the  king  appointed  Mr  Henderson  his  chaplain,  and  by 
this  well  judged  proceeding  at  once  gratified  the  people,  whose  favourite  preacher 
he  had  long  been,  and  not  improbably  also  gratified  his  own  predilection  in  hit 
favour,  resulting  from  Henderson's  temper  and  moderation  in  those  instances 
where  they  had  been  brought  in  contact  Henderson  constantly  attended  the 
king  during  the  time  of  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  praying  every  morning 
and  evening  before  him,  and  preaching  to  him  in  the  chapel  royal  at  Holyrood 
house  every  Sunday,  or  standing  by  his  chair  when  another  performed  that  duty. 
Henderson,  who,  although  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  a  zealous  presbyterian, 
as  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  struggles  of  that  party  sufiicientiy  witness,  was 
yet  a  mild  and  humane  man,  could  not  help  sympathizing  with  the  sorrows  of 
his  unfortnnate  sovereign.  The  religion  of  which  he  was  so  eminent  a  profes- 
sor, taught  him  to  entertain  charitable  and  benevolent  feelings  toward  all  man* 
kind,  and  his  was  not  the  disposition  to  except  an  humbled  and  unhappy  prince 
from  this  universal  precept,  whatever  were  the  faults  which  had  placed  him  in 
these  melancholy  circumstances.  The  mild  and  amiable  disposition  of  the  man, 
too,  whidi  frequent  interriews  must  have  forced  upon  Henderson's  notice,  must 
m.  D 
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have  in  tome  meature  obliterated  inhu  nuDd  the  erron  of  the  monarch.  It  mim 
hardy  then,  that  Hendenon  for  this  sympathy,  for  opening  his  heart  to  the  hest 
feelings  of  humanity ,  for  practising  one  of  the  fixst  and  most  amiable  Tiituea 
which  the  Christian  religion  teaches  and  enjoins,  should  have  been,  as  he  was, 
subjected  to  the  most  bitter  calumnies  on  his  character  and  motives.  These 
calumnies  afiected  his  pure  and  generous  nature  deeply,  and  in  the  next  assem- 
bly he  entered  into  a  long  and  impassioned  defence  of  those  parti  of  his  con- 
duct which  slander  had  assailed.  His  appeal  toudied  the  hearts  and  excited  the 
sympathy  of  his  brethren,  who  assured  him  of  their  unshaken  confidence  in  hia 
integrity. 

This  assurance  restored  the  worthy  divine  to  that  cheerfulness  of  which  the  in- 
jurious reports  which  had  gone  abroad  regarding  him  had  for  some  time  de- 
prired  him.  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  establish  Henderson's  character  for 
integrity  besides  the  public  testimony  of  his  brethren,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
opinion  of  one  who  widely  differed  ficom  him  regarding  the  measures  of  the  day, 
bearing  witness  that  *'  his  great  honesty  and  unparalleled  abilities  to  serve  thia 
church  and  kingdom,  did  ever  remain  untainted." 

In  1643,  Mr  Hendenon  conducted  the  correspondence  with  England  whidi 
now  took  place  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  reformation  and  union,  and  was 
soon  after  desired  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  with  certain  other  commissioners 
to  proceed  to  England,  in  the  event  of  such  a  proceeding  being  necessary. 
After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  the  open  rupture  which  took  place  between  the 
king  and  the  English  parliament,  Henderson,  with  the  other  commissioners,  set 
out  for  the  sister  kingdom.  While  there  he  used  every  effort,  but  un- 
fortunately to  no  purpose,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Charles  and  his 
English  subjects;  he  proposed  to  the  king  to  send  the  queen  to  ScoUand, 
with  the  view  of  exciting  an  interest  in  his  behalf.  He  even  went  to  Oxford, 
where  the  king  then  was,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him  at  a  personal 
interview,  to  make  some  advances  towards  a  reconciliation,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ofl^er  him  the  mediation  of  Scotland.  All  his  eflbrts,  however,  were 
unavailing ;  the  king,  in  place  of  acknowledging  error,  endeavoured  to  defend 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  on  better  grounds  expressed  high  indignation  at  the 
interference  of  the  Scots  in  the  church  reformation  of  England.  Finding  he 
could  be  of  no  further  service,  Henderson,  together  with  his  colleagues,  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  where  his  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  this  delicate  mission 
was  pronounced  by  the  General  AaMmbly  'to  have  been  '*  faithful  and  wise.''  In 
1643,  he  was  once  more  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  This  was  the  presence  in  that  body  of  the  English 
commissioners  sent  down  to  Scotland  by  the  parliament  of  England,  to  solicit  the 
aid  and  counsel  of  the  former  in  their  present  emeigency.  Mr  Henderson, 
with  several  other  conunissionen,  was  soon  alter  sent  up  to  London  to  attend 
the  celebrated  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  to  represent  in  that  assembly 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  to  procure  its  assent,  with  that  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  all  of  which  important  duties, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  colleagues,  he  dischaiged  with  his  usual  ability  and 
judgment  On  this  occasion  he  remained  for  three  years  in  London,  during 
all  which  time  he  was  nnremittingly  employed  in  assisting  the  assembly  in  pre- 
paring the  public  formularies  of  the  religious  union  between  the  three  king- 
doms. In  1645,  he  was  appointed  to  assist  the  commissioners  of  the  Scottish 
and  English  parliaments  to  treat  with  the  king  at  Uxbridge,  and  finally,  was 
deputed  to  negotiate  with  the  latter  when  his  fortunes  had  reached  a  crisis,  at 
Newcastle.  Henderson  arrived  on  his  mission  at  Newcastle  about  the  middle  of 
May,  1646,  and  met  with  a  cordial  reception  firom  his  majesty.     After  some 
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dkciiitlon  on  religious  tubjecU,  it  was  agreed  that  the  acruplea  oi  the  king 
■hould  be  treated  of  in  a  series  of  papers  written  alternately  by  hia  majesty  and 
Henderson.  In  the  last  of  these  papers,  addressed  by  the  former  to  the  latter, 
and  all  of  which  and  on  both  sidn  were  written  with  great  talent,  the  king  at 
<moe  expressing  his  high  opinion  of  Mr  Henderson,  and  his  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  sentiments  which  he  had  all  along  entertained,  says,  "  For  in- 
slance,  I  think  you  the  best  preacher  in  Newcastle,  yet  I  belieTO  you  may  err, 
and  possibly  a  better  preacher  may  come,  but  till  then  must  retain  my  opinion.'* 
Immediately  after  this,  Henderson,  whose  health  was  now  much  impaired,  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh  by  sea,  being  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  trayelling  by 
land.  The  illness  with  which  he  was  afflicted  rapidly  gained  upon  him,  and  he 
at  length  expired  on  the  19th  of  August,  1646,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  not 
many  days  after  his  return  from  Newcastle.  After  the  death  of  this  celebrated 
man,  his  memory  was  assailed  by  sereral  absurd  and  unfounded  calunmies.  It 
was  aliened  that  he  died  of  mortification  at  his  baring  been  defeated  in  the 
oontroTorsy  with  the  king ;  others  asserted  that  he  had  been  conrerted  by  the 
latter,  and  that  on  his  death-bed  he  had  expressed  regret  for  the  part  he  had 
acted,  and  had  renounced  presbytery.  AU  of  these  charges  were  completely  re- 
futed by  the  General  Assembly,  who,  taking  a  becoming  and  zealous  interest  in 
the  good  name  of  their  departed  brother,  established  his  innocence  on  the  testi- 
mony of  sereral  clergymen,  and  still  more  decisiToly  by  that  of  the  two  who 
attended  him  on  his  death-bed,  and  who  heard  him  in  his  last  moments  pray 
earnestly  for  a  '*  happy  conclusion  to  the  great  and  wonderful  work  of  Refor- 
mation." Henderson  was  interred  in  the  Grayfriars'  church-yard,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  nephew  Mr  George  Henderson. 
This  monument,  which  was  in  the  form  of  an  obelidc,  with  suitable  inscriptions  ^ 
on  its  four  sides,  was,  with  others  of  the  leading  corenanters,  demolished  at  the 
Bestoration,  but  was  again  replaced  at  the  Reyolution. 

This  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  dirines  that  Scotland  has  produced  can- 
not be  better  concluded  than  in  the  eloquent  and  accurate  summation  of  his  charac- 
ter by  the  Ren  Georg^  Cook,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  **  In 
Henderson,"  says  that  judicious  and  able  writer,  **  the  church  and  the  kingdom 
experienced  a  severe  loss.  He  had  from  an  early  period  acquired  a  decided 
ascendancy  over  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  and  with  considerable  learning  and 
great  talents  he  conjoined  a  justness  of  sentiment  and  a  moderation  which, 
though  not  sufficient  to  stem  the  torrent,  often  gave  to  it  a  salutary  direction. 
Zealous  for  his  party,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  setting 
bounds  to  the  prerogatiTe,  he  cordially  joined  in  the  measures  requisite  for 
doing  so,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  had  his  life  been  preserved, 
he  would  have  exerted  himself  to  restrain  the  riolent  dissensions  and  the  un- 
christian practices  whidi  ere  long  disgraced  those  with  whom  he  had  assodated, 
and  that  he  would  gladly  have  contributed  to  rescue  his  unfortunate  sovereign 
firom  the  melancholy  fate  which  awaited  him.  His  death  was  justly  lamented 
by  the  covenanters.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  venerate  him  as  their  guide ; 
they  had  left  to  him  the  choice  of  the  most  difficult  steps,  which,  in  resisting 
.  episcopal  tyranny,  they  had  been  compelled  to  take ;  his  memory  was  associated 
with  one  of  the  most  interesting  struggles  in  which  his  countrymen  had  ever 
been  engaged,  and  they  honoured  that  memory  by  every  expression  of  esteem, 

^  The  east  side  of  the  monument  is  thus  inscribed,  '*  To  the  sacred  memory  of  Mr  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  chaplain  to  the  king,  minister  at  Edinbuivh,  and  primar  of  the  college 
there,  who  was  a  scholar  at  St  Andrews  college,  and  a  bountiful  enlarger  and  patron  there- 
of.*' On  the  inscription  on  the  north  side  he  is  described  as  **  a  godly  man  and  truely  great ; 
illustrioas  in  all  manner  of  vertue,  piety,  learning,  and  prudence,  equally  beloved  by  the  king 
and  estates  of  both  Idngdoms." 
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id  by  nlidtade,  to  mem  lum  ficw 
D,  their  deep  regxei  that  they  nen  tar  eier  deprifed  ^  ham  aM- 
I  which  their  criiicd  otnatioD  and  the  highly  agitated  atate  ef  the  poUic 
■nod  wooM  then  hate  rendeved  pecnliady  impottanL" 

UESRY,  (Db)  BenBT,  an  eminent  hiatorian,  waa  bom  in  the  puish  of  St 
Niniant  in  Stiriingdure,  on  the  18tfa  of  Febniary,  1718  ;_Jiis  lather  van  Jaaw 
Henry,  a  letpectable  fimner  in  Mnirtown  of  the  aame  pariah,  who  had  manned 
the  dangfatv  of  Mr  GaDoway  of  BturowaMadow  in  Stiiiingahire.     M  a  veapedp 
able  fimer^B  mnd,  young  Henry  enjoyed  opportunitiea  of  imtmction  beyond  ths 
afonge  of  dioae  who  itudy  for  the  church  in  Scothnd,  and  he  foond  litt]«  diffi- 
culty In  indulging  hia  indlnation  to  become  a  member  of  a  leaned  profririnn 
He  commenced  hia  education  under  Mr  Nichdaon  of  the  pariah  adiool  of  St 
Niniana,  and  baring  attended  the  grammar  adiool  of  Stiriing,  perfected  hinaalf 
in  bia  literary  and  philoaophical  aludiea  at  the  univenity  of  Edinburgh.     AUn 
leering  that  inatitution,  he  occupied  himaelf  in  teadiing,  the  uaual  reeouroe  of 
the  expectanta  of  the  Scottiah  church,  and  became  maater  of  the  grammar  achool 
of  Annan.     The  diatrict  in  which  he  waa  ao  employed  waa  aoon  afterwacrdf 
erected  into  a  aeparale  preabytery,  and  Henry  waa  admitted  aa  ita  fint  lioentiate, 
on  the  37th  of  Mardi,  1746.     In  1748,  he  waa  ordained  aa  dergyman  of  a 
coogr^ation  of  preabyteriana  at  Carliale.     Here  he  remained  for  twelve  yean, 
when  he   waa   tranafemd  to  a  aimilar   diaMnting   congregation    at  Bo^dt 
upon  Tweed.      In  1763,  he  married  Ann  Baldenton,  daughter  of  Thomaa  Bal- 
deraton,  aurgeon  in  Berwidc.     Little  ia  aaid  of  thia  lady  by  Henry'a  biogra- 
pbera,  except  in  reference  to  the  domeatic  happinesa  ahe  confeiied  on  her  hus- 
band.    During  hia  reddenoe  at  Berwick,  Dr  Henry  applied  hia  actire  mind  to 
the  preparation  of  a  acheme  for  eatabUahing  a  fiind  to  aaaist  the  widowa  and 
orphana  of  the  diaaenting  dergymen  in  the  north  of  England.     The  admirable 
fund  which  had  aome  time  prerioualy  been  ao  firmly  and  aucoeeefully  eatabliahed 
for  beatowing  aimilar  benefita  on  the  fiuniliea  of  the  deigy  of  Scotland,  formed 
the  model  of  his. imitation;  but  in  aaiimilating  the  aituation  of  a  djsaenting  to 
that  of  an  eatabliahed  churdi,  he  laboured  under  the  uaual  difficultiea  of  those 
who  raiae  a  sodal  fabric  whidi  the  lawa  will  not  recognise  and  protect     The 
funds  which,  in  Scotland,  were  aupplied  by  tho  annual  contribution  of  the  detgy, 
enforced  by  act  of  parliament,  depended,  in  the  English  institution,  on  the  so- 
dal and  provident  spirit  of  its  memben.     The  peiseyeranoe  of  Henry  oTercame 
many  of  the  practical  difficulties  thus  thrown  in  his  way :  the  fund  was  placed  on 
a  permanent  footing  in  the  year  1762,  and  Henry,  baring  for  some  yean  un- 
dertaken its  management,  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  flourish,  and 
increase  in  stability  and  usefulness  as  he  advanced  in  yean.     The  design  of  bis 
elaborate  history,  which  must  baTO  gradually  developed  itself  in  the  courM  of 
his  early  studies,  is  said  to  hare  been  finally  formed  during  his  residence  in 
Berwick,  and  he  commenced  a  course  of  inquiry  and  reading,  which  he  found 
that  the  resources  of  a  prorincial  town,  and  tiie  assistance  of  his  literary  friends 
in  more  favoured  situations,  were  quite  incapable  of  supplying  for  a  aubject  so 
vaat  and  intricate,  as  that  of  a  complete  history  of  Britain  from  the  invasion  of 
Julius  Caesar.     In  this  situation  Dr  Henry  found  a  uaeful  friend  in  Mr  Laurie, 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  married  his  sister.     The  interest  of  this  gentle- 
roan  procured  for  hu  brother-in-law,  in  the  year  1768,  an  appointment  to  the 
ministry  of  the  new  Grey  Friar^s  church  in  Edinburgh,  whence,  in  1776,  he 
was  removed  to  the  collegiate  charge  of  the  Old  Church. 

In  the  extensive  public  libraries  of  Edinburgh,  Dr  Henry  found  means  of  pro- 
secuting his  researches  with  effect  The  fint  volume  of  his  history  \ms  publisli- 
ed  in  quarto  in  the  year  1771,  the  second  appeared  in  1774,  the  third  in  1777, 
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the  fourth  in  1781,  and  the  fifth  in  1785.  The  method  of  treating  the  luhject 
YfOM  original  and  bold,  and  one  the  aaiumption  of  which  left  the  author  no  excuie 
for  ignorance  on  any  subject  which  had  the  slightest  connexion  with  the  cus- 
tomsy  intellects,  and  history  of  our  forefathers,  or  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom. The  subject  vn»  in  the  first  place  divided  into  periods,  which  were  con- 
Bidered  separately,  each  period  occupying  a  volume.  The  volume  was  divided 
into  seven  chapters,  each  containing  a  distinct  subject,  linked  to  the  correspond- 
ing lubject  in  the  next  volume  by  continuance  of  narrative,  and  to  the  other 
chapters  of  the  same  volume  by  identity  of  the  period  discussed.  The  subjects 
thufl  separated  were — 1st,  The  simple  narrative  of  the  civil  and  military  transac- 
tions of  the  country — 3d,  The  ecclesiastical  history — Sd,  The  information 
which  is  generally  called  constitutional,  narrating  and  accounting  for  the  rise 
of  the  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  government,  the  laws,  and  the  courU  of 
justice — 4th,  Th^  state  of  learning,  or  rather  the  state  of  literature  which 
may  be  called  purely  scholastic,  excluding  the  fine  arts,  and  constitutional 
and  political  information — 5th,  The  history  and  state  of  arts  and  manufao- 
turee — 6th,  A  history  of  commerce,  including  the  state  of  shipping,  coin,  and 
the  prices  of  commodities;  and  lastly,  The  history  of  th<r  manners,  customs, 
amusements,  and  costumes  of  the  people. — The  writer  of  a  book  on  any  subject 
on  which  he  is  well  informed,  will  generally  choose  that  manner  of  explaining 
his  ideas  best  suited  to  his  information  and  comprehension.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  plan  pursued  by  Henry  was  adapted  for  the  highest  class  of 
historical  composition,  and  if  the  other  great  historians  who  flourished  along 
with  him,  would  have  improved  their  works  by  following  his  complicated  and 
elaborate  system.  It  is  true  that  mere  narrative,  uninterwoven  with  reflection, 
and  such  information  as  allows  us  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  the  actors,  is  a  gift 
entirely  divested  of  the  qualities  which  make  it  useful ;  but  there  are  various 
means  of  qualifying  the  narrative — some  have  given  their  constitutional  infoi^< 
mation  in  notes,  or  detached  passages ;  others  have  woven  it  beautifully  into  the 
narrative,  and  presenting  us  with  the  full  picture  of  the  times  broadly  and  truly 
coloured,  have  prevented  the  mind  from  distracting  itself  by  searching  for  the 
motives  of  actions  through  bare  narrative  in  one  part  of  the  work,  and  a  variety 
of  influencing  motives  to  be  found  scattered  through  another.  The  plan,  which 
we  may  say  was  invented  by  Dr  Henry,  has  only  been  once  imitated,  (unless  it 
can  be  said  that  the  acute  and  laborious  Hallam  has  partly  followed  his  arrange- 
ment) The  imitator  was  a  Scotsman,  the  subject  he  encountered  still  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  Henry,  and  the  ignorance  the  author  displayed  in  some  of 
its  minute  branches  exdted  ridicule.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  chief  danger  of 
the  system.  The  acquisition  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  information,  and  regularity 
in  the  arrangement,  are  the  matters  most  to  be  attended  to ;  Henry's  good  sense 
taught  him  the  latter,  his  perseverance  accomplished  the  former,  and  the  author 
made  a  complete  and  useful  work,  inferior,  certainly,  as  a  great  literary  pro- 
duction, to  the  works  of  those  more  gifted  historians  who  mingled  reflection 
with  the  current  of  their  narrative,  but  better  suited  to  an  intellect  which  did  not 
soar  above  the  trammels  of  such  a  division  of  subject,  and  which  might  have  fiil- 
len  into  confusion  without  them. 

The  circumstances  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  useful 
book  are  interesting  to  the  world,  from  their  having  raised  against  the  author  a 
storm  of  hostility  and  deadly  animosity  almost  unmatched  in  the  annals  of  liter- 
ary warfore.  The  chief  persecutor,  and  grand  master  of  this  inquisition  on  re- 
putation, was  the  irascible  Dr  Gilbert  StuarL  The  cause  of  his  animosity  against 
a  worthy  and  inoflensive  man,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  those  whose  pene- 
tration may  find  its  way  to  the  depths  of  literary  jealousy. 
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The  IttttefB  of  Stuart  on  the  lubject,  have  been  carefiiay  collected  by  D'ls- 
raeliy  and  published  in  his  **  Calamities  of  Authon,''  and  when  coupled  with 
such  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  persecutor  as  are  to  be  found  scattered  here 
and  there  among  the  rarious  periodicals  of  the  age,  furnish  us  with  the  painftd 
picture  of  a  man  of  intelligence  and  liberality^  made  a  fiend  by  literary  hateu 
Stuart  commenced  his  dark  work  in  the  ''  Edinburgh  Magaadne  and  ReTiew,** 
established  under  his  auspices  in  1773.     Dr  Henry  had  preached  before  the 
Society  (in  Scotland)  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  a  sermon  entitled 
**  Rerelation  the  most  effectual  means  of  ciTilizing  and  reforming  mankind^'' 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  custom  on  such  occasionSy  the  sermon  waa  published. 
The  sermon  was  as  similar  to  all  others  of  its  class,  at  any  given  piece  of 
mechanism  can  be  to  all  others  intended  for  similar  purposes ;  but  Stuart  dis- 
corered  audacity  in  the  attempt,  and  unexpected  failure  in  the  execution  ;  it 
required  **  the  union  of  philosophy  and  political  skiU,  of  erudition  and  elo- 
quence, qualities  which  he  was  9orry  to  obserYO  appeared  here  in  no  eminent 
degree."^     Dr  Macqueen  published  a  letter  in  an  anonymous  form,  defending 
the  sermon,  and  the  hidden  literary  assassin  boldly  maintained  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Dr  Henry,  an  accusation  not  withdrawn  till  the  respectable  author  an- 
nounced himself  to  the  world.     Dr  Henry  was  soon  after  appointed  by  the 
magistrates  to  the  situation  of  morning  lecturer  to  the  Tron  dmrch.     Under 
the  disguise  of  the  communication  of  a  correspondent,  who  mildly  hints  that  the 
consequence  of  the  proceeding  will  be  a  suit  against  the  magistrates,  we 
find  the  rounded  periods  of  Stuart  denouncing  the  act  in  those  terms  in  which 
indignant  Tirtue  traces  the  nuizes  of  vice  and  deceit,  at  **  alfording  a  pre- 
cedent from  which  the  mortifications  of  the  pious,  may  be  impiously  prostituted 
to  uses  to  which  they  were  never  intended."    In  token  of  high  respect,  the 
General  Assembly  had  chosen  Dr  Henry  as  their  moderator,  on  his  first  return 
as  a  member  of  that  Tenerable  body ;  and  being  thus  marked  out  as  a  leader  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  he  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
ensuing  session.     Here  his  enemy  keeps  an  unsleeping  eye  on  his  motions. 
Whilst  the  speeches  of  others  are  unnoticed  or  reported  in  their  native  simplicity, 
the  narrator  prepares  himself  for  the  handling  of  a  choice  morsel  when  he  ap- 
proaches the  historian.     *'  The  opinion  of  one  member,"  he  observes,  **  we 
shall  lay  before  the  reader,  on  account  of  its  singularity.     It  is  that  of  Dr  Henry, 
the  moderator  of  last  assembly  \^^  and  then  he  proceeds  to  attract  the  finger  of 
scorn  towards  opinions  a«  ordinary  as  any  opinions  could  well  be  conceived. 
The  Doctor  cannot  even  absent  himself  from  a  meeting  without  the  circumstance 
being  remarked,  and  a  cause  assigned  which  will  admit  the  application  of  a  pre- 
concerted sneer.     Dr  Robertson  was  the  opponent  of  Dr  Henry  in  this  assent 
bly.     The  periodical  writer  was  the  enemy  of  both,  and  his  ingenuity  has  been 
taxed  to  bestow  ridicule  on  both  parties     Stuart  at  length  slowly  approaches 
the  head  and  front  of  his  victim's  ofiending,  and  fixes  on  it  with  deadly  eager- 
ness.    After  having  attacked  the  other  vulnerable  points  of  the  author,  he  rushes 
ravenously  on  lus  history,  and  attempts  its  demolition.     He  finds  that  the  unfor- 
tunate   author  *'  neither  furnishes   entertainment  nor  instruction.      Difiuse, 
vulgar,  and  ungreunmatical,  he  strips  history  of  all  her  ornaments.     His  conce^ 
sions  are  evidently  contradictory  to  his  conclusions.     It  is  thus  perpetually  with 
authors  who  examine  subjects  which  they  cannot  comprehend.     He  has  amasMd 
all  the  refuse  and  lumber  of  the  times  he  would  record."     *'  The  mind  of  his 
readers  is  affected  with  no  agreeable  emotions,  it  is  awakened  only  to  disgust 
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and  fatigue.^  But  Stuart  was  not  content  with  peneoution  at  home,  he  wished 
to  add  the  weapons  of  others  to  his  own.  For  this  purpose  he  procured  a  wor- 
thy associate^  Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Manchester,  and  author  of  the 
*'  Genuine  History  of  the  Britons.''  Stuart,  a  vague  theorist  in  elegant  and 
sonorous  diction ,  who  was  weak  enough  to  helieve  that  his  serrile  imitations  of 
Montesquieu  raised  him  to  a  parallel  with  that  great  man,  associated  himself  in 
this  work  of  charity  with  a  minute  and  pugnacious  antiquary,  useful  to  literature 
from  the  sheer  labour  he  had  encountered^  but  eminently  subject  to  l^e  prejudices 
to  which  those  who  confine  their  laborious  inrestigatious  to  one  narrow  branch 
of  knowledge,  are  exposed ; — a  person  who  would  expend  many  quarto  pages 
in  discussing  a  flint  arrow-head  or  a  tumulus  of  stones,  occasionally  attempting 
with  a  broken  wing  to  follow  the  flights  of  Gibbon,  but  generally  as  flat  and 
sterile  as  the  plains  in  which  he  strore  to  trace  Roman  encampments ;  two  more 
uncongenial  spirits  hardly  oTer  attempted  to  work  in  concert  It  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  the  minute  antiquary  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  extended 
theories  of  his  generaliziDg  colleague ;  and  the  generalizer,  though  he  took  oc- 
casion to  praise  the  petty  investigations  of  the  antiquary,  probably  regarded 
them  in  secret  with  a  similar  contempt  But  Stuart  found  the  natural  malignity 
of  Whitaker  a  useful  commodity ;  and  the  calm  good  sense  of  Henry  aflbrded 
them  a  conunon  object  of  hatred.  A  few  extracts  will  give  the  best  display  of 
the  spirit  of  Stuart*^  communications  to  his  friends  during  his  machina- 
tions. *'  David  Hume  wants  to  review  Henry :  but  that  task  is  so  precious,  that 
I  will  undertake  it  myself.  Moses,  were  he  to  ask  it  as  a  favour,  should 
not  have  it ;  yea,  not  even  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  I  wish  I  could 
transport  myself  to  London  to  review  him  for  the  Monthly — a  fire  there,  and 
in  the  Critical,  would  perfectly  annihilate  him.  Could  you  do  nothing  in  the 
latter?  To  the  former  I  suppose  David  Hume  has  transcribed  the  criticism  he 
intended  for  us.  It  is  precious,  and  would  divert  you.  I  keep  a  proof  of  it 
in  my  cabinet,  for  the  amusement  of  friends.  This  great  philosopher  begins 
to  dote.^  To-morrow  morning  Henry  sets  ofl^  for  London,  with  immense  hopes 
of  selling  his  history.  I  wish  sincerely  that  I  could  enter  Holbom  the 
same  hour  with  him.  He  should  have  a  repeated  fire  to  combat  with.  I  en- 
treat that  you  may  be  so  kind  as  to  let  him  feel  some  of  your  thunder.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  &vour.  If  Whitaker  is  in  London,  he  could  give  a  blow. 
Faterson  will  give  him  a  knock.  Strike  by  aU  means.  The  wretch  will  trem- 
ble, grow  pale,  and  return  with  a  consciousness  of  his  debility.  I  have  a  thou- 
sand thanks  to  give  you  for  your  insertion  of  the  paper  in  the  London 
Chronicle,  and  for  the  part  you  propose  to  act  in  regard  to  Henry.  I  could 
wish  that  you  knew  for  certain  his  being  in  London  before  you  strike  the  first 
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«  D'lsiBelTs  Calamities  of  Authors,  ii.  67.  The  author  appends  In  a  note  <*  The  critique 
cm  Henry,  in  the  Monthly  Review,  yraa  written  by  Hume,  and  because  the  philosopher  was 
cendid,  he  is  hen  said  to  have  doted."  We  suspect  this  is  erroneous,  and  founded  on  mere 
presumption.  We  have  carefully  read  the  two  critiques  on  Henry  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
which  appeared  previous  to  Hume's  death.  The  elegance  and  profundity  of  Hume  are  want- 
ing, and  in  givixig  an  opinion  of  the  work,  which  is  moderate  and  tolerably  just,  the  RoTiewer 
compares  it  somewhat  disparagingly  with  the  works  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  a  piece  of  con- 
ceit and  affectation  which  the  £reat  philosopher  would  not  have  condescended  to  perpetrate. 
That  Hume  prepared  and  published  a  RcTiew  of  Henry's  booic  we  have  no  doubt  In  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine  for  1791,  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  same  year,  a  critique 
is  quoted,  the  work  **  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  historians  of  the  present  age,  whose  history 
of  the  same  periods  justly  possesses  the  highest  reputation."  Without  the  aid  of  such  a  state- 
ment, the  style  stamps  the  author,  and  we  may  have  occasion  to  quote  it  in  the  text  as  the 
vrork  of  Hume.  Where  it  made  its  first  appearance,  a  search  through  the  principal  period!* 
cals  of  the  day  has  not  enabled  us  to  discover.  It  is  in  the  fint  person  singular,  and  may  have 
been  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper. 
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blow.  Ad  inquiry  at  Cadell'8  will  give  thii.  When  you  have  an  enemy  to  at- 
tack, I  shall  in  return  give  my  best  assistance ,  and  aim  at  him  a  mortal  blow  ; 
and  rush  forward  to  his  orerdirow,  though  the  flames  of  hell  should  start  up  to 
oppose  me." 

Henry  was  not  in  possession  of,  the  poisoned  weapons  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  retaliate^  and  his  good  sense  and  equanimity  of  mind  were  no 
permanent  protection  against  assaults  so  unceasing  and  rirulent.  He  felt  him- 
self the  personal  subject  of  ridicule  and  penrersion,  his  expected  gains  denied, 
and  the  fame  which  he  expected  from  years  of  labour  and  retirement  snatched 
from  his  grasp  by  the  hand  of  a  ruffian.'  In  the  midst  of  tliese  adversities 
Henry  went  to  London  for  actual  shelter,  but  the  watdiful  enemy  observed  his 
motions — attacks  were  inserted  in  one  print  and  copied  into  another — the  influ- 
ence of  his  persecuUHT  is  widely  perceptible  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
age.  The  Critical  Review  had  praised  the  first  volume  of  his  history.  The 
second  meets  with  a  very  diflerent  i^eception :  **  it  ib  with  pain  the  reviewer 
observes,  that  in  proportion  aa  his  narrative  and  inquiries  are  applied  to  cultivated 
times,  his  diligence  and  labour  seem  to  relax,"  and  a  long  list  of  alleged  inaoeo- 
racies,  chiefly  on  minute  and  disputed  points,  followa :  the  style  is  evidently  not 
the  natural  language  of  the  pompous  Stuart,  but  it  is  got  up  in  obedience  to  his 
directions  on  the  vulnerable  points  of  the  historian,  and  the  minuteness  hints  at  the 
hand  of  Whitaker.  Henry  answered  by  a  moderate  letter  defending  his  opinions, 
and  acknowledging  one  mistake.  The  reviewer  returns  to  his  work  with  reno- 
vated vigour,  and  among  other  things  accuses  the  historian  of  wilfully  perverting 
authority.  The  charge  of  dishonesty  rouses  the  calm  divine,  and  with  some 
severity  he  produces  the  words  of  the  authority,  and  the  use  he  has  made  of  them. 
The  editor  claims  the  merit  of  candour  for  printing  the  communication,  and  aa 
there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  it  contains,  appends  an  obscure  hint  which  seems 
to  intimate  he  knows  more  than  he  chooses  to  tell ;  a  mode  of  backing  oot  of  a 
mistake  not  uncommon  in  periodical  works,  as  if  the  editorial  dignity  were  of  so 
delicate  a  nature  as  not  to  bear  a  candid  and  honourable  confession  of  error. 
Years  afterwards,  it  is  singular  to  discover  the  Critical  Review  returning  to  its  ori- 
ginal tone,  and  lauding  the  presence  of  qualities  of  which  it  had  found  occasion 
to  censure  the  want  Stuart  associated  himself  with  his  friend  Whitaker  in  conduct- 
ing the  English  Review  in  1783,  and  it  is  singular,  that  amidst  the  devastation  of 
that  irascible  periodical,  no  blow  is  aimed  at  Henry.  But  Stuart  did  not  neglect  his 
duty  in  the  Political  Herald,  published  in  1785,  an  able  disturber  of  the  tranquillity 
of  literature,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  conductor.  Here  he  gave  his  last  and  deepest 
stab  ;  accusing  the  venerable  historian  in  terms  the  most  bitter  and  vituperative, 
of  a  hankering  after  language  and  ideas,  unworthy  of  his  profession ;  conduding 
with  the  observation  that  ''  an  extreme  attention  to  smut  in  a  presbyterian  cler- 
gyman, who  has  reached  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  is  a  deformity  so  shocking, 
Uiat  no  language  of  reprobation  is  strong  enough  to  chastise  it"^  The  heartless 
insinuation  was  probably  dictated  by  Uie  consciousness  that,  whether  true  or  false, 
no  charge  would  be  more  acutely  felt  by  the  simple-minded  divine.  Stuart  had, 
however,  a  very  acute  eye  towards  the  real  faUings  of  Henry,  and  in  his  Protean 
attacks,  he  has  scarcely  left  one  of  them  without  a  brand.  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  he  said  to  his  London  correspondent,  "  If  you  would  only  transcribe 
his  jests,  it  would  make  him  perfectly  ridiculous."     Henry  was  fond  of  gamish- 

^  Behold  the  triumph  of  the  calumniator  in  the  success  of  his  laboun :  <*  I  we  er^ry  day 
that  what  is  written  to  a  man's  disparagement  is  never  forgot  nor  forgiyen.  Poor  Henry  is  on 
the  point  of  death,  and  his  friends  declare  that  I  have  killed  him;  I  received  the  information 
as  a  compliment,  and  begged  they  would  not  do  me  so  much  honour.*'  iVlsnieli^  Cahiini- 
ties,  il.  72. 

«  PoliUcal  Herald,  v.  i.  p.  ^09. 
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ing  with  a  few  nUiet  of  wit,  his  picturM  of  human  folly  ;  but  he  wai  unhappy  in 
the  bold  attempt  They  had  too  much  pleating  gimplidty  and  good-humourad 
grotesqueness  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied.  More  like  the  good- 
natured  humour  of  Goldamith,  than  the  piercing  sarcaim  of  Voltaire,  they  might 
have  lerred  to  ftrike  the  lighter  foiblet  exhibited  in  our  daily  path ;  but  to  attack 
the  grander  follies  of  mankind  displayed  in  history,  it  may  be  said  they  did  not 
possess  suflicient  venom  to  make  fonnidable  so  light  a  weapon  as  wit 

We  liare  been  so  mndi  engrossed  with  the  dreary  details  of  malignity,  that  we 
will  scarcely  find  room  for  many  other  details  of  Henry's  life ;  but  the  history 
of  the  book  is  the  history  of  the  author — in  its  fiite  is  included  all  that  the  world 
need  cure  to  know,  of  the  unassuming  individual  who  composed  it  It  is  with 
pleasure^  then,  that  we  turn  to  the  brighter  side  ;  Henry  cdmly  weathered  oqt 
the  storm  which  assailed  him,  and  in  his  green  old  age,  the  world  smiled  upon 
his  labours.  Hume,  who  had  so  successfully  trod  the  same  field,  was  the  first  >o 
meet  Henry's  book  with  a  welcome  hearty  and  sincere ;  he  knew  the  difficulties 
of  the  task,  and  if  he  was  sufficiently  acute  to  observe  that  Henry  was  far  behind 
himself,  neither  jealousy  nor  conceit  provoked  him  to  give  utterance  to  such 
feelings.  "His  historical  narratives,"  says  this  able  judge,  "are  as  full  as 
those  remote  times  seem  to  demand,  and  at  the  same  time,  his  inquiries  of  the 
antiquarian  kind  omit  nothing  which  can  be  an  object  of  doubt  or  curiosity.  The 
one  as  well  as  the  other  is  delivered  with  great  pempiouity,  and  no  less  propria 
ety,  which  are  the  true  ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writing;  all  superfluous 
embellishments  are  avoided ;  and  the  reader  will  hardly  find  in  our  language 
any  pezformance  that  unites  together  so  perfectly  the  two  great  points  of  enter- 
tainment and  imtruction."  I>r  Henry  had  printed  the  first  edition  of  the  first 
l&re  volumes  of  his  book  at  his  o^vn  risk,  but  on  a  demand  for  a  new  edition, 
he  entered  into  a  transaction  with  a  bookseller,  which  returned  him  £3300.  In 
the  middle  of  its  career  the  work  secured  royal  attention ;  l<mi  Mansfield  recom- 
mended the  author  to  George  the  Third,  and  his  majesty  "  considering  his  dis- 
tinguished talents,  and  great  literary  merit,  and  the  importance  of  the  very  use- 
ful and  laborious  work  in  which  he  was  so  successfully  engaged,  as  titles  to  his 
royal  countenance  and  fitvour,"  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  a  £100  a-year. 
For  the  honour  of  royal  munificence,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gift  was  the 
reward  of  labour  and  literary  merit,  and  not  (as  the  author's  enemies  have 
proclaimed)  the  wages  of  the  political  principles  he  inculcated.  The  insinuation 
is,  indeed,  not  without  apparent  foundation.  Henry,  if  not  a  perverter  of  history 
in  favour  of  arbitrary  power,  is  at  least  one  of  those  prudent  speculators  who 
are  apt  to  look  on  government  as  something  established  on  fixed  and  perma- 
nent principles,  to  which  all  opposing  interests  must  give  way — on  the  govern- 
ment as  something  highly  respectable, — on  the  mass  of  the  people  as  something 
not  quite  so  respectable — on  the  community  as  existing  for  the  government,  and 
not  on  the  government  as  adapted  to  the  conveniences  of  the  community. 

Five  volumes  of  Dr  Henry's  history  appeared  before  his  death,  and  the  ample 
materials  he  had  left  for  the  completion  of  the  sixth  were  aftenvards  edited  by 
Mr  Laing,  and  a  continuation  was  written  by  Mr  Petit  Andrews.  The  laborious 
author  prepared  the  whole  for  the  press  with  his  own  hand,  notwithstanding  a 
tremulous  disorder,  which  compelled  him  to  write  on  a  book  placed  on  his  knee. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  retired  to  Milnfield,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  where  he  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  friend  and  relative,  Mr  Laurie. 
In  1786 ,  his  constitution  began  visibly  to  decline ;  but  he  continued  his  labouii 
till  1790.  About  that  period  his  wife  was  aflbcted  with  blindness  from  a  cata- 
ract, and  he  accompanied  her  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  submitted  to  the  usual 
operation,  which,  however,  had  not  the  desired  effect  during  her  husband's  life- 
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time.  Dr  Henry  died  on  the  84th  of  Notsmber,  1790,  in  the  73d  year  of  hit 
age. — ^The  fifth  edition  of  the  History  of  Britain  ivas  published  in  1 893,  in 
twelve  Tolumes  8ro.  A  French  translation  was  published  in  1789 — 96,  by 
MM.  Rowland  and  Cantwell. 

HENRYSON,  Edward,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  civilian  and  dassical  scholar,  and  a 
senator  of  the  College  of  Justice.  The  period  of  the  birth  of  this  eminent  man 
is  unknown,  but  it  must  hare  taken  place  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Pre- 
▼iously  to  the  year  1551,  we  find  him  connecting  himself,  as  most  Scotsmen  of 
talent  and  education  at  that  period  did,  ivith  the  learned  men  on  the  continent, 
and  distinguishing  himself  in  his  knowledge  of  ciril  law,  a  science  which , 
although  it  was  the  foundation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  municipal  law  of  Scot- 
land, he  could  hare  no  ready  means  of  acquiring  in  his  own  countey.  This  study 
he  pursued  at  the  university  of  Bruges,  under  the  tuition  of  Equinar  Baro,  an 
eminent  civilian,  with  whom  he  afterwards  lived  on  terms  ni  intimacy  and  strong 
attachment  It  is  probable  that  he  owed  to  this  individual  his  introduction  to  a 
munificent  patron,  who  afterwards  watched  and  assisted  his  progress  in  the  world. 
Ulric  Fugger,  lord  of  Kirchberg  and  Weissenhome,  a  Tyrolese  nobleman,  who 
had  previously  distinguished  himself  as  the  patron  of  the  eminent  Scottish  civilian^ 
Scrimger,  extended  an  apparently  ample  literary  patronage  to  Henryson,  admit- 
ting him  to  reside  within  his  castle,  amidst  an  ample  assortment  of  valuable  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  bestowing  on  him  a  regular  pension.  Henryson  after- 
wards dedicated  his  works  to  his  patron,  and  the  circumstance  that  Baro  inscribed 
some  of  his  commentaries  on  the  Roman  law  to  the  same  individual,  prompts  us 
to  think  it  probable  that  Henryson  owed  the  notice  of  Fugger  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  kind  preceptor.'  Dempster,  who  in  his  life  of  Henryson,  as  usual, 
refers  to  authors  who  never  mention  his  name,  and  some  of  whom  indeed  wrote 
before  he  had  acquired  any  celebrity,  maintains  that  he  translated  into  Latin 
(probably  about  this  period,  and  while  he  resided  in  Fugger*s  castle)  the  '*  Com- 
mentarium  Stoicorum  Contrariorum  "  of  Plutarch ;  and  that  he  did  so  must  be 
credited,  as  the  work  is  mentioned  in  Quesnel's  Bibliotheca  lliuana ;  but  the  book 
appears  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  circle  of  literature,  and  it  is  not  now  to  be 
found  in  any  public  library  we  are  aware  of.  In  the  year  ]  553,  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  where  he  appears  to  have  practised  as  an  advocate.  The  protection  and 
hospitality  he  had  formerly  received  from  the  Tyrolese  nobleman,  was  continued 
to  him  by  Henry  Sinclair,  then  dean  of  Glasgow,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ross,  and 
president  of  the  Court  of  Session ; — thus  situated,  he  is  said  to  have  translated  the 
Encheiridion  of  Epictetus,  and  the  Commentaries  of  Arrian  ;  but  the  Aruit  of  his 
labours  was  never  published,  and  the  manuscript  is  not  known  to  be  in  existence. 
Again  Henryson  returned  to  the  continent,  after  having  remained  in  his  native 
country  for  a  short  period,  and  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Fugger  was  once  more 
open  for  his  reception.  About  this  period  Baro,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  Hen- 
ryson's  instructor  in  law,  published  a  Tractatus  on  Jurisdiction,  which  met  an  attack 
from  the  cirilian  Govea,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Henryson, 
as  an  opponent,  did  more  honour  to  his  talents  tlian  to  his  equanimity  and  can- 
dour. Henryson  defended  his  master,  in  a  controversial  pamphlet  of  some  length, 
entering  with  vehemence  into  the  minute  distinctions  which,  at  that  period,  dis- 
tracted the  intellects  of  the  most  eminent  jurisconsults.  This  work  is  dedicated 
to  his  patron  Fugger.  He  was  in  1554  chosen .  professor  of  the  civil  law  at 
Bruges,  a  university  in  which  one  who  wrote  a  century  later  states  him  to  have 
left  behind  him  a  strong  recollection  of  his  talents  and  virtues.  In  1555,  be 
published  another  work  oo  dvil  law,  entitled  ''  Commentatio  in  Tit  X.  Libri 

'  Vide  the  dedication  to  Tnustatus  de  Jurisdictione  Heiu^soiii,  Meennan's  Thesauius, 
rol.  ii. 
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Secundi  Iiiititutionum  de  Teitameotis  Ordinandu^"  It  it  a  lort  of  ranniiig 
commentary  on  the  title  of  which  it  profeiset  to  treat;  nvaa  dedicated  to 
Blidiael  D'Hospital,  chancellor  of  France,  and  had  the  good  fortune  along  with 
hia  preyioua  Tractatus,  to  be  engrossed  in  the  great  Thesaunu  Juris  Civilis  et 
Canonici  of  Gerard  Meerman,  an  honour  which  has  attached  itself  to  the  works 
of  few  Scottish  dTilians.  Henryson  appears,  soon  after  the  publication  of  this 
work,  to  hafe  resigned  his  professorship  at  Bruges,  and  to  have  returned  to 
Scotland  y  where  lucrative  prospects  were  opened  to  his  ambition. 

A  very  noble  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  courts  of  law,  is  the  atten- 
tion with  which  the  legislature  in  early  periods  prorided  for  the  interests  of  the 
poor.  Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  College  of  Justice,  an  adTocate  was  named 
and  paid,  for  conducting  the  cases  of  those  whose  pecuniary  circumstances  did 
not  permit  them  to  conduct  a  law-suit ;  and  Henryson  was  in  1557  appointed 
to  the  situation  of  counsel  for  the  poor,  as  to  a  great  public  office,  receiving  as 
a  salary  £30  Scots,  no  very  considerable  sum  even  at  that  period,  but  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  salary  allowed  to  the  lord  advocate.  When  the  judicial  privileges 
which  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  had  gradually  engrossed  from  the  judicature 
of  the  country,  were  considered  no  longer  the  indispensable  duties  and  privileges 
ei  churchnien,  but  more  fit  for  the  care  of  temporal  judges,  Henryson  was 
appointed  in  1563  to  the  office  of  commissary,  with  a  salary  of  300  merks. 
Secretary  Maitland  of  Lethington  having  in  January,  1566,  been  appointed  an 
ordtnatyy  in  place  of  being  an  extraordinary,  lord  of  session,  Henryson  was 
appointed  in  his  stead,  filling  a  situation  seldom  so  well  bestowed,  and  generally, 
instead  of  being  filled  by  a  profound  legal  scholar,  reserved  for  such  scions  of 
great  families,  as  the  government  could  not  easily  employ  otherwise.  Henrvson 
was  nominated  one  of- the  commission  appointed  in  May,  1566,  **  for  viseing, 
correcting,  and  imprenting  the  Laws  and  Acts  of  parliament"  Of  the  rather 
carelessly  anranged  volume  of  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  from  1424  to 
1564,  which  the  commission  produced  in  six  months  after  its  appointment,  he 
was  the  ostensible  editor,  and  wrote  the  prefiice ;  and  it  was  probably  as  holding 
such  a  situation,  or  in  reward  for  his  services,  that  in  June,  1566,  he  received 
an  exclusive  privilege  and  license  **  to  imprent  or  cause  imprent  and  seU,  the 
Lawis  and  Actis  of  Parliament ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bukes  of  Law  callit  Regiam 
Majestatem,  and  the  remanent  auld  Lawis  and  Actis  of  Parliament,  consequentlie 
maid  be  progress  of  time  unto  the  dait  of  thir  presentis,  viseit,  sychtit,  and  oor« 
rectit,  be  the  lordis  commissaris  speciallie  deput  to  the  said  viseing,  sychting, 
and  correcting  thairof,  and  that  for  the  space  of  ten  yeires  next  to  cum.'^'  In 
November,  1567,  he  was  removed  from  the  bench,  or,  in  the  words  of  a  con- 
temporary»  taken  '^  off  sessions,  because  he  was  one  of  the  king's  council ''"^ 
This  is  the  only  intimation  we  have  of  his  having  held  such  an  office ;  and  it  is  a 
rather  singular  cause  of  removal,  as  the  king's  advocate  was  then  entitled  to  sit 
on  the  bench,  and  was  frequently  chosen  from  among  the  lords  of  session. 
Henryson  was  one  of  the  procurators  for  the  church  in  1573.  The  period  oi 
his  death  is  not  known,  but  he  must  have  been  alive  in  1579,  as  lord  Forbes  at 
that  time  petitioned  parliament  that  he  might  be  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  deciding  the  diflerenoes  betwixt  the  Forbeses  and  G<n:dons. 

Henryson  has  received  high  praise  as  a  jurisconsult,  by  some  of  his  brethren 

of  the  continent,  and  Dempster  considered  him — "  SoUa  Papiniartis  in  juris 

cognitione  inferior,*'   A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Grey  Fi'iars* 

churchyard  of  Edinburgh,  by  his  son  Thomas  Henryson,  lord  Chesters,  who  is 

said  by  Dempster  and  others  to  have  displayed  many  of  tJie  legal  and  other 

qualifications  of  his  father. 

'  Reports  from  the  Record  Commissioii,  i.  857. 

'  Denmiln  MS.— Haig  and  Briuiton's  History  of  the  College  of  Justice,  133. 
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HENRYSON,  or  HENDEE9(»i,  Robbet,  a  po«t  of  th«  fifteenth  century,  is 
described  as  haTiog  been  chief  schoohnaster  of  DunfennUne,  and  tbw  is  ahiMWt 
the  only  particular  of  bis  life  that  is  sufficiently  ascertained.  Aooording  to  one 
writer,  be  was  a  notary  public,  as  well  as  a  sdioolniaster :  and  another  is  indinad 
to  identify  him  with  Henryson  of  Fordell,  the  father  of  Jamee  Henryson  who 
was  king's  advocate  and  justice  deik,  and  who  perished  in  the  fatd  battle  o£ 
Flodden.  This  very  dubious  account  seems  to  have  originated  with  Sir  Robert 
Douglas ;  who  avers  that  Robert  Henryson  appears  to  have  been  a  penon  of 
distinction  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Third,  and  that  he  was  tho  ftther  of  tlie 
king's  advocate.  Douglas  refers  to  a  certain  charter,  granted  by  the  abbot  of 
Dunfermline  in  1478,  where  Robert  Henryson  subscribes  as  a  witness;'  but  in 
tills  charter  he  certainly  appears  without  any  particular  distinction,  as  he  merely 
attests  it  in  the  character  of  a  notary  public.  A  later  writer  is  still  more  inac 
curate  when  he  pretends  that  the  same  witness  is  described  as  Robert  Henryson 
of  Fordell ;"'  in  this  and  other  two  charters  which  occur  in  the  Chartulary  of 
Dunfermline,  he  is  described  as  a  notary  public,  without  any  other  addition.* 
That  the  notary  public,  the  schoolmaster  of  Dunlennline,  and  the  proprietor  of 
Fordell,  were  one  and  the  same  indiridual,  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  upon 
such  slender  and  defective  evidence.  Henryson,  or,  according  to  its  more 
modem  and  less  correct  form,  Henderson,  was  not  at  that  period  an  uncommon 
surname.  It  is  not  however  improbable  that  the  schoolmaster  may  have  exer- 
cised the  profession  of  a  notary.  While  the  canon  law  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
this  profession  was  generally  exercised  by  eodesiasticB,  and  some  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  practice  are  still  to  be  traced ;  every  notary  designatei  hiuiseif  a 
clerk  of  a  particular  diocese ;  and  by  the  act  of  1584,  whidi  under  the  penalty 
of  deprivation  prohibited  the  clergy  from  following  the  profession  of  the  law, 
they  still  retained  the  power  of  making  testaments ;  so  ^t  we  continue  to  ad- 
mit the  rule  of  the  canon  law,  which  sustains  a  will  attested  by  the  parish  priest 
and  two  or  three  witnesses.^  If  therefore  Henryson  was  a  notary,  it  ia  highly 
probable  that  he  was  also  an  ecclesiastic,  and  if  he  was  an  eoclesiasUCy  he  could 
not  well  leave  any  legitimate  ofispring.  The  poet,  in  one  of  his  worics,  describes 
himself  as  "  ane  man  of  age ;"  and  from  Sir  Francis  Kinaston  we  learn  that 
^'  being  very  old  he  died  of  a  diarrhs  or  fluxe."  With  respect  to  the  period  of 
his  decease,  it  is  at  least  certain  tliat  he  died  before  Dunbar,  who  in  his  Lament, 
printed  in  the  year  1508,  commemorates  him  among  other  departed  poets : 

"  In  Dunfermling  he  hes  tane  Broun, 
With  gude  Mr  Robert  Henrjwun." 

The  compositions  of  Henryson  erince  a  poetical  Ihncy,  and,  for  the  period 
when  he  lived,  an  elegant  simplicity  of  taste.  He  has  carefidly  avoided  that 
cumbrous  and  ritiated  diction  which  began  to  prevail  among  the  Scottish  as 
well  as  the  English  poets.  To  his  power  of  poetical  conception  he  unites  no 
inconsiderable  skill  in  versification :  his  lines,  if  divested  of  their  imoouth  ortho- 
graphy, might  often  be  mistaken  for  those  of  a  much  more  modem  poet  His 
principal  work  is  the  collection  of  Fables,  thirteen  in  number,  which  are  written 
in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  are  frequently  distinguished  by  their  ardi  simplicity ; 
but  in  compontions  of  this  nature,  brevity  is  a  quality  which  may  be  conaidefed 

'  Douglas's  Baronnge  of  Scotland^  p.  518. 

"  SibbBld*8  Chronicle  of  iScottiah  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

•  Chartulary  of  Dunfermline,  f.  64.  a. — Robert  Henrj'son  is  a  iivitness  to  other  two  charters 
which  occur  in  the  same  record,  t  63.  a.  b.  His  only  mark  of  distinction  is  that  of  being  de- 
signated Magister,  while  the  names  of  several  other  witnesses  appsar  without  this  title.  Ha 
h£d  perhaps  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  ails. 

*  Decretal,  (iregorii  IX.  lib.  iii.  tit.  xxvi.  cap.  x. 
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as  almost  indispeiuabley  nor  can  it  bo  deniod  that  those  of  Henryson  sometimes 
extend  to  too  great  a  length.  The  collection  is  introduced  by  a  prologue,  and 
another  is  prefixed  to  the  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  mouae. 

The  tale  of  Vpoulands  Mouse  and  the  Bui^esw  Mouse  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts  in  this  department  The  same  tale,  which  is  bcHrrowed 
from  Aop,  has  been  told  by  many  other  poets,  ancient  as  well  as  modem. 
Babrias  has  despatched  the  st<vy  of  the  two  mice  in  a  few  rentB,  but  Henryson 
has  extended  it  over  a  surface  of  several  pages.  Henryson*s  Tale  of  Sir  Cbaun- 
tedeire  and  the  Foxe  is  evidently  borrowed  from  Chaucer's  Nonnes  Pteestes 
Tale.  From  these  apologues  some  curious  fragments  of  information  maybe 
gleaned.  That  of  the  Sheepe  and  the  Dog,  contains  all  the  porticuhm  of  an 
action  before  the  consistory  court,  and  probably  as  complete  an  exposure  of 
such  transactions  as  the  author  could  prudently  hsisard.  The  proceedings  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  seem  about  this  period  to  have  been  felt  as  a  common  grievance. 

Another  conspicuous  production  of  Henryson  is  the  Testament  of  Creneid,' 
which  is  the  sequel  to  Chaucer's  Troylus  and  Creseyde,  and  is  commonly  printed 
among  the  works  of  that  poet  It  evidently  rises  above  the  ordinary  standard 
of  that  period,  and  on  some  occasions  evinces  no  mean  felicity  of  conception. 
The  silent  interview  between  Troilus  and  Creswid  is  skilfully  delineated ;  and  the 
entire  passage  has  been  described  as  beautiful  by  a  very  competent  judge  of  old 
poetry.^  It  is  unneoesuiry  to  remark  that  for  "  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,*'  neither 
Chaucer  nor  Henryson  had  recourse  to  the  classical  sources :  this,  Uke  some 
other  subjects  of  ancient  history,  had  been  invested  with  all  the  characteristics  of 
modem  romance ;  nor  could  the  Scottish  poet  be  expected  to  deviate  from  the 
models  which  delighted  his  contemporaries.  Sir  Troilus  is  commended  for  his 
knightly  piety;  a  temple  is  converted  into  a  kirk;  Mercury  is  elected  speaker 
9i  the  parliament;  and  Cresseid,  on  being  afflicted  with  a  leprosy,  is  consigned 
to  a  spittal-hoose,  in  order  to  beg  with  cup  and  clapper.  The  personages  are 
ancient,  but  the  institutions  and  manners  are  all  modem. 

Henryson's  tale  of  Orpheus  is  not  free  from  similar  incongruities,  and  pos- 
sesses fewer  attractions ;  it  is  indeed  somewhat  languid  and  feeble,  and  may  have 
been  a  lucubration  of  the  author's  old  age.  Sir  Orpheus  is  represented  as  a  king 
of  Thrace,  and  is  first  despatched  to  heaven  in  search  of  the  lost  Eurydice. 

Quheii  endit  was  the  sangis  lamentable, 
He  tuke  his  harp,  that  on  his  breast  can  h>-iig, 

Syne  poasit  to  the  hevln,  as  sais  th»-fable, 
To  seke  his  wjf,  hot  that  auailit  no  thing : 

'  The  Testament  of  Cresseid,  oompyiit  be  Mr  Robert  Henrj^sone,  Sculemaister  in  Dun- 
fermeling.  Imprentitat  Edinburgh  be  Henrie  Charteris,  1593,  ito.— "  Ffor  the  author  of 
this  supplement,"  sa\i  Sir  Fiancis  Kinaston,  *<  called  the  Tesrament  of  Cresseid,  which  may 
passe  for  the  sixt  anu  last  booke  of  this  story,  I  have  very  sufficiently  bin  informed  by  Sr.  Tho. 
Sresldn,  late  earle  of  Kelly,  and  divers  aged  schollers  of  the  Scottish  nation,  that  it*  was  made 
and  written  bv  one  Mr  Robert  Henderson,  sometime  chiefe  schoole^master,  in  Damfermling, 
much  about  the  time  that  Chaucer  was  first  printed  and  dedicated  to  King  Henry  the  8th  by 
Mr  Thinne,  which  was  neere  the  end  of  his  raigne.  This  Mr  Henderson  wittily  observing 
that  Chaucer  in  his  5th  booke  had  related  the  death  of  Troilus,  but  made  no  mention  what 
became  of  Cresseid,  he  learnedly  takes  upon  him,  in  a  fine  poetioall  way,  to  expresthe  punish* 
ment  and  end  due  to  a  fidse  unconstamt  whore,  wliich  commonly  terminates  in  extreme  misery.*** 
See  the  Loves  of  Troilus  and  Creseid,  written  by  Cluueer ;  with  a  Commentary  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Kinaston,  p.  xxix.    Lend.  1796,  8vo.    Kinaston  had  translated  into  LAtin  rhyme  two  books 


who  announcecThis  intention  of  committing  it  to  the  press,  but  did  not  find  encouragement  to 
proceed  beyond  a  short  specimen. 
•  &ott*s  Notes  to  Sir  Tristrem,  p.  362. 
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By  Wadlyng  strete?  he  went  but  tar)ing, 
Syne  come  dotm  throu  the  spere  of  Saturn  aid, 
Quhllk  fiider  is  of  ail  thir  stemis  caid. 

Haring  searched  the  aun  and  planets  without  success,  he  directs  his  oouise 
towards  the  earth ,  and  in  his  passage  is  regaled  with  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
His  subsequent  adventures  are  drcumstantiiily,  but  not  very  poetically  detailed. 
In  enumerating  the  various  characteis  whom  he  finds  in  the  domains  of  Pluto, 
the  poet  is  guilty  of  a  glaring  anachronism :  here  Orpheus  finds  Julius  CsBsar, 
Nero,  and  even  popes  and  cardinals ;  and  it  is  likewise  to  be  remarked  that  the 
heathen  and  Christian  notions  of  hell  are  blended  together.  But  sudi  anachron- 
isms are  very  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  Mr 
Warton  remarks  that  Chaucer  has  been  guilty  of  a  very  diverting,  and  what  may 
be  termed  a  double  anadironism,  by  representing  Cresseid  and  two  of  her 
female  companions  as  reading  the  Thebaid  of  Statius.^  Like  the  fables  of  Hen- 
ryson,  his  tale  of  Orpheus  is  followed  by  a  long  moral ;  and  here  he  professes  to 
have  derived  his  materials  firom  Boethius  and  one  of  his  commentators. 

The  Bludy  Seik  is  an  allegorical  poem  of  considerable  ingenuity.  The  poet 
represents  the  fair  daughter  of  an  ancient  and  worthy  king  as  having  been  car- 
ried away  by  a  hideous  giant,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  she  was  doomed 
to  linger  until  some  valiant  knight  should  achieve  her  deliverance.  A  worthy 
prince  at  length  appeared  as  her  champion,  vanquished  the  giant,  and  thrust  him 
into  his  own  loathsome  dungeon.  Having  restored  the  damsel  to  her  father,  he 
felt  that  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound :  he  requested  her  to  retain  fait  bloody 
shirt,  and  to  contemplate  it  whenever  a  new  lover  should  present  himself.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  the  interpretation  of  this  aUegory  involves  the  high  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Abbay  Walk  is  of  a  solemn  character,  and  is  not  altogether  incapable  of 
impressing  the  imagination.  Its  object  is  to  inculcate  submission  to  the  various 
dispensations  of  Providence,  and  this  theme  is  managed  with  some  degree  of 
skiU.  But  the  most  beautiful  of  Henryson's  productions  is  Robene  and  Makyne, 
the  earliest  specimen  of  pastoral  poetry  in  the  Scottish  language.  I  consider  it 
as  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  similar  attempts  of  Spenser  and  Browne ;  it 
is  free. from  the  glaring  improprieties  which  sometimes  appear  in  the  pastorals  of 
those  more  recent  writers,  and  it  exhibits  many  genuine  strokes  of  poetical  deli- 
neation. The  shepherd's  indifference  is  indeed  too  suddenly  converted  into  lore ; 
but  this  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  the  operations  of  nature  are  not 
faithfully  represented.  The  story  is  skilfully  conducted,  the  sentiments  and  man- 
ners are  truly  pastoral,  and  the  diction  possesses  wonderful  terseness  and  suavity. 

The  Fables  of  Henryson  were  reprinted  in  1832,  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,^ 
from  the  edition  of  Andrew  Hart ;  of  which  the  only  copy  known  to  exist  had 
been  recently  added  to  that  great  repository  of  Scottish  literature,  the  Advo- 
cates' Library. 

7  Watling-fitreet  isa  name  given  to  one  of  the  ffreat  Roman  vmj'S  in  Britain.  (Honley's 
Roman  Antiquities  of  BriUiin,  p.  387.  Lond.  1732,  fol.)  This  passage,  which  to  some  per- 
sons may  appear  so  unintelligible,  will  be  best  explained  by  a  quotation  fiom  Chaucer's  Housa 
of  Fame,  b.  ii. 

Lo,  quod  he,  cnste  yp  thyne  eye, 
Se  yonder,  lo,  the  Galaxye, 
The  whiche  men  depe  the  Milky  Way, 
For  it  is  why te ;  and  some  per&y 
Callen  it  Watlynge  strete. 
B  In  Shakspeare's  Troilus  and  Cressida,  sa}S  Mr  Douce,  "  Hedor  quotes  Aristotle,  Ulysses 
speaks  of  the  hull-bearing  Milo,  and  Paiidarus  of  a  man  bom  in  April.    Friday  and  Sunilay, 
and  even  minced-pies  with  dates  in  them,  are  introduced."    (Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  voL 
ii  p.  291.) 
'  From  the  accurate  memoir  prefixed  to  this  volume,  we  have,  by  the  kind  permisrionof  ths 
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HEPBURN,  Ja3ik8  Bonavkntura,  of  the  order  of  the  Minims,  said  to  have 
been  an  extensife  Ungulst,  lexicographer,  grammarian,  and  biblical  commenta- 
tor.    When  the  historian  and  biographer  happens  wthin  the  range  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  find  accounts  of  occurrences  evidently  problematical,  and  as  evidenUy 
based  on  truths,  while  he  can  discover  no  data  for  the  separation  of  truth  from 
falsehood,  his  critical  powers  are  taxed  to  no  inconsiderable  extent     There  are 
Uiree  several  memoirs  of  the  individual  under  consideration.     The  fint  is  to  be 
found  m  the  Historia  Eoclesiastica  Gentis  Scotorum,  of  Dempster,  an  author 
whose  vemcity  we  have  ahready  had  occasion  to  characterize.     Another  is  in  the 
Lives  of^coto  Writers,  by  Dr  George  M'Kenzie,  a  work  to  which  we  have  made 
cjDCMional  aUusions,  and  which  shall  hereafter  receive  due  discussion;  and  the 
third  IS  m  the  European  Magazine  for  1795,  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Lettioe. 
llempster's  account  is  short  and  meagre,  except  in  the  enumeration  of  the  great 
linguists  works ;  the  second  is  as  ample  as  any  one  need  desire ;  and  the  third 
adds  nothing  to  the  two  preceding,  except  the  faoeUous  remarks  of  the  author. 
Among  other  authoriUes  which  might  have  given  some  account  of  his  wriUngs 
or  at  least  hinted  at  the  existence  of  such  a  person,  all  we  can  discover  bearing 
referen^  to  any  of  his  twenty-nine  elaborate  works,  is  the  slight  notice  we  shall 
presently  allude  ta     According  to  M'Kenzie,  *•  Dempster  says  that  he  u  men- 
tioned with  great  honour  by  VincenUus  Blancus,  a  noble  Venetian  in  his  Book 
of  Lettcis;''  on  reference  to  Dempster,  the  apparenUy  extensive  subject  shrinks 
jnto     De  Litem  in  manubrio  culteUi  sancti  Petri.''     Now  we  might  have  sus. 
pected  that  Dempster  had  intended  to  perpetrate  a  practical  joke  in  the  choice 
of  a  name,  had  we  not,  after  considerable  research,  discovered  that  there  is  such 
a  discMssion  on  the  pen  knife  of  .St  Peter  in  existence,  from  the  pen  of  Vincenxo 
isiandn,  a  Venetian ;» to  this  rare  work,  however,  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  access,  the  only  copy  of  it,  of  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  trace 
the  existence,  being  in  the  library  of  the  British  museum,  and  we  must  leave  the 
information  it  may  afford  on  the  life  of  Hepburn  to  some  more  fortunate 
investigator.     M*Kenoe  farther  states  that  "he  is  highly  commended  by  that 
leanied  Dr  of  the  canon  Uw,  James  Gafferel,  in  his  book  of  Unheard  of  Curiosi- 
tiee ;    on  turning  to  this  curious  volume,  we  find  the  author  "  highly  recommend- 
ing »'  Hatmiu9  and  his  book,  *«  Antiquitatum  Philosophiae  Barbaricie."*     But 
unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  our  linguist,  the  author  of  that  book  was  Otho 
Heurnius,  or  Otho  Van  Heum,  a  naUve  of  Utrecht,  and  son  and  successor  to  the 
1^1^  P'^y^ician  Ian  Van  Heum.     We  now  turn  with  some  satisfaction  to  the 
only  fan  ground  we  have,  on  which  to  place  the  bare  existence  of  Hepburn  as 
an  auUion     In  the  Bibliotheca  Latino-Hebraica  of  Imbonatus,'  amidst  the  other 
numberless  forgotten  books  and  names,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  few  words  that 
'  Bonaventora  Hepbemus  Scotus  ord.  min."  wrote  a  small  Hebrew  lexicon, 
pnnted  in  duodecimo:  its  description  shows  it  to  have  been  a  small  and  trifling 

T^Sri  hMlli;!li'!&'l^"'^!r^'^l?^^^  ^^*^*-  J"  ^«  ^'^^  «»^  Scottish  Worthies,  Mr  P.  F. 
iriJ^«L„J^„.  ^^i^'^'S'^^'*"®'^'*'***"*^***®  ™«"t«  o^  Henryson's  poetry,  of  which  he 
Se ^Jrthf  ^^  .  ""k^^T"  ""^  ^*  ™*"  *>^  ^"  remarkaWe  mai/iTisldimcult,  when 
Fn  s^n^  ^IfT^^J"  ^^"^  '^^y  ""fy*  ^^^'  *»  ^P^^  »"  *«™«  «f  t«>  ^™  encomium. 
^rieS^hS^*    Tk^""^  r®"  "^  8«Wjmity  of  painting,  in  pathos  and  sweetness,  in  the 

feSta  J?^..     ^^'T^^;*'^  ^?  P'**"*  *"^  *»  **»*  fin*  natural  taste,  whi^i  Rejecting  thi 

I  vil?"  ■%  ™  f^  ^  ^^^^  for  itself-he  is  altogether  excellent"  * 

Pietro^S  \^n    Ifflo"^^  mtomo  alii  camtteri  che  sono  sopra  iJ  manico  del  coltello  di  S. 

ex'iiS^l  r"^'^"  Curiositates  inaudit®,  de  figuris  Persarum  talismanids,  cum  notis,  &c, 

>  BibZJPi?7'«^'^^.  ^*'^^-  *^^'  2  vols..  12mo,  vide  pp.  22,  35,  61.  134. 
contm  JnH«^  Latino-Hebraica.  sive  de  scriptoribus  Latinis,  qui  ex  divei^s  naUonlbus, 

I«bSLi;,^iln^?  IJtr"*  '"^'"^"'  "'"'*''''  ^  *"^  ''  ^'"^-  ^'  ^"^^  ^"^^^ 
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production,  of  a  rery  different  description  from  the  vast  Tolumes  whidi  Demp- 
■ter  and  M'Kenxie  hare  profusely  attached  to  his  name.  We  have  been  unable 
to  procure  access  to  this  dictionary,  or  to  ascertain  its  existence  in  any  public 
library.  Without  some  more  ample  data  or  authority,  we  should  deem  ounelfce 
worthy  of  the  reproach  of  pedantry,  were  we  to  abbreviate  the  accounts  presented 
to  us,  and  tell  the  reader,  ex  catltedra,  what  he  is  to  believe  and  what  he  is  to 
discredit  We  have  then  before  us  the  choice,  either  to  pass  Mr  Hepburn  over 
in  silence,  or  briefly  to  state  tlie  circumstances  of  hu  li&,  as  they  hare  been  pre- 
viously narrated.  To  follow  the  former  would  be  disrespectful,  not  only  to  the 
veracious  authors  we  have  already  mentioned,  but  also  to  the  authors  of  the  va- 
rious respectable  biographical  works  who  have  admitted  Hepburn  on  the  list  of 
the  ornaments  of  literature ;  and  the  latter  method,  if  it  do  not  furnish  food  for 
investigation,  may  at  least  give  some  amusement 

James  Bonaventura  Hepburn,  was  son  to  Thomas  Hepburn,  rector  of  OM- 
hamstocks  in  Lothian.  M*Kenzie  states  that  he  was  bom  on  the  i4th  day  trf 
July,  1573,  and,  that  we  may  not  discredit  the  assertion,  presents  ua  with  a  re- 
gister kept  by  the  rector  of  Oldhamstocks,  of  the  reactive  periods  of  bixth  of 
his  nine  sons.  He  received  hii  university  education  at  8t  Andrews,  where, 
after  his  philosophical  studies,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
oriental  languages.  Although  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, he  was  induced  to  become  a  convert  to  the  diurch  of  Rome.  After  thii 
change  in  his  faith,  he  visited  the  continent,  residing  in  Franoe  and  Italy,  and 
thence  passing  through  **  Turkey,  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Ethi<^in,  and 
most  of  the  eastern  countries,"  gathering  languages  as  he  went,  until  he  became 
so  perfect  a  linguist,  **  that  he  could  have  travelled  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
spoke  to  each  nation  in  their  own  language."  On  returning  from  these  la- 
borious travels,  be  entered  the  monastery  of  the  Minims  at  Avignon,  an  order 
so  called  from  its  members  choosing  in  humility  to  denominate  theasaelves 
**  Minimi  Fratres  Eremits,**  as  being  more  humble  still  than  the  Minoree,  or 
Franciscans.  He  afterwards  resided  in  the  French  monastery  of  the  holy  Trinity 
at  Rome.  Here  his  eminent  qiwlities  attracted  a  ferment  of  attention  from  the 
learned  world,  and  pope  Paul  the  fifth,  invaded  his  retirement,  by  appointing 
him  librarian  of  the  oriental  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican.^ 

We  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  enumerating  a  few  of  the  many  weighty 
productions  of  our  author^s  pen,  chiefly  it  is  to  be  presumed  written  during  the 
six  years  in  which  he  was  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Dictionarium  Hebraioom 
— Dictionarium  Chaldaicum — Peter  Malcuth,  sou  gloria  vel  decus  Israelis,  [coo- 
tinet  cent  homilias  sive  condones] — Epitomen  Chroniconun  Romaaoium — 
Gesta  Regum  Israelis— Grammatica  Arabica,  (said  to  have  been  published  at 
Rome  in  1591, 4to.)  He  translated  Commentarii  Rabbi  Kimchi  in  Psalterinm — 
Rabbi  Abraham  Aben  Eara  Librum  de  Mystids  numeris — Ejusdem  Libram 
alium  de  septemplid  modo  interpretandi  sacram  scripturam. 

We  shall  now  turn  our  consideration  to  one  work  of  Uie  celebrated  linguist, 
from  which  a  little  more  information  appears  to  be  derivable.  This  is  the 
**  Schema  Septuaginta  Duorum  Idiomatum,  sive  virga  aurea — quia  Beata 
Virgo  dicitur  tot  aiinis  in  vivis  fuisse ;  et  ille  numerus  disdpulorum  est  Christie 
et  RomansB  Ecdesie  cardinalium,  et  tot  mysteria  in  nomine  Dei :  Roma,  1616.*' 
M'Kenzie  says,  '^  this  was  communicated  to  me  by, the  late  Sir  John  Mumy  of 

*  It  is  singular  that  a  peraon  in  the  17th  century,  living  in  Italy,  prsfessing^Bo  many  kn- 
ffunges  in  a  country  where  linguistii  were  rare,  a  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  one  whose  "em- 
inent parts  had  dirulged  his  £ame  through  the  whole  dty  *'— should  have  entirdy  esmped  the 
vast  researches  of  Andre  in  general  literature.  Fraboschi's  ample  Investigation  of  Italian 
Literature,  the  minute  Ecclesiastical  Bibliographies  of  Dupin  and  Labbe,  and  other  worics  of 
the  same  description. 
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Glendoicfa,  and  ginoe  it  is  a  lingular  piece  of  curiouty,  I  Bball  give  the  reader 
a  particular  account  of  it,  with  some  reflections  upon  the  different  languages 
that  are  here  set  down  by  our  author.*^  Whether  by  the  term  ''  communicated'' 
the  biographer  means  to  intimate  that  he  saw  the  production  he  criticises,  is 
somewhat  doubtful ;  but  at  all  events,  our  opinion  of  M'Kenzie's  veracity  is  such, 
that  we  do  not  believe  he  would  deliberat(4y  sbte  that  he  had  either  been  in- 
formed of  or  shown  any  particular  work  by  Sir  John  Murray,  and  thereafter 
give  a  full  and  minute  account  of  it,  without  some  sort  of  foundation  on 
which  to  erect  his  edifice  of  narrative.  M'Kenzie  proceeds  to  assure  us  that 
this  is  a  large  print,  engraved  at  Rome  in  the  year  1616,  and  dedicated  to  Fope- 
Paul  V.  That  upon  the  top  is  the  blessed  virgin,  with  a  circle  of  stars  about 
her  head,  wrapt  in  a  glorious  vestment,  upon  which  is  her  name  in  Hebrew, 
sending  forth  rays  of  eulogiums  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  while  over  her 
head  appear  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  Angels  and  the  apostles  are  at 
her  side,  and  the  moon  and  stars  beneath  her  feet.  Then  follow  seven  columns 
in  which  these  encomiums  are  translated  into  the  numerous  dialects  with  which 
the  mighty  linguist  was  fiunUiar.  A  great  northern  philologist,  recently  de- 
ceased, has  been  held  up  to  the  wonder  of  the  human  race,  as  having  been  ac- 
quainted with  thirty-two  languages ;  but  in  a  period  when  few  were  acquainted 
with  more  tongues  than  that  of  their  native  place,  along  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  when  the  materials  for  more  extensive  acquisitions  were  with  diffi- 
culty accessible,  the  craving  appetite  of  Hepburn  could  not  be  satiated  with 
fewer  than  seventy-twa  We  have  among  these — The  Cussian,  the  Virgilian, 
the  Hetruscan,  the  Saracen,  the  Assyrian,  the  Armenian,  the  Syro-Armenian,  the 
Gothic,  and  also  the  Getic  j  the  Scythian,  and  the  Moeso-Gothic.  Then  he 
leaves  such  modem  labourers  as  Champolion  and  Dr  Young  deeply  in  the  shade, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  Coptic,  the  Hieroglyphic,  the  Egyptian,  the  Mercurial 
Egyptiac,  the  Isiao-Egyptiac,  and  the  Babylonish.  He  then  turns  towards  the 
Chaldaic,  the  Palestinian,  the  Turkish,  the  Rabbinical,  the  German  Rabbinical, 
the  Galilean,  tlie  Spanish-Rabbinical,  the  Afro-Rabbinical,  and  what  seems  the 
most  appropriate  tongue  of  all,  the  "  Mystical."^  Gradually  the  biographer  rises 
with  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  and  begins  to  leave  the  firm  eartlu  He  proceeds 
to  tell  us  how  Hepburn  wrote  in  the  "  Noachic,"  the  **  Adamean,''  the  **  Solo- 
monic," the  *•  Mosaic,»»  the  "  Hulo-Rabbinic,"  the  " Seraphic,"  the  "Angelical," 
and  the  **  Supercelestial."'  **  Now,"  continues  M'Kende,  with  much  complacency 
at  the  successful  exhibition  he  has  made  of  his  countryman's  powers,  but  certain- 
ly with  much  modesty,  considering  their  extent,  "  these  are  all  the  languages 
(and  they  are  the  most  of  the  whole  habitable  toorld,)  in  which  our  author  has 
given  us  a  specimen  of  his  knowledge,  and  which  evidently  demonstrates  that 
he  was  not  only  the  greatest  linguist  of  his  own  age,  bur  of  any  age  that  has 
been  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  may  be  redtoned  amongst  those  pro- 
digies of  mankind,  that  seem  to'go  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  nature." 

Hepburn  dabbled  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala,  but  whether  in  vindication 
or  attadc,  the  oracular  observations  of  his  biographers  hardly  enable  us  to  as- 
certain. He  died  at  Venice  in  October,  1620,  a  circumstance  in  which  Demp- 
ster has  the  best  reason  to  be  accurate,  as  it  is  the  very  year  in  which  he  pens 
his  account  M'Kenzie  finds  that  **  others"  (without  condescending,  to  mention 
who  they  are,)  '*  say  that  he  died  at  Venice,  anno  1621,  and  that  his  picture  is 
still  to  be  seen  there,  and*at*»the  Vatican  at  Rome."     Dr  Lettice,  in  the  refined 

*  Perhaps  the  Cabalistic  arrangement  of  the  alphabet. 

'  Perhaps  JVPKenzie  may  in  naming  this  alphabet  have  had  some  confused  idea  in  his 
mind,  of  an  arrangement  of  the  celestial  bodies,  by  alternate  contortion,  into  something  re- 
sembling the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  followed  by  some  of  the  worshippen  of  the  secret 
adences.    The  arrangement  n^iis  called  the  celestial  alphabet    Vide  CaffereL 
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•I^it  of  8  pldloBopliical  biographer^  has  drawn  of  him  the  following  diameter  s 
"  Although  Hepbum'g  attainment!  in  language  were  worthy  of  great  admira- 
tion, I  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  hit  mind  was  enlarged,  or  his  understand- 
ing remarkably  tigorous.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  that  quick 
sense  of  remote  hut  kindred  objects^  that  actiTO  ftusaliy  of  combining  and  felicit]f 
of  expressing  related  ideas^  or  that  intuitiTe  discernment  betwixt  heterogene- 
ous ones ;  those  Creative  powers,  in  short,  of  thought  or  expression,  by  which 
original  woiks  of  whatever  kind  are  produced ;  those  woiks  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  alone,  taste  ever  recognioes  the  fascination  of  genius.^  Did  we 
possess  the  power  of  creating  opinions  out  of  nothing,  which  the  Dr  possessed, 
and  to  whidi  he  seems  to  refer,  we  should  have  tried  his  canons  of  critidsm, 
en  a  minute  review  of  all  Hepburn's  works,  but  in  the  meantime,  we  can  only 
say,  we  can  scarcely  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  Kngtdst  had  not  a  quick 
sense  of-  "  remote  but  kindred  objects,^  or  that  he  had  any  defect  in  his  dis- 
cernment of  heterogeneous  ideas ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  his  biographer  haa 
allowed  him  too  narrow  an  allowance  of  "  creative  power.** 

HERD,  David,  an  ingenious  and  useful  inquirer  into  our  national  antiquities, 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St  Gyrus,  Kincardineshire,  about  the  year  1739.  Of 
Ids  education,  and  early  life  in  general,  nothing  has  been  ascertained.  He 
probably  served  an  apprenticeship  under  a  country  writer,  and  then,  like  many 
young  men  in  his  circumstances,  sought  a  situation  of  better  promise  in  the 
capital.  Throughout  a  long  life,  he  appears  to  have  lived  unambitiously,  and  a 
bachelor,  in  Edinburgh,  never  rising  above  the  character  of  a  Writer^s  clerk. 
He  was  for  many  years  derk  to  Mr  David  Russel,  accountant  A  dedded  taste 
for  antiquities,  and  literary  antiquities  in  particular,  led  Mr  Herd  to  spend  a 
great  part  of  his  savings  on  books ;  and  although  the  volumes  which  he  pre- 
ferred were  then  much  cheaper  than  now,  his  library  eventually  brought  the 
sum  of  £354,  19«.  lOd  The  same  taste  brought  him  into  association  with  the 
prindpal  authors  and  artists  of  his  own  time :  Rundman,  the  painter,  was  one 
of  his  intimate  finends,  and  with  Ruddiman,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Fergusson,  and 
Robert  Buois,  he  was  well  acquainted.  His  infonnation  regarding  Scottish  his- 
tory and  biography  was  extensive.  Many  of  his  remarks  appeared  in  the 
periodidd  works  of  his  time,  and  the  notes  appended  to  several  popular  works 
were  enriched  by  notes  of  his  collecting.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  instance,  was 
much  indebted,  in  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  to  a  manuscript  of  Mr  Herd's,  which  is 
frequently  quoted  by  the  editor,  both  for  ballads  and  for  information  respecting 
them.  Mr  Herd  was  himself  editor  of  what  Scott  calls  **  the  first  dassical  col- 
lection" of  Scottish  songs,  which  first  appeared  in  one  Tolume  in  1769,  and 
secondly  in  two  volumes,  in  1773.  At  his  demiro,  vdiich  took  place,  June  35, 
1810,  he  was  snderstood  to  have  left  considerable  property,  which  fell  to  a 
gentleman  in  England,  supposed  to  have  been  his  natural  son,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  died  a  major  in  the  army. 

HERIOT,  Gborqb,  founder  of  the  excellent  hospital  in  Edinburgh  whidi 
bears  his  name,  and  jeweller  to  king  James  VL,  was  descended  from  the  Heriots 
of  Trabroun  in  East-Lothian.  This  respectable  family  was  connected  with  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  Scottish  history.  The  mother  of  the  illus- 
trious Buchanan  was  a  daughter  of  the  £eunily,  and  it  was  through  the  patronage 
of  James  Heriot  of  Trabroun,  his  maternal  undo,  that  the  future  poet  and  states- 
man was  sent  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Paris.  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  Heriot  of  Trabroun,  was  the  mother  of  Thomas  Hamilton  of 
Priestfield,  first  earl  of  Haddington,  president  of  the  court  of  session,  and 
secretary  and  prime  minister  to  James  VI.  But  the  &mily  may,  with  more 
reason^  boast  of  their  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who,  though 
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filling  only  the  nnarirtoeratic  rank  of  a  tradefman,  hat  been  the  meaoa  of 
drawing  forth  from  obacurity  warn  persona  of  high  talent,  and  many  who  have 
moTvd  in  the  middle  nnki  with  the  greateat  honour  to  themaelvei  and  benefit  to 
aodety. 

George  Heriot,  aenior,  waa  a  goldamitfa  in  £dinbagfa  and  a  penon  of  wealth 
and  oonaideration.  He  filled  aome  of  the  moat  responsible  ciTic  aituatiooa  in 
the  Scottish  metropolis :  his  name  often  ocoura  in  the  rolla  of  the  Scottiah 
parliament  as  a  commissioner  for  Edinburgh,  in  the  pariiaments  and  conventiona 
of  estates,  and  he  waa  frequently  appointed  a  commissioner  by  parliament  for  the 
oonaideration  of  important  questions.  ^ 

George,  his  eldest  son  (the  subject  of  our  inquiry)  is  supposed  to  hare  been  bom 
in  Jane,  1563.  He  waa  destined  to  follow  hia  father's  profession,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  lueratiTe  and  honourable  among  the  burgesses.  The  goldamitha 
of  Edinburgh  were,  in  ancient  times,  daased  with  the  hammermen ;  -at  what 
time  they  were  separated  seema  uncertain.  They  received  ^  Auguat,  1581) 
a  charter  of  incorporath>n  from  the  magiatrates,  in  which  many  priTilegea» 
amounting  in  ftct  to  a  monopoly  of  their  trade,  were  granted  to  them,  and  these 
were  afterwarda  (1586)  confirmed  by  a  charter  from  Jamea  VL  They  were^ 
beaides,  for  a  long  period,  the  only  money  lenders ;  and  the  high  rate  of  interest, 
with  their  frequent  command  orer  the  reaouroes  of  the  court  and  the  nobility,  ren* 
dered  them  persons  at  once  of  wealth  and  power. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  George  Heriot  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage 
with  Christian  Marjoribanka,  daughter  of  Simon  Marjoribanks,  a  substantial  bur- 
gess of  Edinburgh.  On  this  occasion,  his  fiither  presented  him  with  1000 
meika  ^'  to  be  ane  begyning  and  pak  to  him,"  and  600  more  to  purchase  the 
implements  of  his  trade  and  to  fit  out  hia  shop.  By  his  wife  he  received  1075 
merks,  which  appear  to  have  been  lent  out  at  ten  per  cent  interest,  the  usual 
rate  of  that  period.  Their  union  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  long  dura* 
lion,  although  the  date  of  this  lady's  death  ia  unknown ;  it  ia  even  doubtful  if 
ahe  had  any  children — if  she  had,  none  of  them  survived  her. 

Master  Heriot  waa  admitted  a  member  of  the  incorporation  of  goldamiths  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1588.  In  1597  he  was  appointed  goldsmith  to  the 
queen  by  a  charter  from  James  VI.,  and  this  (to  use  the  expression  of  a  contem- 
porary chronider,  Birrel,)  '^  waa  intimat  at  the  crease  be  opin  prodamatione  and 
sound  of  trumpet ;  and  ane  Glei,  the  French  man,  dischargit,  quha  was  the 
queen'a  goldsmithe  befor.**  Heriot  was  soon  alter  constituted  goldsmith  and 
jeweller  to  the  king,  with  all  the  emoluments  attached  to  that  lucrative  office. 
It  would  appear  that  he  had  already  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  from  hia 
transactions  with  the  court,  but  no  notice  of  his  work  occurs  in  the  treaaurer'a 
booka  till  September,  1599,  when  we  have  the  following: 

"  Payit  at  his  majesties  spedal  command,  with  advyiss  of  the  lorda  of  secret 
Gounsal,  to  George  Heriot,  younger,  goldamith,  for  a  copburd  propynit  to  Mon* 
tfieur  Vetonu,  Frendie  ambassadour,  contening  the  pecea  following,  rau  :  twa 
baaingis,  twa  laweris  efieiring  thairto,  twa  flaconis,  twa  chandilleris,  sex  couppis 
with  coveris,  twa  couppis  without  covens,  ane  lawer  for  water,  ane  saltfalt  with 
ane  cover ;  all  chissellit  wark,  and  dowbill  owiigilt,  weyand  twa  stane  14  pund 
and  5  unces  at  aucht  mark  the  unce,  £4160.  Item,  for  graving  of  28  almesala 
npon  the  said  copburd  £14,'^  Scots  money. 

No  other  notice  of  him  appears  between  thia  period  and  that  of  the  removal  of 
the  court  to  England,  whither  he  soon  followed  it 

Heriot  waa  now  possessed  of  large  fortune,  and  determined  upon  forming  a  mar- 
riage connexion  with  a  family  of  good  rank.     The  object  of  his  choice  waa  Alison 
>  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland  (folio  edition),  iv.  181, 979. 
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FrimnMe,  eldest  daughter  of  Jamet  Primroiey  clerk  to  the  Scottiab  pri?y  ooanca; 
a  gentleman  whose  industry  and  talents  had  raised  him  to  that  honourable  office, 
and  who  uras  the  grand&ther  of  the  first  earl  of  Roseberry.  Heriot  was  also 
destined  to  surrire  this  lady,  who  died,  without  leaying  issue,  on  the  ICth 
of  April,  1613.  **  The  loss  of  a  young,  beautiful,  and  amiable  partner,  at  a 
period  so  interesting,^  Sir  Walter  Scott  conjectures,  "  was  the  probable  reason 
of  her  husband  deroting  his  fortune  to  a  charitable  institution.''  She  was  interred 
in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Saint  Gregory^  church,  where  her  sorrowing 
husband  erected  a  handsome  monument,  bearing  a  Latin  inscription,  to  her 
memory. 

From  the  period  of  Heriot's  settlement  at  London  little  is  known  of  his  his- 
tory. Many  of  the  accounts  of  jewels  furnished  by  him  to  the  queen  have  been 
preserved,  and  several  are  printed  by  Mr  Constable  in  his  memoir  of  Heriot 
These  accounts,  from  I605tol615,  amount  to  many  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  same  liberality  towards  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family.  We  find  the  duke  (then  marquis)  of  Buckingham, 
writing  to  his  ''  dere  dad,  gossip  and  steward,*'  the  king,  from  the  Spanidi 
court  in  the  following  manner  relative  to  the  prince :  "  Hitherto  you  have  beine 
•o  sparing  [of  jewels]  that  whereas  you  thought  to  have  sent  him  sufficiently  for 
his  one  [own]  wearing,  to  present  to  his  mistris,  who,  I  am  sure  shall  shortlie 
now  louse  that  title,  and  to  lend  pe,  that  I  to  the  contrarie  have  bene  forsed  to 
lend  him."  About  the  same,  period  Charles  writes  the  following  letter  from 
Madrid  to  his  royal  father : 

'^  I  confess  that  ye  have  sent  mor  Jewells  then  (at  my  departure)  I  thought  to 
had  use  of;  but,  since  my  cumming,  seeing  manie  jewels  wome  here,  and  that 
my  braverie  can  consist  of  nothing  else,  besydes  that  sume  of  them  which  ye 
have  appointed  me  to  give  to  the  Infimta,  in  Steenie's  oppinion  and  myne  are 
not  fitt  to  be  given  to  her  ;  therefore  I  have  taken  this  bouldness  to  entreote 
your  majesty  to  send  more  for  my  own  wearing,  and  for  giring  to  my  mistris, 
in  which  1  think  your  majesty  shall  not  doe  amiss  to  take  Carlyle's  advice.^' 
It  is  said  that  Heriot  furnished  these  jewels,  and  that  they  were  never  paid  for 
by  James,  but  tliat  their  price  was  deducted  from  the  purchase-money  of  the 
barony  of  Broughton  when  bought  by  the  trustees  of  the  hospital^  If  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  the  last  transaction  in  which  we  have  found  Heriot  engaged.  He 
died  at  London  on  the  12th  of  February,  1624,  and  was  buried  at  St  Martin's  in 
the  Fields  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

Of  Heriot's  private  character  little  unfortunately  is  known.  He  seems  to 
have  possessed  those  strict  business-like  habits  of  accuracy  for  which  he  is  so  dU- 
tinguished  in  the  novel  of  the  Fortunes  of  NigeL  WiUi  his  relations  he  must 
have  lived  on  amicable  terms,  for  besides  the  munificent  prorision  made  in  his 
will  for  the  establishment  of  an  hospital,  he  left  considerable  sums  to  many  of  his 
relations.     Of  these  the  nearest  were  two  natural  daughters. 

By  his  will,  (dated  20th  January,  1623,)  he  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  af- 
ter deducting  the  legacies  to  his  relations,  servants,  &c  to  ''  the  provost,  bail- 
liifs,  ministers,  and  ordinary  council,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  said  town  of 
Edinburgh,  for  and  towards  the  founding  and  erecting  of  an  hospital  within  the 
said  town  of  Edinburgh,  in  perpetuity ;  and  for  and  towards  purdiasing  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  perpetuity  to  belong  unto  the  said  hospital,  to  be  employed  for  the 

•  Stark's  Picture  of  Edinburgh,  p.  238. 

'  Ellis's  Letters  illustiHtive  of  English  history,  (first  series)  iii.  145, 6.  Buddngfaam  adds 
the  following  postscript  in  his  usual  style :  *'  1  your  doge  (dog)  sayes  you  have  manie  jewels 
neyther  fitt  tor  your  one  (o^-n,)  }-our  soties,  nor  your  daughters,  wearing,  but  very  fitt  to  bo- 
stow  on  those  here  who  must  neoessarilie  have  presents;  and  this  way  will  be  least  (saiigeeble  to 
>our  migesty  in  my  poure  opinion.*' 
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fnainteoance^  relief,  bringin^jf '  up,  and  education  of  ao  many  poor  fatherlesa 
boys,  freemen's  sons  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  aa  the  meana  which  I  give,  and 
the  yearly  value  of  the  landg  purchased  by  the  prOTOst,  bailie,  ministers,  and 
council  of  the  said  town  shall  amount,  or  come  to."  The  education  of  the  boys 
is  superintended  by  able  masters,  and  they  are  not  only  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  cast  accounts,  (to  which  the  statutes  of  the  hospital  originally  confined  the 
trustees,)  but  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  &a  If  the  boys  choose  a  learned  pro- 
fession, they  are  sent  to  the  uniTorsity  for  four  yean,  with  an  annual  allowance 
of  thirty  pounds.  The  greater  number  are  bound  apprentices  to  tradesmen  in 
the  city,  and  are  allowed  the  annual  sum  of  ten  pounds  for  ^yq  years ;  at  the 
end  of  their  apprenticeship  they  receiTe  fire  pounds  to  purchase  a  suit  of 
clothes,  upon  producing  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  their  master. 

The  foundation  of  the  present  magnificent  structure  (designed  by  the  cele- 
brated architect  Inigo  Jones,)  was  laid  on  the  1st  of  July,  1628,  but  from  the 
disturbed  state  of  tlie  country  continued  unfinished  till  April,  1659.  From  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  their  property,  the  yearly  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the 
trustees  has  very  greatly  increased,  especially  during  the  last  half  century.  A 
body  of  statutes  by  which  the  institution  is  governed  was  drawn  up  by  Dr  Bal- 
canqual,  dean  of  Rochester,  the  well  known  author  of  a  ''  Declaration  concerning 
the  late  tumults  in  Scotland,"  1639,  published  in  name  of  king  Charles  L 

HERON,  Robert,  a  miscellaneous  writer,*  was  bom  in  the  town  of  New 
Galloway,  on  the  6th  November,  1764.  •  His  father^  John  Heron,  was  a  weaver, 
generally  respected  for  his  persevering  industry  and  exemplary  piety.  By  his 
grandmother,  Margaret  Murray,  aunt  of  the  late  Dr  Alexander  Murray,  he 
claimed  no  very  distant  relationship  to  that  profound  philologist  He  was  early 
instructed  in  his  letters  under  the  careful  eye  of  a  fond  parent,  and  was  not  sent 
to  tlie  school  of  the  parish  until  he  had  reached  his  ninth  year.  He  soon  be- 
came remarkable  for  the  love  he  showed  for  learning,  and  the  unwearied  anxiety 
with  which  he  pursued  his  inquiries  after  every  point  connected  with  his  studies. 
This  being  early  perceived  by  his  parents,  they  resolved  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  a  liberal  education  as  far  as  their  meana  would  allow.  He  had  scarcely  re- 
mained two  years  at  school  when,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  contrived  to  maintain 
and  educate  himself  by  mingling  with  his  studies  the  labour  of  teaching  and 
writing.  From  his  own  savings  out  of  a  very  limited  income,  and  a  small  as- 
sistance from  his  parents,  he  was  enabled  to  remove  to  tlie  university  of  Edin- 
burgh at  the  end  of  the  year  1780. 

His  hopes  of  preferment  at  that  time  being  centered  in  the  church,  he  first  ap- 
plied himself  to  tlie  course  of  study  which  that  profession  requires.  While 
attending  the  college  he  was 'still  obliged  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  privato  teaching,  as  well  as  writing  occasional  essays  for  newspapers  and 
magazines,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  subsistence.  To  quote  his  own  words, 
''  he  taught  and  assisted  young  persons  at  all  periods  in  the  course  of  education, 
from  the  alphabet  to  the  highest  branches  of  science  and  literature. '^  Being 
well  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  he  found  constant  em- 
ployment from  booksellers  in  translating  foreign  works.  His  first  literary  pro- 
duction, published  with  his  name,  appeared  in  1789,  "  A  Critique  on  the  Genius 
and  Writings  of- Thomson,"  prefixed  to  a  small  edition  of  the  Seasons.  It  was 
highly  spoken  of,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  author. 
His  next  work  was  a  version  of  Fourcroy's  Chemistry,  from  the  French,  followed 
by  Savary's  Travels  in  Greece,  Dumourier's  Letters,  Gesner's  Idylls  in  part,  an 
abstract  of  Zimmennan  on  Solitude,  and  several  abridgments  of  Oriental  Tales. 

In  1790-1,  he  says  he  **  read  lectures  on  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  Jewish,  Grecian,  Roman^  feudal,  and  canon  law — and  then  on  the 
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Bereral  fomu  of  municipal  jarispnidenoe  eetaUhhed  in  modem  Europe  ;* - 
lectuies,  he  says,  were  to  aaeiat  genttemea  who  did  not  study  proftssionaUyy  in 
the  underHanding  of  higtory.  Though  he  deroted  mudi  time  and  study  to  pve- 
pare  these  lectures,  he  was  aftevwards  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  audience  to  repay  him  for  thw  composition — they  were  consequently 
soon  discontinued.  A  syllabus  of  the  entire  course  was  afterwards  publidied.  Still 
the  sums  of  money  he  continued  to  receive  from  hb  publishers  were  amply  sufficient 
to  maintain  him  in  a  respectable  manner,  if  managed  with  prudence  and  discretion ; 
but  his  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  temper,  and  extraTagant  desire  of  supporting*  a 
style  of  liTing  which  nothing  but  a  liberal  and  certain  income  would  ad- 
mit of,  frequently  reduced  him  to  distress,  and  finally  to  the  jail.  He  miglit 
haTe  long  remained  in  confinement,  but  that  some  worthy  friends  interceded ; 
and,  on  their  suggestion,  he  engaged  himself  to  write  a  History  of  Scotlaad,  for 
which  Messrs  Morrisons  of  Perth  were  to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  three  guineaa 
a  sheet,  his  creditors,  at  the  same  time,  agreeing  to  release  him  for  fifteen 
shillings  in  the  pound,  to  be  secured  on  two  thirds  of  the  copyright ;  before  thie 
arrangement  was  fully  concluded,  melancholy  to  relate,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
first  Tolume  of  the  History  of^'ScoUand  was  written  in  jaiL  It  appeared  in 
1793,  and  one  rolume  of  the  work  was  published  every  year  successively,  until 
the  whole  six  were  completed.  During  that  period  he  went  on  a  tour  through 
the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  and  frt>m  notes'taken  on  the  road,  he  compiled 
a  work  in  two  volumes  octavo,  called  '^  A  Journey  through  the  Western  Parts 
of  Scotland.*'  He  also  gave  to  the  world,  **  A  Topographical  Account  of  Soot- 
land,"  "  A  New  and  Complete  System  orUniveraal  Geography,"  **  A  Memoir 
of  Robert  Bums,'*  besides  many  contributions  to  magazines  and  other  periodical 
works.  He  was  also  engaged  by' Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  superintend  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired  great 
facility  in  the  use  of  his  pen,  and,  being  extremely  vain  of  the  versatility  of  his 
genius,  he  flattered  himself  there  was  no  range  in  literature,  however  high,  that 
was  not  within  the  scope  of  his  powers.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  made 
an  attempt  at  dramatic  composition,  and  having  some  influence  with  the  manager 
of  the  theatre,  he  contrived  to  get  introduced  on  the  stage  an  after-piece, 
written,  as  he  says,  in  great  haste,  called,  *'  St  Kilda  in  Edinburgh ;  or.  News 
frt>m  Camperdown  'y^ — ^but  as  if  to  verify  the  adage,  **  Things  done  in  a  haste  are 
never  done  well,''  so  it  turned  out  with  St  Kilda.  Being  devoid  of  every  thing 
like  interest,  and  riolating  in  many  parts  the  common  rules  of  decency,  it  was 
justly  condemned  before  it  reached  the  second  act 

Our  author's  vanity  must  have  on  this  occasion  received  a  deep  wound,  being 
present  in  the  house  at  the  time ; — overwhelmed  with  disappointment,  he  flew  to 
his  lodgings  and  confined  himself  to  bed  for  several  days.  Still  blinded  by 
vanity  in.  the  midst  of  his  mental  suflerings,  he  imputed  the  failure  of  his  play  to 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  He  therefore  determined  on  "shaming  the 
rogues"  by  printing.  It  is  needless  to  say,  it  neither  sold  nor  was  talked  o£ 
The  most  amusing  part  of  this  afiair  was  the  mode  in  which  he  persisted  in  forc- 
ing his  production  on  the  public  We  shall  present  our  readers  with  an  ex* 
tract"  from  his  highly  inflated  preface.  It  commences  with  a  quotation  from 
Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy.  '^  The  learned  bishop  Hall  tells  us  in  one  of  his  de- 
cades, at  the  end.  of  his  Dirine  Meditations,  that  it  is  an  abominable  thing  for  a 
man  to  commend  himself,  and  verily  I  think  so ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  a  thing  is  executed  in  a  masterly  kind  of  fashion,  which  thing  is  not  likely 
to  be  found  out,  I  think  it  is  fully  as  abominable  that  a  man  should  lose  the  hon- 
our of  it  This  is  exactly  my  situation."  In  the  following  he  quotes  Swift : — 
*'  When  a  true  getdus  appears  in  the  world,  you  may  know  him  by  this  sign — 
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that  tlie  duneet  are  all  in  confederacy  a^inst  him.*'  Yet,  though  blinded  by 
folly  and  weighed  down  by  distresi,  still  his  filial  afl^ctiont  weie  alive,  and,  al- 
though he  could  not  afibrd  his  parents  any  permanent  support,  he  seemed  an* 
zious  to  promote  the  education  of  their  family ;  which  the  following  eztmcts 
£rom  his  letters  will  sufficiently  prove : 

**  I  hope  by  living  more  pious  and  carefully,  by  managing  my  income  frugally, 
and  appropriating  a  part  of  it  to  the  service  of  you  and  my.  sisters,  and  by  living 
with  you  in  future  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  year,  to  reconcile  your  aflectiona 
more  entirely  to  me,  and  give  you  more  comfort  than  I  have  yet  done.  Oh  forget 
and  foi^ve  my  foUiss ;  \w^  on  me  as  a  son  .who  will  anxiously  strive  to  com- 
fort and  please  you,  and,  after  all  your  misfortunes,  to  render  the  evening  of 
your  days  as  happy  as  possible."  And  again, — **  We  will  endeavour,"  says  he, 
*^  to  settle  our  dear  Grace  comfortably  in  life,  and  to  educate  our  dear  little 
Betty  and  Mary  aright.'*  He  brought  his  eldest  brother,  John,  to  Edinburgh, 
to  study  at  the  university,  with  the  view  of  his  entering  the  diurch ;  he  was  a 
youth  of  promising  abilities,  but  of  weak  constitution,  and  sank  into  an  early 
giave  in  1790.  As  the  other  children  increased  in  years,  fiiithfu]  to  his  pro- 
mise, he  brought  his  favourite  sister,  Mary,  to  live  with  him  in  Edinburgh  to 
complete  her  education.  His  irregularities,  and  consequent  embamssments, 
made  her  situation  in  town  any  thing  but  an  enviable  one.  Her  mortifications, 
however,  in  this  life  were  not  of  long  duration,  as  die  died  at  his  lodgings  in 
1798.  To  a  mind  of  his  quick  sensibility  this  was  a  dreadful  shock.  Almost 
frantic  with  grief  at  the  loss  he  experienced,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  wUdest 
despair :  every  unkind  action  or  word  he  made  use  of  towards  her  rushed  to 
his  distracted  memory,  until  life  itself  was  almost  insupportable.  Neither  the 
sympathy  of  friends,  nor  the  consolations  of  religion,  could  mitigate  his  woes. 
At  the  same  time  his  means  of  subsistence  became  every  day  more  precarious ; 
his  literary  labours  were  ceasing  to  pay,  so  that,  added  to  his  other  misfortunes, 
starvation  and  a  jail  were  hourly  staring  him  in  the  face*  Shunning  as  much 
as  possible  all  his  former  companions,  he  might  now  be  seen  wandering  about 
the  suburbs  ofthe  city,  with  wasted  cheek  and  sunken  eye,  a  miserable  victim  of 
waQt  and  care.  By  degrees,  however,  he  was  recalled  to  a  better  state  of  mind, 
when,  finding  his  views  not  likely  to  succeed  any  longer  in  Scotland,  he  was 
induced  to  go  to  London  in  1799.  For  the  first  few  years  of  his  residence 
there,  it  appears  he  found  good  employment,  and  his  appHcation  to  study  being 
Tery  great,  his  profits  and  prospects  were  alike  cheering.  In  a  letter  written  to 
his  father  about  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  he  says — 

**  My  whole  income,  earned  by  full  sixteen  hours  a-day  of  dose  application 
to  reading,  writing,  observation,  and  study,  is  but  very  little  more  Uian  three 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  But  this  is  suffident  to  my  wants,  and  is  earned  in  a 
manner  which  I  know  to  be  the  most  useful  and  honourable — ^that  is,  by  teach- 
ing beneficial  truths,  and  disoountenandng  vice  and  folly  more  efiiectually  and 
more  extensively  than  I  could  in  any  other  way.  This  I  am  here  always  sure 
to  earn,  while  I  can  give  the  necessary  application ;  and  if  I  were  able  to  exe- 
cute more  literary  labour  I  might  readily  obtain  more  mcmey.'' 

He  for  a  time  pursued  his  literary  yocations  with  an  unwearied  industry,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  publication  then  in  London  of  any  note  but  contained  some 
of  his  fugitive  writings.  He  realized  in  consequence  a  good  income,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, for  no  great  length  of  time.  His  former  bad  habits  returned,  and  while 
money  continued  to  flow  in,  he  indulged  in  the  wildest  extravagance.  Wish- 
ing to  be  thought  an  independent  man  of  fortune,  he  would  carry  his  folly 
so  far  as  at  times  to  keep  a  pair  of  horses,  with  a  groom  in  livery.  All 
this  time  his  pen  was  laid  aside ;  and  until  warned  of  his  fiite  by  the  appearance 
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of  hu  last  shilling,  he  seemed  altogether  doToid  of  reflection.  Then  he  would 
betake  himself  to  his  work,  as  an  enthusiast  in  erery  thing,  confining  himself  for/ 
weeks  to  his  chamber,  dressed  only  in  his  shirt  and  morning  gown,  and  com- 
monly with  a  green  yeil  over  his  eyes,  which  were  weak,  and  inflamed  by  such 
fits  of  ill  regulated  study. 

In  1806,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr  Wilberforce  on  the  justice  and  expedi- 
tncy  of  the  Slave  Trade*  He  wrote  a  short  system  of  Chemistry,  and  a  few 
months  prerious  to  his  death  he  published  a  small  work  called  the  ComforU  of 
Idfe^  which,  it  appears,  met  with  a  ready  sale. 

The  last  yean  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  deepest  misery.  His  friends 
and  associates  by  degrees  deserted  him ;  some  offended  at  his  total  want  of 
steadiness,  others  worn  out  by  constant  importunities,  and  not  a  few  disgusted 
at  the  vanity  and  envy  he  displayed  on  too  many  occasions ;  added  to  all  this, 
his  employers  found  they  could  place  no  dependence  on  his  promises,  as  he 
would  only  resume  his  pen  when  urged  to  it  by  stern  necessity,  so  that  he  found 
at  last,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  procure  even  a  scanty  subsistence. 
Deep  in  debt,  and  harassed  by  his  creditors,  who  were  all  exasperated  at  his 
constant  want  of  faith,  he  was  at  last  consigned  to  the  jail  of  Newgate,  where 
be  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  for  many  months.  From  that  vile  prison 
he  wrote  the  following  pathetic  appeal  to  the  Literary  Fund,  which  we  derive 
from  a  most  appropriate  source,  D'lsraeli's  **  Calamities  of  Authors.^ 

**  Ever  since  I  was  eleven  years  of  age  I  have  mingled  with  my  studies  the 
Libour  of  teaching  or  writing  to  support  and  educate  myself.  During  about 
twenty  years,  while  I  was  in  constant  and  occasional  attendance  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  I  taught  and  assisted  young  persons  at  all  periods  in  the  course 
of  education,  from  tlie  alphabet  to  the  highest  branches  of  science  and  literature. 
I  read  lectures  on  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations,  the  Jewish,  the  Grecian, 
the  Roman,  and  the  canon  law,  and  then  on  the  feudal  law,  and  on  the  several 
forms  of  municipal  jurisprudence  established  in  modern  Europe.  I  printed  a 
Syllabus  of  these  lectiures,  which  ^vas  approved;  they  were  as  introductory 
to  the  professional  study  of  law,  and  to  assist  gentlemen  who  did  not  study  it 
professionally,  in  the  understanding  of  history.  I  translated  Fourcroy's  Chem- 
istry twice,  Savary'8  Travels  in  Greece,  Dumourier's  Letters,  Gesner^s  Idyls  in 
part,  an  abstract  of  Zimmerman  on  Solitude,  and  a  great  diversity  of  smaller 
pieces.  I  \fTote  a  journey  through  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  which 
has  passed  through  two  editions ;  a  History  of  Scotland  in  six  volumes  6vo ;  a 
typographical  account  of  Scotland,  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted ;  a 
number  of  communications  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine ;  many  prefiices  and 
critiques.  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Burns,  which  suggested  and  promoted  the 
subscription  for  his  family,  has  been  reprinted,  and  formed  the  basis  of  Dr  Cur- 
rie's  life  of  him,  as  I  learned  by  a  letter  from  the  Doctor  to  one  of  his  friends;  a 
variety  of  jeux  d^esprit,  in  verse  and  prose,  and  many  abridgments  of  large  works* 
In  the  beginning  of  1799,  I  was  encouraged  to  come  to  London.  Here  I  have 
written  a  great  multiplicity  of  articles  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature,  my 
education  in  Edinburgh  having  comprehended  them  alL  The  London  Review, 
the  Agricultural  Magazine,  the  Universal  Magazine,  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review, 
the  Public  Characters,  the  Annual  Necrology,  with  several  other  periodical  works, 
contain  many  of  my  communications.  In  such  of  these  publications  as  have 
been  received,  I  can  show  that  my  anonymous  pieces  have  been  distinguished 
with  very  high  praise.  I  have  written  also  a  short  system  of  Chemistry,  and  I 
published  a  few  weeks  since  a  small  work  called  the  Comforte  of  Life,  of  which 
the  first  edition  was  sold  in  one  week,  and  the  second  edition  is  now  in  rapid 
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fale.  In  the  newfpapen — ^The  Orade,  The  Poraipine,  when  it  exitted.  The 
Grenenl  Eyening  Fost^  The  Morning  PoBt,  The  British  Frmt,  The  Courier,  &c 
I  baTe  puUkhed  my  veporu  of  the  debatee  in  parliament,  and  I  belieTe  m 
gieater  variety  of  fugitive  pieoes  than  I  know  to  have  been  ^mtten  by  any  one 
person.  I  have  written  also  a  great  Tariety  of  oomposttioBs  in  Latin  and 
fVenehy  in  fiinxir  of  which  I  hare  been  honoured  with  the  testimonials  <^  liberal 
approbation. 

*'  I  have  inrariably  written  to  serve  the  cause  of  seligion  and  morality,  pious 
Christian  educationy  and  good  order  in  the  most  direct  manner.  I  have  oon- 
aidered  what  I  have  written  as  mere  trifles,  and  I  have  incessantly  studied  te 
qualify  myself  for  something  better.  I  can  prove  that  I  have  for  many  yeaiv 
read  and  written  one  day  with  another  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a-day.  Am 
«  hnman  being  I  have  not  been  free  from  follies  and  eirois ;  but  ihe  tenor  of 
my  life  has  been  temperate,  laborious,  humble,  quiet,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  beneficent  1  can  prove  the  general  tenor  of  ray  writings  to  be  candid, 
and  ever  adapted  to  exhibit  the  most  favourable  views  of  the  abilities,  disposi- 
tionSy  and  exertions  of  otheis.  For  the  last  ten  months  1  have  been  brought  to 
the  very  extremity  of  bodily  and  pecuniary  distress. 

**  I  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  perishing  in  a  jaiL 

*'  9S,  Chancery  Lane,  Feb.  2cL  1807.  (In  confinement)" 

Hie  life  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a  dose.  With  a  mind  bowed  down  by  want 
and  despair,  and  a  body  emaciated  ijeom  increasing  disease,  he  was  incapable  of 
farther  exertion  ^  and  being  removed  to  an  hospital  as  his  last  and  only  hope, 
in  one  week  after  his  entrance  there,  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  13th  of  April, 
.  1807,  without  a  friend  to  console  or  assist  him.  Thus  perished  Robert  Heron 
in  the  prime  of  life,  with  talents  and  acqairementi  d[  a  very  rare  descrip- 
•tion,  which,  if  governed  by  prudence,  were  eminently  calculated  to  gain  iar 
him  an  honourable  independence  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
true  depth  of  his  genius  by  his  miscellaneous  publications  in  prose ;  his  style 
was  of  a  mixed  description,— sometimes  pompous  and  declamatory,  at  other  times 
chaste  and  elegant  But  it  must  be  considered  he  was  seldom  allowed  the 
choice  of  a  subject,  being  all  his  life  under  the  dictates  of  a  publisher.^  He 
composed  with  great  rapidity,  and  seldom  made  any  corrections  but  in  his  proof 
•heetiL  His  appearance  was  at  most  times  impressive  and  dignified ;  his  figure, 
above  the  middle  size,  stately  and  erect,  and  his  countenance  had  a  benevolent 
expression,  though  pale  and  care-worn  fiwm  study  and  confinement 

With  all  his  faults  he  had  still  many  redeeming  virtues;  and  above  all  a 
strong  sense  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  religion  and  morality.  In  a  diary 
of  his  liie,  kept  at  various  times,  whidi  contains  a  free  confession  of  his  eenti- 
ments,  he  has  recorded,  that,  in  whatever  manner  he  spent  the  day,  he  never 
dosed  hk  eyes  at  night  without  humbling  himself  in  prayer  before  the  throne 
of  the  Most  High. 

The  brief  memoir  of  this  accomplished  scholar  afibrds  another  striking  in- 
stance of  the  impossibility  of  diielding  genius  from  poverty  and  disgivce  when 
blinded  by  passion,  or  perverted  by  eccentricity. 

HILL,  (Dr)  GnoaGE,  an  eminent  leader  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  prin- 
cipal of  St  IMbry's  college,  St  Andrews,  was  bom  in  that  city,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1750*  His  father,  the  Rev.  John  Hill,  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  St 
Andrews ;  and  he  went  through  his  whole  course  of  education  in  the  university 
there.     The  elemenU  of  educntion  he  received  very  early,  after  which  he  woe 

>  A  specimen  of  the  writmgs  of  this  extmordinary  genius  is  given  in  the  present  worlc, 
under  the  hewl  *'  Robert  Bums.'* 
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•ent  to  thd  granunar  school,  then  taught  by  Mr  Dick,  who  afterwardi  obtained  s. 
chair  in  the  uniTeraiiy.  While  he  continued  at  ichool,  he  made  a  rapid  prc^- 
greaa,  and  was  generally  at  the  head  of  his  dassL  At  the  age  of  nine  yean,  he 
exhibited  so  much  precocity  of  talent  as  to  compose  a  sermon,  superior  in  his 
father's  opinion  to  many  sermons  he  had  heard  from  the  pulpit ;  and  the  late 
countess  of  Buchan  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  she  requested  it  might  be 
dedicated  to  her,  and  carried  it  to  London  with  her,  with  the  intention  of  hsviiig^ 
it  printed.  The  intention,  howerer,  without  any  loss  to  the  world  we  presume, 
was  nerer  brought  into  act  He  entered  upon  his  academical  course  in  the 
eloTenth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  all  the  different  classes  maintained  a  decided 
superiority.  His  tasks  he  performed  always  with  ease;  and  he  was  highly 
respected  by  all  the  professors  under  whom  he  studied.  At  fourteen  yean  of 
age,  be  had  completed  his  philosophical  coune,  and  was  made  a  master  of  arte  ; 
and,  baring  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  church,  entered  upon  the  study  of 
theology  in  his  fifteenth  year.  During  the  second  session  of  his  theology,  the  earl 
of  Kinnoul,  baring  been  appointed  chancellor  of  the  unirersity  of  St  Andrews,  gave 
ibr  the  encouragement  of  learners,  a  number  of  prizes,  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
most  deserving  in  the  various  cUisses.  These  prizes  his  lordship  distributed  to 
the  successful  candidates  with  his  own  hand ;  and  young  Hill,  having  gained  one 
of  them,  though  he  had  to  contend .  with  many  that  were  greatly  his  senion, 
attracted  the  particular  notice  of  his  lordship,  who  irom  that  moment  took  a 
warm  interest  in  his  success  in  life,  giving  him  directions  for  his  conduct,  and 
aid  for  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes,  with  the  warmth  of  a  parent  rather  than 
the  cold  and  stately  formality  of  a  patron.  During  his  college^  vacations,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  frequently  at  Temple,  his  uncle,  Dr  M'Cormick,  the 
biographer  of  Garstairs,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  metropolitan  oIt  the 
Scottish  church,  principal  Robertson,  and  by  the  principal  he  was  recommended 
as  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Pryce  Campbell,  M.  P.,  and  at  that  time  one  of  tlie 
lords  of  the  treasury.  In  consequence  of  this  appointment,  he  repaired  to  Lon- 
don in  November,  1767,  not  baring  completed  his  seventeenth  year.  Such  a 
series  of  fortunate  incidents  occurs  in  the  lives  of  few  indiriduals.  "  Educated," 
says  his  biographer,  "  in  the  genuine  principles  of  whiggism,  he  considered  the 
great  design  of  government  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  liberty  and  the  happiness 
of  the  people  ;''  but  in  Uie  close  of  the  very  same  paragraph  this  writer  intro- 
duces  the  subject  of  his  panegyric  saying  to  his  mother,  "  as  I  have  seen  nothing 
but  mobbing  and  the  bad  eifecis  of  faction  since  I  came  to  England,  I  am  Tery 
moderate,  and  think  it  the  duty  of  an  honest  man  to  support  almost  any  mui- 
istry."  Mr  Hill  was,  indeed,  a  whig  of  a  somewhat  odd  kind ;  the  roan  whom  he 
most  admired  was  lord  North,  and  the  objects  of  his  aversion  and  his  vituperation 
were  the  American  colonists,  Messrs  Beckford,  Wilkes,  and  the  other  memben  of 
the  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons. 

Mr  Hill,  while  at  St  Andrews,  had  been  an  ambitious  member  of  those  associa- 
tions generally  formed  at  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  talent  of 
speech,  and  he  was  not  long  in  London  till  he  found  his  way  into  the  Robin 
Hood  Debating  Society,  where  he  even  then  consulted  his  interest  by  defending 
the  measures  of  administration.  His  account  of  this  society  gives  no  very  high 
idea  of  its  members.  **  Last  night  I  went  to  the  Robin  Hood  Society  and  was 
very  highly  entertained  there.  We  had  speaken  of  all  kinds,  shoemakers, 
heaven,  and  quaken,  whose  constant  topic  was  the  deameas  of  •  provisions. 
There  were  one  or  two  who  spoke  very  comically,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
humour.  But  what  surprised  me  much,  I  heard  one  of  the  easiest  and  moat 
masterly  speaken  that  ever  I  heard  in  my  life.  His  dress  was  rather  shabby, 
but  he  is  a  constant  attendant  and  by  long  practice  has  greatly  improved.     I 
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spoke  once  or  twioe,  and  had  the  bonoar  of  being  liitened  to  with  great  atten« 
iioDy  which  li  a  oompliment  in  a  society  of  this  kind,  which  is  made  up  of  people 
of  all  descriptionB.  It  sits  on  Mondays  from  eight  to  ten.  A  ticket  costs  six- 
penoe,  for  which  you  get  a  well  lighted  room  and  as  much  porter  and  lemonade 
as  you  dioose  to  drink.  There  is  a  subject  Axed,  and  if  that  fail^  the  president 
gires  another.  I  shall  be  a  constant  attendant,  not  only  as  it  is  one  of  the 
highest  entertainments,  but  as  the  best  substitute  for  the  select  dubs  which  I  have 
left" — ''  I  carried,^  he  says  in  another  letter  to  his  mother,  *'  my  pupil  to  the 
Robin  Hood  Society,  along  with  Mr  Brodie,  Mr  Campbell's  parochial  clergyman 
at  Calder,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  London.  I  made  a  splendid  oration,  which  had 
the  honour  of  a  loud  dap,  and  was  very  much  approved  by  Mr  Brodie.  It  is 
a  fine  exerdse  for  oratorical  talents.*'  On  another  occasion  Mr  Hill  thus 
expresses  himself:  ''  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  observations  on  the  knowledge 
of  mankind.  The  true  secret  certainly  for  passing  through  life  with  comfort,  and 
especially  to  a  person  in  my  situation,  is  to  study  the  tempers  of  those  about  him  and 
to  accommodate  himself  to  them.  I  don*t  know  whether  I  am  possessed  of  this 
secret,  or  whether  there  is  something  remarkable  in  the  persons  with  whom  I 
converse,  but  I  have  found  every  body  with  whom  I  have  had  any  connexion 
since  I  came  to  England  or  Wales,  exceedingly  agreeable.  From  all  I  have 
met  with  politeness  and  attention,  and,  from  many,  particular  marks  of  &vour 
and  kindness.  I  may  be  defective  in  penetration  and  sagadty,  and  in  judging 
of  character,  but  I  am  sure  I  am  pliable  enough,  more  than  I  think  sometimes 
quite  right  I  can  laugh  or  be  grave,  talk  nonsense,  or  poUtici,  or  philosophy, 
just  as  it  suits  my  company,  and  can  submit  to  any  mortification  to  please  tiiose 
with  whom  I  converse.  1  cannot  flatter ;  but  I  can  listen  with  attention,  and 
seem  pleased  with  every  thing  that  any  body  says.  By  arts  like  these,  which  have, 
perhaps,  a  little  meanness  in  them,  but  are  so  convenient  that  one  does  not 
choose  to  lay  them  aside,  I  have  had  the  good  luck  to  be  a  lavomrite  in  most 
places."  This  at  eighteen,  except  perhaps  in  Scotland,  will  be  looked  upon  as 
an  amazing  instance  of  precodous  worldly  sense.  In  the  scramble  for  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  had  such  a  man  &iled,  who  could  erer  hope  to  succeed? 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  mother,  referring  to  the  circumstance  of  a  younger 
brother  entering  upon  his  education,  he  observes,  **  What  is  the  learning  of  any 
one  language,  but  throwing  away  so  much  time  in  getting  by  heart  a  parcel  of 
words  in  one  language,  and  another  parcel  corresponding  to  the  first  in  another? 
It  is  an  odd  thing  that  some  more  rational  and  useful  employment  cannot  be 
found  out  for  boys  of  his  age,  and  that  we  should  still  throw  away  eight  or  ten 
years  in  learning  dead  languages,  after  we  have  spunged  out  of  them  all  that  is 
to  be  found.  God  certainly  never  intended  that  so  mudi  of  our  time  should  be 
spent  in  learning  Greek  and  Latin.  The  period  allotted  to  us  for  action  is  so 
diort  that  we  cannot  too  soon  begin  to  fit  ourselres  for  appearing  upon  the  stage. 
Mr  Campbell  cannot  read  Greek,  and  he  is  a  bad  Latin  scholar ;  yet  he  is  a 
philosopher^  a  divine,  and  a  statesman,  because  he  has  improved  his  natural 
parts  by  reading  a  great  deal  of  English.  I  am,  and  perhaps  all  my  life  shall 
continue  a  dose  student ;  but  I  hate  learning.  I  have  no  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  I  shall  throw  that  little  away.**  Whatever  was  his 
Latinity,  Mr  Campbell's  interest  was  good  and  promised  still  to  be  better,  in 
consequence  of  which  Mr  Hill's  friends  were  instant  with  him  to  go  into  the 
diuidi  of  England,  where,  through  the  attention  of  Mr  Campbell,  he  might  be 
much  better  provided  for  than  he  could  be  in  the  diurdi  of  Scotland,  to  which, 
notwithstanding,  he  still  professed  not  only  adherence,  but  a  high  degree  of 
veneration.  • 

From  this  temptation  he  was  delivered  by  the  death  of  Mr  Pryce  Campbell, 
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wbo  was  cut  oflT  in  the  print  of  his  days,  and  in  tft«  midst  of  his  expocCatlona» 
Mr  Hill,  bowOTOr,  ww  still  continued  wilh  his  pupil,  who  was  now  under  the 
protection  of  his  grandfather ;  and  as  great  part  of  his  estatee  lay  in  Sootland» 
that  his  education  might  he  corresponding  to  the  duties  whidi,  on  that  aoeomit, 
he  might  have  to  perform,  young  Camphell  was  sent  for  two  sessions  to  the 
uniTonlty  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  he  might  be  under  the  eye  ef  principsU 
Robertson,  he  was,  along  with  his  tutor,  boarded  in  the  house  of  Mrs  Syme*  the 
principal's  sister.  During  these  two  sessions,  Mr  Hill  attended  the  divinity 
class  and  the  meetings  of  the  Speculative  Society,  where  he  acquired  considerablo 
edat  from  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  aristocracy.  He  also  waited  on  the  General 
Assembly,  in  the  debates^of  which  he  took  so  much  interest  as  to  exjHress  hie  wish 
to  be  returned  to  it  as  an  elder.  With  Dr  Robertson  his  intercourse  was  unintexw 
rupted,  and  by  him  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  priocipal  men  in  and 
about  Edinburgh.  By  his  uncle,  Dr  M'Cormick,  he  was  introduced  at  Amistoe 
house,  and  In  tfiat  &mily  (Dundas)  latterly  found  his  most  efficient  patrons^  While 
he  was  thus  swelling  the  train  of  rank  and  fiishion,  it  was  his  fortune  to  meet  for 
the  first  time,  dining  at  general  Abercrorobie's,  with  the  celebrated  David  Hune^ 
of  whom  he  thus  wrote  immediately  after :  "  I  was  very  glad  to  be  in  oompsiiy 
with  a  man  about  whom  the  world  has  talked  so  much ;  but  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised with  his  appearance.  I  never  saw  a  man  whose  language  is  more  vulgar,  or 
whose  manners  are  m<Nre  awkward.  It  is  no  affectation  of  rudeness  as  being  a 
philosopher,  but  mere  downishneis,  which  is  Tory  surprising  in  one  who  haa 
been  so  much  in  high  life,  and  many  of  whose  writings  display  so  much 
elegance."  During  all  this  time,  the  progress  of  his  pupil  was  not  commensu- 
rate to  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  the  expemses  it  occasioned ;  and 
with  the- approbation  of  his  patron,  lord  Kinnoul,  Mr  Hill  resigned  his  charge. 
Mr  Morton,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  at  this  time 
wishing  to  retire  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  Mr  Hill  became  a  candidate, 
was  elected  after  some  little  opposition,  and  on  the  Sist  of  May,  1773,  was 
admitted  joint  professor  of  Greek,  being  yet  only  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
his  age.  He  now  went  to  London  with  his  former  pupil,  and  visited  Caob- 
bridge,  where  Mr  Campbell  was  to  finish  his  studies ;  and,  having  received  from 
lord  Kinnoul  and  Dr  Robertson  ample  testimonials  to  the  ability  and  faithfulneas 
with  which  he  had  discharged  his  duty  while  residing  in  Edinburgh,  the  family 
parted  with  him,  expressing  their  thankfulness,  their  respect,  and  regret.  Return- 
ing to  Scotland,  he  spent  some  time  with  his  unde,  preparing  for  meeting  with 
his  dass,  which  he  did  in  the  end  of  the  year  1773.  The  duties  of  this  charge 
did  not  prevent  him  from  various  other  pursuits.  In  the  year  1 774,  Mr  Gamp- 
bell,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  his  parliamentary  interest  in  the  shiie  of 
Nairn,  gave  to  a  number  of  his  friends  votes  upon  life-rent  superiorities,  and  amongr 
others  conferred  one  upon  Mr  Hill,  who,  while  at  Nairn  performing  his  friendly 
office  as  one  of  Mr  Campbell's  voters,  nearly  lost  his  life  by  sleeping  in  a  room 
that  had  been  newly  plastered.  His  groans,  however,  happened  to  be  heard,  and 
a  physidan  being  in  the  house  to  give  immediate  assistance,  he  was  soon 
recovered.  The  year  following,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  entering  the  diurdiy 
and  having  made  application  to  the  presbytery  of  Haddington,  with  which, 
through  his  brother-in-law  Mr  Murray  of  North  Berwick,  he  considered  himself 
in  some  sort  oonnected,  he  was  by  that  reverend  court  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  on  the  3d  of  May,  1775.  He  was  immediately  after  this  employed  as 
assistant  to  prindpal  TulUdelph  in  the  parodiial  church  of  St  Leonard's,  which 
has  always  been  united  with  the  prindpalty  of  the  college.  In  this  situaUcm, 
he  continued  till  the  death  of  prindpal  Tullidelph  in  the  year  1777.  The  same 
year  he  was  offered  the  parish  of  Coldstream  by  the  earl  of  Haddington  ;  but  he 
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4id  not  think  it  worth  accepting;  The  following  year,  on  th«  death  of  Of 
Baillie,  profewor  of  theology  in  the  college  of  Glasgow,  principal  Roberteon 
desired  him  to  stand  candidate  for  that  chair ;  but  he  seems  to  hare  taken  no 
iteps  for  that  purpose,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  his  beii^  only  a 
preacher,  which  might  have  operated  against  him  in  case  of  a  well  supported  can- 
didate coming  forward.  The  same  year,  probably  to  be  ready  in  case  of  a  similar 
emergency,  he  again  applied  to  the  presbytery  of  Haddington,  and  was  by  them 
ordained  to  the  holy  ministry.  In  Uie  year  1779,  through  the  interest  of  prin- 
cipal Robertson,  and  his  uncle  Dr  M'Gormick,  he  was  oliered  one  of  the  churches 
of  Edinburgh,  with  the  prospect  of  a  chair  in  the  uniTorsity  in  a  short  time. 
This  also  he  declined  with  a  view  to  some  contemplated  arrangements  of  lord 
Kinnoul.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  principal  Morison,  Dr  Gillespie  was 
shortly  after  remored  from  the  first  charge  in  the  cily  to  the  principelty  of  the 
new  college.  Dr  Adamson,  the  second  minister,  was  promoted  to  Dr  Gillespie's 
benefice,  and  Mr  Hill  was  elected  by  the  town-council  successor  to  Dr  Adatnaonb 
In  consequence  of  his  holding  the  professorship  of  Greek,  Mr  Hill'a  induction 
was  protested  against  by  a  member  of  the  presbytery  of  St  Andrews,  and  the 
case  was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  in  the  year  1780,  which  dismissed 
it  without  ceremony,  as  it  did  also  overturee  on  the  subject  from  the  synods  of 
Fife,  Perth,  and  Stirling.  Mr  Hill  was,  accordingly,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  congregation,  admitted  to  the  church  in  which  his  father  had  officiated, 
on  the  32nd  day  of  June,  1780.  Since  his  settlement  at  St  Andrews  as  a  pro- 
£Msor  of  Greek,  he  had  sat  in  the  General  Assembly  as  an  elder;  he  now 
appeared  in  the  more  weighty  character  of  a  minister,  and  on  the  retirement  of 
Ihr  Robertson  became  the  most  important  member  of  the  house,  and  confessedly 
the  leader  of  the  moderates. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  acceptance  of  a  life-rent  superiority,  by  which  he 
became  a  freeholder  in  the  county  of  Nairn  in  the  year  1774.  He  continued  to 
stand  on  the  roll  of  freeholders  for  that  county  till  the  winter  of  1784,  when  a 
new  election  came  on ;  but  Mr  Campbell,  from  being  on  the  side  of  the  ministry, 
was  now  riolent  on  the  side  of  the  opposition.  In  this  case,  for  Mr  Hill  to  have 
given  his  vote  to  Mr  Campbell's  candidate  would  hare  been  considered  by  the 
ministry  as  open  rebellion  against  their  claims  on  the  church,  for  whidi  they 
might  have  selected  another  leader,  and  have,  at  the  sama  time,  withdrawn  every 
mark  of  their  favour  from  him.  They  might  also  have  prosecuted  him  before 
the  justiciary  cm  a  charge  of  peijury,  as  they  had  already  done  some  others  in 
similar  circumstances.  Under  this  complication  of  difficulties,  Mr  Hill  as  nsaal 
had  recourse  to  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  and  to  his  brother-in-law  Mr  Murray  of 
North  Berwick.  Lord  Kinnoid  most  ingeniously  gave  him  back  his  own  riews ; 
did  not,  as  chancellor  of  the  university  think  he  was  warranted  to  allow  him  to 
desert  his  professional  duties  for  the  purpose  merely  of  giving  a  political  vote ; 
and  stated,  that  though  he  himself  could  have  greatly  extended  his  interest  by 
such  votes  as  Mr  HiU  possessed,  he  had  never  granted  one  of  them.  A  charge 
of  perjury  he  admitted,  might  be  brought  against  any  person  who  feceived  them, 
and  whether  it  might  be  well  founded  or  not,  it  was  a  charge  to  which,  in  his 
opinion,  no  minister  of  the  gospel  should  expose  himself.  The.  judgment  of  hia 
lordship  we  cannot  but  approve,  though  it  is  probable  that  if  the  candidate  bad 
been  a  ministerial  one,  the  Greek  class  might  have  been  allowed  a  few  holidays 
without  the  smallest  impropriety.  Mr  Murray,  while  he  regretted  (though  he 
no  doubt  knew  it  from  the  first,)  that  his  friend  should  ever  have  accepted  such 
a  vote,  applauded  his  purpose  of  relinquishing  it,  and  of  refbsing,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  comply  with  the  requisition  to  attend  the  election.  Mr  Hill's 
biographer  labours  hard  to  clear  him  from  any  degree  of  blame  in  this  aflair, 
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but  without  effect :  it  carries  its  duuracter  fuU  in  its  fiue,  and  holds  up  a.  most 
important  lesson  to  all  dei^men,  to  beware  of  intermeddling  in  poUtical 
intrigues  of  any  kind. 

In  1787  Mr  Hill  was  honoured  by  the  unirenity  with  the  title  of  D.DLy  and 
in  1788  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr  Spens  as  professor  of  divinity  in  St  Mary^ 
college.     He  had  been  the  preyious  year  appointed  dean  to  the  order  of  the 
thistle,  a  place  that  had  been  fint  created  to  gratify  Dr  Jardine  for  his  serrices 
in  support  of  Dr  Robertson,  but  with  no  stated  salary ;  the  dean  only  daimii^  a 
perquisite  of  fifty  guineas  on  the  installation  of  every  new  knight.     During  Dr 
Hili*s  incumbency,  no  instalment  took  place,  and  he  of  course  derived  no 
pecuniary  benefit  from  the  situation.     He  had  been  little  more  than   three 
years  in   the  divinity  chair,  when  the  situation  of  principal   became   TBcant 
by   the   death   of  Dr  Gillespie,   and   it  was   by  lord   Melville   bestowed   on 
Dr  Hill.     This  appointment  in  his  letter  of  thanks  he  considered  as  peculiarly 
valuable,  as  being  the  best  proof  that  lord  Melville  approved  the  mode  in  whicfa 
he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  the  divinity  professorship.     **  I  will  not  attempt, 
he  continues,  to  express  by  words  the  gratitude  which  I  feel ;  but  it  shall  be  the 
study  of  my  life  to  persevere  as  a  clergyman  in  that  line  of  conduct  upon  whidi 
you  have  generously  conferred  repeated  maiks  of  your  approbation.*'     Hiis  was 
the  termination  of  his  university  preferment ;  but  he   was  shortly  afterwards 
nominated  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  annexed ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Dr  M'Cormidc,  he  succeeded  him  as  one  of  the 
deans   of  the   chapel  royaL      The   deanery   of  the   thistle   already   noticed 
was  unproductive ;  but  the  above  two  situations,  while  they  added  nothing  to  his 
labours,  increased  his  income  in  a  material  degree.     In  his  management  of  the 
General  Assembly  Dr  Hill  copied  closely  after  Dr  Robertson ;  except  that  the  en- 
tire  satisfaction  of  himself  and  his  party  with  the  law  of  patronage  as  it  then  stood, 
was  marked  by  withdrawing  from  the  yearly  instructions  to  the  comnussion, 
the  accustomed  order  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  having  it  removed,  and  by 
still  bolder  attempts  to  do  away  with  the  form  of  moderating  calls  for  presentees 
and  to  induct  them  solely  upon  the  footing  of  presentations.     In  his  progress  Dr 
Hill  certainly  encountered  a  more  formidable  opposition  than  Dr  Robertwm 
latterly  had  to  contend  with.     In  one  esse,  and  in  one  only,  he  was  com- 
pletely defeated.     This  was  an  overture  from  the  presbytery  of  Jedburgh  con- 
cerning the  imposition  of  the  Test  upon  members  of  the  established  church  of 
Scotland,  which  it  was  contended  was  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  Scotimen, 
and  a  gross  violation  of  the  privileges  and  independence  of  the  Scottish  church. 
In  opposition  to  the  overture  it  was  maintained  by  the  moderates  of  the  assembly 
tliat  the  Test  Act  was  a  fundamental  article  of  the  treaty  of  union ;  and  Dr  Hill, 
in  particular,  remarked  that  there  were  no  complaints  on  the  subject  except  from 
one  single  presbytery,  nor  was  there  any  ground  to  complain  ;  for,  to  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  mind  it  could  be  no  hardship  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
aooording  to  the  mode  sanctioned  by  a  church  whose  views  of  the  nature  and 
desigfn  of  that  ordinance  were  the  same  with  his  own.     For  once  the  popular 
party  gained  a  triumph,  and  the  accomplished  and  ingenious  leader  was  left  in 
a  minority.    A  series  of  resolutions  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  were  adopted, 
and  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly  a  committee  was  appointed  to  follow 
out  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  these  resolutions.     Care,  however,  was  taken  to 
render  the  committee  of  no  avail,  and  nearly  thirty  years  elapsed  ¥nthout  any 
thing  further  being  done.     We  cannot  enlarge  on  Dr  Hill's  administration  of 
the  affiurs  of  the  church,   and   it  is  the   less  necessary  that  no  particular 
change   was  efiected  under  him.     Matters  generally  went  on  as  usual,  and 
the  influence  of  poUtical  men  in  biasing  her  decisions  were,  perhaps,  fiilly 
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more  conipicuous  than  under  hit  predecesior.  Of  hit  ezpeitneii  in  buainesa, 
and  genenl  powen  of  management^  the  Teiy  highest  lense  wai  entertained  by 
the  public,  though  difierenoes  of  opinion  latterly  threatened  to  diyide  his  sup- 
porten. 

In  1807  Dr  Hill  had  a  severe  attack,  from  which  it  was  apprehended 
he  would  not  recover;  contrary  to  all  expectation  he  did  recover,  and  the 
following  year,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Adamson,  he  was  presented  to  the  first 
ecclesiastical  charge  in  the  city  of  St  Andrews.  Eight  years  after,  namely,  in 
1816,  we  find  him  as  active  in  the  General  Assembly  as  at  any  former  period  of 
his  lifob  Shortly  after  this  time,  however,  he  was  attacked  with  slight  shocks  of 
apoplexy,  which  impaired  his  speech,  and  unfitted  him  for  his  accustomed  exer* 
cises.  He  was  no  more  heard  in  the  assembly  house ;  but  he  continued  to 
preach  occasionally  to  his  own  congregation  till  the  year  1819,  when  he  was 
laid  aside  from  all  public  duty.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  December  that  year, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-ninth  of  his  ministry. 

Dr  Hill  married  in  1782,  Miss  Scott,  daughter  to  Mr  Scott,  a  citizen  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  chosen  St  Andrews  as  his  'place  of  retirement  in  his  old  age, 
after  he  had  given  up  business.  By  this  lady,  who  survived  him,  Dr  Hill  had  a 
large  family,  several  of  whom  are  yet  alive.  His  eldest  son  is  a  minister  of 
the  cliurch  of  Scotland,  and  for  pulpit  talents  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  his 
father.  In  a  life  of  principal  Hill,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  his 
various  publications,  some  of  whidi  possess  high  excellence.  We  cannot,  however, 
afford  room  for  criticism,  and  shall  merely  notice  them  in  a  general  way.  Single 
sermons  seem  to  have  been  his  first  publications,  though  they  are  mentioned  by 
his  bii^prapber  in  a  very  indistinct  manner.  One  of  tliese,  preached  before  the 
sons  of  the  clergy,  seems  to  have  been  sent  to  the  bishop  of  London,  whose 
commendation  it  received.  Another,  from  the  text,  '*  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel ; 
who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  people  saved  by  the  Lord  ?"  was  published  in  the  year 
1792,  as  a  sedative  to  the  popular  excitement  produced  by  the  French  revolution. 
The  sermon  was  an  unmeasured  panegyric  on  the  existing  order  of  things  in  Great 
Britain,  and  had,  for  a  short  time,  an  immense  popularity.  "  I  believe  it  will 
be  agreeable  to  you,"  writes  his  bookseUer,  "  to  inform  you  that  I  have  had 
success  with  respect  to  your  sermon,  beyond  my  most  sanguine*  imagination.  I 
have  written  a  hundred  letters  upon  the  subject,  and  have  got  all  the  capital 
manufacturers  in  Scotland  to  enter  into  my  idea.  1  have  printed  ofiT  ten  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  coarse,  and  one  thousand  copies  of  the  fine.  I  have  got  letters 
of  thanks  from  many  capital  persons,  with  proper  compliments  to  you.  *  *  *  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  extensive  circulation  of  the  sermon,  for  never  was 
such  a  number  of  a  sermon  sold  in  this  country  before,  and  1  flatter  n^self  it 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended."  The 
following  year  he  published  a  third  sermon,  **  Instructions  afforded  by  the  present 
war  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain."  This  sermon,  however,  passed  without  any 
particular  notice.  In  1795,  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  is  said  to 
have  met  with  limited  success.  Several  years  after,  Dr  Hill  published  **  Theo- 
logical Institutes,"  containing  Heads  of  his  Lectures  on  Divinity  ;  *'  a  View  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;"  and  ''Counsels  respecting  the 
duties  of  the  Pastoral  Office.^'  This  last  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  work.  In 
1812,  he  published,  ***  Lectures,  upon  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  intended  to 
illustrate  Jewish  history  and  Scripture  characters."  To  this  work  is  prefixed  the 
following  dedication :  ''To  the  congregation  which  attends  the  author's  minis- 
try, this  specimen  of  a  Course  of  Lectures,  in  which  he  led  them  through  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is,  with  the  most  grateful  sense  of  their  kindness, 
and  the  most  afiectionate  wishes  for  their  welfare,  respectfully  inscribed."  There 
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is  no  mode  of  publkalioii  a  minister  can  adopt  m  likoly  to  ba  iveliil  as  Uusl  It 
firea  a  most  plaasang  idea  of  a  deigyman  wlion  lie  thus  takes,  as  it  wen,  a  last 
lareweli  of  his  pef^le,  who  cannot  fail  to  peruse  a  woric  bequeathed  to  them 
under  such  ciicumstanoes^  with  peculiar  interest  These  lectures,  we  doubt  not, 
were  regarded  among  his  parishioners  more  than  all  his  other  works.  Of  Dr 
Hill's  character  the  reader  has  been  furnished  with  materials  for  formingr  n  jodg- 
ment  for  himielf.  His  precocious  abilities,  his  talents  for  adapting  himself  to  the 
uses  of  the  world,  his  diligence  in  all  his  offices,  and  his  powen  of  managing 
public  business  and  popular  assemblies,  conspire  to  mark  him  out  as  a  Tery  ex- 
traordinary man.  It  may  only  be  remarked  that,  for  the  most  of  tastes,  his  con- 
duct will  in  general  appear  too  much  that  of  a  courtier. 

HOG,  (Sm)  RooKB,  lord  Harcane,  a  judge  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  Ber- 
wickshire about  the  year  1635.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Hog  of  Bogend, 
an  advocate  of  respectable  reputation,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  merit  of  baring 
prepared  some  useful  legal  works,  which  hare  unfortunately  not  been  given  to 
the  public.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  passed  as  an  advocate  in  June  1661,  and 
continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  and  successful  practice,  Ull  a  breach 
between  Nisbet  of  Dirleton,  and  the  powerful  and  vindictive  Hatton,  opened  for 
him  a  situation  on  the  bendi  on  the  resignation  of  that  judge  in  1677  ;  being 
marked  out  by  the  government  as  a  useful  instrument,  the  appointment  was  so 
companied  with  the  honours  of  knighthood  from  Charles  the  second.  At  this 
period  the  judges  of  the  Scottish  courts,  like  ministerial  officers,  held  their  aifioa- 
tions  by  the  frail  tenure  of  court  favour,  and  were  the  servants,  not  of  the  lavi, 
but  of  the  king.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Harcarse  to  be,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career,  particularly  favoured  by  the  ruling  powers;  and  on  the  18th  No- 
vember, 1678,  we  accordingly  find  Sir  John  Lockhart  of  Castlehill  summanlj 
dismissed  from  the  bench  of  the  court  of  justiciary,  and  Harcarse  appointed  to 
fill  his  place.  At  this  period  he  represented  the  county  of  Berwick  in  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  an  election  which,  from  the  journals  of  the  house,  we  find  to 
have  been  disputed,  and  finally  decided  in  his  favour.  A  supreme  judge  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  tribunals,  and  a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  Harcarse  must 
have  had  difficult  and  dangerous  duties  to  perform.  The  times  were  a  labyrinth 
full  of  snares  in  whidi  the  most  wary  went  astray :  few  of  those  who  expe- 
rienced the  sundiine  of  royal  favour,  passed  with  credit  before  the  pubUc  eve, 
and  none  were  blameless.  Among  the  many  deeds  of  that  bloody  reign,  whkfa 
mankind  might  well  wish  to  cover  with  a  veil  of  eternal  oblivion,  was  one  dar- 
ing and  unsuccessful  attempt,  with  regard  to  which,  the  conduct  of  Harcaxae,  ia 
such  an  age  and  in  such  a  situation,  had  he  been  known  for  nothing  else,  ia  wor- 
thy of  being  commemorated.  In  1681,  the  privy  council  had  called  oo  Sir 
George  M'Kenzie,  as  lord  advocate,  to  commence  a  prosecution  for  treason  and 
perjury  against  the  earl  of  Argyle,  for  his  celebrated  explanation  of  his  under- 
standing of  the  contradictions  of  the  test  To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  that  emi- 
nent man,  he  brought  with  him  to  the  prosecution  those  high  powers  of  argument 
and  eloquence  with  which  he  had  so  frequently  dignified  many  a  better  cause. 
The  relevancy  of  the  indictment  was  the  ground  on  which  the  unfortunate  earl 
and  his  counsel,  Sir  George  Lockhart,  placed  their  whole  reliance,  but  they  lean- 
ed on  a  broken  reed.  In  a  midnight  conclave,  held  it  would  appear  afler  the 
minds  of  most  of  the  judges  were  sufficiently  fatigued  by  the  effect  of  a  long  day 
of  labour,  the  full  depth  of  iniquity  was  allowed  to  the  crime  "  of  interpreting  the 
king's  statutes  other  than  the  statute  bears,  and  to  the  intent  and  effect  that  they 
were  made  for,  and  as  the  makers  of  them  understood."  Queensbeny,  who  pie- 
sided  as  justice  general,  having  himself  been  obliged  to  accompany  the  oath  with 
a  qualification,  remained  neuter,  and  to  oppose  the  insult  on  seive  and  jiwtice. 
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was  left  to  Haicane.  and  CoUmgion,  a  Teteian  candier.  In  order  to  do  the  bun- 
necs  with  certainty,  and  prevent  bis  majesty's  interest  from  being  sacrificed  to 
opposition  so  unusual  and  captious,  Nairn,  an  infirm  and  superannuated  judge,  was 
dragged  from  bis  bed  at  dead  of  night,  and  the  feeble  frame  of  the  old  man 
yielding  to  the  desire  of  sleep  while  the  clerk  read  to  him  a  summary  of  4he  pro- 
<:eedings,  he  was  rouaed  from  his  slumber,  and  by  his  vote  the  relevancy  of  the 
indictment  wps  carried  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  course  pursued  by  lord  Har- 
carse  in  this  trial  escaped  the  Tengeance  of  goremroent  at  the  time,  but  his  con- 
duct was  held  in  remembranoe  for  a  future*  opportunity.  In  the  year  1668,  a 
question  came  before  the  court  of  session,  in  which  the  matter  at  issue  was,  whe- 
ther a  tutory,  named  by  the  late  marquis  of  Montrose,  should  subsist  after  the 
death  of  one  of  the  tutors,  who  had  been  named,  in  the  language  of  the  Scottish 
law,  as  a  '^  sine  qua  non."  In  a  matter  generally  left  to  the  friends  of  the  pu^ 
pil,  the  unusual  measure  of  the  irutance  of  the  lord  adrocate  was  adopted  by  go- 
rernment,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  pupil  educated  in  the  Roman  catholic 
faith.  Wauchope  lord  Edmonstone  and  Harcarse  voted  for  the  continuance  of 
the  trust  in  the  remaining  tutors,  and  on  a  letter  from  the  king,  intimating  to  the 
court  that,  **  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,"  it  was  his  royal  will  and  plea- 
sure that  they  should  cease  to  act  as  judges,  both  were  removed  from  the  bench, 
''  notwithstanding,"  says  Fountainhall,  with  some  apparent  astonishment,  **  that 
Edmonston  was  brother  to  Wauchop  of  Nidrie,  a  papist"  The  doctrine  of  the 
law,  previously  vaccilating,  has  since  this  dedsion  been  considered  as  properly 
fixed,  according  to  the  votes  of  the  majority ;  but  an  opposition  to  the  will  of 
government  in  such  a  matter  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  motives  but  such  as 
are  purely  conscientious.  Other  opinions  on  government  and  prerogative, 
maintained  in  a  private  conference  with  some  of  the. leaden  of  the  ministry,  are 
alleged  to  have  contributed  to  this  measure ;  but  these  were  never  divulged.  At 
the  period  of  .his  downfidl,  a  public  attack  was  made  on  the  character  of  lord 
Harcarse,  on  the  ground  of  improper  judicial  interference  in  favour  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Aytoun  of  Inchdamie,  by  an  unsuccessful  litigant  These  animadversions 
are  contained  in  a  very  curious  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Oppression  under  colour  of 
Law ;  or,  my  Lord  Harcane  his  new  Fracticks:  as  a.way-marke  for  peaceable  sub- 
jects to  beware  of  playing  with  a  hot<^irited  lord  of  Session,  so  far  as  is  possible 
when  Arbitrary  Government  is  in  the  I>oininion,"  by  Robert  PittiUoch,  advocate, 
.London,  1689.^  The  injured  party  is  loud  in  accusation ;  and  certainly  if  all  the 
£scts  in  bis  long  confused  legal  narrative  be  true,  he  had  reason  to  be  diecon- 
tented.  He  mentions  one  rather  striking  circumstance,  that  while  the  case  wSis 
being  debated  at  the  side  bar  of  the  lord  ordinary,  previous  to  its  coming  before 
the  other  judges,  '*  my  lord  Harcarse  compeared  in  his  purple  gown,  and  de- 
bated the  case  as  Inchdamie's  advocate ;"  a  rather  startling  fact  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  comparatively  pure  course  of  modem  justice,  and  which 
^rves  with  many  others  to  show  the  fatal  influence  of  private  feeling  on  our  ear- 
lier judges,  by  whom  an  opportunity  of  turning  judicial  influence  towards  family 
aggrandisement,  seems  always  to  have  been  considered  a  gift  from  providence  not 
to  be  rashly  despised.  After  the  Revolution,  the  path  of  honour  and  wealth  was 
again  opened  to  lord  Harcarse,  but  he  declined  the  high  stations  proffered  to 
him ;  and  the  death  of  a  favourite  and  accomplished  daughter,  joined  to  a  disgust 
at  the  machinations  of  the  court,  prompted  by  his  misfortunes,  seems  to  have  work- 
ed  on  a  leeble  .tone,  and  disposed  him  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
retireiqent  He  died  in  the  year  1700,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  cx)llection  of  decisions  from  1681  to  1692,  published  in  1757,  in  the 
form  of  a  dictionary,  a  useful  and  well  arranged  compilation.     The  pamphlet  of 

'  Re-edited  by  Mr  Maldment,  Advocate,  in  18S7. 
in.  H 
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the  unguccenful  litigant^  preWoutly  alluded  to,  though  dictated  by  penonal  and 
party  spleen,  has  certainly  been  sufficient  somewhat  to  tinge  the  judicial  integ- 
rity of  lord  Harcarse ;  but  those  who  had  good  reason  to  know  his  qualities  have 
maintained,  that  "  both  in  his  public  and  private  capacity,  he  was  spoken  of  by 
all  parties  with  honour,  as  a  person  of  great  knowledge  and  probity ;'' '  it  would 
indeed  be  hard  to  decide  how  far  the  boasted  virtues  of  any  age  might  stand  the 
test  of  the  opinion  of  some  more  advanced  and  pure  stage  of  society,  did  we  not 
admit  that  in  a  corrupt  period,  the  person  who  is  less  vicious  than  his  contem^ 
poraries  is  a  man  of  virtue  and  probity  ;  hence  one  who  was  a  profound  observer 
of  human  nature,  an  accurate  calculator  of  historical  evidence,  and  intimately 
acqiminted  with  the  state  of  the  times,  has  pronounced  Harcarse  to  have  been 
**  a  learned  and  upright  judge." '  Some  unknown  poet  has  penned  a  tribute 
to  his  memory,  of  which,  as  it  displays  more  elegance  of  versification  and  pro- 
priety of  sentiment  than  are  generally  to  be  discovered  in  such  productions, 
we  beg  to  extract  a  portion. 

"  The  good,  the  godly,  generous,  and  kind. 
The  best  companion,  father,  husband,  friend ; 
The  stoutest  patron  to  maintain  a  cause. 
The  justest  judge  to  square  it  by  the  laws ; 
Whom  neither  fbroe  nor  flattery  could  incUne 
To  swerve  from  equity*8  eternal  line*, 
Who,  in  the  face  of  tyranny  could  own. 
He  would  his  coosdence  keep,  though  lose  his  gown ; 
Who,  in  his  private  and  retired  state 
As  useful  was,  as  formerly  when  great; 
Because  his  square  and  firmly  tempered  soul, 
Round  whirling  fortune's  axis  could  not  roU ; 
Nor,  by  the  force  of  prejudice  or  pride. 
Be  bent  his  kindness  to  forego  or  bide, 
But  still  in  equal  temper,  still  the  same, 
Esteeming  good  men,  and  esteemed  by  them ; 
A  rare  example  and  encouragement 
Of  virtue  with  an  aged  life,  all  spent 
Without  a  stain,  still  flourishing  and  green, 
In  pious  acts,  more  to  be  felt  than  seen." 

HOLYBUSH,  John,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer,  better  known 
by  the  Latin  terms,  de  Sacrobosco,  or  de  Sacrobusto,  occasionally  also  receiv- 
ing the  vernacular  appellations  of  Holywood  and  Hallifax,  and  by  one  writei 
barbarously  named  Sacer!nuchiu9,  The  period  when  this  eminent  man  flour- 
ished is  not  known  with  any  thing  approaching  even  to  the  usual  certainty  in 
such  cases,  and  it  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  eiristed  in  the  1 3th  or  1 4th  cen- 
tury. Nor  is  his  birth-place  less  dubious ;  as  in  many  other  instances  during  the 
same  period,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  contended  for  the  honour — ^the 
two  former  with  almost  equal  success,  the  last  with  apparently  no  more  claim  than 
die  absence  of  certain  evidence  of  his  belonging  to  any  other  particular  nation. 
When  a  man  has  acquired  a  fame  apart  from  his  own  country,  and  in  any  pursuit 
not  particularly  characteristic  of,  or  connected  with  his  native  land,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  certainty  of  the  exact  spot  of  his  birth  is  of  little  consequence,  and 
when  easily  ascertained,  the  fact  is  only  useful. for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
the  particular  branch  of  biography  (as  that  subject  is  generally  divided)  to  which 
the  individual  belongs,  and  thus  preyenting  omission  and  confusion.     Entertaui- 

'  Memoir  prefixed  to  his  Decisions. 
■  Laing's  Hi8t.<of  Scot  iv.  isa 
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ing  such  an  opinion,  weihall  just  glance  at  the  argumenti  adduoed  by  the  writen 
of  the  two  nations  in  defence  of  their  lespectiTe  claims,  and  not  pretending  to 
decide  a  matter  of  such  obscurity,  consider  it  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  be 
a  fit  subject  for  commemoration  in  this  work,  that  no  decision  can  be  come  to 
betwixt  the  claimants.  It  will  be  very  dear,  where  there  are  doubts  as  to  the 
century  in  which  he  li^ed,  that  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any  authors  who  did  not 
exist  at  least  a  century  or  two  later.  In  an  edition  of  one  of  his  works,  pub^ 
lished  at,Lyons  in  1606,  it  is  said,  "  Fatria  fuit  qu»  nunc  Anglia  Insula,  olim 
Albion  et  Brettania  appellata."  Although  the  apparent  meaning  of  this  sentence 
inclines  towards  an  opinion  that  our  author  was  an  Englishman,  the  sen- 
tence has  an  aspect  of  considerable  ignorance  of  the  divisions  of  Britain,  and 
confounds  the  England  of  later  times,  with  the  Albion  or  Britannia  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  included  England  and  Scotland.  Leland  and  Camden  vindicate 
bis  English  birth,  on  the  ground  that  John  of  Halifax  in  Yorkshire  forms  a 
translation  (though  it  must  be  admitted  not  a  very  apt  one)  of  Joannes  de  Sacro- 
tMMCOb  On  the  other  hand  Dempster  scouts  the  theory  of  Leland  with  consider- 
mble  indignation,  maintaining  that  Hali&x  is  a  name  of  late  invention,  and  that 
the  mathematician  derived  his  designation  from  the  monastery  of  Holywood  in 
Nithsdale,  an  establishment  of  sufiicient  antiquity  to  have  admitted  him  within  its 
walls.  M'Kenzie  repeats  the  assertions  of -Dempster  with  a  few  additions,  stating 
that  after  having  remained  for  some  years  in  the  monastery,  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  university  there.  '*  Upon  the  5th  of 'June, 
in  the  year  1231,^'  Sibbald  in  his  manuscript  History  of  Scottish  Literature^  as- 
serts, that  besides  residing  in  the  monastery  of  Holywood,  he  was  for  some  time 
a  fellow  student  of  the  monks  in  Dryburgh,  and  likewise  mentions,  what  M'Kenzie 
has  not  had  the  candour  to  allude  to,  and  Dempster  has  sternly  denied,  that  he 
studied  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  the  university  of 
Oxford.  Presuming  Holybush  to  have  been  a  Scotsman,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  such  a  circumstance  as  his  having  studied  at  Oxford  might  have  induced  his 
continental  commentators  to  denominate  him  an  Englishman.  M^Kenzie  tells  us 
that  he  entered  the  university  of  Paris  "  under  the  syndic  of  the  Soots  nation ;" 
for  this  he  gives  us  no  authority,  and  we  are  inclined  not  only  to  doubt  the  as- 
sertion, but  even  the  circumstance  that  at  that  early  period  the  Scottish  nation 
had  a  vote  in  the  university  of  Paris,  disconnected  with  that  of  England — at 
all  events,  the  historians  of  literature  during  that  period  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
mentioning  a  Scottish  nation  or  syndic,  and  instead  of  the  faculty  of  arts  being 
divided,  as  M'Kenzie  will  have  it,  "  into  four  nations,  France,  Scotland,  Pi- 
cardy,  and  Normandy,"  it  is  usually  mentioned  as  divided  into  France,  BrUtUn, 
Picardy,  and  Normandy.  That  Holybush  was  admitted  under  a  Scottish  syndic, 
was  not  a  circumstance  to  be  omitted  by  Bulaeus,  from  his  elaborate  and  minute 
History  of  the  University  of  Paris,  where  the  mathematician  is  unequivocally  de- 
scribed as  having  been  an  Englishman.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  Holy- 
bush became  celebrated  at  the  university  for  his  mathematical  labours ;  that  he 
was  constituted  professor  of,  or  lecturer  on  that  science ;  that  many  of  the  first 
scholars  of  France  came  to  his  school  for  instruction ;  and  that  if  he  was  not  the 
first  professor  of  the  mathematics  in  Paris,  he  was  at  least  the  earliest  person  to 
introduce  a  desire  for  following  that  branch  of  science.  M^Kenzie  states  that 
he  died  in  the  year  1256,  as  appears  from  his  tombstone.  The  author  of  the 
History  of  tlie  University  of  Paris,  referring  with  better  means  of  knowledge  to 
the  same  tombstone,  which  he  says  was  to  be  seen  at  the  period  when  he  writes, 
places  the  date  of  his  death  at  the  year  1340.  The  same  well  informed  author 
mentions  that  the  high  respect  paid  to  his  abilities  and  integrity,  prompted  the 
1  Hist.  Ut.  GenUt  Scot.  MS.  Adv.  Lib.,  p.  164. 
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uniTenity  to  honour  him  with  a  public  fimenly  and  many  demoDitntioni  of 
grief.  On  the  tombstone  already  referred  to,  nms  engmted  an  aatvolabe,  mix^ 
rounded  by  the  following  inscription : — 

"  De  Sacrobosoo  qui  oompuCista  Joannes, 
Tempore  discravit,  jacet  hie  a  tempore  reptua. 
Tempore  qui  8equeri8,^memor  esto  quod  morieris; 
Si  miseres,  plora,  miserans  pro  me  precor  ore." 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Holywood  was  a  treatise  on  the  Sphere,  disooss- 
ing  in  the  first  part  the  form,  motion,  and  sur&ce  of  the  eaith< — in  the  aeoond 
^ose  of  the  hearenly  bodies,  and,  as  was  custonutty  before  the  more  full  revival 
of  philosophy,  mingling  his  mathematics  and  astronomy  with  metaphysics  and 
magia  Although  the  discoveries  displayed  in  this  work  most  be  of  great  impor- 
tance, it  is  impossible  to  gire  any  account  of  their  extent,  as  the  manuscripts  of 
the  author  seem  to  have  lain  dormant  till  the  end  of  the  15lh  or  beginnmg'  of  the 
16th  century,  when  they  were  repeatedly  published,  with  the  comments  and  ad- 
ditions of  able  mathematicians,  who  mingled  the  discoveries  of  Hoiybush  with 
those  which  had  been  made  since  his  death.  The  earliest  edition  of  tfiis  work 
appears  to  have  been  that  published  at  Fadua  in  1475,  entitled  "  Francisci  Ca- 
puani  expositio  Sphaerse  Joannis  a  Sacrobosco."  In  1485  appeared  **  Sphn* 
cum  Theoricis  Purbachii  et  Disputationibus  Johannis  Regiomontani  contra  Cre« 
monensium  Deliramenta  in  Planetarum  Theoricas,''  being  a  mixture  of  the  dia. 
coveries  of  Holywood,  with  those  of  George  Purbach,  (so  called  firom  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Germany,  in  which  he  was  bom,)  and  Regiomontanus,  whose  real 
name  was  Muller,  two  celebrated  astronomers  and  mathematicians  of  the  15ih 
century.  During  the  same  year  there  appears  to  have  been  pnblirfied  a  com* 
mentary  on  Holywood  by  Gichus  Ascolanus.  In  1507,  appeared  an  edition  for 
the  use  of  the  university  of*  Paris,  with  a  commentary,  by  John  Bonatui.  In 
1547,  an  edition  was  pubUshed  at  Antwerp,  with  figures  very  respectably  exe- 
cuted, and  without  the  name  of  any  commentator.  Among  his  other  commenta- 
tors, were  Morisanus,  Clavius,  Vinetus,  and  many  othen  of  high  name,  whom  it 
were  useless  here  to  enumerate.  Some  late  authors  have  said  that  Melancdion 
edited  his  Computus  Ecdesiasticus ;  of  this  edition  we  have  not  observed  a  copy 
in  any  library  or  bibliography,  but  that  great  man  wrote  a  preface  to  the 
Sphffira,  prefixed  to  an  edition  published  at  Paris  in  1 550.  Besides  these  two 
worlcs,  Holybush  wrote  De  Algorismo,  and  De  Hatione  AnnL  Dempster  also 
mentions  a  Breviarium  Juris,  which  either  has  never  existed,  or  is  now  lost 
M^Kenzie  mentions  a  Treatise  de  Algorismo,  and  on  Ptolemy's  Astrolabe,  frag- 
ments of  which  existed  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.  In  the  catalogue  of 
that  institution  the  former  is  mentioned,  but  not  the  latter. 

HOME,  Henrt,  (Lord  Kames,)  a  lawyer  and  metaphysician,  son  of  George 
Home  of  Kames,  was  bom  at  his  father's  house  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  in 
the  year  1696.  The  paternal  estate  of  the  family,  which  had  once  been  con- 
siderable, was,  at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  consider- 
ably burdened  and  reduced  *  by  the  extravagance  of  his  ikther,  who  appears  to 
have  pursued  an  easy  hospitable  system  of  living,  unfortunately  not  compatible 
with  a  small  income  and  a  large  family.  With  the  means  of  acquiring  a  liberal 
education,  good  connexions,  and  the  expectation  of  no  permanent  provision  but 
the  fruit  of  his  own  labours,  the  son  was  thrown  upon  the  world,  and  the  history 
of  all  ages  has  taught  us,  that  among  individuals  so  circumstanced,  science  has 
chosen  her  brightest  ornaments,  and  nations  have  found  their  most  industrious 
and  powerful  benefactors.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  few  of  the 
country  gentlemen  of  Scotland  could  afford  to  bestow  on  their  children  the  ex- 
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pennve  eduoftkion  of  an  Engiish  uniTenity,  and  an  intuilive  honor  at  a  contact 
with  tho  lowev  sanlu,  fnquenily  induced  thorn  to  reject  the  more  simple  syitem 
of  education  provided  by  the  univenities  of  Scotland.  Whether  from  this  or 
soma  other  eaiue,  young  Home  wu  denied  a  public  education,  and  reoeiTod  in^ 
aCractions  from  a  prirate  tutor  of  the  name  ^  Wingate,  of  whofo  talents  and 
temper  he  appears  to  have  retained  no  happy  recollection.^  The  classical  edu- 
cation which  be  received  from  this  man  appeaia  to  have  been  of  a  rery  imperfect 
deaeription,  and  although  on  entering  the  study  of  his  profession^  he  turned  his 
attention  for  some  length  of  time  to  that  branch  of  study,  he  never  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  ancient  languages  sufficiently  minute  to  balance  his  other  varied 
and  extensive  acquirements.  Mr  Home  was  destined  by  his  fiimily  to  follow 
the  profession  of  the  law,  the  branch  first  assigned  him  being  that  of  an  agent 
Ho  was  in  consequence  apprenticed  to  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  tiie  year  1718, 
and  he  continued  for  several  yean  to  perform  the  usual  routine  of  drudgery, 
unpleasant  to  a  cultivated  and  thinking  mind,  but  one  of  the  best  introductiona 
to  the  accurate  practice  of  the  more  formal  part  of  the  duties  of  the  bar.  Tho 
affile  biographer  of  Home  has  detailed  in  very  pleasing  terms  the  accident  to 
which  he  dates  his  ambition  to  pursue  a  higher  branch  of  the  profession  than 
that  to  which  he  was  originally  destined*  The  scene  of  action  ia  represented  as 
being  the  drawing  room  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  lord  president  of  the  court  of 
session,  where  Home,  on  a  message  from  his  master,  finds  the  veteran  judge  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  Olegant  ease,  with  his  daughter,  a  young  beauty,  pev- 
foraniag  some  favourite  tunes  on  the  harpstchevd.  **  Happy  the  man,"  the  sen- 
timental youth  is  made  to  say  to  himself,  "  whose  old  age,  crowned  with  honour 
and  dignity,  can  thus  repose  itself  after  the  useful  labours  of  the  day,  in  die 
bosom  of  his  family,  amidst  all  the  elegant  enjoyments  which  affinence,  justly 
earned,  can  command !  such  ate  the  fruits  of  eminence  in  the  profession  of  tho 
lawT  If  Home  ever  dated  his  final  choice  of  a  profession  from  the  occurrence 
of  this  incident,  certain  praises  which  the  president  chose  to  bestow  on  his 
acuteness  and  knowledge  of  Scottish  law,  may  have  been  tho  part  of  the  later* 
view  which  chiefly  influenced  hia  detemunation. 

Having  settled  the  important  matter  of  his  future  profession,  Mr  Home  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  not  through  the  lectureship  which  had 
just  been  established  in  Edinburgh  for  that  purpose,  but  by  means  of  prirate 
reading,  and  attendance  at  the  courts.  Ho  seems  indeed  to  have  entertained  an 
early  objection  to  the  discipline  of  a  class  room,  and  to  have  shown  an  iodepen- 
donee  of  thought,  and  repugnance  to  direction  in  his  mental  pursuits,  which 
have  been  by  some  of  his  admirers  laid  down  as  the  germs  of  that  originality 
which  his  works  have  exhibited.  Perhaps  the  same  feeling  of  self-assurance 
prompted  him  in  the  year  1723,  to  address  a  long  epistle  to  Dr  Samuel  Ckake, 
"  from  a  young  philosopher,"  debating  some  of  that  learned  dinners  ojMuions  on 
the  necessity,  omnipotence,  and  omniscience  ai  the  Deity.     A  very  concise  and 

*  Tytler,  !n  his  life  of  Kamee,  mentions  an  amusing  scene  which  took  place  betwixt  the 
seliokr  and  master  icmie  time  after  their  Beparation.  When  Homo  was  at  the  height  of 
his  celebrity  as  a  barrister,  the  pedagocae  had  contrived  to  amass  a  sum  of  money,  which  he 
cautiously  secured  on  land.  Anxious  about  the  security  of  his  titles,  lie  stalked  one  morning 
into  the  study  of  his  former  pupil,  requesting^  an  opinion  of  their  validity.  The  lawyer  having 
carefully  examined  the  sereral  steps  of  the  investment,  aasamed  an  aspect  of  concern,  and 
hoped  Mr  Wingate  had  not  concluded  the  bargain;  but  Mr  Wiiufate  had  concluded  the  bar« 
gain,  and  so  he  had  the  pleasure  to  listen  to  a  long  summary  or  objections,  with  which  tho 
technical  knowledge  of  his  former  pupil  enabled  him  to  pose  the  uninitiated.  When  the 
lawyer  was  satisfied  with  the  effector  his  art,  the  poor  man  was  relieved  from  the  torture,  with 
an  admonition,  which  it  were  to  be  wished  aU  followers  of  "  the  delightful  task  "  would  hold 
in  mind :  *'  You  may  remember,  sir,  how  you  made  me  smart  in  days  of  yore  for  very  small 
offences — ^now  I  think  our  accounts  are  closed.  Take  up  your  papers,  man,  and  go  home  with  au 
easy  mind;  your  titles  are  excellent." 
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polite  answer  was  returned,  for  the  brevity  of  which  the  writer  excuses  himael/, 
**  as  it  is  according  to  his  custom,  and  the  time  allowed  him  for  such  matten.^ 
No  encouragement  was  given  to  continue  the  conespondence,  and  the  application 
was  not  repeated.  He  appears  at  the  same  time  to  have  maintained  a  oonfereooe 
with  Mr  Andrew  Baxter,  on  certain  points  of  natural  philosophy;  but  tfaad 
gentleman  finding  it  impossible  to  bend  the  young  philosopher's  mind  to  the  oon- 
▼iction,  that  motion  was  not  the  effect  of  repeated  impulses,  but  of  one  impulse, 
the  effect  of  which  continues  till  counteracted,  (the  doctrine  generally  received  by 
the  learned  world,)  seems  to  have  lost  all  proper  philosophical  patience,  and 
given  up  the  controversy  in  a  fit  of  anger. 

Mr  Home  put  on  the  gown  of  an  advocate  in  the  year  1733,  when  there  were, 
as  there  ever  will  be  in  such  institutions,  many  eminent  men  at  the  Scottish  bar ; 
but  although  many  were  respectable  both  for  their  talents  and  integrity,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  more  than  one  revered  individual,  Forbes  of  Culloden,  was  justly 
illustrious,  for  a  distinguished  display  of  the  former,  or  an  uncompromising  and 
undeviating  maintenance  of  the  latter  quality.  The  baneful  corruptions  of 
family  and  ministerial  influence,  which  had  long  afiected  the  court,  ceased  to 
characterize  it :  but  their  shadows  still  hovered  around  their  former  dwelling* 
place,  and  many  curious  little  private  documents  on  which  the  world  has  ac- 
cidentally stumbled,  have  shown  that  the  most  respectable  guardians  of  justice, 
have  not  administered  the  law  uninfluenced  by  some  of  those  little  worldly  mo- 
tives which  affect  a  man  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs.  From  the  period 
when  Mr  Home  commenced  his  practice  at  the  bar,  he  seems  to  have  for  a  time 
forgot  his  metaphysics,  and  turned  the  whole  of  his  discriminating  and  naturally 
vigorous  intellect  to  the  study  of  the  law;  in  1738  he  published  the  first  of  his 
numerous  works,  a  collection  of  the  "  Remarkable  Decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Session,"  from  1716  to  1738,  a  work  purely  professional,  which  from  the  speciei 
of  technical  study  being  seldom  embodied  by  an  author  so  comparatively  youth- 
ful, seems  to  have  attracted  much  attention  from  the  court  and  the  leading 
lawyers  of  the  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  hue  and  arrangement  given  to  the 
pleadings,  now  the  chief  defect  of  that  compilation,  may  have  rendered  it  at  the 
time  it  was  published  attractive  from  the  originality  of  the  method.  A  small 
volume  of  essays  **  upon  several  subjects  in  Scots  Law,"  which  he  published  four 
years  afterwards,  afforded  more  scope  for  ingenuity  and  refinement  of  reasoning 
than  could  possibly  be  infused  into  other  men^s  arguments ;  and  in  the  choies 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  method  of  treating 'them,  full  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  license.  Such  of  the  arguments  and  observations  as  stood  the  test  of  more 
mature  consideration,  were  afterwards  embodied  by  the  author  in  one  of  his  more 
extensive  popular  law  books.  Mr  Home  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  gifted 
individuals  who  could  enjoy  hilarity  without  dissipation,  and  gayety  nithout  fri- 
volity. In  early  life  he  gathered  round  him  a  knot  of  fiimiliar  and  congenial 
spirits,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the  fashionable  and  literary  society  of  Edinburgh, 
then  by  no  means  despicable  as  a  school  of  politeness,  and  just  dawning  ^into  a 
high  literary  celebrity.  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  Oswald,  and  lord  Binning,  wers 
among  his  early  and  familiar  friends,  and  though  he  soon  extended  to  more 
gifted  minds  the  circle  of  his  philosophical  correspondence,  an  early  intercourse 
with  men  so  refined  and  learned  must  have  left  a  lasting  impression  on  his  sus- 
ceptible intellect. 

In  1741,  at  the  prudent  age  of  forty-seven,  Mr  Home  married  Miss  Agatha 
Drummond,  a  younger  daughter  of  Mr  Drummond  of  Blair,  in  Perthshire,  a  lady 
of  whom  we  hear  little,  except  that  she  had  a  turn  for  quiet  humour,  and  that 
she  perplexed  her  husband^s  economical  principles  by  an  inordinate  affection  for 
old  china,  being  in  other  respects  generally  reported  to  have  been  a  prudent  and 
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docile  wife.  In  1741,  Mr  Home  published  the  well  known  Dictionary  of  the 
Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  afterwards  continued  and  perfected  by  his 
iriend  and  biographer,  lord  Woodhouselee ;  a  very  laborious  worie,  and  of  great 
practical  utility,  though  now  superseded  by  the  gigantic  compilation  of  Morison, 
and  the  elaborate  digest  of  the  late  Mr  Brown.  During  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
the  business  of  the  court  of  session  was  suspended  for  eloTen  months,  and  those 
lawyers  whose  minds  were  not  engaged  in  the  fererish  struggles  of  the  times,  had 
to  seek  some  occupation  in  their  retirement.  Mr  Home  seems  at  no  time  to 
have  busied  himself  in  active  politics,  excepting  such  as  came  within  the  range  of 
his  judicial  duties — and  the  early  predilection  of  his  fiimily  to  the  support  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  may  have  been  an  additional  motire  for  his  preserving  a  strict 
neutrality  during  that  disorderly  period.  In  the  midst  of  his  retirement,  he  ga- 
thered into  a  few  short  treatises,  which,  in  1747,  he  published  under  the  title 
of  **  Essays  upon  sereral  subjects  concerning  British  Antiquities,'*  some  facts  and 
observations  intended  to  allay  the  unhappy  differences  of  the  period,  although  it 
18  rather  doubtful  whether  the  Highlanders  or  their  intelligent  diiefs  found  any 
solace  for  their  defeat  and  subjection  to  the  laws,  in  discussions  on  the  authority 
of  ihe  Regiam  Majestatem,  or  nice  theories  of  descent  The  subjects  discussed 
are  of  a  highly  useful  and  curious  nature ;  and  had  the  author  brought  to  the 
work  an  extensive  collection  of  facts,  and  a  disposition  to  launch  into  no  theories 
but  such  as  his  own  good  sense  dictated  to  be  applicable  and  sound,  the  coun- 
try might  have  had  to  thank  him  for  a  just  and  satisfactory  account  of  her  an- 
cient laws  and  customs,  and  the  rise  of  the  constitution,  which  the  talent  of  her 
bar  has  not  yet  produced.  But  these  essays  are  brief  and  desultory,  the  &cU 
are  few  and  paltry,  and  the  reasoning  fanciful  and  unsatisfactory.  The  argu- 
ments against  "  the  hereditary  and  Indefeasible  right  of  Kings,"  if  they  ever 
produced  any  good  effect,  would  certainly  constitute  a  proof  Uiat  the  human 
mind,  as  exhibited  in  any  aiguments  which  might  be  used  by  his  opponents,  was 
then  more  perverted  by  prejudice,  than  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
in  any  civilized  country.  To  the  truisms  contained  in  that  essay,  the  refine- 
ments on  hereditary  descent  form  a  curious  converse ;  where  the  feudal  system 
has  its  origin  from  the  tendency  of  bodies  in  motion  to  continue  in  a  straight 
line,  and  the  consequent  tendency  of  the  mind  to  pursue  its  objects  in  a  course 
equally  direct,  which  proves  that, ''  as  in  tracing  out  a  family,  the  mind  descends 
by  degrees  from  the  father  first  to  the  eldest  son,  and  so  downwards  in  the 
order  of  age,  the  eldest  son,  where  but  one  can  take,  is  the  first  who  presents 
himself." 

The  next  production  of  Mr  Home's  pen,  was  one  of  a  nature  more  con- 
genial to  his  habits  of  thought : — in  1751,  he  published  **  Essays  on  the  Principles 
of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion."  One  of  the  grand  leading  aims  of  this  work, 
is  the  maintenance  of  innate  ideas,  or  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  opinions  of  Locke  and  Hume.  After  the  clear  logical  deductions  of 
these  great  men,  the  duty  of  an  opponent  was  a  task  of  difficulty ;  while  it  is  at 
the  same  time  generally  allowed  by  both  parties  in  this  grand  question,  that  the 
Tiew  adopted  by  lord  Karnes,  while  it  agrees  more  happily  with  the  general  feel- 
ings of  the  world,  cannot  bear  the  application  of  the  same  chain  of  clear  and  subtile 
reasoning  which  distinguishes  the  position  of  his  antagonists.  Like  too  many  of  the 
best  works  on  metaphysics,  the  Essays  on  Morality  give  more  instruction  from 
the  ingenuity  of  the  arguments,  and  the  aspects  of  the  human  mind  brought  be- 
fore the  reader  in  the  course  of  deducing  Uiera,  than  in  the  abstract  truths  pre- 
sumed to  be  demonstrated.  It  has  been  frequently  noticed,  to  the  prejudice  of 
most  of  the  works  of  the  same  author,  that,  instead  of  arranging  his  arguments  for 
the  support  of  some  general  principle,  he  has  subdivided  his  principles,  and  so 
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fiiiled  to  bring  his  arguments  to  a  oommon  point  The  fiuling,  if  chaowtetiitic 
of  lord  KameSy  was  not  unusual  at  the  period,  and  is  one  which  time,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  labours  of  preTious  thinkers,  tend  to  modify ; — in  the  work  we 
are  just  considering,  the  line  of  argument  maintained  bids  defiance  to  the  adop- 
tion of  any  one  genenil  principle,  while  mudi  confusion  is  prevented,  by  the 
author  having  given  a  definition  of  what  he  undesstands  those  laws  of  natara  te 
which  he  refeis  our  consciousness  of  good  and  evil  to  consist  of.  Although  the 
author  in  the  advertisement  avows  the  purpose  of  his  work  to  be  '*  to  propoie 
the  way  for  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity  ,^  and  terminates  tbe  whole 
with  a  very  pious  and  orthodox  prayer,  he  had  the  fortune  to  bring  the  churdi 
of  Scotbnd  like  a  hornet's  nest  about  him,  on  the  ground  of  certain  pfincipki 
tending  to  infidelity,  which  some  of  its  active  adherents  had  scented  out  in  hit 
arguments.  A  zealous  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Anderson  published,  in  1753, 
**  An  Estimate  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  of  Religion,  personally  and  publidj^stated ; 
illustrated  with  references  to  Essays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion;^  in  which 
the  unfortunate  philosopher  is  treated  with  no  more  politeness  than  the  opponent  «f 
any  given  polemical  disputant  deserves.  This  blast  of  the  trumpet  was  followed 
up  by  an  ^'  Analysis  ^  of  the  same  aubject,  "  addressed  to  the  consideimtion  oT 
the  diurch  of  Scotland  f  and  the  parties  rousing  themselves  for  battle,  the  haad 
of  the  respected  Dr  :Bhiir,  stretched  forth  in  moderation  of  psrty  raaoour,  and 
defence  of  his  esteemed  friend,  protracted  but  did  not  prevent  the  issue.  A  nie- 
tion  was  made  in  the  committee  for  overtures  of  the  General  Assembly,  **  Hev 
far  it  was  proper  for  them  to  call  before  them,  and  censure  the  authors  of  ii^ 
fidel  books."  After  a  stormy  debate  the  motion  was  lost,  but  the  inde&tigabk 
Mr  Anderson  presented  in  name  of  himself  and  those  who  adhered  to  hia  opin- 
ions, a  petition  and  comphiint  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  praying  that  tbe 
author  of  the  Essays  on  Morality,. &c.  might  be  censured  *'  accmrding  to  the  lav 
of  the  go^l,  and  the  practice  of  this  and  all  other  well  governed  chinches'* 
Defences  were  given  in,  and  the  petitioner  obtained  leave  to  reply,  hut  befbie 
the  matter  came  to  a  conclusion  he  had  breathed  his  last,  and  Uie  aoul  of  tbs 
controversy  perishing  along  with  him,  lord  Kames  was  left  to  pucsue  his  philoso- 
phioal  stu<Ues  unmolMtod.  The  chief  subject  of  this  controversy,  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  curious  and  original  views  maintained  by  the  author  of  the  easais, 
on  the  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity.  Full  freedom  to  the  will  of  mankind  be 
maintains  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  existence  and  operation  of  a  Deity,  who  pre- 
judges all  his  actions,  and  has  given  him  certain  motives  which  he  cannot  avoid 
following ;  while,  to  preserve  common  uniformity  with  the  doctrine  of  «n  innate 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  previously  maintained,  the  author  is  obliged  to  admit 
that  man  must  have  a  consciousness  of  free*will,  to  enable  him  to  act  according  to 
that  innate  sense :  he  therefore  arrives  at  a  sort  of  intermediate  doctrine,  which 
may  be  said  to  maintain,  that  while  the  will  is  not  in  reality  free,  it  ia  the 
essence  of  our  nature  that  it  should  appear  to  us  to  be  so.  '*  Let  us  (airly  own," 
says  the  author,  *'  that  the  truth  of  things  is  on  the  side  of  necessity ;  but  that  it 
was  necessary  for  man  to  be  formed  with  such  feelings  and  notions  of  coolin- 
gency,  as  would  fit  him  for  tbe  part  he  has  to  acL"  "  It  is  true  that  a  man  of 
this  belief,  when  he  is  seeking  to  make  his  mind  easy  after  some  Lad  action,  may 
reason  upon  the  principles  of  necessity,  that,  according  to  the  constitution  of  his 
nature,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  acted  any  other  part  But  thia  will 
give  him  little  relief.  In  spite  of  all  reasonings  his  remorse  will  subsist  Na- 
ture never  intended  us  to  act  upon  this  plan  :  and  our  natural  principles  are 
too  deeply  rooted  to  give  way  to  philoeophy."  » *  ♦  "  These  discoveries  ars 
also  of  excellent  use,  as  they  furnish  us  with  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  as  they  set  the  wisdom  and  goodnen  of  his 
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prondenoe  in  Uie  moit  itrikiiig  light  Nothing  catriet  in  it  more  expren  char- 
act«n  of  dedgn ;  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  oppoeite  to  chance,  tfian  a  plan 
■o  artAiUy  contrived  for  adjuating  our  impremioni  and  feelingg  to  the  purposes 
of  life.''  The  doctrine  may  appear  at  fint  eight  anomalous ;  hot  it  displays  equal 
ingenuity  in  its  discovery^  and  acuteness  in  its  support,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the 
deepest  attenUon.  A  certain  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  said  to 
bare  seen  in  this  theory  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  predeatina- 
tioD,  and  to  hare  hailed  the  author  as  a  brother ;  and  certainly  a  little  com- 
parison will  show  no  slight  analogy  betwixt  Uie  two  systems ;  but  other  persons 
thought  difTeientlyy  and  the  reverend  gentleman  was  superseded.  These  fiery 
controvenies  have  carried  us  beyond  an  event  which  served  to  mitigate  their  ran* 
oour — ^the  elevation  of  Mr  Home  to  the  bench  of  the  court  of  sessiony  where  he 
took  his  seat  in  February,  1753,  by  the  title  of  lord  Kames ;  an  appointment 
which,  as  it  could  not  be  but  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  the  learned  and  in- 
genious, seems  to  have  met  the  general  conconenoe  and  approbation  of  the  com* 
mon  people  of  the  country.  Arguing  from  the  productions  of  his  pen,  no  one 
vrouH  hesitate  to  attribute  to  lord  Kames  those  qualities  of  acuteness,  ingenuity, 
and  plausible  interpretation,  necessary  fmr  the  acquirement  of  distinction  and 
■access  at  the  bar.^but  that  he  was  characterized  by  the  unprejudiced  and  un- 
wravering  uprightness  of  the  judge,  whose  conclusions  are  formed  less  on  finely 
spun  theories  and  sophisms  than  on  those  firm  doctrines  of  right  and  wrong  which 
csin  form  a  guide  alilce  to  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  would  seem  question- 
able, had  we  not  the  best  authority  to  believe,  that  his  strong  good  sense,  and 
knowledge  of  justice,  taught  him  as  a  judge  to  desert,  on  most  occasions,  the 
pleasing  speculations  which  occupied  his  mind  as  a  lawyer.  **  He  rarely,"  says 
Tjrtler,  *'  entered  into  any  elaborate  argument  in  support  of  his  opinions;  it  was 
enough  that  he  had  formed  them  with  deliberation,  and  that  they  were  the  re- 
aalt  of  a  conscientious  persuasion  of  their  being  founded  on  justice,  and  on  a  fiur 
interpretation  of  the  laws."  Unfortunately  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
general  characteristic ;  refined  speculation  seldom  entirely  deserts  its  favourite 
abode,  and  in  some  few  instances  lord  Kames  was  a  special  pleader  on  the  bench. 
In  1755,  leid  Kames  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  boiu*d  of  trustees,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  arts,  and  manufactures  of  Scotland,  and  likewise 
one  of  the  oommisnoners  for  the  management  of  the  annexed  estates,  on  both  of 
which  important  duties  it  would  appear  he  bestowed  the  attention  his  ever  active 
mind  enabled  him  to  direct  to  many  difierent  subjects.  In  the  midst  of  his  va* 
ried  judicial  and  ministerial  labours,  two  legal  works  appeared  from  the  pen  ol 
lord  Kames.  <<  The  Statute  Law  of  Scotland  abridged,  with  Historical  Notes,'' 
published  in  1759,  was  never  known  beyond  the  library  of  the  Soots  lawyer, 
and  has  now  aknost  £edlen.into  disuse  even  there.  **  Historical  Law  Tracts," 
pubiisfaed  in  1757,  was  of  a  more  ambitious  sort,  and  acquired  something  bo- 
yond  professional  celebrity.  The  matters  discussed  in  this  volume  are  exceed- 
ingly misoellaaeons,  and  present  a  singular  mixture  of  '' first. principles"  ot 
morality,  metaphynca,  &c.,  and  Scots  law.  The  author  has  here  displayed,  in 
the  strongest  light»  his  usual  propensity  for  hunting  all  principles  so  far  back  into 
the  misty  periods  of  dieir  origin,  that,  attemptuDg  to  find  the  lost  traces  of  the 
peculiar  idea  he  is  following,  he  pursues  some  lanciful  train  of  thought,  which 
has  just  aa  much  chance  of  being  wrong  as  of  being  right  "  I  have  often 
anmsed  mya^,"  says  the  author,  **  with  a  fimciful  resemblance  of  law  to  the 
river  Nile.  When  we  enter  npon  the  municipal  law  of  any  country  in  its  present 
state,  «e  resemble  a  traveller,  who,  croesing  the  Delta,  loses  his  way  among  the 
mnnberless  branches  of  the  Egyptian  river.  But  when  we  begin  at  the  aource, 
and  feUew  the  ounrent  of  biw^  it  is  in  that  case  no  leas  easy  and  agreeable ;  and 
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all  its  relatiom  and  dependencies  an  traced  with  no  greater  dilBculty  tiian  are 
the  many  streams  into  which  that  nia|[roificent  river  is  divided  before  it  ia  loei  za 
the  sea."  If  the  philosopher  meant  to  compare  his  searches  after  first  principles 
to  the  investigation  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  the  simile  was  rather  unfottunate, 
and  tempts  one  by  a  parody  to  compare  his  speculations  to  those  of  one  who  will 
discover  the  navigability  or  fertilising  power  of  a  river,  by  a  conliiaed  and  eBd> 
less  range  among  its  various  sources,  when  he  has  the  grand  main  body  of  the 
river  open  to  his  investigations,  from  which  he  may  find  his  way,  by  a  suve  and 
undoubted  course,  to  its  principal  sources,  should  he  deem  it  worth  his  while  to 
penetrate  them.  This  work  exhibits  in  singularly  strong  colours  the  merits  and 
defects  of  its  author.  While  his  ingenuity  has  led  him  into  fiindful  tbeociea»  aad 
prompted  him  to  attribute  to  the  actions  of  barbarous  governments  subtile  inten- 
tions of  policy,  of  which  the  actors  never  dreamed,  it  has  enabled  him  to  poiBl 
out  connexions  in  the  history  of  our  law,  and  to  explain  the  natuial  cnnses  of 
anomalies,  for  whidi  the  practical  jurisconsult  might  have  long  looked  in  vain. 
The  history  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is  a  prominent  part  of  this  woik.  The 
author  attempts  to  confute  the  well  founded  theories  of  Voltaire,  Monlesyieo, 
and  many  others,  tracing  the  origin  of  punishment,  and  consequently  the  tne 
principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  from  the  feelings  of  vindictiveness  and  in- 
dignation inherent  in  human  nature  when  injured, — a  principle  we  fisor  toe 
oliten  followed  to  require  a  particular  rindication  or  approval.  We  cannot  pass 
from  this  subject  wi^out  attracting  attention  to  the  enlightened  news  thrown 
out  by  lord  Kames  on  the  subject  of  entails,  views  which  he  has  seen  the  impor> 
tance  of  frequently  repeating  and  inculcating,  though  with  many  others  he  apoke 
to  the  deaf  adder,  who  heeded  not  the  wisdom  of  his  words.  He  proposed  the 
entire  repeal  of  the  statute  of  1685,  which,  by  an  invention  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  clenching  the  fetten  of 
Scots  entails,  in  a  manner  which  might  put  at  defiance  such  eflwts  as  had  en- 
abled  the  lawyers  of  England  to  release  property  from  its  chains.  But  the  equity 
of  the  plan  was  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  the  author  proposed  to  settle  the 
nice  point  of  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  on  estates  prerioudy  entailed.  The 
regulations  enforced  by  these  he  proposed  should  continue  in  force  in  aa  far  as 
respected  the  interests  of  peieons  existing,  but  should  neither  benefit  nor  hind 
persons  unborn  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act  proposed.  Such  an  adjust- 
ment, though  perhaps  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  supposed,  can  only  be  pot 
in  practice  with  great  difficulty ;  the  circumstance  of  an  heir  being  expected  to 
be  bom,  nearer  than  any  heir  alive,  and  numberless  others  of  a  similar  natnre, 
would  render  the  application  of  the  principle  a  series  of  difficulties.  Lord  Knians 
communicated  his  riews  on  this  subject  to  lord  Hardwidc  and  lord  Manafield, 
and  these  great  judges  admitted  their  propriety ;  it  had  been  well  had  the  nam- 
ing voice  been  heeded — ^but  at  that  period  the  allegiance  of  Scotland  might  have 
been  endangered  by  such  a  measure.  The  duke  of  Arg>le  was  then  the  only 
Scotsman  not  a  lawyer,  who  could  look  without  horror  on  an  attempt  to  infiringe 
on  the  dirine  right  of  the  lairds. 

In  1760,  appeared  another  philosophically  legal  work  from  our  authors 
prolific  pen,  entitled  '*  Principles  of  Equity,"  composed  with  the  ambitious  view 
of  reconciling  the  distinct  systems  of  jurispiudence  of  the  two  nations — a  book 
which  might  be  of  great  use  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  law,  and  which, 
though  it  may  now  be  applied  to  but  little  practical  advantage  in  Scotland,  it  is 
rather  humiliating  to  think,  should  have  ever  been  considered  requisite  aa  a 
guide  to  our  civil  judges.  But  the  opinions  of  this  volume,  which  referred  to 
the  equity  courts  of  England,  receired  a  kindly  correction  from  a  masterly 
hand.     In  tracing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chanoery,  lord  Kanes  pre* 
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it  to  be  poflMMed  of  perfectly  arbitrary  powers,  (something  resembling 
those  at  one  time  enjoyed  by  the  court  of  session,)  enabling  it  to  do  justice  ac- 
cording to  the  merits,  in  every  case  which  the  common  law  courts  did  not 
leach ;  and  with  great  consideration  laid  down  rules  for  the  regulation  of  its 
decisions,  forgetting  that,  if  ^  such  rules  could  be  applied  to  any  court  so  purely 
aiguing  fiom  droamstances  and  conscience,  the  rules  of  an  act  of  parliament 
might  have  been  as  weU  chosen,  and  rather  more  strictly  followed,  than  those  of 
the  Scottish  judge.  But  it  appears  that  lord  Kames  had  formed  erroneous  ideas 
of  the  powers  of  the  English  equity  courts ;  and  in  a  portion  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone's  Commentary,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  lord  Mansfield,  he  is  thus 
corrected :  ''  on  the  contrary,  the  system  of  our  courts  of  equity  is  a  laboured, 
connected  system,  governed  by  established  rules,  and  bound  down  by  precedents, 
from  which  they  do  not  depart,  although  the  reason  of  some  of  them  may  per- 
haps be  liable  to  objection."  Tytler,  on  all  occasions  the  vindicator  of  his 
friend,  has  attempted  to  support  the  theory  of  lord  Kames,  by  making  Black- 
stone  contradict  himself:  he  has  discovered  the  following  passage  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  that  aothor^s  works, — '^  Equity  depending  essentially  upon  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  there  can  be  no  established  rules 
and  fixed  precepts  of  equity  laid  down,  without  destroying  its  very  essence,  and 
reducing  it  to  a  positive  law."  But  in  this  passage,  be  it  recollected,  the  author 
speaks  of  courts  of  pure  equity  like  the  Prietorian  tribunals  of  the  Romans,  un- 
trammelled by  act  or  precedent,  and  left  entirely  to  judicial  discretion,  a  species 
of  institution  of  which  he  does  not  admit  the  existence  in  England.  But  let  us 
not  relinquish  this  subject,  without  bestowing  our  meed  of  approbation  on  the 
noble  efibrtB  which  the  learned  author  has  made  in  this,  and  more  eflectually  in 
others  of  hia  worics,  to  reconcile  the  two  countries  to  an  assimilation  in  laws. 
There  is  no  more  common  prejudice,  than  the  feeling,  that  the  approach  of  one 
country  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  another,  is  not  an  act  of  expediency,  but 
an  acknowledgment  of  inferiority,  and  it  generally  requires  a  harsher  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  weaker,  than  on  that  of  the  stronger  people.  It  is  frequently 
maintained  that  a  love  for  ancient  institutions,  and  a  wish  to  continue  them, 
however  cumbersome,  is  the  characteristic  safeguard  of  freedom ;  but  might  it  not 
be  said,  that  the  firmness  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  obedience  it  pays  to  the 
bws  while  they  exist,  paying  them  not  the  less  re^ct  in  their  execution,  that 
they  look  upon  them  as  systems  which  should  be  altered  by  the  legislative 
authority.  **  Our  law,"  says  lord  Kames,  "  will  admit  of  many  improvements 
from  that  of  England ;  and  if  the  author  be  not  in  a  mistake,  through  partiality 
to  his  native  country,  we  are  rich  enough  to  repay  with  interest  all  we  have 
occasion  to  borrow ;"  a  reflection  which  might  produce  good  seed,  if  it  would 
teach  some  narrow  intellects  to  examine  the  merits  of  some  petty  deformities  of 
Scottish  law,  for  which  antiquity  has  given  them  an  affection.  And  if  the  proud 
legislators  of  a  neighbouring  country  would  desert  for  a  moment  the  stale  jest 
which  forced  itself  into  the  words  **  nolnmus  leges  Anglin  mutari,''  and  admit 
the  possibility  that  the  mighty  engine  of  English  jurisprudence  might  admit 
some  improvement  fr^im  the  working  of  a  more  simple  and  in  many  things  very 
efficacious  machine,  the  high  benefits  of  a  participation  in  the  excellencies  of 
their  own  system,  which  they  show  so  much  anxiety  to  extend  across  the  border, 
would  be  received  with  less  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

Passing  over  the  introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking,  published  in 
1761,  we  turn  with  much  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  another  of  the 
philosophical  productions  of  this  eminent  writer,  the  work  on  which  his 
reputation  chiefly  depends.  In  17 6d  was  published,  in  three  octavo 
volumes,    **  The  Elements  of  Criticism."     The  correspondence  and  previous 
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I  of  the  itrtbor  ihow  the  elaborate  and  dtvenified  ■■ttor  of  thaM  ^ 
to  ha?*  been  long  the  fiiTOurite  subject  of  hk  reflectioML  It  had  In  view  the 
aha  of  tradng  the  progvMi  of  taste  as  it  it  varioosly  eiJiibited  and  adcBowledged 
to  exist,  to  the  or^gacic  principles  of  the  mind  en  which  in  its  nurions  dejaV 
nwnta  H  Is  originally  founded,  displaying  the  art  of  ivhat  his  biographer  jortly 
cslls  ^*  Philosophical  Crittdsniy**  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  nimly  pocticsl, 
or  applicable  to  objects  of  taste  as  they  appear,  without  any  refeteooe  to  te 
csuses  why  the  paitioular  feelings  ara  exhibited.  Bot  that  lotd  Kamea  was  la 
this  "  the  Inventor  of  a  sdenoe,"  rs  his  biographer  has  toraned  him,  fa  a  atate- 
nent  which  may  admit  of  some  doubt 

The  doctrine  of  raflex  senses  propounded  by  Hutchinson,  the  &ther  of  the 
Scottish  System  of  Philosophy,  had  many  yean  pieWoosly  laid  a  firm  foumiatisa 
for  the  system,  afterwards  so  ably  erscted.  Some  years  prerioosly  to  the  pnhli- 
cation  of  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  Hume  and  Gerard  had  drawn  Isvgely  Item 
the  same  inexhaustible  source,  and,  if  with  less  rariety,  certainly  with  wieie 
correctness  and  logical  accuracy  of  deduction  ;  and  Burke,  though  he  chedced 
the  principle  of  the  sensations  he  has  so  vividly  illustrated  by  arbitrary  leeiii^ 
assigned  bm  their  source,  contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  that  high  etody. 
Nor  is  it  to  he  denied,  that  the  ancients  at  least  knew  the  existenoe  of  thh 
untried  tract,  if  they  did  not  venture  far  within  its  precincts,  for  few  can  read 
Cicero  de  Oratore,  Longinus,  or  the  Institations  of  Quinctiium,  without  peroeif^ 
ing  that  these  men  were  well  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
rules  (st  criticism.  But  relinquishing  the  discussion  of  its  originality^  the  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism  is  a  book  no  man  can  read  with<Hit  acquiring  many  new  ideal, 
and  few  without  being  acquainted  with  many  new  facts :  it  is  full  of  nselnl  iDftr- 
mation,  just  criticism,  and  ingenious  reasoning,  laying  down  rules  of  compeaitioc 
and  thought,  which  have  become  classical  regtdations  for  elegant  writers^  The 
author  is,  however,  a  seripus  transgressor  of  his  own  excellent  rales ;  hie  miad 
seems  to  have  been  so  perpetually  filled  with  ideas,  that  the  obstnictiosi  occa- 
sioned by  the  arrangement  of  a  sentence  would  cause  a  considerable  inteRuptioa 
in  their  flow ;  hence  he  is  at  all  times  a  brief,  unmelodious  composer,  and  dM 
broken  form  of  his  sentences  firequently  renden  their  meaning  doubtful.  The 
following  specimen,  chosen  by  chance,  is  an  example  of  a  good  rule  ill  oibeervcd 
by  its  maker :  'Mn  arranging  a  period,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  in  what 
part  of  it  a  word  makes  the  greatest  figure,  whether  at  the  beginning,  during 
the  coufse,  or  at  the  dose.  The  breaking  silence  rouses  the  attontioB,  and 
prepares  for  a.  deep  impression  at  the  beginning ;  the  beginning,  however,  mmt 
yield  to  the  close :  which,  being  succeeded  by  a  pause,  afibrds  time  for  a  wotd 
to  make  its  deepest  impression.  Hence  the  foUowing  rule,  that  to  give  the 
utmost  force  to  a  period,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  he  closed  with  that  word  wlndi 
makes  the  greatest  figura.  The  oppoitonity  of  a  pause  should  not  he  thrown 
away  upon  accessories,  but  reserved  for  the  principal  object,  in  order  that  it  may 
make  a  full  impression :  which  is  an  additional  reason  against  closing  a  perasd 
with  a  droumstance.  Then  ara,  however,  periods  that  admit  not  such  a  atiuo- 
tura,  and,  in  that  case,  the  capital  word  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  plaoed  in  the 
front,  which  next  to  the  dose,  is  the  most  advantageous  for  making  an 
ston**  (v.  ii.  p.  79).  But  were  we  to  scrutiniae  with  malicious  accuracy, 
might  find  sentences  like  the  fidlowing,  bidding  defiance  to  form  and  nenae. 
**  Benevolence  and  kindly  affection  are  too  rafined  for  savages,  unless  of  the 
simplest  kind,  such  bb  the  ties  of  blood,*'  ^ketches  of  Hist  of  Man,  t.  i.  pi 
S70 ;)  or,  ''  Hera  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  we  see  external  objects,  and  that 
we  aee  them  with  both  eyes  in  the  same  place;  inadvertently,  it  most  be 
acknowledged,  as  it  flatly  contradicts  what  he  had  been  all  along  inoukatij^, 
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thai  ttctennl  objedk  ar*  nofc  vilible,  otherwiia  tlum  in  imagination  ,**  (Enayt  on 
Monby  p.  S76).  It  faaf  been  laid^  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  critical 
priBciplea  of  lord  Kames  are  more  artificial  than  natural,  more  the  produoe  of 
refined  reaaooing^  tliaa  of  fteling  or  lentiment  The  whole  of  hie  deductions 
are,  indeed,  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  taste  being*  increased  and  improved, 
and  almost  formed  by  art,  and  lits  personal  character  seems  not  to  have  suggested 
any  other  medium  for  his  own  acquisition  of  it  He  joined  the  vulgar  cry  of 
the  period  on  the  barbarism  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  probably  because  the 
general  disrespect  in  which  it  was  held  prevented  him  from  being  anxious  to 
discover  any  ^*  first  principles"  on  which  to  erect  for  It  a  character  of  propriety 
and  elegance.  In  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  grounds,  we  find  him 
foiling  into  practical  abortions  of  taste,  of  which,  had  they  been  presented  to 
him  as  speculative  questions,  he  might  have  aeen  the  deformity.  In  a  letter  to 
the  accomplished  Mrs  Montague,  he  says,  ''  a  riU  of  water  runs  neglected  through 
the  fields,  obscured  by  pretty  high  banks.  It  is  proposed  that  the  water  be 
raised  in  diffinent  places  by  stone  iMiildings  imitating  natural  rocks,  which  will 
malce  some  beautiful  cascades.  The  banks  to  be  planted  with  flowering  shrubs, 
and  access  to  the  whole  by  gravel  paths.  IIm  group  will  produoe  a  mixture  of 
aweetnesB  and  liveUaess,  which  mokes  fine  harmony  in  gardening  as  well  as  in 
life ;"  and  farther  on,  **  But  amongst  my  other  plans,  I  have  not  foigot  the 
spot  pitched  upon  by  you  for  a  seat ;  and  becauee  every  thing  belonging  to  you 
ehonid  have  something  peculiar,  the  bottom,  to  be  free  from  wet,  is  contrived  to 
Ibid  up,  and  to  hare  for  its  ornament  a  plate  of  brass  idth  diis  inscription,  '  rest, 
and  contemplate  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature.' "  The  Elements  of  Criticism 
had  tlie  good  fortune  to  call  forth  a  little  of  the  virulence  of  Warburton,  who 
seems  to  have  complacently  presumed  thai  lord  Kames  composed  his  three  thick 
volumes  with  the  sole  and  atrocious  aim  of  opposing  some  of  the  theories  ai  the 
learned  divine ;  and  Voltaire,  celtifying  the  author  by  the  anomalous  name  of 
**  Makaims,'*  has  bestowed  on  him  a  few  sneers,  sparingly  sprinkled  with  praise, 
provoked  by  the  unfortunate  Sootsman  having  spoken  of  the  Henriade  in  slight- 
ing terras,  and  having  lauded  Shakspeare  to  the  prejudice  of  the  French  drama. 
In  April,  1763,  lord  KaoMs  was  appointed  a  lord  of  justiciary,  in  the  criminal 
court  of  Scotland.  Some  have  accused  him  of  severity  as  a  judge ;  but  in  the 
character  of  the  man  who  can  stretdi  the  law  against  the  criminal,  there  is  some- 
thing so  repliant,  and — acting  in  a  court  where  judges  decide  very  much  from 
discretion,  and  from  which  the  accused  enjoys  no  appeal — something  so  truly 
abhorrent,  that  n^e  would  require  much  and  strong  evidence  indeed,  before  we 
oonld  attribute  to  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  of  much  and  tried  philanthropy, 
and  of  general  virtue,  the  characteristic  of  a  cruel  judge.  Surrounded  by  jucU- 
cial  duties  and  immersed  in  professional  and  literary  studies,  he  was  still  an 
active  supporter  of  the  useful  institutions  which  he  had  some  time  previously 
joined,  investigating  along  with  the  celebrated  Dr  Walker,  the  proper  grounds 
for  improving  the  cultivation  and  roanufootures  of  the  Western  Isles,  and  the 
more  remote  ports  of  Scotland.  In  1766,  a  new  field  was  opened  for  his  exer- 
tions, by  his  succession,  through  the  death  of  his  wife's  brother,  to  the  extensive 
estate  of  Blair  Drummond,  which  made  him  a  richer,  but  not  a  more  illustrious 
man.  The  chi^  circumstance  which  renders  this  accession  to  his  fortune  inter- 
esting to  the  world,  is  the  commencement  of  a  vast  system  of  improvement,  by 
floating  into  the  Firth  of  Forth  the  surface  of  a  moss,  extending  over  portions 
<»f  his  own,  and  many  contiguous  estates,  and  shrouding  what  cuhivation  has 
made  and  is  still  making  tlie  finest  land  in  Scotland.  The  next  issue  from 
the  pen  of  loid  Kames,  were,  a  small  pamphlet  on  tiie  Progress  of  Flax  Hus- 
bandry in  Scotland,  published  in  the  year  1765,  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  a 
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wmtiimrtiop  of  hii  lUmarkable  Decitiona  from  1730  to  1759.  He  now 
to  wgfKomA  that  age  which  haa  been  marked  out  as  a  period  reached  by  a  sBaH 
ptoportioa  of  the  human  race,  but  though  stricken  in  yean,  and  pressed  ofpoa 
by  official  duties^  he  did  not  flindi  from  a  new  and  elaborate  undertaking-  on  a 
•nbjeet  of  many  dtvenified  branches,  some  of  which  were  totally  diaootmected 
with  hia  prerioua  literary  labours.  Lord  Kamea  appeara  to  have  had  his  raiBd 
perpetually  filled  with  the  matter  he  waa  preparing  to  diacuas,  and  to  have  coh 
atantly  kept  open  to  the  world  the  engroBBing"  matter  of  his  thoughts ;  it  is  thus 
that,  for  some  tioM  prertoualy  to  the  publication  of  his  **  Sketches  of  Uie  History 
of  Man,**  (whidi  appeared  in  1774,)  we  find  an  ample  conrespondenoe  witlr  his 
literary  friends, — with  Dr  Walker,  Sir  James  Nasmith,  Dr  Reid,  and  Dr  Black, 
affording  some  moat  intereating  apeculationa  on  the  gradationa  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  analogy  between  planta  and  animal  aubjects — ^which  had  long-  been 
apeonlated  upon  by  our  author.  On  theae  branchea  of  philoaophy,  he  baa  bestowed 
eooaiderable  attention  in  the  Sketchea  of  the  Hiatory  of  Man,  to  little  aatjsfac- 
tion.  In  reaaoning  a  priori  from  the  hiatory  of  man  in  the  world,  and  ihe 
rariooa  aapects  of  his  tribe,  the  author  erects  a  system  in  oppoaitioD  to 
that  of  reirelation,  to  which  however  he  afterwarda  yields,  aa  to  ihe 
authority  of  the  court,  allowing  it  to  be  true,  not  by  any  meana  from  the  supe- 
riority of  the  system  to  hia  own,  but  because  holy  writ  has  told  it  But  if  the 
work  be  hereafter  perused,  to  gratify  an  idle  hour  with  its  amusing  details,  few 
will  search  in  it  for  much  information  on  a  aubject  which  has  received  ao  Buob 
better  iUustration  from  Blumenbach,  Pritchard,  and  Lawrence.  But  the  subjecti 
of  theae  aketches  are  multifarious ;  Ossian's  poems  are  ingeniously  introduced  as 
part  of  the  history  of  man,  constituting  a  sort  of  barbaro-civilized  period,  wfaea 
probably  the  same  amount  of  polish  and  of  rudeness  which  still  exists,  held  sway, 
though  without  neutralizing  each  other,  and  both  displayed  in  the  extreme; 
government  is  also  discussed,  and  finances.  The  political  economy  is  old  and 
narrow,  looking  upon  national  means  too  much  in  the  light  of  an  engine  to  be 
wielded,  rather  than  aa  a  aelf-acting  power,  which  only  requirea  freedom  and 
room  to  enable  it  to  act ;  ne?ertheleas  it  ia  aprinkled  with  enlightened  rievi 
auch  aa  the  following :  ^'  It  appeara  to  be  the  intention  of  Proridenoe,  that  all 
nationa  should  benefit  by  commerce,  as  by  sunshine ;  and  it  is  so  ordered,  that 
an  unequal  balance  ia  prejudicial  to  the  gainers,  as  well  as  to  the  loaeia :  the 
latter  are  immediate  aufi*erera  ;  but  not  less  so  ultimately  are  the  former." 

In  his  latter  days,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  produoed  four  more  extensire 
works,  of  whidi  we  shall  only  mention  the  names  and  dates :  '^  The  Gentleman 
Farmer,"  in  1776, — '<  Elucidations  respecting  the  Common  Law  of  Scotland,^ 
in  1777,— ^<  Select  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  1758  to  1768,*'  pub- 
lished in  1780,— .<'  Loose  Hinto  on  Education."  The  last  of  his  works,  waa  pub- 
lished in  1781,  in  the  85th  year  of  the  author's  age,  a  period  when  the  wesk- 
nesa  of  the  body  cannot  fail  to  communicate  itaelf  to  the  thoughta.  The  green 
old  age  of  lord  Kamea  aeema  to  have  been  imbittered  by  no  disease  but  tittt  of 
general  decay.  He  continued  his  usual  attention  to  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
frcturing  projects  of  the  country ;  gratified  his  few  leisure  hours  in  the  aodetr 
of  his  select  literary  friendi|  attended  the  court  of  session,  and  even  performed 
the  arduous  duty  of  travelling  on  the  circuits :  he  was  indeed  a  singular  specimeo 
of  a  mind  whose  activity  age  could  not  impede.  Hia  correspondence  oontinoes 
tiU  within  a  short  time  of*  hia  death,  and  before  leaving  the  world,  he  could 
apare  some  consideration  for  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution,  the 
pleasures  and  profita  of  which  could  not  be  reaped  by  him.  The  Royal  Society 
of  Scotland.  During  his  short  and  last  iUness,  he  expressed  no  draad  except 
that  he  might  outlive  the  faculties  of  his  mind ;  to  the  usual  solidtationa,  which 
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friends  can  never  avoid  making  on  luch  occasions,  that  he  would  sobmit  himself 
to  the  care  of  a  physician — *'  Don't  talk  of  my  disease,''  he  answered,  **  I  have 
no  disease  but  old  age.  I  know  that  Mrs  Drummond  and  my  son  are  of  a 
different  opinion ;  but  why  should  I  distreis  them  sooner  than  is  necessary.  I 
know  well  that  no  physician  on  earth  can  do  roe  the  smallest  service :  for  I  feel 
that  I  am  dying ;  and  I  thank  God  that  my  mind  is  prepared  for  that  event  I 
leave  this  world  in  peace  and  good-will  to  all  mankind.  You  know  the  dread  I 
have  had  of  outliving  my  faculties ;  of  that  I  trust  there  is  now  no  great  proba* 
bility,  as  my  body  decays  so  fast  My  life  has  been  a  long  one,  and  prosper- 
ous, on  the  whole,  beyond  my  deserts :  but  I  would  fain  indulge  the  hope  that 
it  has  not  been  uieleis  to  my  fellow  creatures." 

A  week  before  he  died,  lord  Kames  took  a  final  fiirewell  of  his  old  friends 
and  professional  companions,  on  that  bench  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  an 
ornament  He  parted  from  each  as  a  private  friend,  and  on  finally  retiring 
from  the  room,  is  said  to  have  turned  round  on  the  sorrowful  group  and  bid  his 
adieu  in  an  old  favourite  epithet,  more  expressive  of  jovial  freedom  than  of 
refinement  He  died  on  the  37th  of  December,  1783,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
age.  We  have  narrated  the  events  of  his  life  with  so  much  detail,  that  a  sum- 
mary of  his  diaracter  is  unnecessary ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  parsimonious,  but 
if  the  epithet  be  applicable,  the  private  defect  will  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of 
his  public  virtues.  He  possessed  the  dangerous  and  powerful  engine  of  sarcasm ; 
but  he  used  it  to  heal,  not  to  wound.  The  following  instance  of  his  reluctance 
to  g^ve  pain,  to  be  found  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Creech,  is  so  characteristic  of  a  truly 
worthy  man,  that  we  cannot  abstain  from  quoting  it     "In  the  fifth  volume  of 

Dodsley's  collection  of  poems,  there  is  one  by  T D at  page  336,  which 

will  make  a  good  illustration  of  a  new  Rule  of  Criticism  that  is  to  go  into  the 
new  edition  of  the  Elements ;  but,  as  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  author  of  that 
poem,  I  wish  to  know  whether  he  is  alive ;  for  I  would  not  willingly  give  pain." 

HOME,  John,  an  eminent  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  at  Leith  on  the  38d  of 
September,  (0.8.)  1733.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr  Alexander  Home,  town-clerk 
of  Leith,  whose  father  was  the  son  of  Mr  Home  of  Flass,  in  Berwickshire,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Sir  John  Home  of  Cowdenknowes,  from  whom  the  present 
earl  <^  Home  is  descended.  John  Home,  who  during  his  whole  life  retained  a 
proud  recollection  of  his  honourable  ancestry,  was  educated,  first  at  the  gram* 
mar  school  of  his  native  town,  and  then  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In 
both  of  these  seminaries,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  remarkable  diligence 
and  success.  While  he  attended  the  university,  his  talents,  his  progress  in 
literature,  and  his  peculiarly  agreeable  manners,  soon  excited  the  attention, 
and  procured  in  no  small  degree  the  favour,  both  of  the  professors  and  of  his 
fellow  students.  He  here  formed  an  acquaintance  which  lasted  through  life, 
with  many  of  those  eminent  men,  who  elevated  the  literary  character  of  Scot* 
land  so  highly  during  the  eighteenth  century.  After  qualifying  himself  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  studies,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  clergyman  in  the  Scot- 
tish chinnch,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  4th  of  April,  1745. 

The  natural  character  of  Home  was  ardent  and  aspiring.  Under  the  meek 
garb  of  a  Scottish  licentiate,  he  bore  a  heart  which  throbbed  eagerly  at  the 
idea  of  military  fame,  and  the  whole  cast  of'  his  mind  was  romantic  and  chival- 
rous. It  might  have  been  expected  that,  in  the  celebrated  quarrel  which  divided 
the  national  mind  in  1745,  such  a  person  would  have  been  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  joining  prince  Charles.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  chivalry 
of  Home  was  of  a  whiggish  cast,  and  that  his  heart  burned  for  civil  freedom  as 
well  as  for  military  glory.  He  therefore  became  a  volunteer  in  a  royal  corps 
which  was  raised  at  Edinburgh  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  Chevalier.     This  corps, 
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when  the  oanger  approidied  in  all  ite  reality,  melted  almoti  into  thin  air :  yet 
Home  waa  one  of  a  very  imall  number  who  protested  against  the  pudUanimout 
behaviour  of  the  reit.  Having  reluctantly  laid  down  hit  arms,  he  emplcryed 
himself  next  day  in  taking  observations  of  the  strength  of  the  Highland  fovoes^ 
which  he  appears  to  have  communicated  to  Sir  John  Cope  :  while  thus  engagted, 
he  was  near  enough  to  the  prince  to  measure  his  stature  against  his  own.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  year,  he  reappeared  in  arms  as  a  volunteer, 
and  was  present  at  the  disgiaoeful  affair  of  Falkirk,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  Being  conveyed  to  Doune  castle,  then  under  the  keeping  of  a  nephew 
of  Rob  Roy,  he  was  confined  for  some  days,  along  with  several  componioiia  in 
misfortune ;  but  the  whole  party  at  length  escaped,  by  cutting  their  blaiikets 
into  shreds,  and  letting  themselves  down  upon  the  ground.  He  now  took  up 
his  residence  at  Leith,  and  for  some  time  prosecuted  his  professional  studiea, 
mixed,  however,  with  a  kind  of  reading  to  which  his  inclination  led,  that  of 
the  historians  and  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

**  His  temper,''  says  his  friendly  biographer  Mackenaie,  "  was  of  that  warm 
susceptible  kind,  which  is  caught  by  the  heroic  and  the  tender,  and  which  is 
more  fitted  to  delight  in  the  world  of  sentiment  than  to  succeed  in  the  bustle 
of  ordinary  life.  His  own  favourite  model  of  a  character,  and  that  on  which 
his  own  was  formed,  was  the  ideal  being  Young  Nortal  in  his  own  pUy  of 
Douglas,  one  endowed  with  chivalrous  valour  and  romantic  generosity,  eager  fov 
glory  beyond  any  other  object,  and,  in  the  contemplation  of  future  fame,  en- 
tirely regardless  of  the  present  objects  of  interest  and  ambition.  The  same 
glowing  complexion  of  mind,  whic^  gave  birth  to  this  creature  of  fiincy,  co- 
loured the  sentiments  and  descriptions  of  his  ordinary  discourse ;  he  had  a  very 
retentive  memory,  and  was  fond  of  recalling  the  incidents  of  past  times»  and  of 
dramatizing  his  stories  by  introducing  the  names  and  Gharacters  of  the  persons 
conoemed  in  them.  The  same  turn  of  mind  threw  a  certain  degree  of  elevatioii 
into  his  language,  and  heightened  the  narrative  in  which  that  language  was  em- 
ployed ;  he  sp^ce  of  himself  with  a  frankness  which  a  man  of  that  disposition  is 
apt  to  indulge,  but  with  which  he  sometimes  forgot  that  his  audience  waa  not  al- 
ways inclined  to  sympathise,  and  thenoe  he  was  accused  of  more  vanity  than  in 
truth  belonged  to  his  character.  The  same  warm  colouring  was  employed  in 
the  delineation  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  assigned  a  rank  which  others  would 
not  always  allow.  So  far  did  he  cairy  this  propensity,  that,  as  Dr  Robertson 
used  jokingly  to  say,  he  invested  them  with  a  sort  of  supernatural  privilege 
above  the  ordinary  humiliating  circumstances  of  mortality.  *  He  never,'  stid 
the  Doctor,  *  could  allow  that  a  friend  was  sick  till  he  heard  of  his  death.' 
To  the  same  source  was  to  be  traced  the  wann  eulogia  which  he  wu  accustomed 
to  bestow  upon  them.  '  He  ddighted  in  bestowing  at  well  as  in  receiving  flat- 
tery,* said  another  of  his  intimates ;  *  but  with  him  it  had  all  the  openness  end 
warmth  of  truth.  He  flattered  all  of  us,  from  whom  his  flattery  could  gain  no 
favour,  fiiUy  as  much,  or,  indeed,  more  willingly,  than  he  did  those  men  of 
the  first  consequence  and  rank,  with  whom  the  circumstances  of  his  future  lifo 
associated  him ;  and  he  received  any  praise  from  us  with  the  same  genuine  feel- 
ings of  friendship  and  attachment.*  There  was  no  false  coinage  in  this  currency 
which  he  used  in  his  friendly  intercourse ;  whether  (given  or  received,  it  had 
with  him  the  stamp  of  perfect  candour  and  sincerity.'' 

Such  was  the  enthusiastic  young  man  who  was  destined  for  the  strange  glory 
of  producing,  in  Scotland,  a  tragedy  upon  a  Scottish  story.  In  1746,  he  was 
presented  by  Sir  David  Kinlodb  of  Gilmeiton,  to  the  church  and  parish  of 
Athelstaneford  m  East  Lothian,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Blab,  the  author  of  the  Grave.     Previous  to  this  period,  his  passionate  fondness 
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for  Plutarch,  had  led  him  to  commence  a  tragedy  upon  one  of  hii  heroes — Agis 
— which  he  finished  soon  after  he  was  settled  in  Athelstaneford.  In  1749,  he 
went  to  London,  and  offered  bis  work  to  Ganridc,  for  representation  at  Drury 
LAne,  of  which  that  great  actor  had  recently  become  mani^ner.  But  the  English 
Rosdus  did  not  think  it  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  and  declined  bringing  it  on, 
much  to  the  mortification  of  the  author,  who,  with  the  feeling  natural  to  such  a 
aituation,  wrote  the  following  yexses  on  the  tomb  of  Shakspeere,  in  Westminster 
Abbey : 

Image  of  Shakspeare  I  to  this  place  I  oome, 

To  ease  my  burating  bosom  at  thy  tomb; 

For  neither  Greek  nor  Roman  poet  fired 

My  fancy  fint— thee  chiefly  I  admired ; 

And,  day  and  night  revolving  still  thy  page, 

I  hoped,  like  thee,  to  shake  the  British  stage ; 

fiut  cold  neglect  is  now  my  only  meed, 

And  heavy  falls  it  on  so  proud  a  head. 

If  powers  above  now  listen  to  my  lyre, 

Charm  them  to  grant,  indulgent,  my  desire'; 

Let  petriiiBction  stop  this  falling  tear, 

And  fix  my  fi>rm  tor  ever  maifole  here. 

After  this  unsuccessful  journey  to  London,  he  turned  his  mind  to  the  com* 
position  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  which  was  founded  upon  the  beautiftal  old 
ballad  of  Gil  Morris.  Having  finished  this  In  the  intervals  of  his  professional 
labours,  he  set  out  upon  another  expedition  to  the  metropolis,  February,  1755, 
with  the  favourable  hopes  of  a  circle  of  most  intelligent  fHends,  to  whom  he  had 
intrusted  it  for  perusal.  It  was,  however,  as  ill  received  as  Agis :  Mr  Garridc 
returned  it  with  the  declaration  that  it  was  totally  unfit  for  the  stage.  With 
this  opinion,  whidi  many  excellent  English  critics  still  maintain,  neither  the 
poet  nor  his  friends  were  at  all  satisfied.  Those  friends,  looking  upon  it  with  the 
eyes  of  Scotsmen,  beheld  in  it  something  quite  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
English  tragedies ;  and  accordingly  they  recommended  that  it  should  be  pre- 
aented  upon  the  Edinburgh  stage,  which  was  then  conducted  by  a  gentleman 
named  Digges,  whom  Mr  Mackenzie  describes  as  possessed  of  great  powers, 
(though  with  many  defects,)  and  of  great  popularity  in  Scotland.  The  recom- 
mendation was  carried  into  effect ;  and  all  Edinburgh  was  presently  in  a  state 
of  wild  excitement,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  play  being  in  preparation  by  a 
minister  of  the  established  church.^     The  actors  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre  hap- 

*  If  we  are  to  believe  an  authority  good  in  theatrical  matters — the  Edinburgh  Weddy 
Cftronicie  newspaper,  while  under  the  management  of  Mr  Edward  Hislop, — Dr  Carlyle,  and 
othen  of  his  brethren,  not  only  attended  the  reheanals  of  Douglas^  but  themselves  performed 
in  the  fint  of  them  t  '*  It  may  not  be  generally  known,"  says  the  authority  just  referred  to, 
**  that  the  first  rehearsal  took  place  in  the  lodgings  in  the  Canongate  occupied  by  Mis  Sarah 
Warde,  one  of  Digges's  compelny ;  and  that  it  was  rehearsed  by,  and  in  presence  of,  the  most 
dlstii^uiahed  literary  chaxaciexs  Scotland  ever  could  boast  of.  The  following  was  the  cast  of 
the  piece  on  the  occasion : — 

JOramatis  PersoruB. 

Lord  Randolph,      .     .     Dr  Robertson,  principal,  Edinbujgh. 

Glenalvon,    .      .      .        David  Hume,  nistorian. 

Old  Norval,      .      .     .    Dr  Carlyle,  minister  of  Musselburgh. 

Douglas,        .  .       John  Home,  the  author. 

Lady  Randolph,      .     .     Dr  Feisuaon,  professor. 

Anna  (the  Maid),       .       Dr  Bhur,  minister,  High  Chuich. 

The  audience  that  dav,  besides  Mr  Digges  and  Mrs  Warde,  were  the  right  honourable 
Patrick  lord  Elibank,  lord  Milton,  lord  Kames,  lord  Monboddo,  (the  two  last  were  then  only 
lawyers,)  the  Rev.  John  Steele  and  William  Home,  ministers.  The  comjpany,  all  but  Mra 
Wiude,  dined  afterwards  at  the  Griskin  Club,  in  the  Abbey.  The  above  is  a  signal  proof  of 
the  strong  passion  for  the  drama  which  then  obtained  among  the  literati  of  this  capital^  sines 
in*  K 
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pened  to  be,  in  general,  men  of  some  ability  in  their  profession,  and  the  play 
was  thus  co^  :  Digges,  Young  Norval;  Hayman,  Old  Norval;  Love,  Glenalvon  j 
Mrs  Warde,  Ladt/  Randolph,  But  the  name  Bamet  was  at  this  time  used  for 
Randolph,  and  Norval  was  called  Norman.  The  first  representation,  which  took 
place  December  14,  1756,  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  a  large  audience, 
comprising  many  friends  of  the  author,  clerical  as  well  as  otherwise.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiastic  applause,  and,  in  the  conclusion,  drew  forth  many  tears, 
which  were,  perhaps,  a  more  unequivocal  testimony  to  its  merits.  The  town  was 
in  an  uproar  of  exultation,  that  a  Scotsman  should  write  a  tragedy  of  the  first 
rate,  and  that  its  merits  were  first  submitted  to  them. 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  its  representation  was  the 
clerical  contest  which  it  excited,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
regarding  it.  Owing  to  certain  circumstances, — among  which  was  reckoned  the 
publication  of  lord' Karnes's  **  Essays  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,"  which 
were  suspected  of  a  tendency  to  infidelity,  besides  the  issue  of  a  work  in 
England,  entitled  **  England^s  Alarm,"  in  which  Scotland  was  accused  of  cher- 
ishing great  corruptions  in  religion, — there  obtained  in  the  church  a  more  zealous 
disposition  than  usual  to  lop  off  heresies,  and  chastise  peccant  brethren.  Hen(?e 
the  prosecution  raised  against  Mr  Home,  which  at  any  rate  must  have  taken 
place,  was  characterized  by  an  appearance  of  rancour  which  has  often  since  been 
the  subject  of  ridicule. 

The  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  commenced  the  proceedings  by  publishing  a 
solemn  admonition ;  in  which  they  expressed  deep  regret  at  the  growing  irre- 
ligion  of  the  times,  and  warned  all  persons  within  their  bounds,  espedaUy  the 
young,  against  the  danger  of  frequenting  stage-plays.  This  document  only  pro- 
yoked  the  mirtli  of  the  public ;  it  was  replied  to  by  a  perfect  torrent  of  jetut 
d^egpriL  The  churchy  however,  though  unable  to  inflict  any  punishment  upon 
tlie  people  at  large  for  their  admiration  of  the  play,  had  the  author  and  all  his 

then,  unfortunately,  much  abated.  The  rehearaal  must  have  been  conducted  with  rery  great 
secrec) ;  for  what  would  the  kirk,  which  took  sUch  deep  oflenoe  at  the  composition  of  the  piece 
by  one  of  its  ministers,  have  said  to  the  fiiot  of  no  fewer  than  four  of  these  being  engaged  in 
rehearsing  it,  and  two  others  attending  the  exhibition  f  The  circumstance  of  the  gentle  Anna 
having  been  personated  by  '  Dr  Blair,  minister  of  the  High  Church/  is  a  very  droU  ane."->- 
Edinburgh  Weeldy  Chronicle,  January  21, 1829. 

This  statement  may  not  be  nocurate — it  is  only  a  quotation  from  a  newspaper ;  but  assum^ 
ing  that  it  has  some  truth  in  it,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  is  far  from  being  either  "  droll  *' 
or  creditable  to  the  eminent  penons  to  whom  it  refen :  **  Sir,"  said  Dr  Johnson,  upon  one  oc 
casion,  **  this  merriment  of  pareons  is  very  offensive.*' 

As  to  Dr  Robertson's  share  in  these  transactions,  it  is  only  fair  to  quote  what  is  said  by  his 
b{<^rapher.  Mr  Stewart's  words  are  as  follows:  *<  The  extraordinary  merits  of  Mr  Home*s 
performance,  which  is  now  become  to  Scotsmen  a  subject  of  national  pride,  were  not  suf- 
ficient  to  atone  for  so  bold  a  departure  from  the  austerity  expected  in  a  presb>terian  divine; 
■uvl  the  offence  was  not  a  little  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  Mr  Homers  brethren, 
who,  pertly  from  curiosity,  and  partly  from  a  friendly  wish  to  share  in  the  censure  bestowed 
on  the  author,  were  led  to  witness  tlie  firat  representation  of  the  piece  on  the  Edinburgh 
stage.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  connected  with  these  incidents, 
Dr  Robertson  distinguished  himself  by  the  ablest  and  most  animated  exertions  in  defence  oi 
his  friends ;  ancf  contributed  greatly,  by  his  pemiasive< eloquence,  to  the  mildness  of  that  sen- 
tence in  which  the  prosecution  at  last  terminated.  His  arguments,  on  this  occasion,  had,  it 
may  be  presumed,  the  greater  weight,  that  he  had  never  mmself  entered  within  the  walls  of 
a  playhouse ;  a  remaruible  proof,  among  numberless  others  which  the  history  of  his  life  af- 
fords, of  that  scrupulous  circumspection  in  his  private  conduct,  which,  while  it  added  so  much 
to  his  usefulness  as  a  clerffyroan,  was  essential  to  his  influence  as  the  leader  of  a  party;  and 
which  so  often  enabled  him  to  recommend  successfully  to  others  the  same  candid  and  indul- 
gent spirit  that  was  congenial  to  his  own  mind.'* — Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  afDr 
Hobertton,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.,  p.  12. 

In  this  passage  Mr  Stewart  discountenances,  in  general  terms,  the  belief  that  the  Principal 
gave  the  tragedy  of  Douglas  any  acUve  patronage,  by  attending  the  representations  or  other- 
wise ;  but  the  statement  that  Dr  Robertson  **  had  never  himself  entered  within  the  walls  of 
a  playhouse,'*  cannot  be  considered  as  an  absolute  contradiction  of  his  having  be^n  present  at 
the  rehearsal  "in  the  lodgings  in  the  Canongate occupied  by  Mra  Sarah  Warde.'* 
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clerical  abettors  completely  in  their  power.  Mr  Home  only  escaped  degrada* 
tion  by  abdicating  bis  pulpit,  ifhich  he  did  in  June,  1757.  His  friends  who 
had  been  present  at  the  representation,  were  censured  or  punished  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  supposed  misconduct  Mr  White,  the  minister  of  Libberton, 
\vna  suspended  for  a  month,  a  mitigated  sentence  in  consideration  of  his  apology, 
tvhich  was — that  he  had  attended  the  representation  only  once,  when  he  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  himself  in  a  comer,  to  avoid  giving  offence. 

The  misfortune  of  the  Scottish  church,  on  this  occasion,  consisted  only  in  a 
Httle  ^vant  of  discrimination.  They  certainly  did  not  err  in  characterizing  the 
stage  as  immoral ;  for  the  stage,  both  then  and  since,  and  in  almost  all  periods 
of  its  existence,  has  condescended  to  represent  spenes,  and  give  currency  to 
language,  which,  in  the  general  society  of  the  period,  could  not  be  tolerated. 
But  though  the  stage  seems  thus  to  claim  a  privilege  of  lagging  behind  the 
moral  standard  of  every  age,  and  in  general  calculates  itself  for  the  gratification 
of  only  a  secondary  order  of  tastes,  there  was  surely  something  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  a  man  who,  having  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  an  elegant 
branch  of  the  belles  lettres,  had  produced  a  work  not  calculated  to  encourage 
the  immoral  system  complained  of,  but  to  correct  it  by  introducing  a  purer  taste, 
or  which  could  at  least  not  be  played,  without  for  that  night  preventing  the  re- 
presentation of  something  more  fatal  to  good  manners.  The  church  ought 
rather  to  have  been  rejoiced  than  saddened,  at  finding  a  stream  of  pui«  feeling 
disposed  to  turn  itself  into  the  Augean  stable  of  the  theatre ;  because  they  might 
have  calculated,  since  men  cannot  be  withheld  from  that  place  of  amusement, 
the  next  best  course  is  to  make  the  entertainment  as  innocent  as  possible. 

Mr  Home  had  been  introduced  some  years  before,  by  Sir  David  Kinloch,  the 
patron  of  his  parish,  to  lord  justice  clerk  Milton,  who  then  acted  as  Sous  MinU" 
tre  for  Scotland,  under  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle.  Being  introduced  by  lord 
Milton  to  the  duke,  his  grace  said  that,  being  now  too  old  to  be  of  any  material 
service  in  improving  his  prospects,  he  would  commit  him  to  his  nephew,  the 
earl  of  Bute,  who  was  succeeding  to  that  nameless  situation  of  trust  and  patron- 
age which  had  been  so  long  held  by  himself.  Accordingly,  on  Mr  Home's  going 
to  London  in  1757,  he  was  kindly  received  by  lord  Bute,  who,  having  that  in- 
fluence wilh  Garrick  which  had  been  found  wanting  in  the  merit  of  the  play 
itself,  soon  caused  it  to  be  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane.  Notwithstanding  Gar- 
rick's  undianged  opinion  of  its  merit,  it  met  with  distinguished  success. 

Lord  Bute,  besides  procuring  Mr  Home  this  highest  gratification  which  he 
was  capable  of  receiving,  provided  for  his  personal  ivants  by  obtaining  for  him 
the  sinecure  situation  of  conservator  of  Scots  privileges  at  Campvere.  Thus  se- 
cure as  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  p<>et  reposed  with  tranquillity  upon  his 
prospects  of  dramatic  fame.  His  tragedy  of  Agis,  which  had  been  written 
before  Douglas,  but  rejected,  was  brought  forward,  and  met  with  success,  Gar- 
rick and  Mrs  Gibber  palying  the  principal  characters.  The  Siege  of  Aquileia 
was  represented  in  1750,  but,  owing  to  a  want  of  interest  in  the  action,  did' 
not  secure  the  favour  of  the  audience.  In  1760,  he  printed  his  three  tragedies 
in  one  volume,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  whose  society  he  had 
enjoyed  through  the  favour  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  preceptor  to  the  prince.  When 
this  royal  personage  became  king,  he  signified  his  favour  for  Mr  Home  by 
granting  him  a  pension  of  JC300  a-year  from  his  privy  purse — which,  in  ad- 
dition to  an  equal  sum  from  his  office  of  conservator,  rendered  him  what  in 
Scotland  might  be  considered  afiluent.  About  this  period,  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  London,  but  occasionally  came  to  Scotland,  to  attend  his 
duties  as  an  elder  in  the  General  Assembly,  being  appointed  to  that  trust  by 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  Campvere,  which  then  enjoyed  a  representa- 
tion in  the  great  clerical  council  of  the  nation.     In  1767,  he  forsook  almost 
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•ntirely  tiie  oonpany  of  ihe  earl  of  Bute  and  hit  oOier  dutinguiiliad  fnMBdiat 
London^  and  planted  himaelf  down  in  a  villa,  which  h«  btiiU  near  his  forma 
naidenoe  in  East  Lothian,  and  when  he  continued  to  reaide  for  the  next  twelfe 
yean.  To  inoreaie  the  felicity  of  a  aettled  home,  he  mairied  a  lady  of  hia  on 
name  in  1770,  by  whom  he  never  had  any  children. 

Three  tragediea,  the  Fatal  Diacorery,  Alonao,  and  Alfred,  BaQoeaaively  ip- 
peared  in  1769,  1773,  and  1778;  but,  though  received  at  first  with  oooaiden- 
bla  applause,  they  took  no  peimanent  hold  of  the  stage ;  and  thus  aeemed  t9 
confinn  the  opinion  whidi  many  English  critics  had  avowed  in  regard  to  Uie 
iucoeis  of  Douglas — that  it  was  owing  to  no  peculiar  powen  of  diamatlc  ooo- 
potition  in  the  author,  but  simply  to  the  national  character  of  the  piece,  with  a 
sligfat  aid  from  its  exhibition  of  two  very  popular  passions,  maternal  and  filial  ten- 
demeo.'  The  reception  of  the  last  mentioned  pUy  was  so  cool,  that  he  ceased 
from  that  time  to  write  for  the  stage. 

'  «  As  we  8Bt  over  our  tea,"  aays  Boswell  on  this  subject,  **  Mr  Home's  trapdj  d 
Dougfat  was  mentioned.  1  put  Dr  Johnson  in  mind  that  onoe,  in  a  Coflee-hoitte  at  Ox&rd, 
he  celled  to  old  Mr  Sheridan,  *  How  came  you,  sir,  to  give  Home  a  gold  medal  *  lor  writii^ 
that  foolish  play  ?'  and  defied  Mr  Sheridan  to  show  ten  good  lines  in  it  He  did  not  insist 
that  they  shonld  be  together ;  but  that  there  were  not  ten  good  lines  in  the  whole  play.  Hf 
now  perristed  in  tills.  I  endeavoured  to  defend  that  pathetic  and  beautiful  tragedy,  and  iv- 
peated  the  following  passage : 

Sincerity, 

Thou  fintof  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 

Thy  onward  path,  altho'  the  eaith  should  gape, 

And  fh>m  the  gulph  of  hell  destructioii  cry, 

To  take  dissimidation^s  winding  way. 
Johtuon.  <  That  will  not  do,  sir.    Nothing  is  good  but  what  is  consistent  with  truth  or  pnfao- 
faflity,  which  this  is  not.    J  uvenal  indeed  gives  us  a  noble  picture  of  inflexible  virtue : 

Esto  bonus  miles,  tutor  bonus,  arbiter  idem 

Integer:  ambigiuc  si  quando  dtabere  testis 

Incertsqiie  rei,  Phalans  licet  imperet,  ut  sis 

Falsus,  et  admoto  dictet  peijuria  tauro, 

Summnm  crede  nefas,  animam  prseferre  pudori, 

Et,  propter  vitam,  viUe  perdere  UBUsas.' 

He  repeated  the  lines  with  great  'force  and  dignity ;  then  added,  *  A.nd  after  this  ccmet 
Johnny  Home,  with  his  earth  gaping  and  his  destruction  crying  / — Pooh !'  **<— fioniwiPi  Jovnuf 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Helnidet, 

It  must  be  acknowledged  Boswell  was  not  fortunate  in  the  specimen  he  produced,  and  tliat 
the  passage  quoted  by  Johnson  from  Juvenal  is  infinitely  superior.  The  drcumstances at- 
tending the  representation  of  Douglas  were  not  such  as  to  dispose  an  English  critic  to  alkr* 
Its  merit  In  the  first  place,  the  national  taste  was  in  some  degree  committed  in  the  judg- 
ment pasMd  upon  the  play  bv  the  favourite  actor  and  manager ;  and  it  was  not  only  galiinq 
to  himself,  but  to  all  who  relied  upon  his  taste,  that  he  should  have  been  mistaken.  In  tk 
next  place,  the  Scots  did  not  use  their  triumph  with  discretion  ;  they  talked  of  the  merits  of 
Douglas  in  a  strain  quite  preposterous,  and  or  which  no  unfidr  specimen  is  to  be  foond  in  lbs 
anecdote  of  a  Caledonian  who,  being  present  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  one  night  of  its  per- 
formance,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  in  the  insolence  of  his  exultation,  *'  Whar*s  your  WuUt 
Shakspeare  nou  ?"  Such  ridiculous  pretensions  are  now  fi)i^otten ;  but  they  were  advanced 
at  the  time,  and,  fkom  their  extreme  arrogance  and  absurdity,  could  not  fail  to  exasperate  • 
mind  so  ready  to  repel  insult  as  Johnson's,  and  so  keenly  alive  as  his  was  to  the  honour  of  the 
national  literature  of  England.  The  natural  consequence  followed:  he  decried  Ikmgfas  per- 
haps as  much  as  it  was  vrervrJued  by  its  admlren;  and  his  acquaintance  with  Jar  superior 
oompositions,  must  have  enabled  him,  as  in  the  instance  above  quoted,  to  pour  derision  upoi 
it  with  an  effect  which  the  more  judicious  part  of  its  admirers  could  not  contend  with,  tkt 
more  especially  as  the  noise  of  undiscriminating  applause  with  which  ft  was  hailed,  hbd  in- 
duced them  to  assume  higher  ground  than  their  sober  judgment  would  have  led  them  to  fix 
upon.  And  indeed,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  mme  cause  that  contributed  to  the  fini 
popularity  of  2>otig^  does  not  sUn  continue  to  operate,  preserving  to  our  onlytragedva 
higher  rank  than  it  really  is  entiUed  to  occupy :  it  is  rare  that  the  parents  of  an  only  duM 
do  not  loye  and  admire  him  for  virtues  which  all  the  worid  else  fiuls  to  discover  that  he  ii 
possessed  of. 

•  <«  The  elder  Sheridan,  then  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Dublin,  sent  Mr  Home  a  gold  medal  ia 
testimony  of  his  admiration  of  Douglas  ;  and  his  wife,  a  woman  not  less  respectable  for  her 
Tirtncs  than  for  |:enias  and  accomplishments,  drew  the  idea  of  her  admired  norel  of  Sfdun 
Bidduipht  as  her  introduction  bears,  from  the  genuine  moral  elTect  of  that  excellent  tracedy.*- 
MackentWs  Lift  of  Home,  p.  47. 
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Mr  Homey  as  already  mentionedy  lired  in  temu  of  Uie  greatert  iDtimacy 
wiUi  all  the  literary  men  of  his  time  :  be  teema,  howerer,  to  have  cberiibed  no 
friendship  with  lo  much  ardour  as  that  which  he  entertained  for  his  philosophical 
namesake  David  Hume.  During  the  course  of  a  lengthened  period  of  friendly 
interoourse  with  this  individual,  only  two  trifling  differences  had  ever  risen  b^ 
tween  them.  One  referred  to  the  orthography  of  their  name,  which  the 
draoiatic  poet  spelt  after  the  old  and  constant  fashion  of  his  family,  while  the 
philosopher  had  early  in  life  assumed  the  spelling  indicated  by  the  pronuncia- 
tion. David  Hume,  at  one  time,  jocularly  proposed  that  tliey  should  determine 
this  controversy  by  casting  lots ;  but  the  poet  answered,  "  Nay,  that  is  a  most 
extraordinary  proposal,  indeed,  Mr  Philosopher,  for,  if  you  lose,  you  take  your 
own  name,  whereas,  if  I  lose,  I  take  another  man's  name. 

The  other  controversy  referred  merely  to  their  taste  in  wine.  Mr  John 
Home  had  the  old  Scottish  prepossession  in  favour  of  claret,  aud  utterly  de- 
tested  port.  When  the  former  drink  was  expelled  from  the  market  by  high 
duties,  he  wrote  the  following  epigram,  as  it  has  been  called,  though  we  confess 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  observe  anything  in  it  but  a  narrative  of  supposed  facts : — 

"  Firm  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood, 

Old  waa  his  mutton,  and  his  claret  good ; 
*  Let  him  drink  port,'  an  English  statesman  cried — 

lie  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died." 

David  Hume,  who  to  his  latest  breath  continued  the  same  playful  being  he 
had  ever  been,  made  the  following  allusion  to  the  two  controversies,  in  a  codicil 
to  his  will,  dated  only  eighteen  days  before  his  death.  "  1  leave  to  my  friend 
Mr  John  Home  of  Kildu^,  ten  dozen  of  my  old  claret  at  his  choice  ;  and  one 
other  bottle  of  that  other  liquor  called  port.  1  also  leave  him  six  dozen  of 
port,  provided  that  he  attests,  under  his  hand,  signed  John  Hume,  that  he  has 
himself  alone  finished  that  bottle  at  two  sittings.  By  this  concession  he  will 
at  once  terminate  the  only  two  differences  that  ever  arose  between  us  concern- 
ing temporal  matters.*' 

When  this  eccentric  philosopher  was  recommended  for  his  health  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Bath,  his  faithful  friend  Home  accompanied  him,  and  was  of  great  ser- 
vice, by  his  lively  conversation  and  kind  attentions,  in  supporting  him  against 
the  attacks  of  a  virulent  disease.  The  journey  took  place  in  April,  1776,  and 
Mr  Mackenzie  has  preserved  a  curious  diary  by  Mr  Home,  detailing  the  principal 
matters  which  passed  between  him  and  his  fellow  traveller  in  conversation.  Many 
of  the  anecdotes  told  by  the  philosopher  are  exceedingly  valuable  as  snatches  of 
what  is  styled  secret  history. 

Mr  Home  spent  the  latter  moiety  of  his  long  life  in  a  state  little  removed 
from  indolence.  He  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1779,  and  thenceforward  lived 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  high  literary  society  which  the  character  of  his  mind 
fitted  him  to  enjoy,  and  in  which  his  income  fortunately  permitted  him  to  in- 
dulge. Careless  of  money  in  the  highest  degree,  he  delighted  in  entertaining 
large  companies  of  friends,  and  often  had  his  house  filled  to  a  degree  which 
would  now  be  considered  intolerable, with  permanent  guests. 

The  only  production  of  his  later  years  was  a  History  of  the  Hebellion  of 
1745  ;  a  transaction  of  which  he  was  entitled  to  say,  part  fm.  He  had  pro- 
jected  something  of  the  kind  soon  after  the  event,  but  did  not  proceed  with  it 
till  after  he  had  given  up  dramatic  writing.  If  there  was  any  literary  man  of 
the  day  from  whom,  rather  than  from  any  other,  a  good  work  upon  this  subject 
might  have  been  confidently  expected,  it  was  Mr  Home,  who  had  not  only  taken 
a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  afiair,  but  possesssed  that  generous  and  chival- 
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rous  colour  of  mind  which  was  most  apt  to  do  it  justice  in  namtion.  Unfor- 
tuoately,  before  setting  about  this  work,  he  had  met  with  an  accident  by  a  &11 
from  his  horse,  in  consequence  of  which  his  intellect  was  permanently  afiected. 
As  a  pensioner  of  king  George  III.,  he  was  also  presented  from  giving  that  Aiil 
expression  to  his  sentiments  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  historian  of  such  an 
event  This  work,  therefore,  when  it  appeared  in  1802,  was  found  to  be  a 
miserable  sketchy  outline  of  the  transaction,  rather  than  a  complete  narrative — 
here  and  there,  indeed,  as  copious  as  was  to  be  wished,  and  also  showing  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  the  poetical  genius  of  the  author,  but  in  general  "  stale, 
tiat,  and  unprofitable."  The  imperfections  of  the  work  have  been  partly  ac- 
counted for,  without  contradiction,  by  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  reigning  fiimily,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  erase  such  passages  as  they  did  not  wish  to  be  made  publia 

Mr  Home  died  on  the  5th  of  September,  1808,  when  he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  completing  his  eighty-sixth  year.  As  a  man,  he  was  gentle  and  ami- 
able, a  very  warm  friend,  and  incapable  of  an  ungenerous  feeling.  As  a  poet, 
lie  deserves  the  credit  of  having  written  with  more  fervid  feeling,  and  less  of 
stiffness  and  artificiality,  than  the  other  poets  of  his  time ;  his  genius  in  this  re- 
spect approaching  to  that  of  his  friend  Collins.  The  present  age,  however,  has, 
by  its  growing  indifference  to  even  his  sole  successful  play,  pronounced  that  his 
reputation  on  account  of  that  exertion,  was  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of 
temporary  and  local  circumstances,  and  that,  being  ill  based,  it  cannot  lost 

HOPE,  (Sir)  John,  latterly  earl  of  Hopetoun,  a  celebrated  military  com- 
mander, was  son  to  John,  second  earl  of  Hopetoun,  by  his  second  marriage  with 
Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Oliphant  of  Rossie,  in  the  county  of  Perth.  He  was 
bom  at  Hopetoun  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1766. 
After  finishing  his  education  at  home,  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  where  he 
had  the  advantage  of  the  superintendence  of  Dr  Gillies,  author  of  the  History  of 
Greece,  now  historiographer  to  the  king.  Mr  Hope  entered  the  army  as  a  vol- 
unteer at  a  period  so  early  as  his  15th  year,  and  on  the  28th  of  May,  1784, 
received  a  cometcy  in  the  10th  regiment  of  light  dragoons.  We  shall  briefly 
note  his  gradual  rise  as  an  officer  until  be  reached  that  rank,  in  which  he  could 
appropriate  opportunities  uf  distinguishing  himself.  On  the  24th  of  December, 
1785,  he  was  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  100th  foot;  on  the  31st  Oc- 
tober, 1789,  to  a  company  in  the  17th  dragoons;  on  the  25th  of  April,  1792, 
to  a  majority  in  the  2nd  foot;  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  1793,  to  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  in  the  25th  foot  It  was  the  period  when  the  claims  of  rank  began 
to  meet  with  less  observance  in  the  British  army,  and  severer  duties  called  for 
the  assistance  of  active  and  persevering  men ;  and  these  had  before  them  a  sure 
road  to  honour.  So  early  as  1794,  lieutenant-colonel  Hope  was  appointed  to 
the  arduous  situation  of  adjutant-general  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  when  serving 
in  the  Leeward  islands ;  during  the  three  ensuing  years  he  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  campaigns  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  held  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general ;  during  ibis  service  he  is  characterized  in  the  despatches  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  as  one  who  ''  on  all  occasions  most  willingly  came  for- 
ward and  exerted  himself  in  times  of  danger,  to  which  he  was  not  called,  from 
his  situation  as  adjutant-general'* 

In  the  parliament  of  1796,  Mr  Hope  was  returned  as  member  for  Linlithgow- 
shire :  as  a  legislator  he  has  been  very  little  known,  and  he  soon  relinquished  a 
duty  not  probably  according  with  his  taste  and  talents.  As  a  deputy  adjutant- 
general  he  attended  the  expedition  to  Holland,  in  August,  1799,  having,  in  the 
interval  betwixt  his  services  abroad,  peiformed  the  duty  of  a  colonelcy  in  the 
north  Lowland  fencibles.     In  the  sharp  fighting  at  the  landing  at  the  Holder, 
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irith  which  the  proceedings  of  the  secret  expedition  to  Holland  commenced, 
colcmel  Hope  had  the  misfortune  to  be  so  severely  wounded  as  to  .render  his 
fiurther  attendance  on  the  expedition  impracticable.  From  the  effects  of  his 
wound  he  recoveiod  during  the  ensuing  October,  when  he  was  appointed  adju- 
tant-general to  the  duke  of  York,  lieutenant-colonel  Alexander  Hope,  his 
brother  by  his  father^s  third  marriage,  being  appointed  his  successor  as  deputy 
adjutant-general  In  1800,  colonel  Hope  joined  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  had  been  his  commanding  officer  at  the  at- 
tack on  the  Holder.  He  still  acted  as  adjutant-general,  and  on  the  13th  of 
May  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  Mediterranean.  Were  we  to 
follow  this  active  officer's  footsteps  through  the  progress  of  tlie  Egyptian  war,  we 
should  merely  repeat  what  the  best  pens  in  Europe  have  been  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing for  thirty  years,  and  what  generally  is  known  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 
was  engaged  in  the  actions  of  8th  and  13  th  March,  1801,  and  that  he  received 
a  wound  on  the  hand  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria.  In  June  he  was  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  army  to  Cairo,  where  he  has  received  credit  as  an  able  negotiator, 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  settled  the  convention  for  the  surrender  of  that 
place  with  the  French  commander,  general  Belliard.  On  the  11th  of  May, 
1802,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  major-general.  On  the  30th  of  June, 
1805,  he  was  appointed  deputy  governor  of  Portsmouth :  an  office  he  resigned 
the  same  year,  on  being  nominated  to  a  command  with  the  troops  sent  to  the 
continent  under  lord  Cathcart  On  the  3rd  of  October,  1805,  he  was  made 
colonel  of  the  3nd  battalion  of  the  60th  foot,  and  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1806, 
colonel  of  the  92nd  foot  On  the  25th  of  April,  1 808,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general.^ 

Lieutenant-general  Hope  was  among  the  most  eminent  and  persevering  par- 
takers in  that  exterminating  war  in  the  Peninsula,  where,  as  in  the  conflicts  of 
ancient  nations,  every  thing  gained  was  the  price  of  blood.  On  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust he  landed  with  the  British  forces  in  Portugal ; — during  the  ensuing  month 
be  was  appointed  British  commandant  at  Lisbon ;  and  on  the  French  gradually 
evacuating  the  town,  in  terms  of  their  convention,  he  took  possession  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Belem  on  the  10th,  and  of  the  citadel  on  the  12th.  The  restless  spirit 
of  the  Portuguese,  on  the  knowledge  that  the  French  were  to  leave  the  country, 
caused  their  long-smothered  indignation  to  appear  in  insults,  threats,  and  even 
attempts  on  the  lives  of  the  general  officers ;  to  depart  in  safety  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  French,  and  general  Hope  had  the  difficult  task  of  preventing  the 
oppressed  people  from  making  dangerous  displays  of  public  feeling,  a  duty  he 
performed  with  moderation  and  energy,  and  which  he  was  enabled  finally  to 
complete. 

Sir  John  Moore  divided  his  forces  into  two  columns,  one  of  which  under  his 
own  command,  marched  by  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  while  the  other  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Tagus  under  the  command  of  general  Hope.  While  thus  separat- 
ed from  his  celebrated  commander,  both  experienced  the  full  danger  and 
doubt  which  so  amply  characterized  the  disastrous  campaign.  The  few  Spanish 
troops  who  had  struck  a  blow  for  their  country,  fleeing  towards  the  Tagus, 
brought  to  general  Hope  the  traces  of  the  approach  of  the  victorious  French. 
His  column,  consisting  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  nine  hundred  cavalry, 
were  in  want  and  difficulty.  The  inhospitable  country  affi[>rded  insufficient  sup- 
plies of  provision,  they  were  destitute  of  money,  and  of  many  necessary  articles 

'  These  dry  details  of  military  advancement,  which  we  would  willingly  spare  our  readers, 
were  they  not  necessary  for  the  rompleteness  of  a  biography,  we  have  copied  from  the  Annual 
Biography  and  Obituary  for  1824^  a  source  from  which  we  derive  all  the  dates  in  this  memoir, 
judging  it  one  likely  to  be  depended  on. 
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of  military  store.  To  enable  his  troopf  in  some  measure  to  obtain  loppljes,  he 
separated  his  whole  colmnn  into  six  dinsions,  each  a  day^  march  distant  frosD 
the  others,  and  thus  passing  through  an  uncultivated  country  deetitute  of  roads, 
whose  few  inhabitants  could  give  no  assistance  and  could  not  be  trartnd,  and 
hwnisBed  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  powerful  enemy,  he  had  to  dni^  hia  aitil> 
lery  and  a  large  park  of  ammunition  to  join  the  commander-in-diief,  wrhose 
safety  depended  on  his  speedy  approach.  At  Almama  he  endeaTOuved  te  dis- 
cover some  path  which  might  guide  him  through  the  hills  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
but  not  finding  'one  easily  accessible,  the  jaded  state  of  his  few  remaining 
horses  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  attempt  to  cross  these  regiona.  Ob 
reaching  Talavera,  to  the  other  evils  with  which  he  had  to  contend  was  added 
the  folly  or  perfidy  of  the  Spanish  functionaries :  the  secretary  at  wsr  reooai- 
mended  to  him  a  method  of  passing  through  Madrid,  which  on  consideration  he 
found  would  have  been  the  most  likely  of  all  methods  to  throw  him  into  die 
hands  of  the  French  army.  Resolring  to  make  a  last  eflbrt  to  obtain  aasislattce 
from  the  nation  for  which  the  British  troops  were  wasting  their  blood,  he  proceeded 
in  perMn  to  Madrid ;  but  the  uncontrolled  confosion  of  the  Spanish  gOTemment 
threw  additional  clouds  on  his  prospecti,  and  he  found  that  the  safety  of  hie  nieo 
must  depend  on  their  own  eflbrts.  Avoiding  the  path  so  heedlessly  firopoaed, 
he  passed  Naval  Gamero,  and  reached  Esourial,  where  he  halted  to  bnng  up 
his  rear,  and  to  obtain  bullocks  for  dragging  his  artillery  and  ammnnitioB. 
Having  crossed  the  mountains  on  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  Madrid,  his  aitua- 
tion  became  more  melandioly,  and  he  fell  into  deeper  difficulties;  He  received 
the  intelligence  of  addition^d  disasters  among  the  Spaniards ;  and  hia  eoonti 
traced  the  vicinity  of  parties  of  the  enemy.  **  The  general^s  situation,^  says 
colonel  Napier  in  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  "  was  now  truly  embar- 
rassing. If  he  fell  back  to  the  Guadarama,  the  anny  at  Salamanca  would  be 
without  ammunition  or  artillery.  If  he  advanced,  it  must  be  by  a  flank  march 
of  three  days,  with  a  heavy  convoy,  over  a  flat  country,  and  within  a  few  hoor^ 
march  of  a  very  superior  cavalry.  If  he  delayed  where  he  was,  even  for  a  few 
hours,  the  French  on  the  side  of  Segovia  might  get  between  him  and  the  pas 
of  Guadarama,  and  then,  attacked  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  he  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  shameful  necessity  of  abandoning  his  convoy  and  guns,  to  save  his 
men  in  the  mountains  of  Avila.  A  man  of  less  intrepidity  and  calmnem  would 
have  been  ruined ;  but  Hope,  as  enterprising  as  he  was  prudent,  without  any 
hesitation  ordered  the  cavalry  to  throw  out  parties  cautiously  towards  the  Fiendi. 
and  to  maintain  a  confident  front  if  the  latter  approadied ;  then  moving  the  in- 
fantry and  guns  from  Villacastin,  and  the  convoy  from  Espinom,  by  croas  roads 
to  Arila,  he  continued  his  march  day  and  night  until  they  reached  Peneranda : 
the  cavalry  covering  this  movement  closed  gradually  to  the  left,  and  finally  oc- 
cupied Fontireros  on  the  2nd  of  December.** '  Not  wiUiout  additional  dangers  firana 
the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  ten  thomand  infantry,  and  two 
thousand  cavalry,  with  forty  guns,  he  at  length  readied  Salamanca,  and  joined 
the  commander-in-chief.  He  partook  in  the  jneasures  which  the  army  thm  re- 
cruited endeavoured  to  pursue,  as  a  last  eftbrt  of  active  hostility,  passing  with 
his  dirision  the  Douro  at  Tordesillas,  and  directing  his  march  upon  Villepanda 
In  the  memorable  retreat  which  followed  these  proceedings,  he  had  a  laborioos 
and  perilous  duty  to  perform.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Corunna ; — of  his  share  in  an  event  so  fire^uently  and  minutely  recorded  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  After  the  death  of  the  oommande^ 
in-chief,  and  the  wound  which  compelled  Sir  David  Baird  to  retire  from  tiio 
field,  general  Hope  was  left  with  the  honour  and  responsibility  of  the  supreme 
#  »  Vol.  i.  p.  437. 
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conmHiDd,  and  in  the  language  of  tbe  despatches,  to  his  "  abilities  and  exer- 
tions, in  the  direction  of  the  ardent  zeal  and  unconquerable  ralour  of  his  majes- 
ty*s  tFOops,  is  to  be  attributed,  under  providence,  the  success  of  the  day,  which 
terminated  in  the  complete  and  entire  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  enemy." 

It  ivas  the  immediate  decision  of  Sir  John  Hope,  not  to  follow  up  a  victory 
over  so  powerful  an  enemy,  but  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  French^ 
to  proceed  with  the  original  design  of  embarking  the  troops,  a  measure  pei^ 
formed  with  true  military  alacrity  and  good  order,  not  without  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  general,  who,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  personally  searched 
till  a  late  hour  the  purlieus  of  the  town,  to  prevent  stragglers  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  General  Hope  wrote  to  Sir  David  Baird  a  succinct  and 
clear  account  of  the  battle,  in  which  his  own  name  seldom  occurs.  As  exhibiting 
the  subdued  opinion  he  expressed  of  the  advantage  gained,  and  as  what  is 
very  probably  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  composition,  we  quote  the  following 
passage  from  this  excellent  document :  **  Circumstances  forbid  us  to  indulge 
the  hope,  that  the  victory  with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  crown  the 
eflTorts  of  the  army,  can  be  attended  with  any  very  brilliant  consequences  to 
Gveat  Britain.  It  is  clouded  by  the  loss  of  one  of  her  best  soldiers.  It 
has  been  achieved  at  the  termination  of  a  long  and  harassing  service.  The 
superior  numbers  and  advantageous  position  of  the  enemy,  not  less  than  the 
suiaal  situation  of  this  army,  did  not  admit  of  any  advanta^  being  reaped  from 
success.  It  must  be,  however,  to  you,  to  the  army,  and  to  our  country,  the 
sweetest  reflection  that  the  lustre  of  the  British  arms  has  been  maintained, 
amidst  many  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The  army  which  had  entered 
Spain  amidst  the  fairest  prospects,  had  no  sooner  completed  its  junction,  than, 
owing  to  the  multiplied  disasters  that  dispersed  the  native  armies  around  us,  it 
was  left  to  its  own  resources.  The  advance  of  the  British  corps  from  Douro 
afforded  the  best  hope  that  the  south  of  Spain  might  be  relieved,  but  this  gener- 
ous eflbrt  to  save  the  unfortunate  people,  also  afforded  the  enemy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  directing  every  effort  of  his  numerous  troops,  and  concentrating  all  his 
principal  resources,  for  the  destruction  of  the  only  regular  force  in  the  north 
of  Spain." 

The  thanks  of  his  country  crowded  thickly  on  general  Hope,  after  the  arrival 
of  Ithe  despatches  in  England ;  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  to  the  offioen  under 
his  command  was  unanimously  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  motion  of 
the  earl  of  Liverpool ;  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  that  of  lord  CasUereagh. 
Ab  a  reward  f<fe  his  services,  his  brother  (the  earl  of  Hopetoun)  was  created  a 
baron  of  the  united  kingdom,  by  the  title  of  baron  Hopetoun  of  Hopetoun  in 
the  county  of  Linlithgow,  and  himself  received  the  order  of  the  bath,  in  which 
he  was  installed  two  years  afterwards,  along  vnih  twenty-two  other  knights. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Britain,  Sir  John  wtw  appointed  to  superintend  the 
military  department  of  the  unsati^actory  expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  planners  of  the  expedition,  that  by  landing  on  the  north  side 
of  South  Beveland,  and  taking  possession  of  the  island,  Sir  John  might  incom- 
mode the  French  fleet  while  it  remained  near  Flushing,  and  render  its  retreat 
more  difficult,  while  it  might  be  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  British  ships.  Sir 
John's  division  landed  near  Ter-Goes,  took  possession  of  the  important  post  of 
Baltz,  and  removed  all  impediments  to  the  progress  of  the  British  vessels  in  the 
West  Scheldt.  For  nine  days  Sir  John  occupied  his  post,  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  concerted  arrival  of  the  gun-boats  under  the  command  of  Sir  Home 
Popham,  harassed  by  frequent  attacks  from  the  enemy,  in  one  of  which  they 
brought  down  about  twenty-eight  gun-vessels,  and  kept  up  a  cannonade  for 
several  hours,  but  were,  after  much  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  general,  com- 
III.  r. 
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pelled  to  rBteeat  The  tennmatian  and  efled  of  the  expedhioD  are  neD  known, 
and  need  not  be  beie  repeated.  At  the  termination  of  the  expedition  Sir  John 
Hope  yfom  appointed  eonunandei^in-diief  of  the  fantn  in  Ireland,  but  he  sood 
left  this  unpleadngr  gphere  of  duty,  to  return  in  1813,  to  the  loene  of  his  former 
exertions  in  the  Peniniula.  At  the  batUe  of  NiveUe  he  commanded  the  lef^ 
wing,  and  driring  in  the  enemy's  out-posti  in  front  of  their  entrendunents  on 
the  Lower  Nirelle,  carried  the  redoobt  abore  Orogue,  and  established  himself  on 
the  heights  immediately  opposite  Sibour,  in  readinem  to  take  adrantage  of  aoy 
movement  made  by  the  enemy'k  right  On  the  10th  of  December,  nearly  the 
whole  army  of  the  enemy  left  their  entrenchmenti^  and  hanng  drawn  in  the 
piquets,  advanced  upon  Sir  John  Hope*s  posts  on  the  high  road  from  Bayonne 
to  St  Jean  de  Lua:  At  the  fiist  onset.  Sir  John  took  500  prisoners,  and  repulsed 
the  enemy,  while  he  received  in  the  course  of  the  action  a  severe  contusion  oa 
the  head.  The  same  movement  was  repeated  by  the  enemy,  and  they  were  in  a 
similar  manner  repulsed.  The  conduct  of  Sir  John  on  this  occasion  has  recxired 
the  approbation  of  military  men,  as  being  cool,  judicious,  and  soldierly ;  and  be 
received  the  praises  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  his  despatches. 

In  this  campaign,  whidi  began  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  the  enemy^  line 
of  defence  on  the  Dooro  had  been  tamed,  and  after  defeat  at  Vittoria,  Soult 
had  been  repulsed  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  St  Sebastian  and  Pamplona,  and  the 
army  of  France  had  retreated  behind  the  Pyrenees.  Afler  the  &11  of  the  latter 
place,  the  army  entered  France,  after  many  harassing  operations,  in  which  the 
progress  of  the  allies  was  stoutly  impeded  by  the  indomitable  Soult  In  the 
middle  of  February,  1814,  the  passage  of  the  Adour  was  accomplished,  \lliik 
the  main  body  of  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  prosecuted  the  cam- 
paign in  other  quarters,  Sir  John  Hope  was  left  with  a  division  to  invest  the 
citadel  and  town  of  Bayonne  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  Soon  siler  these 
operations  commenced,  Sir  John  received  information  from  two  deserters,  thst 
the  gairison  was  under  arms,  and  prepared  for  a  sortie  before  day-light  next 
morning.  By  means  of  a  feint  attack  at  the  moment  they  were  so  expected, 
and  by  the  silent  and  stealthy  movements  of  some  of  their  men  through  the 
rough  ground,  many  of  the  centinels  were  killed,  and  several  lines  of  piquets 
broken.  The  nature  of  the  spot,  with  a  hollow  way,  steep  banks,  and  inter- 
cepting walls,  deprived  those  so  attacked  of  the  power  of  retreating,  and  the 
whole  vicinity  was  a  series  of  scattered  battles,  fought  hand  to  hand,  with  deadly 
bitterness.  The  chief  defence  of  the  besiegers  lay  in  the  fortified  convent  of 
St  Bernard,  and  in  some  buildings  in  the  village  of  St  Etienne  ;  to  the  latter 
post  Sir  John  Hope  proceeded  with  his  staff,  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
Through  one  of  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  already  mentioned,  which  fcimed 
a  sort  of  hollow  way,  Sir  John  expected  to  find  the  nearest  path  to  the  village. 
When  almost  too  late,  he  discovered  that  the  banks  had  concealed  from  him  the 
siteation  of  the  enemy,  whose  line  he  was  just  approaching,  and  gave  orden  to 
retreat;  before,  however,  being  extricated  from  the  hollow  way,  the  enemy 
approached  within  twelve  yards'  distance,  and  began  firing :  Sir  John  Hope** 
horse  received  three  balls,  and  falling,  entangled  its  rider.  While  the  stafl^ 
attempted  to  extricate  him,  the  close  firing  of  the  enemy  continued,  and  several 
'  British  ofiicers  were  wounded,  among  whom  was  Sir  John  himself,  and  the 
French  soldiers  pouring  in,  made  them  all  prisonem  The  French  with  diffi- 
culty extricated  him  from  the  fallen  horse,  and  while  they  were  conreying  him 
to  the  citadel,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  foot  by  a  ball  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  British  piquets.  From  the  effects  of  this  encounter  he  suffered 
for  a  considerable  period. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  Sir  John  was  created  a  British  peer  by  the  title  of  baron 
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Niddry  of  Niddry,  oounty  of  linliUigow.  He  declined  being  a  partaker  in  the 
pecuniary  grant^  which,  on  the  9th  of  June  ensuing,  was  moved  by  the  chan- 
cellor of  Uie  exchequer,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  of  him  and  other  distin- 
guished generalsL  On  the  death  of  his  brother  by  his  father's  prior  marriage, 
he  succeeded  to  the  family  title  of  earl  of  Hopetoun,  and  in  August,  1819,  he 
attained  to  the  rank  of  general  He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  27th  August,  1823, 
in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  From  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1823, 
we  extract  a  character  of  this  excellent  and  able  man,  which,  if  it  have  a  small 
degiee  too  much  of  the  beau  ideal  in  its  composition,  seems  to  be  better  fitted  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied,  than  it  might  be  to  many  equally  celebrated. 

''  As  the  friend  and  companion  of  Moore,"  says  this  chronicle,  ''  and  as 
acting  under  Wellington  in  the  Pyrenean  campaign,  he  had  rendered  himself 
conspicuous.  But  it  was  when,  by  succession  to  the  earldom,  he  became  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  in  Scotland,  and  the  possessor  of  one  of 
its  most  extensire  properties,  that  his  character  shone  in  its  fullest  lustre.  He 
exhibited  then  a  model,  as  perfect  seemingly  as  human  nature  could  admit,  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  eminent  and  useful  station  ought  to  be  filled.  An  open 
and  magnificent  hospitality,  suited  to  his  place  and  rank,  without  extravagance 
or  idle  parade,  a  full  and  public  tribute  to  the  obligations  of  religion  and 
private  morality,  without  ostentation  or  austerity;  a  warm  interest  in  the 
imprprement  and  welfjEoe  of  those  extensive  districts  with  which  his  possessions 
brought  him  into  contact — a  kind  and  generous  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the 
humblest  of  his  dependents, — these  qualities  made  him  beloved  and  respected  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  and  will  cause  him  to  be  long  remembered.''''' 

HOPE,  (Sir)  Thokas,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman  of  the  fifteenth  cen. 
tury,  and  the  founder  of  a  family  distinguished  for  its  public  services,  was  the 
aon  of  Henry  Hope,  a  considerable  Scottish  merchant,  whose  grandiather,  John 
de  Hope,  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  attending  Magdalene  de  Yalois,  first  consort 
of  James  V.,  at  her  coming  into  this  country  in  1537. 

Henry  Hope,  a  younger  brother  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  following  the 
profession  of  his  father,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  great  and  opulent  branch  of 
the  Hopes  of  Amsterdam;  a  house,  for  extent  of^commerce  and  solidity  of 
credit,  long  considered  superior,  without  exception,  to  any  private  mercantile 
company  in  the  world. 

Thomas  Hope,  after  having  distinguished  himself  at  school  in  no  small  degree, 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  juridical 
knowledge,  that  he  was  at  a  very  early  age  called  to  the  bar.  However,  like 
the  generality  of  young  lawyers,  he  enjoyed  at  first  a  very  limited  practice ;  in 
1606,  he  burst  at  once  upon  the  world  on  the  following  occasion. 

Six  mtnisten  of  the  church  of  Scotland  having  thought  proper  to  deny  that 
die  king  and  his  council  possessed  any  authority  in  ecclesiastical  afiTairs,  were  on 
that  account  imprisoned  for  some  months  in  Blackness  castle,  indicted  for  high 
treason,  and  on  the  10th  of  January,  1606,  put  upon  trial  at  Linlithgow,  before 
a  jury  consisting  chiefly  of  landed  gentlemen  of  the  three  Lothians.  As  it  was 
carefully  promulgated  that  tlie  king  and  court  had  openly  expressed  the  highest 
displeasure  against  the  ministers,  and  had  dedared  that  they  would  show  no  &vour 

'  The  esteem  and  afTection  in  which  the  earl  was  held  in  the  scenes  of  private  life,  and  in 
his  character  as  a  landlord,  has,  since  his  dejith,  been  testified  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the 
erection  of  no  fewer  than  three  monuments  to  his  memory,  on  the  tops  of  as  many  hiU»— one 
in  Fife,  on  the  mount  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  another  in  Linlithgowshire,  near  Uopetoun 
House,  and  the  third  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haddington.  It  is  also  intended  to  erect  an 
equestrian  statue  of  his  lordship  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh. 
A  correct  and  masteriv  engravmg  of  Lord  Hopeloun,  representing  him  standing  beside  his 
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lo  any  person  that  should  appear  in  their  behalf,  none  of  the  great  lawyen  dKise 
to  undertake  their  cause  ;  eren  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  although  he  was  procurator 
for  the  church,  refused  to  be  concerned  in  this  afl^ir,  and  Sir  William  Oliphant, 
who  had  at  first  promised  to  plead  for  them,  sent  word,  the  day  before,  that  be 
must  decline  appearing.  The  ministers,  thus  abandoned,  applied  to  Mr  Hope, 
who,  pitying  their  case,  with  the  greatest  cheerfidness  and  resolution  undertook 
their  defence ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  reiterated  endeavours  of  the  ooturt  to 
perplex  and  browbeat  him,  contradicted  it  in  so  skilful  and  masterly  a  manner, 
that  he  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  jury.  However,  by  an  unlawful  tamper- 
ing with  the  jurors  (some  of  the  lords  of  council  having  procured  adndttance  to 
them  after  they  were  locked  up,)  and  assurance  that  no  harm  wai  intended  against 
the  persons  or  goods  of  the  accused,  nine  of  the  fifteen  jurymen  were  induced  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  ministers  were  sentenced  to  banithment  forth 
of  the  kingdom,  which  ^tlb  accordingly  executed. 

By  the  commendable  intrepidity,  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  singular  abilities, 
manifested  by  Mr  Hope  at  this  important  trid,  he  became  so  greatly  the  fiivour- 
ite  of  the  presbyterians,  that  they  ne? er  afterwards  undertook  any  important 
business  without  consulting  him ;  and  he  was  retained  in  almost  every  cause 
brought  by  that  party  into  the  courts  of  justice,  so  that  he  instantly  came  into 
the  first  practice  of  any  lawyer  at  that  period.  By  this,  in  a  few  yean  he 
acquired  one  of  the  most  considerable  fortunes  ever  made  at  the  Scottish  bar ; 
which  enabled  him  to  purchase,  between  1613  and  1643,  the  lands  of  Grantoun, 
Edmonstoun,  and  Gauldcolts  in  Mid  Lothian,  Prestongrange  in  East  Lothian, 
Kerse  in  Stirlingshire,  Mertoun  in  the  Merse,  Kinninmonth,  Amydie,  Craigha]), 
Ceres,  Hiltarvet,  and  others  in  Fife. 

It  was  the  policy  of  king  Charles  I.  to  bestow  honours  and  emoluments  upon 
those  who  had  most  power  to  obstruct  his  designs,  and  hence,  in  1696,"  the  great 
presbyterian  barrister  was  made  king's  advocate,  with  permission,  revived  in 
his  favour,  to  sit  in  the  ba:r,  and  be  privy  to  the  hearing  and  determining  of  all 
causes,  except  those  in  which  he  was  retained  by  any  of  the  parties.  He  was 
also  in  1638  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.  If  the  king  expected  by  these 
means  to  gain  him  over  from  the  presbyterians,  he  was  grievously  disappointed, 
for  although  Sir  Thomas  discharged  the  duties  of  his  high  office  with  attention 
and  propriety,  his  gratitude,  principles,  and  inclination,  were  all  too  powerfully 
engaged  to  his  first  friends  and  benefactors  to  admit  of  his  deserting  them :  it 
was,  on  the  contrary,  with  pleasure  that  he  beheld  that  party  increasing  every 
day  in  numbers  and  consequence.  It  would  draw  out  this  account  to  too  great  a 
length,  to  enumerate  all  the  various  steps  taken  by  them  in  pursuance  of  his 
adrice  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  acted  as  their  confidant  throughout  the  whi>le 
afiair  of  the  resistance  of  the  Liturgy  in  1637,  and  that  he  was  intimately  oon» 
oemed  in  framing  the  bond  of  resistance,  entitled  the  National  Covenant,  which 
was  subscribed  by  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Scotland  in  the  succeeding 
year.  The  king,  with  fatal  weakness,  nevertheless  retained  him  in  an  office, 
which,  of  all  others  in  the  state,  implied  and  required  a  hearty  serrioe  of  the  royal 
cause.  In  1643,  when  a  parliament  was  required  to  meet  in  order  to  settle  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  with  the  English  parliament^  Sir  Thomas,  to  get  over 
the  dilemma  of  illegality  which  must  have  characterized  such  a  meeting,  as  it 
could  not  legally  take  place  till  the  next  year,  recommended  a  convention  of 
estates  upon  the  precedent  of  some  such  transaction  in  the  reign  of  James  V. ; 
and  thus  was  achieved  a  measure  which,  more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  was  fatal 
to  the  royal  cause  :  the  army  voted  in  this  irregular  meeting  being  of  great  avail 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  Longmarston-moor,  which  was  fought  soon  af^. 

Charles,  nevertheless,  still  persisting  in  his  unfortunate  policy,  appointed  Sir 
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Hiomas  Hope  to  be  his  cominisioner  to  the  General  Atiemblyy  'which  met  in 
Anguft,  1643 ;  an  honoor  never  before  or  ginoe  bestowed  upon  a  oommoner. 
The  royalists  were  so  muph  incensed  at  the  appointment  of  an  enemy  instead  of 
a  friend,  that  they  very  generally  absented  themselTes  from  the  assembly,  and 
the  field  was  therefore  left  in  a  great  measure  dear  to  the  oorenanters,  who 
carried  all  before  them.  As  the  sanction  of  this  body  was  necessary  to  the 
transaction  above  alluded  to,  the  credit  of  the  whole,  direct  or  indirect,  lies  widi 
Sir  Thomas  Hope. 

In  1645,  Sir  Thomas  Hope  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
managing  the  exchequer,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  that  office,  dying  the  next 
year,  1646.  He  had  the  singular  happiness  of  seeing,  before  his  death,  two  of 
his  sons  seated  on  the  bench  while  he  was  lord  advocate ;  and  it  being  judged 
by  the  Court  of  Session  unbecoming  that  a  father  should  plead  uncovered  before 
his  children,  the  privilege  of  wearing  his  hat,  while  pleading,  was  granted  to 
him.  This  privilege  his  suooeasors  in  the  office  of  king's  advocate  have  ever  since 
enjoyed,  though  it  is  now  in  datager  of  being  lost  through  desuetude. 

The  professional  excellencies  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope  are  thus  discriminated  by 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  his  Characteret  Advocatorttm.  "  Hopius  mira  inven. 
tione  poUebat,  totque  illi  fundebat  argumenta  ut  amplificatione  tempus  deesset; 
Don  omabat,  sed  arguebat,  modo  uniformi,  sed  sibi  proprio.  Nam  cum  argumen* 
tum  vel  exoeptionem  protulisset,  rationem  addebat;  et  ubi  dubia  videbatur, 
rationis  rationem.     Ita  rhetorica  non  illi  defbit,  sed  inutilis  apparuit" 

The  following  are  the  written  or  published  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope. — 1, 
Carmen  Secuhire  in  serenissinum  Carolam  I.  Britanniarum  Monarcham, 
Edin.  1636. — S,  Psalmi  Davidis  et  Canticum  Solomonis  Latino  carmine  reddi- 
tum,  MS. — 3,  Major  Practicks. — 4,  Minor  Practicks,  (a  very  well  known  work), 
— 5,  Paratitillo  in  uni verso  Juris  Corpore. — and  6,  A  Genealogie  of  the  Earis 
of  Mar,  MS. 

In  Wood's  Ancient  and  Modem  account  of  the  Parish  of  Cramond,  from 
whidi  the  above  facts  are  chiefly  taken,  is  given  a  very  perfect  account  of  the 
numerous  descendants  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  induding  the  noble  race  of  Hope- 
toun,  and  many  other  races  distinguished  in  the  two  past  centuries,  by  official 
eminence  and  public  service. 

HORNER,  Francis,  whose  virtues,  talents,  and  eloquence,  raised  him  to  an 
eminent  rank  in  public  life,  while  yet  a  young  man,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  18th  of  August,  1778.  His  father,  a  native  of  England,  but  at  that  time  an 
eminent  linen  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  took  delight  in  cultivating  the  excellent 
talents  which  his  son  early  displayed,  and  doubtless  contributed  much  to  the 
formation  of  those  intellectual  habits,  and  sound  and  liberal  prindples,  which 
marked  the  boy  as  well  as  the  full-grown  man.  Fronds  was  sent  to  the  High  school, 
where  he  soon  became  a  fitvourite  with  the  late  Dr  Adam,  who  tlien  presided  ovc(r 
that  eminent  seminary  as  rector,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  say  of  his  distinguished 
pupil,  that  "  Fnnds  Homer  was  the  only  boy  he  ever  knew  who  had  an  old 
head  upon  young  shoulders.^  Nor  was  this  remark  dictated  by  undue  partiality, 
although  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  present  day  were  among  young 
Homer's  dass-fellows :  for  he  was  never  known  to  join  in  the  field-sports  or 
recreations  of  any  of  the  boys,  and  he  kept  the  rank  of  dux  at  school  by  his 
own  industry  and  talents  alone,  having  no  private  tutor  to  direct  his  studies. 
Francis  indeed  needed  no  adventitious  aid ;  but  it  has  been  thought  by  some  of 
his  medical  friends  that  these  early  propensities  to  retirement  and  constant  study 
contributed  to  sow  the  seeds  of  that  pulmonary  disease  which  assuDed  his  youth, 
and  finally  led  to  an  untimely  grave. 

When  removed  to  the  university  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  several  eminent 
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^ToEemon,  and,  in  ptrticulur,  attracted  the  nodoe  of  Dugald  Stewart :  but  the 
theatre,  perhaps^  which  tended  more  than  any  other  to  unfold  his  talents  and 
TiewB  was  the  Speculatiye  Society,  an  institution  for  improToment  in  public 
speaking,  and  in  science  in  general,  without  peculiar  reference  to  any  of  the 
learned  professions,  the  members  of  which  met  weekly  during  the  sitting  of  the 
college.  There  are  few  associationB  of  this  kind  whidi  hare  numbered  so  many 
young  men  of  splendid  talents  on  their  roll  ^f  members.  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
the  second  son  of  the  first  marquis  of  Lansdown,  and  Messrs  Brougham  and 
Jeffrey  were  amongst  Mr  Horner's  associates  in  the  arena  of  debate,  and  con- 
tributed  by  their  mutual  influence  on  each  other's  minds  to  invigorate  and 
sharpen  those  intellectual  powers  which  were  afterwards  to  raise  them  to  stations 
of  Uie  highest  eminence  and  widest  influence  in  society.  Mr  Homer  fint 
directed  his  attention  to  the  Scottish  bar,  but  like  his  two  last-mentioned  friends 
with  very  limited  succeis.  The  attainment  of  sufficient  practice  before  the 
Scottish  court  can  only  be  the  result  of  undismayed  perseverance  and  great 
industry ;  real  talent  will  ultimately  reach  its  object  there,  but  the  necessary 
■probation  is  apt  to  dishearten  conscious  merit  There  was  something  also  in  the 
political  character  of  the  limes  inauspicious  to  young  men  of  independent  prin- 
ciples, who  sought  to  make  their  way  without  friends  or  interest  by  dint  of  talent 
alone ;  the  aristocracy  possessed  overwhelming  influence,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  prejudice  existed  in  the  midst  of  the  commonalty  against  the  first 
manifestations  of  that  more  liberal  spirit  which  now  began  to  show  itself  in 
various  quarters,  and  more  especially  characterized  the  debates  of  the  Speculative 
Society.  The  intervention  of  a  jury  was  also  unknown  in  dvil  causes,  and  thus 
the  principal  field  for  forensic  eloquence  was  denied  to  the  youthful  aspirant. 
These  considerations  appear  to  have  so  far  weighed  with  Mr  Horner  as  to  induce 
him,  though  already  admitted  a  member  of  faculty,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
English  bar ;  and  with  this  view  he  left  his  associates,  now  busily  engaged  with 
the  early  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
eommenced  the  study  of  English  jurisprudence. 

In  the  meantime  his  friend  lord  H.  Petty,  after  having  taken  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  and  visited  the  continent,  returned  to  England,  and  was  immediately 
elected  one  of  the  two  representatives  of  Calne.  In  the  new  parliament 
just  then  convoked,  this  young  nobleman  soon  began  to  be  considered  a  very 
able  and  formidable  ally  of  the  opposition ;  and  upon  the  final  success  of  Mr 
Fox's  party,  lord  Henry  Petty  found  himself,  at  the  very  early  age  of  twenty- 
one,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  M.  P. 
for  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  this  commanding  situation  he  strongly 
recommended  his  young  Scottish  friend  to  the  notice  of  his  coadjutor,  as  a  gen- 
tleman whose  principles,  character,  and  talents  eminently  fitted  him  for  supp<»ting 
the  new  ministry.  Mr  Horner  was  accordingly  brought  into  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  St  Ives  in  1806.  By  the  dismission  of  the  Foxo-Grenville  admin- 
istration, Mr  Homer  was  for  a  time  deprived  of  his  parliamentary  seat ;  but  the 
talents  and  integrity  which  he  had  exhibited  while  in  office,  pointed  him  out  to 
the  friends  of  liberal  principles  as  an  ally  too  important  to  be  consigned  to 
oblivion.  Accordingly,  on  the  retirement  of  viscount  Mahon  from  tlie  represen- 
tation of  Wendover,  Mr  Homer  was  immediately  nominated  for  that  place,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  investigating  the 
claims  on  the  late  Nabob  of  Arcot,  whose  debts  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  East 
India  Company, — an  office  of  considerable  emolument  but  proportionate  labour, 
rhis  situation,  however,  he  afterwards  resigned,  though  receiving  little  or  no 
emolument  from  professional  business,  which  indeed  he  did  not  aim  at  acquiring. 
Once  established,  however,  in  parliament,  Mr  Homer  continued  gradually  to  ac- 
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^piira  the  eonfidence  oi  the  hoUBe^  and  that  hold  upon  public  opinion,  without 
which  no  member  of  the  British  lenate  can  be  an  efficient  statesman. '  His 
speechee  were  little  remarkable  for  ornament,  or  in  a  high  degree  for  what  is 
generally  called  eloquence ;  but  he  brought  to  the  examination  of  eyery  subject 
the  power  of  a  dear  and  matured  understanding ;  and  as  he  made  it  a  point 
never  to  address  the  house  upon  any  subject  of  which  he  had  not  made  himself 
fully  master,  he  never  foiled  to  command  attention  and  respect  The  excellence 
of  the  speaker  consisted  in  accurate  reasoning,  logical  arrangement  of  the  facts, 
and  dear  and  forcible  illustration. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1810,  Mr  Homer  entered  upon  that  part  of  his  parlia- 
mentary career  in  which  he  reaped  his  most  brilliant  reputation.  The  extraor- 
dinary depredation  of  the  paper-currency,  and  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
exchanges  for  the  last  two  years  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  best  econo- 
mists of  the  day,  and  engaged  Messrs  Mushet,  Ricardo,  and  Huskisson,  and 
many  others,  in  the  investigation  of  the  general  principles  of  circulation,  and  of 
the  various  results  which  are  occasioned  in  different  countries  by  the  variations 
in  their  respective  currendes.  This  was  a  subject  upon  which  Mr  Homer  felt 
himself  at  full  liberty  to  enter.  He  had  early  turned  his  attention  to  economi* 
cal  subjects,  and  had  given  the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  the  public  in  various 
articles  which  he  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  had  attracted  very 
considerable  notice  from  their  first  appearance.  Accordingly,  pursuant  to  notice, 
he  moved  for  a  variety  of  accounts  and  returns,  and  during  the  spring  of  that 
year,  called  the  attention  of  the  house  at  different  times  to  the  important  subject 
of  the  drculating  medium  and  bullion  trade.  At  the  same  time  that  Mr  Homer 
vras  establishing  his  reputation  as  an  economist,  he  neglected  not  the  other  duties 
of  a  statesman.  On  tlie  10th  of  May,  1810,  when  Alderman  Combe  made  a 
motion  censuring  the  ministers  for  obstructing  the  address  of  tlie  Livery  of 
London  to  his  majesty  in  person,  we  find  Mr  Homer  supporting  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing constitutional  terms:  **  He  considered  it  as  a  question  of  vital  importance, 
respecting  which  ministers  had  attempted  to  defend  themselves  by  drawing  the  veil 
from  the  infirmities  of  their  sovereign.  It  was  the  right  of  the  Livery  of  London,  as 
it  was  of  other  subjects,  to  have  access  to  his  majesty's  person  in  the  worst  times, — 
even  in  those  of  Charles  IL  these  had  not  been  refused.  The  most  corrupt  min- 
isters indeed,  had  no  idea  it  would  ever  be  refused.  How  complete  would  have 
been  thdr  triumph  if  they  had  discovered  the  practice  whidi  of  late  had  pre- 
vailed !  The  obstruction  of  petitions  was  a  subversion  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land.''  Towards  the  conduslon  of  the  same  session,  the  house  marked 
its  sense  of  Mr  Homer's  superior  information  by  pladng  his  name  at  the  head 
of  "  the  bullion  committee."  Mr  Homer  presided  for  some  time  as  chairman 
of  that  committee  during  the  examination  of  the  evidence,  and  drew  up  the  first 
part  of  the  report ;  the  second  was  penned  by  Mr  Huskisson  ;  and  the  third  by 
Mr  Henry  Thornton.  They  reported  *'  that  there  was  an  excess  in  the  paper 
drculation,  of  which  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  were  the  high  price  of 
bullion,^  and  next  to  that  the  low  state  of  the  continental  exchange  ;'  that  the 
cause  of-  this  excess  was  to  be  found  in  the  suspension  of  cash-payments,  there 
being  no  adequate  prorision  against  such  an  excess,  except  in  the  convertibility 
of  paper  into  ^de  ;  and  that  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange  originated 
in  the  same  cause,  and  was  farther  increased  by  the  anti-commerdal  measures  of 
the  enemy."  They  added  **  that  they  could  see  no  suffident  remedy  for  the 
present,  or  security  for  the  future,  except  the  repeal  of  the  law  suspending  the 

'  Gold  had  attained  a  maximum  of  15}  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price. 
'  The  exchanges  on  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam  had  been  deprened  towards  the  latter  end 
of  1809,  from  16  to  SO  per  cent  below  par ;  while  the  exchange  on  Paris  mis  sUU  .ower. 
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cash  payment!  of  Uie  bonk ;  tiiif ,  tiiey  thought,  ooold  noi  be  ta&ly  done  at  an 
earlier  period  than  two  yean  from  the  time  of  their  report ;  but  they  noom- 
mended  that  early  proTision  should  be  made  by  parliament  for  this  purpose." 
This  report  excited  much  discussion  both  within  and  without  the  waUs  of  the 
house.  The  press  swarmed  with  pamphlets  on  the  present  state  of  the  cumncy, 
and  the  remedies  proposed  ; — the  journals  teemed  with  dissertations  on  the  same 
subject ; — the  comparatire  merits  of  a  metallic  and  a  paper  currency  formed  the 
topic  of  discussion  in  every  company ; — ministers  opposed  the  oommittee's  pro- 
position ; — and  finally,  Mr  Yansittart,  at  the  head  of  the  anti-bullionists  or 
practical  men,  as  they  called  themselves,  got  a  series  of  oounter-resolutions  pussed 
after  four  nights'  keen  discussion,  in  which  the  speeches  of  Mr  Horner  and  seve- 
ral other  members  extended  to  three  hours*  length. 

Although  defeated  in  their  struggle,  the  appearance  which  Mr  Homer  made 
in  it,  was  so  highly  respectable  as  to  deepen  the  impression  which  his  talents 
and  knowledge  had  already  made  on  the  house ;  and  from  this  period  he  appeacs 
to  have  exercised  very  considerable  influence  with  all  parties.  Indeed,  the 
urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  moderation  with  which  he  pressed  his  own 
views,  were  such  as  secured  for  him  the  respect,  at  least,  of  those  from  whom  he 
differed  in  opinion ;  and  while  steadily  and  consistently  supporting  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged,  he  displayed  a  spirit  of  tolerance  towards  his  opponents 
which  totally  subdued  any  thing  like  personal  animosity  on  their  put*  His 
efforts  were  then  often  more  successful  than  those  of  more  gifted  men,  who,  with 
greater  talents,  have  nevertheless  greater  prejudice,  frequently  amounting  to 
personal  dislike,  to  struggle  against  It  has  been  supposed  that  had  Mr  Homer 
been  in  parliament  after  the  death  of  Mr  Ponsonby,  be  would  have  become  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  But  for  an  honour  so  great  as  this,  providence  had 
not  destined  him.  Constant  application  to  business  and  the  increasing  weight 
and  multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  at  last  overpowered  a  constitution  whidi 
never  was  very  strong.  Indications  of  pulmonary  consumption  soon  appeared, 
and  immediate  removal  to  a  warmer  climate  was  deemed  neoessary  by  his  physi- 
cians. Grossing,  therefore,  to  the  continent,  he  passed  through  France  and 
entered  Italy  4  but  the  seeds  of  mortal  disease  had  begun  to  spring  before  he 
took  farewell  of  his  own  country,  and  he  expired  at  Pisa,  on  the  8th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1617,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interned  in  the  Pro- 
testant burying-ground  at  Leghorn,  which  also  contains  the  ashes  of  SmolletL 

On  the  occasion  of  a  new  writ  being  moved  for  the  borough  of  St  Mawes, 
which  Mr  Homer  had  represented,  the  character  of  the  deceased  member  waa 
elegantly  sketched  by  lord  Morpeth,  and  eloquent  and  aflecting  tributes  of  respect 
paid  to  bis  memory  by  several  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  house. 

A  contemporary,  who  was  acquainted  with  Mr  Homer,  both  at  school  and  at 
the  university,  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  him :  "  The  characteristics  of  Mr 
Homer's  mind,  if  I  apprehend  them  rightly,  were  clearness  of  pemeption, 
calnmees  of  judgment,  and  patience  of  investigation :  producing  as  their  conse- 
quences, firmness  of  conduct  and  independence  of  principles.  Catrying  these 
qualities  into  public  life^  he  evinced  greater  moderation  and  forbearance  than 
are  often  found  in  the  narrow  and  comparatively  unambitious  strifes  of  a  lem 
extended  scene.  He  entered  parliament  at  rather  an  early  age,  and  soon 
-became  not  only  a  useful  and  conspicuous  man  of  business,  but  drew  more 
respect  to  his  personal  character,  and  was  regarded  by  both  orders  of  the  House 
of  Commons  with  greater  confidence  and  interest,  than  any  young  member  had 
attracted,  perhaps,  since  the  early  days  of  Mr  Pitt  This  will  appear  higher 
praise  when  it  is  added,  with  truth,  that  no  man  coming  into  tliat  house  under 
the  patronage  of  a  whig  nobleman  could  have  acted  with  greater  liberality 
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lowards  ezieuded  ideas  of  popular  right, — ^with  more  faimen  and  firmneM  to 
the  penoos  of  his  opponents, — or  with  more  apparent  latitude  of  indiridual 
judgment,  on  some  of  the  most  trying  occasions,  in  all  those  scenes  that  hare 
occurred  in  our  recent  parliamentary  history.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  not 
remarkable  for  the  popular  graces  and  attractions.  If  eloquence  oonsisti  in 
rousing  the  passions  by  strong  metaphors, — ^in  awakening  the  sympathies  by 
studied  allusions, — or  in  arresting  attention  by  the  tallies  of  a  mind  rich  in 
peculiar  associations,  Mr  Homer  was  not  eloquent  But  if  eloquence  be  the  art* 
of  persuading  by  accurate  reasoning,  and  a  right  adjustment  of  all  the  parts  of 
a  discourse,  by  the  powers  of  a  tact  which  is  rather  intellectually  right  than  prao* 
tically  fine,  Mr  Homer  was  eloquent.  He  spoke  with  the  steady  calmness  of 
one  who  saw  his  way  on  principle,  while  he  felt  it  simply  and  immediately, 
through  sobriety  of  judgment  and  good  conduct ;  and  never  seemed  to  be  more 
excited  by  his  subject,  or  more  carried  away  in  the  Tohemenoe  of  debate,  than 
to  make  such  exertions  as  left  one  uniform  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearen  that  he  ipoke  from  an  honest  internal  conriction  and  from  a  real  desire 
to  be  usefuL  In  private  life,  he  was  distinguished  by  an  impreasive  graToneas 
which  would  have  appeared  heary,  had  it  not  been  obsenred  in  permanent  con- 
junction with  an  easy  steadiness  of  conyerution,  and  a  simplicity  of  manners  Tery 
fiur  from  any  thing  cold,  affected^  or  inelegant.  His  sense  of  honour  was  high 
and  decided.  His  taste  for  literature,  like  his  taste  for  conduct,  was  conrect 
As  his  acts  of  firiendship  or  of  duty  were  done  without  eAbit  or  finesse,  so  did 
he  enjoy  with  quietness  and  relish  those  tender  and  deeply  felt  domestic  aiieo- 
tions  which  can  sweeten  or  even  adorn  almost  any  concQtion  of  life.  He  was 
not  fitted  to  win  popularity,  but  his  habitual  moderation, — ^his  unaffected  respect 
for  every  thing  respectable  that  was  opposed  to  him, — and  the  sucoessfiil  pains 
which  he  took. to  inform  himself  well  on  the  grounds  and  nature  of  every  busi- 
ness in  which  he  bore  a  part,  gained  him  an  influence  more  valuable  to  a  man  of 
judgment,  than  popularity." 

Mr  Horner  sat  to  the  celebrated  Raebura  for  his  picture  some  years  before 
his  demise.  The  painter  has  produced  a  faithful  likeness,  but  no  engraring  of 
it  has  yet  been  executed. 

HOHSLEY,  JoBN,  an  eminent  antiquary,  historian,  and  dirine,  was  bom  at 
Pinkie  House  in  Mid-Lothian,  in  ^ the  year  1665.  His  parents  were  English 
non^eonformists,  who  are  supposed  to  have  fled  into  Scotland  on  account  of  the 
persecution  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  How  it  happened  that  they  resided  at 
Pinkie  House,  then  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  as  successor  to  the 
estates  of ^he  abbey  of  Dunfermline,  is  not  known.  It  is  clearly  ascertained  that' 
his  progenitors  belonged  to  Northumberland,  and  were  of  no  mean  standing.  His 
parents  returned  to  Northumberhind  immediately  after  the  Rerolution,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  subject  of  this  notice  receiTod  the  initiatory  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Newcastle  grammar  school.  He  was  thereafter  sent  to  pursue  his 
academical  studies  at  Edinburgh ;  and  it  would  appear,  that  at  a  very  early  age, 
^as  we  find  by  the  laureation  book  of  the  college,  he  was  admitted  master  of  arts 
in  1701,  being  then  just  sixteen  years  of  age.  After  finishing  his  theological 
eouise,  he  returned  to  England,  and  preached  for  several  years  merely  as  a 
licentiate ;  but  in  1781,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  a  congregation  of  Protestant 
dissenters  at  Morpeth.  His  mind,  however,  was  directed  to  other  punuiu  be- 
sides his  profession,  and  his  great  attainments  in  geology,  mathematics,  and  most 
of  the  other  abstruse  sciences,  of  which  he  gave  unquestionable  proofs,  would 
probably  hare  gained  him  a  wider  and  more  permanent  fiime  in  the  present  day, 
than  at  a  time  when  their  principles  were  in  general  little  understood, 
and  less  attended  to.     In  1732,  he  invented  a  simple  and  ingenious  mode  of  • 
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deteniiiDiiigr  {he  KwngB  quantity  of  isin  wliich  fell,  by  means  of  a  fiumely  tlie 
wider  cylinder  of  whidi  tras  thirty  inchea  in  diameter,  and  terminated  in  a 
pipe  three  inches  m  diameter,  and  ten  in  lengfth ;  the  letter  being  graduated  in 
inches  and  tenths.  Ten  msasuras  of  the  pipe  being  equal  to  one  inch  of  tiie 
cylinder,  one  measure  to  one4enth  of  an  inch,  one  inch  of  the  measure  to 
one-hundred,  and  one-tenth  to  one-thousand  part, — ^the  depth  of  any  parti- 
cular quantity  d  rain  which  fell  might  be  set  down  in  decimals  with  ease  and 
exactness;  and  the  whole,  at  the  end  of  eadi  month  or  year,  summed  up 
without  any  trouble^  Shortly  after,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  this  inven- 
tion, he  was  elecbsd  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  commenced  giving  public 
lectures  on  hydrostatics,  mechanics,  and  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy, 
at  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Newcastle.  His  valuable  apparatus  for  illustrating  and 
explaining  his  lectures,  after  passing  through  various  hands  after  his  death,  were, 
in  1891,  deposited  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  dissenters  in  Red  Gross 
Street,  London,  being  bequeathed  to  the  public  by  Dr  Daniel  Williams.  By  manu- 
scripts afterwards  found  among  Mr  Horsley's  papers,  it  appears  that  about  the 
year  1798,  he  oonceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  Northumberland,  and 
from  the  extensive  design  of  the  work  which  he  had  Jcetched  out,  unbracing  its 
antiquities,  traditions,  geological  structure,  &&,  and  his  ability  for  the  task,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it  A  map  of  the  same 
county,  commenced  by  'him,  was  afterwards  completed  by  Mr  Mark,  the  sur- 
veyor employed  by  him,  and  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1753.  Mr  Horsley 
also,  published  a  small  book  on  experimental  philosophy,  in  connexion  with  the 
course  of  lectures  above  noticed.  His  great  work,  however,  by  which  his  name 
will  most  probably  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  to  which  he  dedicated  the 
greater  part  of  his  short  but  busy  career,  is  hk  ''  Britannia  Romana,"  or  the 
Roman  aflTaiia  of  Britain,  in  three  books.  This  work  is  in  folio,  and  consists  of 
five  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  with  plates  exhibiting  maps  of  Uie  Roman  posi- 
tions, copies  of  ancient  coins,  sculptures,  inscriptions,  &c.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir 
Richard  £llys,  Bart,  contains  a  lengthy  preface,  a  chronological  table  of  occur- 
rences during  the  R<mian  domination,  a  copious  index  of  the  Roman  names  of 
people  and  places  in  Britain,  &c  It  was  printed  at  London  for  John  Oa- 
borne  and  Thomas  Longman,  &&,  in  1739  ;  but  Mr  Honley  lived  not  to  see 
the  fete  of  a  work  which  had  unceasingly  engrossed  his  time,  thoughts,  and 
means  for  several  years.  His  death  took  place  at  Morpeth,  on  the  1 5th  Janu- 
ary, 1739,  exactly  thirteen  days  after  the  date  of  his  dedication  to  Sir  Richard 
EUys,  and  while  yet  in  his  46th  year.  The  enthusiastic  ardour  vrith  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  this  work,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  paauge  in  the 
preface : — ''  It  is  now  four  years  since  I  was  prevailed  with  to  complete  this 
work,  for  which  time  I  have  pursued  it  with  the  greatest  care  and  application. 
Several  thousand  miles  were  travelled  to  risit  ancient  monuments,  and  re-ex- 
amine them  where  there  was  any  doubt  or  difficulty."  He  also  went  to  London 
to  superintend  the  progress  of  his  work  through  the  press,  and  engaged  in  an 
extensive  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  many  of  the  most  learned  writers 
and  antiquaries  of  the  day.  The  ''  Britannia*'  is  now  a  very  rare  work,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  plates  engraved  for  it  are  entirely  lost  Mr  Horsley  waa 
married  early  in  life  to  a  daughter  of  a  professor  Hamilton,  who,  according  to 
Wood,  in.  his  Ancient  and  Modem  State  of  Cramond,  was  at  one  time  minister 
of  that  parish.  By  her  he  had  two  daughters,  one  o€  whom  was  married  to  a 
Mr  Randall,  dark  in  the  Old  South  Sea  House,  London ;  the  other  to  Samuel 
HaUiday,  esq.,  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Newcastle.  From  a  passage  in  his  manu- 
script history  of  Northumberland,  it  would  also  appear  that  he  had  a  son,  but  we 
find  no  other  mention  made  oi  him,  either  in  his  i»wn  writings  or  elsewhere. 
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The  greater  part  of  Mr  Hordey^s  farioua  uafiDidied  works,  oorretpondenoey  and 
other  manuicriplf ,  fell  after  hia  death  into  the  hands  of  the  late  John  Gay,  Esq. 
of  Edlnbui^ghy  great-grandson  of  Mr  Robert  Cayman  eminent  printer  and  publisher 
at  Newcastle,  to  whose  judgment  in  the  compiling,  oorrectingy  and  getting  up  of 
the  Britannia  Romana,  Mr  Horsley  appears  to  hare  been  much  indebted.  From 
these  papers,  as  printed  in  a  small  biographical  work  by  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson, 
▼icar  of  Whelpington  in  Northumberhind,  published  at  Newcastle  in  1831,  the 
most  of  the  facts  c<Mitained  in  this  brief  memoir  were  taken. 

HUME,  ALSzupaa,  a  Temaoular  poet  of  the  reign  of  James  VL,  ¥ras  the 
second  son  of  Patrick  Hume,  fifth  baron  of  Polwarth.  Until  rsrriTed  by  the 
tasteful  researches  of  Pr  Leyden,  the  works  of  this,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
<^  our  early  poets,  lay  neglected,  and  his  name  was  unknown  except  to  the 
antiquary.  He  had  the  merit  of  superseding  those  **  godlie  and  spiritual  sangis 
and  ballatis,"  which,  howe?er  sacred  they  may  have  once  been  held,  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  present  age  to  be  ludicrous  and  blasphemous,  £or  strains  where 
piety  and  taste  combine,  and  in  which  the  feelings  of  those  who  wish  to  peruse 
writings' on  sacred  subjecto,  are  not  outraged.  The  neglect  which  has  long 
obscured  the  works  of  this  poet,  has  imped^  inquiries  as  to  his  life  and  charac- 
ter. He  is  supposed  to  hare  been  bom  in  the  year  1560,  or  within  a  year  or 
two  prior  to  that  date.  Late  inrestigators  hare  found  that  he  studied  at  St 
Andrews,  and  that  he  may  be  identified  with  an  Alexander  Hume,  who  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  St  Leonard's  college  of  that  uniTerstty  in  the  year 
1574.  The  outline  of  his  farther  passage  through  life  is  expressed  in  his  own 
words,  in  his  epistle  to  Mr  Gilbert  MoncrieflT,  the  king's  physician.  He  there 
mentions,  that,  after  spending  four  years  in  France,  he  was  seised  with  a  desire 
to  become  a  lawyer  in  his  own  country,  and  he  there  draws  a  pathetic  picture 
of  the  miseries  of  a  briefless  barrister,  sufficient  to  extract  tears  from  half  the 
fiu»lty. 

"  To  that  efiflct,  three  yean  or  near  that  space, 

I  haanted  maiat  our  highest  pleading  place 

And  senate,  where  great  causes  reason'd  war; 

My  breast  was  hruisit  with  Teaning  on  the  bar; 

My  buttons  brist,  I  portly  spitted  blood, 

My  gown  was  tiail'd  and  tnunpid  quhair  I  stood ; 

My  eara  were  delfd  with  ntttann  ciyes  and  din 

QaUlk  pmcuntoris  and  parties  odiit  to." 

Nor  did  the  moral  aspect  of  the  spot  convey  a  more  soothing  feeling  than  the 
physical.     He  found 

"  The  puir  abusft  ane  hundredth  divers  wayes ; 
Fostpon'd,  deffer'd  with  shifis  and  mere  delayes, 
Consumit  in  gudes,  ourset  with  grief  and  paine." 

From  the  conupt  atmosphere  of  the  law,  he  turned  towards  the  pure  precincU  of 
the  court;  but  here  he  finds  that 

**  From  the  rocks  of  Cydades  fira  hand, 
I  stnidc  into  Ghaiybdis  Blnldng  sand." 

He  proceeds  to  say  that,  ''for  raverenoe  of  kings  he  will  not  sLuider  courts," 
yet  he  has  barely  maintained  his  politeness  to  royal  ears,  in  his  somewhat  rivid 
description  of  all  that  the  calm  pqfst  experienced  during  his  apprenticeship  at 
court 

**  In  courts,  Montcrief,  is  pride,  envie,  oontentlcm, 
Diflsimttlanoe,  despite,  disoeat,  dissentian, 
Fear,  whisperings^  reports,  sod  new  smpitiao, 
Fraud,  tresson,  Ues,  dread,  guile,  and  sedition ; 
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Great  grsadinefl,  and  prodi^ditie; 
,  and  partialitie.*' 


with  a  continued  li«t  of  similar  qualifioations,  whose  applicability  is  likely  to  be 
perceived  only  by  a  disappointed  oourliery  or  a  statesman  out  of  place.  Ourinf^ 
the  days  of  his  following  the  bar  and  the  court,  it  is  supposed  that  Hume  joined  in 
one  of  those  elegant  poetical  amusements  called  **  Flytings,*  and  that  he  is  the 
person  who,  under  the  designation  of  **  Polwart/*  answered  in  fitting  style  to 
the  abuse  of  Montgomery.  That  Alexander  Hume  was  the  penon  who  ao 
officiated,  is,  howcTer,  matter  of  great  doubt :  Dempster,  a  contemporary,  men- 
tions that  the  person  who  answered  Montgomery  was  Patrick  Hume,  a  name 
which  answers  to  that  of  the  elder  brother ;  and  though  Leyden  and  Sibbald 
justly  pay  little  attention  to  such  authority,  knowing  that  Dempster  is,  in  general, 
as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  to  be  right,  erery^Scotsman  knows  4hat  the  patrimo- 
nial designation  *'  Folwart,"  i^  more  appropriately  the  tide  of  the  elder  than  of 
the  younger  brother ;  while  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwarth,  a  more  fortunate  < 
tier,  and  less  seriously  disposed  than  his  brother,  has  left  behind  him  no 
specimen  of  his  genius,  in  a  poem  addressed  to  James  YI.,  entitled  '*  The  Pro- 
mise." Whichever  of  the  brothers  has  assumed  Polwart's  share  in  the  contro- 
Tersy,  it  is  among  the  most  curious  specimens  of  the  employments  of  the  elegant 
minds  of  the  age. 

If  the  sacred  poet,  Alexander  Hume,  was  really  the  person  who  so  spent  his 
youthful  genius,  as  life  advanced  he  turned  his  attention  to  more  serious  matters ; 
that  his  youth  was  spent  more  unprofitably  than  his  riper  years  approved,  is 
displayed  in  some  of  his  writings,  in  terms  more  bitter  than  those  which  are 
generally  used  by  persons  to  whom  expressions  of  repentance  seem  a  becoming 
language.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  at  some  period  was  appointed 
minister  of  Logic,  a  pastoral  charge  of  which  he  performed  with  vigour  the  humble 
duties,  until  his  death  in  1609. 

Before  entering  on  the  works  which  he  produced  in  his  clerical  retirement, 
it  may  be  right  to  observe  that  much  obscurity  involves  his  literary  career,  from 
the  circumstance  that  three  other  individuals  of  the  same  name,  existing  at  the 
same  period,  passed  lives  extremely  similar,  both  in  their  education,  and  in  their 
subsequent  progress.  Three  out  of  the  four  attended  St  Mary's  college  at  St 
Andrews  in  company ; — presuming  that  the  subject  of  our  memoir  took  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1 574,  one  of  his  companions  must  have  passed  in  1571, 
the  other  in  1573.  It  is  supposed  that  one  of  these  was  minister  of  Dunbar  in 
1583 ;  the  other  is  known  to  have  been  appointed  master  of  the  High  school 
of  Edinburgh  in  1596,  and  to  have  been  author  of  a  few  theological  tncts, 
and  of  a  Liatin  grammar,  appointed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  by  the  privy 
council,  to  be  used  in  all  grammar  schools  in  the  kingdom :  this  individual  has 
been  discovered  by  Dr  M*Grie,  to  have  ailterwards  successively  officiated  as  rector 
of  the  grammar  schools  of  Salt-Preston  and  of  Dunbar.  The  fourth  Aleit- 
ander  Hume,  was  a  student  at  St  Leonard's  college,  St  Andrews,  where  he 
entered  in  1578  :  he  too  was*  a  poet,  but  the  only  existing  specimen  of  his  com- 
position is  the  following  simple  tribute  to  the  labours  of  Bellenden,  inscribed  i 
on  a  blank  leaf  of  the  manuscript  of  the  translation  of  Livy, 

**  Fyve  buikes  ar  here  by  Ballantyne  translated, 
Restis  yet  ane  hundred  threttie  fyve  behind ; 
Qttillds  if  the  samyn  war  als  weili  oompleated, 
Wuld  be  ane  volume  of  ane  numstrous  kind.' 

'  The  inj^enious  poet  probably  overlooks  the  ftct  of  so  many  of  Livy's  books  being  lost,  with 
the  deliberate  purpow  of  increavng  the  eflect  of  his  votms. 
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Ilk  man  perfytes  not  qufaat  they  onoe  intend, 

So  frail  and  brittle  ar  our  wretched  da^'ee ; 

Let  sume  man  then  begine  qubair  he  doeth  end. 

Give  him  the  fint,  tak  thame  the  seciuid  praise : 

No,  no !  to  Titos  Uviiis  give  all, 

That  peerles  prince  for  feattis  historical!." 

M,  A.  Home,  Si  Leonardes. 

A  imall  manuicript  Tolume  bearing  the  name  of  Alexander  Humey  and  entitled 
*^  Rerum  Sooticarum  Compendium,**  is  probably  from  the  pen  of  one  of  these 
four,  but  of  which,  it  may  now  be  impossible  to  determine. 

Alexander  Hume,  minister  of  Logie,  is,  however,  the  tmdoubted  author  of 
**  Hymnes  or  Sacred  Songs,  wherein  the  right  use  of  poesie  may  be  espied : 
whereunto  are  added,  the  experience  of  the  author's  youth,  and  certain  precepts 
serring  to  the  practice  of  sanctification.''  This  volume,  printed  by  Waldegrave 
in  1599,  was  dedicated  to  Elizabeth  Melrill,  by  courtesy  styled  lady  Culross,  a 
woman  of  talent  and  literary  habits,  the  authoress  of  '*  Ane  godlie  dream,  com- 
pylit  in  Scottish  meter,"  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  1644.  The  Hymns  and  Sacred 
Songs  have  been  several  times  partially  reprinted,  and  the  original  haring  fallen 
into  extreme  rarity,  the  whole  has  lately  been  reprinted  by  the  Bannatyne  club. 
In  the  prose  introduction,  the  author  addressing  the  youth  of  Scotland,  exhorts 
them  to  avoid  '*  profane  sonnets  and  vain  ballads  of  love,  the  fabulous  feats  of 
Palmerine,  and  such  like  reveries.'' — *'  Some  time,"  he  adds,  **  I  delighted  in 
such  fantasies  myself,  after  the  manner  of  riotous  young  men :  and  had  not  the 
Lord  in  his  mercy  pulled  me  aback,  and  wrought  a  great  repentance  in  me,  I 
had  doubtless  run  forward  and  employed  my  time  and  study  in  that  profane  and 
unprofitable  exercise,  to  my  own  perdition.'*  The  first  of  his  hymns  he  styles 
hit  **  Recantation :"  it  commences  in  the  following  solemn  terms : 

Alaoe,  how  long  have  I  delayed 
To  leave  the  laits*  of  youth ! 
Alaoe  how  oft  have  I  essayed 
To  daunt  ray  lascive  mouth, 
And  make  my  vayne  polluted  thought. 
My  pen  and  speech  prophaine, 
EztoU  the  Lord  quhilk  made  of  nocht 
The  heaven,  the  earth,  and  maine. 

Skarce  nature  yet  my  face  about, 

Hir  virile  net  had  spun, 

Quhen  als  oft  as  PhoBbea  stout 

Was  set  agains  the  Sun : 

Yea,  als  oft  as  the  fierie  flames 

Arise  and  shine  abroad,  ^ 

I  minded  was  with  aangsand  psalms 

To  glorifie  my  God. 

But  ay  the  cancred  camall  kind, 
Quhilk  lurked  me  within, 
Seduced  my  heart,  withdrew  my  mind. 
And  made  me  sdave  to  sin. 
My  senses  and  my  saull  I  mw 
Dehait  a  deadlie  strife, 
Into  my  flesh  I  felt  a  kw 
Galnstand  the  Lew  of  life. 

'  Habits  or  manners. 
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Even  u  the  falcon  high,  and  halt 

Furth  fleeing  in  the  akye. 

With  wanton  wing  hir  game  to  gaif, 

Diadaines  her  oJler's  cry  ; 

So  led  away  with  liberty. 

And  drowned  in  delighftt 

I  wandred  after  Tanitie^ 

My  Tioe  I  gire  the  wight 

But  by  far  the  most  beautiful  composition  in  the  ooUection,  is  that  entitled  tii« 
**  Day  EstiTal/*  the  one  which  Leyden  has  thought  worthy  of  reviral.  Thia 
poem  presents  a  description  of  the  progress  and  effects  oif  a  summer  day  in 
Scotland,  accompanied  by  the  reflections  of  a  mind  fiill  of  natural  piety,  and 
a  delicate  perception  of  the  beauties  of  the  physical  world.  The  easy  flow  oi 
the  numbecSf  d^nguishing  it  from  the  harsher  productions  of  the  same  age, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  and  ideas,  proTe  an  acquaintance  with  Eng- 
glish  poetry ;  but  the  subject  and  the  poetical  thoughts  are  entirely  the  author^ 
own.  They  speak  strongly  of  the  elegant  and  £utidious  mind,  tired  of  the 
bar,  and  disgusted  with  the  court,  finding  a  balm  to  the  wounded  spirit,  in  being 
almie  with  nature,  and  watching  her  progvesL  The  style  has  an  unrestrained 
freedom  which  may  please  the  present  age,  and  the  contemplatiTC  feeling  thrown 
over  the  whole,  mingled  with  the  artless  Tividness  of  the  descripticms,  bringing 
the  objects  immediately  before  the  eye,  belong  to  a  species  of  poetry  at  whi<^ 
some  of  the  highest  minds  have  lately  made  it  their  study  to  aim.  We  shall 
quote  the  commencing  stann,  and  a  few  others  scattered  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  Poem: 

O  perfect  light  I  which  shed  away 

The  darknesB  fh>m  the  light, 
And  left  one  ruler  o*er  the  day. 

Another  o'er  the  night 

Thy  glory,  idien  the  day  forth  flies, 

More  TiTcly  does  appear 
Nor  at  mid-day  onto  oar  eyes 

The  shining  sun  is  dear. 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  anone 

Remores  and  diawis  by; 
Syne  in  the  east,  when  it  is  gone, 

Appears  adearer  sky : 
Which  soon  perceives  the  little  larks, 

The  kipwing,  and  the  snipe; 
And  tunes  their  songs,  like  nature's  derks, 

Our  meadow,  moor,  and  stripe. 
•       •        •       * 

The  time  so  tnuiquH  is  and  still, 

That  no  where  shall  ye  And, 
Save  on  a  high  and  barren  hfU, 

An  air  of  pesBing  wind. 
All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  smalli 

That  balmy  leaf  do  bear, 
Nor  they  were  painted  on  a  wall 

No  more  they  move  or  stfr. 
Calm  is  the  deep  and  purpour  sea, 

Yea  smoother  nor  the  sand : 
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The  vmllis  that  wettaring  wont  to  be 
AnBUMeUkethetand. 

*       »       »       » 

What  pleasure  'twere  to  walk  and  see, 

Endkuig  a  riTer  deart 
The  perfect  form  of  every  tree 

Within  the  deep  appear ; 
The  salmoD  out  of  crooTes  and  creels 

Up  hauled  into  akouti^ 
The  bells  and  drdes  on  the  wellls 

Through  louping  of  the  trouts. 
O  then  it  were  a  seemly  thing, 

While  aU  is  still  and  calme^ 
The  pnise  of  God  to  play  and  sing 

With  comet  and  with  ahalme. 

Rowe^  in  his  manuscript  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  has  toM  us  that 
Hume  **  was  one  of  those  godlie  and  faithful  servants,  who  had  witnessed  against 
flie  hierarchy  of  prelates  in  this  kirk.*'  He  proceeds  to  remark,  ^*  as  to  Mr 
Alexander  Hoome,  minister  at  Logie  beside  StirUn,  I  nixt  mention  him :  he  has 
left  ane  admonition  behind  him  in  write  to  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  wherein  he 
afifarmes  that  the  bishops,  who  were  then  fast  rising  up,  had  left  the  sinoero 
ministers,  who  wold  gladlie  have  keeped  still  the  good  old  gOTemment  of  the 
kirk,  if  these  corrupt  ministers  had  not  left  them  and  it ;  eamestlie  entreating 
the  bishops  to  leave  and  forsake  that  course  wherin  they  were,  els  their  defection 
ftom  their  honest  brethren,  (with  whom  they  had  taken  the  covenant,)  and  from  the 
cause  of  God,  would  be  registrate  afterwards  to  their  etemale  shame."  The  person 
who  has  reprinted  Hume's  Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs  for  the  Bannatyne  club,  has 
discovered  among  the  elaborate  collections  of  Wodrow,  in  the  Advocate's  Library,  a 
small  tract  entitled,  **  Ane  afold  Admonition  to  the  Ministerie  of  Scotland,  be 
ane  doing  brother,**  which  he,  not  without  reason,  presumes  to  be  that  mentioned 
by  Rowe ;  founding  the  supposition  on  the  simiUrity  of  the  title,  the  applica- 
bility of  the  nutter,  and  a  minute  circumstance  of  internal  evidence,  which 
shows  that  the  admonition  was  written  very  soon  after  the  year  1607,  and  very 
probably  at  such  a  period  as  might  have  enabled  Hume  (who  died  in  1609)  to 
have  denominated  himself  **  ane  deing  brother.**  The  whole  of  this  curious 
production  is  conceived  in  a  style  of  assumption,  which  cannot  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Scottish  olergy.  It  commences  in  the 
following  terms  of  apostolical  reprimand  : — **  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from 
God  the  Father,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  It  is  certainlie  knawin,  bre- 
theren,  to  the  greiffof  monie  godlie  heartes  and  slander  of  the  Gospell,  that  thair 
ar  dissentionis  among  you  :  not  concerning  the  covenant  of  God,  or  the  scales  of 
the  covenant,  but  chleflie  concerning  twa  poyntis  of  discipline  or  kirk  govern- 
ment, wharanent  you  are  divydit  in  twa  factionis  or  opinionis."  From  this  as* 
Bumed  superiority,  the  admonitionist  stalks  forth,  bearing  himself  in  lofty  terms, 
never  condescending  to  argue,  but  directing  like  a  superior  spirit ;  and  under 
the  Christian  term  of  humility,  **  bretheren,**  concealing  an  assumption  of  spiri- 
tual superiority,  which  the  word  **  sons "  would  hardly  have  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed. 

HUME,  DAvm,  of  Godscroft.  The  sointiness  of  the  materials  for  lives  of  liter- 
ary Scotsmen  has,  with  us,  often  been  a  subject  of  remark  and  regret ;  and  ^ve 
are  sure  that  every  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  make  investigations  into  this  de- 
partment of  our  national  history  will  at  once  acquiesce  in  its  truth.  Our  states- 
men have  been  applauded  or  condemned — at  all  events  they  have  been  immor- 
talized— by  contemporary  writers ;  the  deeds  of  our  soldiers  have  been  celebrated 
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in  workf  relatiTO  to  our  martial  adiieveiiieiiti ;  and  otir  divinet  haTO  almyt,  and 
more  efpecially  in  the  darker  aget,  presenred  a  knowledge  of  themMlrea  and 
their  tranaactionty — but  literary  men  are  nearly  foigotten,  and  forwhat  ia  known 
of  them  we  are  principally  indebted  to  the  labours  of  continental  biogxapherL  It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  more  striking  illustration  of  this  than  the  well 
known  individual  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article.  His  name  ia 
familiar  to  erery  one  who  is  in  the  least  degree  conreisant  with  Scottish  history 
or  poetry ; — he  was  descended  from  an  honourable  family — ^he  acted  a  prominent 
part  in  some  of  the  earlier  transactions  of  his  own  time,  and  still  almost  nothing 
is  known  of  his  history.  The  indefatigable  Wodrow  has  preserred  many  scattered 
hints  regarding  him  in  his  Biographical  Collections  in  the  library  of  Glasgow  col- 
lege, and  except  thu  we  are  not  aware  of  any  attempt  at  a  lengthened  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  him.  In  drawing  up  the  folloiving,  we  shall  take  many  of  our  fiicts 
from  that  biography y  referring  also  to  the  excellent  works  of  Dr  JH'Crie,  and 
occasionally  supplying  deficiencies  &cm  the  few  incidental  notices  of  himself  in 
Hume's  works. 

David  Hume,  it  is  probable,  was  bom  about,  or  a  few  yean  prior  to,  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  His  fiither  was  Sir  David  Hume,  or  Home,  of  Wed- 
derburn,  the  representative  of  an  old  and  distinguished  &mily  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  His  mother  was  Mary  Johnston,  a  daughter  of  Johnston  of  Elphin- 
stone.  This  lady  died  early,  and  her  husband,  after  having  married  a  second 
wife,  who  seems  to  have  treated  his  family  in  a  harsh  and  ungenerous  manner, 
died  of  consumption,  while  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  very  young  man* 
The  family  thus  left  consisted  of 'four  sons — George,  David,  James,  and  John; 
and  four  daughters — Isabell,  Margaret,  Julian,  and  Joan. 

Of  the  early  education  of  David  Hume,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  almost 
any  thing.  His  elder  brother  and  he  were  sent  to  the  public  school  of  Dunbar, 
then  conducted  by  Mr  Andrew  Simson,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he 
made  very  considerable  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  classical  knowledge.  He 
has  left  a  poem,  entitled  Daphn- Amaryllis,  written  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
he  incidentally  mentions  the  expectations  George  Buchanan  formed  of  his  future 
eminence  from  his  early  productions.  After  receiving,  it  may  be  conjectured,  the 
best  education  that  a  Scottish  university  then  afforded,  Hume  set  out  for  FVanoe, 
accompanied  by  his  relation,  John  Haldane  of  Gleneagles.  His  intention  was  to 
have  also  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  for  that  purpose  he  had  gone  to  Geneva, 
when  his  brother's  health  became  so  bad  as  to  make  his  return  desirable.  On 
receiving  the  letters  containing  this  information,  he  returned  to  Scotland  without 
delay,  "  and  arrived,"  to  use  his  own  words  in  his  History  of  the  Family  of  Wed- 
derbum,  *'  much  about  the  time  that  Esme,  lord  Aubigny,  (who  was  afterwards 
made  duke  of  Lennox,)  was  brought  into  Scotland — and  that  Morton  began  to 
.decline  in  his  credit,  he  being  soon  after  first  imprisoned,  and  then  put  to  death  ;** 
that  is  about  the  beginning  of  1581. 

Sir  George  Home  seems  to  have  recovered  his  health  soon  afterwards,  and 
David  was  generally  left  at  his  castle  to  manage  his  aiTairs,  while  he  was  engaged 
in  transactions  of  a  more  difficult  or  hazardous  nature.  This  probabl^^  did  not 
continue  long,  for  the  earliest  public  transaction  in  which  we  have  found  him 
engaged  took  place  in  1583.  When  king  James  VI.  withdrew  from  the  party 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ruthyen  lords,  and  re-admitted  the  earl  of 
Arran  to  his  councils,  Aix^hibald,  "  the  good  earl "  of  Angus,  a  relation  of  Hume?s 
fiunily,  was  ordered  to  confine  himself  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  accordingly 
resided  for  some  time  at  the  castle  of  Brechin,  the  property  of  his  brother-in-law 
the  Murl  of  Mar.  At  this  period  Hume  seems  to  have  lived  in  Angus's  house,  in 
tiie  capacity  of  a  **  familiar  servitour/'  or  confidential  secretary. 
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•  WliMi  the  Bnthven  part|r  w«re  driven  into  England,  Htune  aooomptnied  hit 
Blatter  and  relation ;  and  while  the  lorda  remained  inadiTe  at  Newcastle,  requeil- 
ed  leave  to  go  to  London,  where  he  intended  punuing  hia  studies.  To  this 
Angus  consented,  with  the  ultimate  intuition  of  employing  him  os  his  agent  at 
the  English  court  During  the  whole  period  of  his  residence  at  the  Engli^ 
capital,  he  maintained  a  regular  correspondence  with  the  earl,  but  only  two  of 
his  letters  (which  he  has  printed  in  the  History  of  the  Houses  of  Douglas  and 
Angus)  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  Buthven  lords  returned  to  Scotland  in  1585,  but  soon  o^nded  the 
clergy  by  their  want  of  seal  in  providing  for  the  security  of  the  diurch.  Their 
wiBth  was  still  farther  kindled,  by  a  sermon  peached  at  this  time  before  the 
king  at  Linlithgow,  by  John  Craig,  in  which  the  offensive  doctrine  of  obedience 
to  princes  was  enforced.  A  letter  was  accordingly  prepared,  insisting  upon  the 
claims  of  the  church,  and  tnnsraitted  to  Mr  Hume,  to  be  presented  to  Angus.  A 
very  long  conference  look  place  betwixt  the  earl  and  Hume,  which  he  has  set 
down  at  great  length  in  the  above-mentioned  work.  He  begins  his  own  discourse 
by  refuting  the  arguments  of  Craig,  and  shows,  that  although  it  is  said  in  his  text, 
**  I  said  ye  are  gods,*'  it  is  also  said,  **  Nevertheless  ye  shall  die ;''  *'  which  two,** 
Hume  continues,  **  being  put  together,  the  one  shows  princes  their  duty — Do 
juttiee  Of  God  doth ;  the  other  threateneth  punishment — Ye  shall  die  if  you  do 
U  notV  He  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  opinions  of  Bodinus  in  his  work 
De  Bepublica,  and  of  his  own  countryman  Blackwood  [see  Blackwood],  are  absurd ; 
and  having  established  the  doctrine  that  tyrants  may  be  resisted,  he  applies  it  to 
the  case  of  the  Buthven  lords,  and  justifies  the  conduct  of  Angus  as  one  of  that 
party.  He  then  concludes  in  the  following  strain  of  remonstrance : — **  Your 
declaration  which  ye  published  speaks  much  of  the  public  cause  and  common 
weal,  but  you  may  perceive  what  men  think  your  actions  since  they  do  not  answer 
thereto  by  this  letter,  for  they  are  begun  to  think  that  howsoever  you  pretend 
to  the  public,  yet  your  intention  was  fixed  only  on  your  own  particular,  because 
you  have  done  nothing  for  the  church  or  country,  and  have  settled  your  own 
particuhir.  And  it  is  observed,  that  of  all  the  parliamenU  that  were  ever  held  in 
this  country,  this  last,  held  since  you  came  home,  is  it  in  which  alone  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  churdi,  either  in  the  beginning  thereof,  (as  in  all  othen  there 
is  J  or  elsewhere  throughout  This  neglect  of  the  state  of  the  church  and  coun- 
try, at  it  is  a  blemish  of  your  fact  obscuring  the  lustre  of  it,  so  is  it  accounted 
an  error  in  policy  by  so  doing,  to  separate  your  particular  from  the  common 
cause  of  the  church  and  country,  which,  as  it  hath  been  the  mean  of  your  parti- 
cular restitution,  so  is  it  the  only  mean  to  maintain  you  in  this  estate,  and  to 
make  it  sure  and  firm.'* 

During  the  subsequent  short  period  of  this  earFs  life,  Hume  seems  to  have  re- 
tained his  confidence,  and  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  faithful  and  judicious  ad* 
riser.  AfUr  Angus's  death,  which  took  place  in  1588,  it  is  probable  that  he 
lived  in  retirement  Accordingly,  we  do  not  find  any  further  notice  of  him  till 
he  appeared  as  an  author  in  1605. 

One  of  king  James's  most  favourite  projects  was  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  soon  afler  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  conw 
missioners  were  appointed  to  co^ider  the  grounds  upon  which  this  object  could 
be  safely  and  advantageously  attained.  It  would  altogether  exceed  our  limiu 
were  we  to  give  even  a  &int  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  these  commissionen, 
and  it  is  the  less  necesiary  as  their  deliberations  did  not  lead  to  the  desired  re- 
sult The  flibject,  however,  met  with  the  attention  of  the  most  learned  of  our 
countrymen.  The  fiist  work  written  on  this  subject  was  from  the  pen  of  Bobert 
Pont,  one  of  the  most  respectable  clergymen  of  his  day,  and  a  senator  of  the  coI« 
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lege  of  justice,  while  eodenastics  were  permitted  to  hold  that  office.  .  His  work, 
which  was  published  in  1604,  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  three  imagi- 
nary personages — Irensus,  Polyhistor^  and  Hospes,  and  is  now  chiefly  interesting* 
as  containing  some  striking  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  obstacles 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  Pont  was  followed  by  Dand  Hume,  our  author, 
who  published  next  year  his  treatise,  DeUnione  Insulae  Britannias,  of  which  bishop 
Nicholson  only  says  that  **  it  is  written  in  a  clear  Latin  style,  such  as  the  author 
was  eminent  for,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  king :  it  shows  how  great  an  adTantage 
such  a  union  would  bring  to  the  island  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  the  se- 
veral nations  and  people  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  answers  the  objections 
against  the  change  of  the  two  names  into  that  of  Britain — the  alteration  of  the 
regal  style  in  writs  and  processes  of  law — the  removal  of  the  parliament  and  other 
courts  into  England,"  &c  The  first  part  only  of  this  work  of  Hume^s  was  pub- 
lished. Bishop  Nicholson  mentions  that  a  MS.  of  the  second  part  was  in  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald's  collection,  and  Wodrow  also  possessed  what  he  considered  a 
very  valuable  copy  of  it  It  would  be  improper  to  pass  from  this  part  of  our 
subject,  without  referring  to  Sir  Thomas  Craig's  work  on  the  same  subject, 
which  still  remains  unprinted;  although  in  the  opinion  of  his  accomplished 
biographer,  Mr  Tytler,  **  in  point  of  matter  and  style,  in  the  importance  ef  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates,  the  variety  of  historical  illustrations,  the  sagacity  of 
the  political  remarks,  and  the  insight  into  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  cnan^ 
tries  which  it  exhibits,  it  deserves  to  rank  the  highest  of  all  his  works." 

In  the  year  1608,  Hume  commenced  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  epis- 
copacy and  presbytery  with  James  Law,  then  bishop  of  Orkney,  and  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Glasgow.  This  epistolary  warfare  took  its 
rise  in' a  private  conversation  between  Mr  Hume  and  the  bishop,  when  he  came 
to  visit  the  presbytery  of  Jedburgh  in  that  year.  The  subject  presented  by  much 
too  large  a  field  to  be  exhausted  at  a  private  meeting,  and  accordingly  supplied 
materials  for  their  communications  for  about  three  years.  But  here  again  we  are 
left  to  lament  that  so  little  of  it  has  been  preserved.  Calderwood  has  collected 
a  few  of  the  letters,  but  the  gaps  are  so  frequent,  and  consequently  so  little 
connexion  is  kept  up,  tliat  they  would  be  entirely  uninteresting  to  a  general 
reader.  In  1613,  Hume  began  a  correspondence  of  the  same  nature  with  bishop 
Cowper  on  his  accepting  the  diocese  of  Galloway.  The  bishop  set  forth  an 
apology  for  himself,  and  to  this  Hume  wrote  a  reply,  which,  however,  was  not 
printed,  as  it  was  unfavourable  to  the  views  of  the  court  Cowper  answered  his 
statements  in  his  Dicaiology,  but  printed  only  such  parts  of  Hume's  argument  as 
could  be  most  easily  refuted.     To  this  Hume  once  more  replied  at  great  length. 

Shortly  before  this  period  he  undertook  the  ''  History  of  the  House  of 
Wedderbum,  (written)  by  a  son  of  the  family,  in  the  year  1611,^ — a  work  which 
has  hitherto  remained  in  manuscript  ^Mt  has  sometimes  grieved  me,"  he 
remarks,  in  a  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Home,  and  to  his  own  brother,  "  when 
I  have  been  glancing  over  the  histories  of  our  country,  to  have  mention  made  so 
seldom  of  our  ancestors, — scarce  above  once  or  twice, — and  that  too  very  shortly 
and  luperficially ;  whereas  they  were  always  remarkable  for  bravery,  rhagnanimity, 
demency,  liberality,  munificence,  hospitality,  fidelity,  piety  in  religion,  and 
obedience  to  their  prince ;  and,  indeed,  there  never  was  a  family  who  had  a 
greater  love  and  regard  for  their  country,  or  more  earnestly  devoted  themselves  to, 
or  more  frequently  risked  their  lives  for,  iU  service.  It  ought,  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  to  grieve  you  that  they  have  been  so  long  buried  in  oblivion,  and  do 
you  take  care  that  they  be  so  no  more.  1  give  you,  as  it  were,  the  prelude,  or 
lay  the  ground-work  of  the  history ;  perhaps  a  pen  more  equal  to  the  task,  or  at 
least,   who  can  do  it  with  more  decency,  will  give  it  the  finishing  stroke.** 
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He  does  not  enter  into  a  minute  inqairy  into  the  origin  of  the  fiunily,  a  species 
of  antiqiiarianiam  of  which  it  must  be  confessed  our  Scottish  historians  are  suffi-. 
ciently  fond : — **  My  intention,"  he  says,  '*  does  not  extend  farther  than  to 
write  those  things  that  are  peculiar  to  the  House  of  Wedderbum.*^  The  work 
begins  with  **  Dajid,  first  laird  of  Wedderbum,"  who  appears  to  hare  lired 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  concludes  with  an  account  of  the 
earlier  part  of  his  brother^s  life. 

During  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  Hume  appears  to  hare  deroted  himself  almost 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  He  had  appeued  before  the  world  as  a  poet  in. 
his  **  Lusus  Poeticiy"  published  in  1605,  and  aftenfards  incorporated  into  the 
excellent  collection  entitled  **  Delici»  Poetarum  Scotorum,''  edited  by  Dr  Arthur 
Johnston.  He  seems  to  haTo  added  to  his  poetical  works  when  years  and  habita 
of  study  might  be  supposed  to  hare  cooled  his  imaginatire  powers.  When  prince 
Henry  died,  he  gare  rent  to  his  grief  in  a  poem  entitled  ''  Henrici  Prindpis 
Justa,"  which,  Wodrow  conjectures,  was  probably  sent  to  Sir  James  Semple  of 
Beltrees,  then  a  farourite  at  court,  and  by  whom  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  waa 
shown  to  his  majesty.  A  few  years  afterwards  (1617)  he  wrote  his  **  Regi  Suo 
Graticulatio," — a  congratulatory  poem  on  the  king's  rensiting  his  natire  country. 
In  the  same  year  he  prepared  (but  did  not  publish)  a  prose  work  under  the  following 
title,  **Cambdenia;  id  est,  Examen  nonnullorumaGulielmo  Gambdenoin  'Britannia* 
suapositorum,  prascipue  qum  ad irrisionem ScoticaB  gentis,  et  eorum  et  Pictorum 
fiJsam  originem."  **  In  a  very  short  preface  to  his  readers*'*  says  Wodrow,. 
"  Mr  Hume  observes  that  nothing  more  useful  to  this  island  was  erer  proposed, 
than  the  union  of  the  two  islands,  and  scarce  erer  any  proposal  was  more  op> 
posed ;  witness  the  insults  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Faget's  fury,  rather  than 
speech,  against  it,  for  which  he  waa  rery  justly  fined.  After  some  other  things 
to  the  same  purpose,  he  adds,  that  Mr  Cambden  hath  now  in  bis  Britannia 
appeared  on  the  same  side,  and  is  at  no  small  labour  to  extol  to  the  skies 
Ei^land  and  his  Britons,  and  to  depress  and  expose  Scotland, — how  unjustly. 
he  does  so  is  Mr  Hume's  design  in  this  work."  Gambden's  assertions  were  also 
noticed  by  William  Drummond  in  his  Nuntius  Scoto-Britannus,  and  in  another  of 
hia  works  more  professedly  levelled  against  him,  entitled  **  A  Fair  of  Spectacles 
for  Cambden." 

The  last  work  in  which  we  are  aware  of  Hume's  having  been  engaged,  is  hia 
largest,  and  that  by  which  he  is  best  known.  The  History  of  the  House  and  Race  of 
Douglas  and  Angus,  seems  to  hare  b^n  first  printed. at  Edinburgh,  by  Evan  Tyler,. 
in  1644,  but  this  edition  has  several  discrepancies  in  the  title-page.  Some  oopiea 
bear  the  date  1648,  <*  to  be  sold  by  T.  W.  in  London,"  and  others  have  a  title 
altogetlier  different,  **  A  Gienerall  History  of  Scotland,  together  with  a  particu- 
lar history  of  the  houses  of  Douglas  and  Angus,"  but  are  without  date.  After 
mentioning  in  the  preface  that,  in  writing  such  a  work  it  is  impossible  to  please 
all  parties, — ^that  some  may  say  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  work — others*  that  it  is. 
merely  a  party-statement, — and  a  third  complain  of  '*  the  style,  the  phrase,  the 
periods,  the  diction,  and  the  language,"  Hume  goes  on  to  say,  ''  in  aU  these 
particulars,  to  satisfy  all  men  is  more  than  we  can  hope  for ;  yet  thus  much 
hortly  of  each  of  them  to  such  as  will  give  ear  to  reason :  that  I  write,  and  of 
this  subject,  I  am  constrained  to  do  it,  not  by  any  violence  or  compulsion,  but 
by  the  force  of  duty,  as  I  take  it :  for  being  desired  to  do  it  by  those  I  would 
not  refuse,  I  thought  myself  bound  to  honour  that  pame,  and  in  it  and  by  it,  our 
king  and  countrey.  . .  .  Touching  partiality,  I  deny  it  not,  but  am  content  to 
acknowledge  my  interest.  Neither  do  I  think  that  ever  any  roan  did  set  pen  to 
paper  without  some  particular  relation  of  kindred,  countrey,  or  such  like.  The. 
Komana  in  writing  the  Romano,  the  Grecians  in  writing  their  Greek  histories ;. 
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Uriendf  wrilmg  to^  of,  or  for  fHendf,  iiiay  be  thought  pttrtfall,  at  owittwyaion  and 
fiiends.  The  tertnoas  may  be  doetned  to  be  partiall  toiWffdt  the  loi  laout,  aadthe 
gddly  towards  the  godly  and  religioui:  all  writert  hafe  tome  nioh  leapect,  wfakfa 
is  a  kind  of  paitiality.  I  do  tool  refuse  to  be  thought  to  han^  sons,  or  all  of 
these  rsspeetSy  and  I  hopft  none  wil  tiiink  I  do  amisse  in  luiTing  them.  Pleas* 
ing  of  men,  I  am  so  flune  from  shunning  of  it,  Aat  it  is  my  chief  end  and  seope : 
but  let  it  please  them  to  be  pleased  with  rertue,  otherwise  they  shal  find  nothing 
here  to  please  tiiem.  If  tiion  findest  any  thing  here  besides.  Mane  me  hMky ; 
and  why  diould  any  be  displeased  that  wil  be  pleased  with  it?  would  to  Ood  I 
could  so  please  the  worid,  I  should  never  displease  any.  But  if  either  of  these 
(partiality  or  desire  to  please)  cairy  me  besides  the  trath,  then  shal  I  oonfease  ay 
self  guilty,  and  esteem  these  as  gieai  faults,  as  it  is  faultie  and  bkme-wortfcy  to 
fonakd  the  truth.  But,  otherwiae,  so  the  truth  be  studc  unto,  then  is  no  hmt  in 
partiality  and  labouring  to  please.  And  as  for  tnUfa,  dip  not,  nor  champ  not  my 
words  (as  some  have  done  elsewhere),  and  I  beleoTe  the  worst  affected  will  nol 
chaxge  mee  with  lying.  I  ha?e  ever  sought  the  tnith  in  all  things  oaiefiiHy,  and 
even  here  also,  and  that  painfully  in  every  point:  wliere  I  find  it  assured,  I 
have  set  it.  down  confidently ;  where  I  thought  there  was  some  reason  to  doubt, 
I  tell  ray  authOur :  so  that  if  I  deceive,  it  is  my  self  I  deceive,  and  net  thee ; 
for  I  hide  nothing  from  thee  that  I  myself  know,  and  as  I  know  it,  leaving 
place  to  thee,  if  thou  knowest  more  or  better,  which,  if  thou  doest,  impart  asid 
communicate  it ;  for  so  thou  shouldest  do,  and  so  is  truth  brought  to  light, 
which  else  would  lye  hid  and  buried.  My  paines  and  travel  in  it  have  been 
greater  than  every  one  would  think,  in  correcting  my  enroors ;  thine  will  not 
bee  so  much,  and  both  of  us  may  finmish  matter  for  a  third  man  to  Badb  oUi  the 
truth  more  exactly,  than  either  of  us  hath  yet  done.     Help^  tlierefore,  hut  csrp 

not For  the  language,  it  is  my  mother-tongue,  that  is,  Scottish :  and 

why  not,  to  Scottish  men  P  v^y  should  I  contemne  it  ?  I  never  thought  the 
difference  so  great,  as  that  by  seeking  to  speak  English,  I  would  haaaid  the 
imputation  of  affectation.  Every  tongue  hath  its  own  veitue  and  graos^  Some 
are  more  substanCSall,  others  more  ornate  and  succinct  They  have  also  their 
own  defects  and  fiudtinesses,  some  are  haish,  sohm  are  effeminate,  some  are  nide, 
some  affectate  and  swelling.  The  Romanes  spake  from  their  heart,  the  GreciaBS 
with  their  lips  only,  and  their  ordinary  speech  mm  complements ;  espedaliy  the 
Asiatick  Greeks  did  use  a  loose  and  blown  kind  of  phnse.  And  who  is  there 
that  keeps  that  golden  mean  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  like  emr  own,  and  he  that 
writes  well  in  it,  writes  well  enough  to  me.  Yet  I  have  yeeided  somewhat  to 
the  tyramiie  of  customs  and  the  times,  not  seeldng  ourioudy  for  words,  irat 
taking  them  as  Chey  come  to  hand.  I  acknowledge  also  my  fiuilt  (if  it  be  a 
ra  uh),  that  I  ever  accounted  it  a  mean  study,  and  of  no  great  commendation  to 
learn  to  write,  or  to  speak  English,  and  have  loved  better  to  bestow  my  pains 
and  time  on  forreign  languages,  esteeming  it  but  a  dialect  of  our  own,  and  that, 
(perhaps)  more  comipt''  The  work  commences  vdth  a  preface  concerning 
'*  the  Dougkues  in  general,  that  is,  their  antiquity,  to  which  is  joined  their 
eriginal,  nobility  and  descent,  greatness  and  vakMur  of  the  family  of  the  nasM 
of  Douglas.'*  The  history  begins  with  Sholto  DoughiB,  the  firit  that  ben 
the  name,  and  the  vanquisher  of  Donald  Bane,  in  the  reign  of  kuoig  Salvathius^— 
and  concludes  with  the  death  of  Archibald,  ninth  earl  of  Angus,  who  has  been 
already  noticed  in  the  coune  of  this  memoir.  With  this  worit  closes  every  trace 
of  David  Hume.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  1695,  or  between 
that  period  and  1630,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  survived  that  period  long. 
Supposing  him  to  have  been  bom  about  1560,  he  must  then  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten. 
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B«p6(*bg  Haines  mnlti  as  a  poet^  ^tfeimfl  opudons  aziit  While  in 
the  opiniea  of  Dr  Irvingr  he  iieTer  riaei  above  iiiediocrity»  Dr  M'Grie  plaoet 
him  in  a  aomewhat  higher  nmk :  *'  The  eaiy  stracture  of  hie  veiM  veniindi  us 
«oatiiiiiBlly  of  tiie  ancient  oodelt  on  ivhidi  it  hat  been  fomed ;  and  if  de- 
ficient in  ^eut  his  fancy  has  a  Ufoliness  and  baeyancy  which  pvsYents  Hie 
teadnr  from  wearying^  of  his  longest  desoriptieos."  These  opinions  are^  after  all, 
not  irteeonciiabk ;  the  poetry  of  Hoae  peeresses  littfo  originality,  but  the 
xeader  is  chanaed  with  the  readiness  and  the  frequency  of  his>  imitatiens  of  the 
Boaun  poets. 

As  an  historian^  Hame  can  nefor  becoae 'popular.  He  is  by  naieh  loo 
3pfroliXy — ^nor  will  this  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  age  at  which,  he 
wrote  his  principal  historical  woik.  To  the  readsr,  howerer,  who  is  disposed 
to  fellow  him  through  his  windings,  he  will  be  a  most  yaluable,  and  in  many 
<9ees,  a  most  amusing  authosi.  M  the  kipsamn  of  the  earis  of  Angus,  he  had 
access  to  many  important  family  papers,  from  which  he  has  compiled  the  history 
prior  to  his  own  time;  But  when  he  writes  of  tiansactioni  within  his  own  re- 
ooUeetion,  and  more  especially  those  in  which  he  was  penonally  engaged,  there 
is  so  much  judicious  remark  and  honesty  of  intention,  that  it  cannot  fiul  to  in* 
terost  eren  a  careless  readsr. 

Besides  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned,  Hume  wrote  **  Apologia  Basi* 
lica.  Sea  AlachiaTelli  Ingenium  ^♦'nrminiifwti  in  libro  quern  insoripeit  Princeps, 
4to^  Paris,  1636."  ''  Do  Episcopatu,  May  1,  1609,  Patricio  Simsona'^  **  A 
treatise  on  things  indifierent.'*  **  Of  obedience  to  superiois."  In  the  Biot 
gnpkie  Unirerselle  there  is  a  memoir  of  him,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that 
"  Jaques  I^'  I'empioye  a  concilier  les  differends  qui  s'estaient  eler^  entse  Du^ 
mouHn  et  Tilenus  au  sujet  do  la  justification,"  and  he  is  also  there  mentioeed  a^ 
harittg  written  **  Le  Gontr'  Assassin,  ou  Beponse  a  PApologie  des  Jefuites^'* 
Oeneva,  16  li),  8to,  and  '*  L'Assassinat  du  Boi,  ou  Maximes  Pratiquees  en  la 
penonne  da  defiwt  Henrie  le  Grand,^  1617,  8to. 

HUME,  D&vn>,  the  celebrated  metaphysioian,  historian,  and  political 
OGOBomiit,  was  the  second  son  of  Jose|4i  Hume  of  Ninewells,  near  Dunio 
in  the  county  of  Berwick,  and  was  bom  at  Edinbuigh  on  the  S6th  of  April,^ 
1711,  0.  S.  His  mother  was  daughter  to  Sir  Darid  Falconer,  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  session  under  the  designation  of  lord  Newton,  and  for  some  years 
president  ni  the  college  of  justice.  The  fiunily  of  Hume  of  Ninewells  was  a»i. 
dent  and  respectable,  and  the  great  philosopher  has  himself  informed  us,  that 
on  the  side  both  of  &ther  and  mother,  he  was  the  descendant  of  nobility,  a  cir- 
cumstance firom  which  he  seems  to  hare  deriTod  a  quiet  satisfaction,  probably 
owing  more  to  his  respect  for  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  country  and  age 
in  which  he  l]?ed,  than  to  his  conviction  of  the  advantages  of  noble  biiih.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  little  is  known  about  the  early  life  of  Hume,  and  the 
habits  of  his  boyish  years.  There  are  indeed  very  few  instances,  in  which  the 
information  which  can  be  derived  about  the  early  habits  and  inclinations  of  8 
man  who  has  aflterwards  distinguished  himself,  repays  the  labour  of  research,  ok 
even  tliat  of  reading  the  statements  broc^ht  forward ;  while  many  who  have 
busied  themselves  in  such  tasks  have  only  shown  that  the  objects  of  their  atten- 
tion were  by  no  means  distinguished  from  other  men,  in  the  manner  in  which 
Ihey  have  spent  their  childhood ;  but  it  most  be  allowed  that  in  the  case  of 
Hume,  a  narrative  of  the  gradual  rise  and  developement  of  that  stoical  contempt 
towards  the  objects  which  distract  the  minds  of  most  men,  that  industry  without 
enthusiasm,  that  independence  without  assumption,  and  strict  morality  founded 
only  on  reason,  which  distinguished  his  conduct  through  life,  might  have  taugh< 
us  a  lesson  of  the  world,  and  would  at  least  have  gratified  a  well  grounded 
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curiosity.  The  abieiioe  of  lucb  in&miation  allovn  us,  howeifw,  to  mako  m 
general  inferenoey  that  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  .the  tdioolboy  waa  aufficieiilly 
remarkable  to  be  oonunemoiated  by  his  friends,  and  that,  as  he  was  in  adranced 
life  (independent  of  the  celebrity  produced  by  his  works)  a  man  of  unobserr^ 
ble  and  unassuming  conduct ;  he  was  as  a  hoy  docile,  well  behaTod,  and  attenttfe, 
without  being  remarkable  either  for  precocity  of  talent,  or  that  carelessness  and 
insubordination  which  some  biographers  have  taken  pains  to  bring  home  to  the 
subjects  of  their  memoirs  In  early  in&ncy  Hume  was  depriTed  of  his  fiither, 
and  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  moUier  and  an  elder  brother  and  sister ;  with 
the  brother  who  succeeded  by  birthright  to  the  fiunily  property,  he  erer  lived 
on  terms  of  fraternal  intimacy  and  afl^Bction,  and  towards  his  two  female  rehrtiveB 
he  displayed,  through  all  the  stages  of  his  life,  an  unvarying  kindness  and  un- 
remitted attention,  which  have  gone  &r,  along  with  his  other  social  virtues,  in 
causing  him  to  be  respected  as  a  man,  by  those  who  were  his  most  bitter  oppon- 
ents as  a  philosopher. 

The  property  of  the  respectable  family  of  Ninewells  was  not  large,  and  the 
limited  share  which  fell  to  the  younger  brother  precluded  the  idea  of  hia  sup- 
porting  himself  without  labour.  Having  finished  the  course  of  study  wfaidi  sodi 
an  institution  was  capable  of  providing,  he  attended  for  some  time  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  then  rising  in  reputation ;  of  his  progress  in  study  he  gives  ua 
the  following  account :  *'  I  passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  education  with 
success,  and  was  seized  very  early  with  a  passion  far  literature,  which  haa  been 
the  ruling  passion  of  my  life,  and  the  great  source  of  my  enjoyments ;  my 
studious  disposition,  my  sobriety,  and  my  industry,  gave  my  family  a  notion  that 
the  law  was  a  proper  profession  for  me  :  but  I  found  an  insurmountable  aver- 
sion to  every  thing  but  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  general  learning ;  and 
while  they  fancied  I  was  poring  upon  Voet  and  Vinnius,  Cicero  and  Virgil 
were  the  authors  I  was  secretly  devouring.^ "  Of  this  aversion  not  only  to  the 
practice,  but  to  the  abstract  ttudif  of  the  law,  in  a  mind  constituted  like  that  <xi 
Hume,  guided  by  reason,  acute  in  the  perception  of  differences  and  connexions, 
naturally  prone  to  industry,  and  given  up  to  the  indulgence  neither  of  passion 
nor  sentiment,  it  is  difficult  to  account     We  are  ignorant  of  the  method  by 

'  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  when  we  use  the  words  of  Hume  about  himaelf, 
we  quote  from  that  curious  little  memoir  called  **  My  Own  Life,"  written  by  Hume  on  his 
death-bed,  and  published  in  1777,  by  Mr  Strahan,  (to  whom  the  manuscript  was  consigned) 
previously  to  its  publication  in  the  ensuing  edition  of  the  History  of  England.  In  a  work 
which  ought  to  contain  a  quantity  of  original  matter  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  treated,  some  apology  or  explanation  may  be  due,  for  quoting  from  a  production  which 
has  been  brought  so  frequently  before  the  public ;  but  in  the  life  of  a  person  so  well  known, 
and  into  whose  conduct  there  has  been  so  much  investigation,  while  we  try  to  bring  twether 
as  much  original  matter  as  it  is  posiible  to  obtain,  we  must  frequently  be  contented  with 
statements  modeled  according  to  our  own  views,  and  in  our  own  language,  of  facts  which  have 
already  been  frequently  recorded.  Independent  of  this  necessity,  the  memoir  of  the  author 
written  by  himself,  is  so  characteristic  of  his  mind  and  feelings,  both  in  the  method  of  the 
narrative,  and  in  the  circumstances  detailed,  that  any  life  of  Hume  which  might  neglect  re- 
ference to  it,  must  lose  a  very  striking  chain  of  connexion  betwixt  the  mind  of  the  author  and 
the  character  of  his  works.  Let  us  here  remark,  that  while  (in  the  words  of  Hume  himself) 
»»it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  speak  long  of  himself  without  vanity."  This  little  memoir 
seems  to  have  defied  criticism  to  discover  anything  injudicious  or  assuming,  either  in  the  de- 
tails or  reflections.  It  is  true,  he  has  been  slightly  accused  of  speaking  wth  too  much  com- 
placency of  his  own  good  qualities:  but  be  it  remarked,  those  qualities  of  disposition  to  study, 
sobriety,  and  industry,  are  such  as  a  man  of  genius  is  seldom  disposed  to  arrogate  to  himsefl, 
at  least  without  some  hints  of  the  existence  of  othere  more  brilliant  and  distinguishing.  We 
cannot  helo  being  oi  opinion,  that  the  author's  philosophiriil  command  over  his  feelings  has 
prompted  him  to  avoid  the  extremes  which  the  natural  egotism  and  vanity  of  most  men  would 
have  caused  them  to  fall  into  on  similar  occasions,  of  either  alluding  to  verj'  high  qualities 
which  the  suffiTigcs  of  others  had  allowed  that  they  possessed,  or  g^iining  credit  for  humilitv, 
by  not  recognizing  the  existence  of  qualities  which  they  know  their  partiid  friends  wouki  fee 
ready  to  admit. 
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vhich  he  punued  his  legal  stndiMy  and  this  early  acquired  disgust  i^ould  at  least 
hint,  that  like  his  friend  lord  Karnes,  he  commenced  his  career  with  the  repul- 
sive drudgery  of  a  writei^s  office,  in  which  his  natural  taste  for  retirement  and 
reflection  was  invaded  by  a  vulgar  routine  of  commercial  business  and  petty 
squabbling,  and  his  acuteness  and  good  tatte  ofiended  by  the  tiresome  fonnali- 
ties  with  which  it  was  necenary  he  should  occupy  much  valuable  time,  previous- 
ly to  exercising  his  ingenuity  in  the  higher  wdks  of  the  profession.  But  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  philosophical,  and  more  especially  with  the  con- 
stitutional writings  of  Mr  Hume,  the  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  works  of  the 
civilians,  and  the  exorbitant  preference  for  the  Roman  poets,  will  appear  at  least  a 
singular  confession.  To  him  any  poet  oflered  a  mere  subject  of  criticism,  to 
be  tried  by  the  standard  of  taste,  and  not  to  gratify  his  sentiment ;  while  in  the 
works  of  the  civilians  he  would  have  found  (and  certainly  did  find)  the  acute 
philosophical  disquisitions  of  minds  which  were  kindred  to  his  own,  both  in  pro- 
fundity and  elegance,  and  in  the  clear  and  accurate  Vinniiis,  whom  he  has  sen- 
tenced with  such  unbrotherly  contempt,  he  must  have  found  much  which  as  a 
philosopher  he  respected,  whatever  distaste  arbitrary  circumstances  might  have 
given  him  towards  the  subject  which  that  great  man  treated. 

In  1734,  the  persuasions  of  his  friends  induced  Mr  Hume  to  attempt  the 
bettering  of  his  income  by  entering  into  business,  and  he  established  himself  in 
the  office  of  a  respectable  merchant  in  Bristol ;  but  the  man  who  had  rejected 
the  study  of  the  law,  was  not  likely  to  be  fascinated  by  the  bustle  of  commerce, 
and  probably  in  opposition  to  the  best  hopes  and  wishes  of  his  friends,  in  a  few 
months  he  relinquished  his  situation,  and  spent  some  years  in  literary  retire- 
ment in  France,  living  first  at  Rheims,  and  afterwards  at  La  Fleche  in  Anjeau. 
**  I  there,"  he  says,  **  laid  that  plan  of  life  which  I  have  steadily  and  success- 
fully pursued.  1  resolved  to  make  a  rery  rigid  frugality  supply  my  deficiency 
of  fortune,  to  maintain  unimpaired  my  independency,  and  to  regard  every  ob- 
ject as  contemptible,  except  the  improvement  of  my  talents  in  literature ;"  and 
with  the  consistency  of  a  calm  and  firm  mind,  he  kept  his  resolution.  For 
some  time  previous  to  this  period,  Hume  must  have  been  gradually  collecting  that 
vast  mass  of  observation  and  reflection  which  he  employed  himself  during  his 
retirement  in  digesting  into  the  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Nature.  In 
1737,  he  had  finished  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  work,  and  he  then  returned 
to  London  to  superintend  their  publication.  Flrom  this  date  commenced  the 
earliest  traces  of  that  literary  and  sodal  correspondence  which  furnishes  many 
of  the  most  characteristic  commentaries  on  the  mental  habits  of  the  philosopher. 
With  Henry  Home,  afterwards  lord  Kames,  a  near  neighbour  of  the  family  of 
Ninewells,  and  probably  a  connexion  of  the  philosopher  (for  /is  was  the  fust 
member  of  the  family  who  adopted  the  name  of  Hume,  in  preference  to  the 
fiunily  name  Home,)  he  contracted  an  early  fHendship,  and  a  similarity  of  pur- 
suits continued  the  intercourse.  To  that  genUeman  we  find  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  writing  in  the  following  terms,  in  Elecember,  1737  :  "I  have  been  here 
near  three  months,  always  within  a  week  of  agreeing  with  my  printers :  and 
you  may  imagine  I  did  not  forget  the  work  itself  during  that  time,  when  I  be- 
gan to  feel  some  passages  weaJcer  for  the  style  and  diction  than  I  could  haTO 
wfished.  The  nearness  and  greatness  of  the  event  roused  up  my  attention,  and 
made  me  more  difficult  to  please  than  when  I  was  alone  in  perfect  tranquillity 
in  Fhrnce.**  The  remaining  portion  of  this  communication,  though  given  in 
the  usual  placid  and  playful  manner  of  the  author,  tells  a  painful  tale  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  and  of  hope  deferred.  **  But  here,"  he  says, 
**  I  must  tell  you  one  of  my  foibles.  I  have  a  great  inclination  to  go  down  to 
Scotland  this  spring  to  see  my  friends,  and  hare  your  adrice  concerning  my 
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pfdlo§qphi€al.ducaverUM:  but  oranot  overcome  a  oertaiii  ilunne'faoediifM  I 
haTe  to  appear  among  you  at  my  yean  without  haTing  got  a  aetUemeoty  or  ao 
mudi  at  itttampted  aay.  How  bappeui  it,  that  we  philoMphan  cannot  ai 
heartily deq^  the  world  aa  it  defpiiei  us?  I  think  in  my  eonadenoe  the 
eontompt  were  ai  well  founded  on  our  aide  aa  on  the  ether."  With  thia  letter 
Mr  Hume  tvanamitted  to  hia  firiend  a  manuacript  of  faia  Eaaay  on  Mixadea,  a 
work  which  he  at  that  period  dedinad  publiahing  along  with  hia  other  produo- 
tiona,  looking  on  it  aa  more  likely  to  give  offenoe,  from  the  greater  reference 
of  ita  reaaooingB  to  reTsaled  religion. 

Towarda  the  termination  of  the  year  1736,  Hume  puUiahed  hia  **  Treatiae  of 
Human  Nature ;  being  an  attempt  to  introduce  thA  experiniental  method  of 
i«iuoning  into  moral  aubjecta."  The  fundamental  prindplea  on  whidi  the 
whole  pUloaopfay  of  thia  work  is  reared,  diacover  themaelyea  on  reading  the  fitat 
page,  in  the  diviaum  of  all  peroeptiona — in  other  worda,  of  all  the  materiala  of 
knowledge  whidi  come  wiUun  the  comprehendon  of  the  human  mind, — inte 
imprcaaiona  and  ideaai  Difkring  from  almoat  all  men  who,  uaing  other  tefma, 
had  diacuaaed  the  aame  aubject,  he  conddered  theae  two  roethoda  of  aoquiring 
knowledge,  to  differ,  not  in  quality,  but  merely  in  degree ;  becauae  by  an  ob- 
aervation  of  the  quaUtiea  of  the  mind,  on  the  prindple  of  granting  nothing 
which  could  not  be  demonatrated,  he  could  find  no  real  ground  of  diatinotion, 
excepting  that  the  one  aet  of  perceptiona  waa  alwaya  of  a  more  vivid  deacription 
than  the  other.  The  eziatonce  of  impmnoM  he  looked  on  aa  prior  in  the 
mind  to  the  exiatonce  of  >  tdaoi,  the  latter  being  merely  dependent  on,  or  rei- 
Aected  from  the  former,  which  were  the  fnt  inleta  of  all  knowledge.  Among 
perc^ptioiu  he  conaideied  the  varioua  nyethoda  by  whidi  the  aenaea  make  the 
mind  acquainted  with  the  external  worid,  and  along  with  theae,  by  a  claanfica** 
^ion  which  might  have  admitted  a  better  acrangement,  he  ranked  the  patiiau, 
which  he  had  aftenvarda  to  divide  into  thoae  which  were  the  direct  conaequente 
9f  the  operatiooa  of  the  aenaea,  aa  pom  and  pletuurg,  and  theae  which  the  repe- 
tition of  impreaaiona,  or  aome  other  meana,  had  oonrerted  into  ooncomitaotf , 
or  qualificationa  of  the  mind,  aa  haired,  joy^  pride,  &c  By  ideas,  Mr  Hume 
uademtood  thoae  amingementa  of  the  peroeptiona  formed  in  the  mind  by 
r^tUQninge  or  unaginaHon;  and  although  he  haa  maintained  the  diatinction 
between  theae  and  the  impreesiom  of  the  aenaea  to  be  merely  in  degree, 
all  that  haa  been  dtfaer.  blamed  or  praiaed  in  hia  philoeophy  ia  founded  on 
the  uae  he  makea  of  thia  diatinction.  He  hu  been  accuaed,  and  not  without 
juatioe,  of  conAidon  in  hia  general  arrangement,  and  diaconnexion  in  the 
aubjecte  he  haa  diacuaaed  aa  allied  to  eadi  other;  but  a  careful  peiuaer 
of  hia  worka  will  find  the  diviaion  of  aubject  we  have  juat  attempted  to  explain, 
to  pervade  the  whole  of  hia  extraordinary  inveatigationa,  and  never  to  be  do*- 
parted  from,  where  language  allowa  him  to  adhere  to  it.  The  ideae,  or  more 
ftint  percepHone,  are  made  by  the  author  to  be  completely  dependent  on  the 
impresaiane,  ahowing  that  there  can  be  no  given  idea  at  any  time  in  the  mind, 
to  which  there  haa  not  been  a  correaponding  impresnon  conveyed  through  the 
oigana  of  aenae.  Theae  ideaa  once  exiating  in  the  mind,  are  aubjected  to  the 
operation  of  the  memory,  and  form  the  aubatance  of  our  thoughta,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  motivea  of  our  actiona.  Thua,  at  any  given  moment,  there  axe  in 
the  mind  two  dlatinct  aouroea  of  knowledge,  (or  of  what  ia  generally  called 
knowledge,) — ^the  impreaaiona  which  the  mind  ia  receiving  from  eurrounding 
objecta  through  the  ienaea»  and  the  thoughta,  which  paaa  through  the  mind,  modi- 
fied and  arranged  from  audi  impreaaiona,  previoudy  experienced  and  atored  up. 
Locke,  in  hia  argumenta  against  the  existence  of  innate  ideas,  and  Dr  Berkeley, 
when  he  tried  to  ahow  that  tlie  mind  could  contain  no  abatract  ideaa,  (or  ideaa 
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not  oonnected  with  anything  whidi  the  mind  had  experienced,)  had  fovmed  the 
outline  of  a  aimiiar  di?iaion  of  knowledge ;  but  neither  of  them  founded  on  luch 
a  distinction^  a  fyitem  of  philosophy,  nor  were  they,  it  may  be  well  conceived, 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  prindplei  they  suggested  might  be  logically 
carried.  The  dirision  we  ha?e  endearoured  to  define,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
sceptical  philosophy.  The  knowledge  immediately  derived  from  Hnpresnont 
is  Uiat  which  truly  admits  the  term  *'  knowledge"  to  be  strictly  appMed  to  it ;  that 
which  is  founded  on  experience,  derived  from  previaue  expreenone,  is  something 
whidi  always  admiti  of  doubt  While  the  former  are  always  certain,  the  mind 
being  unable  to  conceive  their  uncertainty,  the  latter  may  not  only  be  conceived 
to  be  false,  but  are  so  much  the  meresubjeots  of  probability,  that  there  are  distinc- 
tions in  the  force  which  the  mind  attributes  to  them — sometimes  admitting  them 
to  be  doubtful,  and  making  no  more  distinction,  except  in  the  greater  amount  of 
probabilities  betwixt  that  which  it  pronounces  doubtful,  and  that  which  itpronounoes 
certain.  M  an  instance — ^when  a  man  looks  upon  another  man,  and  hears  him 
speak,  he  receives  through  the  senses  of  hearing  and  sight,  certain  impressions,  the 
existence  of  which  he  cannot  doubt;  on  that  man,  however,  being  no  longer  the 
object  of  his  senses,  the  impressions  are  arranged  in  his  mind  in  a  reflex  form, 
constituting  what  Mr  Hume  has  called  ideas ;  and  although  he  may  at  fint  be  oon*> 
Tinoed  in  a  manner  suffidentlystrong  for  all  pxactical  purposes,  that  he  has  actually 
seen  and  heard  such  a  man,  the  knowledge  he  has  is  only  a  mass  oi  probabili^ 
ties,  which  not  only  admit  him  to  conceive  it  a  ponibility  that  he  may  nai  have 
met  such  a  man,  but  actually  decay  by  degrees,  so  as  pn^bly  after  a  consider- 
able period  to  lapse  into  uncertainty,  while  no  better  liile  of  distinction  can  be 
drawn  betwixt  the  certainty  and  the  uncertainty,  than  that  the  one  is  produced 
by  a  greater  mass  of  ]Hnobabilltiek  than  the  other.  The  author  wduld  have  been 
inconsistent,  had  he  admitted  the  reception  of  knowledge  of  an  external  world, 
even  through  the  medium  of  the  senses:  he  maintained' all  tfmt  the  mind  had 
really  cognizance  of,  to  be  the  pereepti&ne  themselves ;  there  was  no  method  of 
ascertaining  with  certainty  what  caused  them.  The  human  mind,  then,  is  thus 
discovered  to  be  nothing  but  a  series  tX  perceptions,  of  wiiich  some  seti  have 
such  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  we  always  naturally  arrange  them  together 
in  our  thoughts.  Our  consciousnen  of  the  identity  of  any  given  indiridoal,  is 
merdy  a  series  of  perceptions  so  similar,  that  the  mind  glides  along  them  without 
observation.  A  man's  consdousness  of  his  own  identity^  is  a  similar  seri^  of 
iropresiions.  **  The  mind,*'  says  the  author,  "  is  a  kind  of  theatre,  where  se^ 
veral  perceptions  successively  make  their  appearance — pass,  repam,  glide  away, 
and  mingle  in  an  infinite  variety  of  postures  and  situations.  Theie  is  properly 
no  nmplicUy  in  it  at  one  Ume,  nOr  idenHtjf  in  difierent,  whatever  natural  pro- 
pension  we  may  have  to  imagine  that  simplidty  and  identity.  The  comparison 
of  the  theatre  must  not  mislead  us.  They  are  the  sucoesdve  perceptions  only 
that  constitute  the  mind ;  nor  have  vre  the  meet  distant  notion  of  the  place  where 
these  scenes  are  represented,  or  of  the  materials  of  whidi  it  is  composed.**^  From 
such  a  cond'usion,  the  passage  to  sceptidsm  on  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  was  a 
natural  and  easy  step ;  but  on  such  a  subject  we  must  be  cautious  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  whidi  we  make  remarks  on  the  observations  made  by  Hume — we  neither 
appear  as  among  his  vindicators,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  his  conclusions 
— our  purpose  is,  as  faithful  biographers,  to  give,  as  far  as  our  limits  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  may  admit,  a  sketdl  of  his  leading  doctrines,  and  if 
we  have  any  thing  to  vindicate,  it  will  be  the  author's  real  meaning,  which  cer- 
tain zealous  defenders  of  Christianity,  have  shown  an  anxiety  to  turn  as  batteries 
Against  it  In  his  reasonings  on  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  he  is  truly  scepti- 
'  WorJM  (1826),  i.  32*i. 
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cal ;  that  is,  while  he  doei  not  deny  the  iminateriality  of  the  soul,  he  endeaToun 
to  show  that  llie  mind  can  form  no  certain  conception  of  the  immaterial  souL 
Refining  on  the  argument  of  a  reasoning  poet,  who  probably  was  not  awai«  of 
the  full  meaning  of  his  own  words  when  he  said — 

"  Of  God  above,  or  man  below. 

What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know.*' 

The  author  of  the  treatise  on  Human  Nature  maintained  that  the  mere 
succession  of  impressions,  of  which  the  mind  was  composed,  admitted  of  no  such 
impression  as  that  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  consequently  did  not  ad- 
mit of  the  mind  comprehending  in  what  that  immateriality  consisted.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  this  conclusion  is  come  to  in  the  same  manner  as  that  against  the 
consciousness  of  the  mind  to  the  existence  of  matter ;  and  that  in  neither  case 
does  the  author  maintain  certain  opinions  which  men  belieTO  to  be  ItM  certain  than 
they  are  generally  oonceiTed  to  be,  but  gives  to  them  a  name  difierent  from  that 
which  language  generally  bestows  on  them — ^that  ofmaetet  of  probMlities,  in- 
stead of  ceriainties^ — the  latter  being  a  term  he  reserves  solely  for  the  impressiona 
of  the  senses.  *'  Should  it  here  be  asked  me,''  says  the  author,  "  whether  1  siii- 
cerely  assent  to  this  argument,-  which  I  seem  to  take  such  pains  to  inculcate,  and 
whether  I  be  really  one  of  those  sceptics,  who  hold  that  all  is  uncertain,  and  that 
our  judgment  is  not  in  tmy  thing,  possessed  of  any  measures  of  truth  and  fiilse> 
hood;  I  should  reply,  that  this  question  is  entirely  superfluous,  and  that  neither 
I,  nor  any  other  person,  was  ever  sincerely  and  constantly  of  that  opinion.  NV 
ture,  by  an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  necessity,  has  determined  us  to  judge  as 
well  as  to  breathe  and  feel ;  nor  can  we  any  more  forbear  viewing  certain  objects  in 
a  stronger  and  fuller  light,  upon  account  of  their  customary  connexion  with  a  pre- 
sent impression^  than  we  can  hinder  ourselves  from  thinking,  as  long  as  we  are 
awake,  or  seeing  the  snrounding  bodies,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  them 
in  broad  sunshine.  Whoever  has  taken  the  pains  to  refute  the  cavils  of  this 
total  scepticism,  has  really  disputed  without  an  antagonist,  and  endeavoured  by 
arguments  to  establish  a  faculty  which  nature  has  antecedently  implanted  in  the 
mind,  and  rendered  unavoidable."'  With  this  extremely  dear  statement,  which 
shows  us,  that  while  Hume  had  a  method  of  accounting  for  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  differing  from  the  theories  of  other  philosophers,  in  the  abstract  cer- 
tainty which  he  a£nitted  to  pertain  to  any  knowledge  beyond  the  existence  of 
an  iaspression,  his  belief  in  the  ordinary  admitted  sources  of  human  knowledge  was 
not  less  practically  strong  than  that  of  other  people, — let  us  connect  the  conclud- 
ing words  on  the  diapter  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  **  There  is  no  foundation 
for  any  conclusion  a  priori^  either  concerning  the  operations  or  duration  of  any 
object,  of  which  'tis  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  form  a  conception.  Any 
object  may  be  imagined  to  become  entirely  inactive,  or  to  be  annihilated  in  a 
moment :  and  'tis  an  evident  principle,  that  whatever  toe  can  imagine  i9  pot- 
sidle.  Now  this  is  no  more  true  of  matter  than  of  spirit — of  an  extended  com- 
pounded substance,  than  of  a  simple  and  unextended.  In  both  cases  the  meta- 
physical arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  equally  inconclusive ; 
and  in  both  cases  the  moral  arguments,  and  those  derived  from  the  analogy  of 
nature,  are  equally  strong  and  convincing.  If  my  philosophy,  therefore,  maikes 
no  addition  to  the  arguments  for  religion,  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  to  think 
it  takes  nothing  from  them,  but  that  every  thing  lemains  precisely  as  beforew^ 
Without  pretending  to  calculate  the  ultimate  direction  of  the  philosophy  of  Hume, 
as  it  regards  revealed  religion,  let  us  repeat  the  remark,  that  many  persons 

■  Works,  vol.  i.  p  240. 

■  Works  i   p.  319. 
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busied  themaelres  in  increasing  ils  terron  as  an  engine  against  the  Christian 
fiuth,  that  they  might  hare  the  merit  of  displaying  a  chivalrous  resistance.  The 
presumptions  thus  formed  and  fostered,  caused  a  vigorous  investigation  into  the 
grounds  of  all  belief,  and  many  good  and  able  men  were  startled  to  find  that  it 
was  necessary  to  admit  many  of  the  positions  assumed  by  their  subtle  antagonist, 
and  that  they  must  employ  the  vigorous  logic  they  had  brought  to  the  field,  in 
stoutly  fortifying  a  position  he  did  not  attack.  They  found  *'  the  metophysical 
argumento  inconclusive,''  and  **  the  moral  arguments,  and  those  derived  from  the 
analogy  of  nature,  equally  strong  and  convincing :"  and  that  useful  and  beautiful 
system  of  natural  theology,  which  has  been  enriched  by  the  investigations  of 
Derfaam,  Tucker,^  and  Paley,  gave  pUuse  to  obscure  investigations  into  first 
causes,  and  idle  theories  on  the  grounds  of  belief,  which  generally  hinded  the 
philosophers  in  a  circle  of  confusion,  and  amazed  the  reader  with  incomprehen- 
sibilities. One  of  the  most  dear  and  original  of  the  chapters  <tf  |he  Treatise  on 
Human  Nature,  has  provided  us  with  a  curious  practical  instance  of  the  pliability 
of  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  Hume.  In  treating  the»subject  of  cause  and  efTect, 
Mr  Hume,  with  fidelity  to  his  previous  division  of  perceptions,  found  nothing 
in  the  eflect  produced  on  the  mind  by  any  two  phenomena,  of  which  the  one 
received  the  name  of  cause,  the  other  that  of  eflM,  but  two  impreitioni,  and  no 
connexion  betwixt  them,  but  the  sequence  of  the  latter  to  the  former ;  attribut- 
ing our  natural  belief  that  the  one  is  a  cause,  and  the  other  ite  eflect,  to  the  habit 
of  the  mind  in  running  from  the  one  impression  to  that  which  is  its  immediate 
sequent,  or  precedent ;  denying  that  we  can  have  any  conception  of  cause  and 
effect  beyond  those  instances  of  which  the  mind  has  had  experience,  and  whidi 
habit  has  taught  it ;  and,  finally,  denying  that  mankind  can  penetrate  fartlier 
into  the  mystery,  than  the  simple  knowledge  that  the  one  phenomenon  it 
experienced  to  follow  the  other.  Men  of  undoubtedly  pure  religious  fiedth 
hare  maintained  the  justness  of  this  system  as  a  metaphysical  one,  and  it 
has  found  its  way  into  physical  science,  as  a  check  to  vague  theories^  and 
the  assumption  of  conjectural  causes :  in  a  memorable  instance,  it  was  however 
attacked  as  metaphyaicaUy  subversive  of  a  proper  belief  in  the  Deity  as  a  first 
OBuse.  The  perrons  who  maintained  this  ai^rument,  were  answered,  that  an  op- 
posite supposition  was  moraUy  subversive  of  a  necessity  for  the  constant  exis- 
tence and  presence  of  the  Deity ;  because,  if  "  a  cause  had  the  innate  power  within 
it  of  producing  its  common  efi*ect,  the  whole  fiibric  of  the  universe  had  an  innate 
power  of  existence  and  progression  in  its  various  changes,  which  dupensed  with 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  regulator.'' 

The  second  volume  of  the  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  discusses  the  passions 
on  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  previous  volume.  The 
subjects  here  treated,  while  they  are  not  of  so  strikingly  original  a  description 
as  to  prompt  us  to  enlarge  on  their  contents,  may  be*  a  more  acceptable  morsel 
to  most  readers,  and  certainly  may  be  perused  with  more  of  what  is  termed 
satisfiiction,  than  the  obscure  and  somewhat  disheartening  inrestigations  of  the 
pure  metaphysician.  Of  the  usual  subtilty  and  acuteness  of  the  author  they  are 
of  course  not  destitute ;  but  the  theatre  of  investigation  does  not  admit  of  much 
abstraction,  and  these  qualities  exercise  themselves  on  subjects  more  tangible  and 
comprehensible,  than  those  of  the  author's  prior  labours. 

The  production  of  the  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  stands  almost  alone  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind ;  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  author  had  just 
readied  that  period  of  existence  when  the  animal  spirits  exercise  their  strongest 

*  Not  Jonahy  bat  Abraham  Tucker,  who,  under  the  aflsumed  name  of  **  Search,**  wrote  a 
book  on  the  light  of  nature,  in  9  vols.,  8vo.  An  unobtrusive  and  profound  work,  not  very  in- 
Titing,  and  little  read,  which  kter  phiksophen  have  pillaged  without  compunction. 
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sway,  and  thots  wIhhb  natare  hat  gifted  with  telenfts  and  obternUioiiy  ara  aAilt- 
ing  in  a  brilliant  world  beibfe  them,  of  which  they  are  enjoying  the  piofpectiTe 
felicity,  without  laiting  much  of  the  bitterneM;  and  that  this  extenaite  tieatife, 
eo  varied  in  the  Mibjects  embcaoedy  to  patiently  coUected  by  a  lengthened  labour 
of  investigation  and  reflection,  and  entering  on  riews  so  advene  to  all  that  rea- 
son bad  pverioosly  taught  men  to  believe,  and  so  repulsive  to  the  common  feel- 
ings of  the  woridy  was  the  first  literary  attempt  vrhidi  the  author  deigned  to 
place  before  tiie  public  Feriiaps  a  very  doee  examinatian  of  the  early  habits 
and  oondnct  of  tte  author,  orald  the  materials  of  such  be  obtained,  would 
scareely  iiimish  us  with  a  due  to  so  singular  a  riiddle;  but  In  a  general  sensob 
we  may  not  diverge  far  from  the  truth  in  supposing,  that  tiie  arcomstances  of 
his  earlier  intarcoune  with  the  world,  had  not  prompted  the  author  to  entertain 
a  very  charitable  view  of  mankind,  and  that  the  bittemem  thus  engendered  com- 
ing under  the  cogntance  of  his  reflective  mind,  instead  of  turning  him  Into  a 
stoic  and  practical  enemy  of  his  spedes^  produced  that  singular  system  whidi, 
holding  out  nothing  but  doubt  as  the  end  of  all  mortal  investigations,  struck  a 
silent  blow  at  the  dignity  of  human  nahwe,  and  at  much  of  its  happiness.  In  a 
very  angular  pasage,  he  thus  speaks  of  his  comfortless  philosophy,  and  of  the 
feelings  it  produces  in  the  mind  of  its  Gain-like  fabricator.  "  I  am  first 
affrighted  and  confiiunded  with  that  forlorn  solitude  in  which  I  am  placed  in  ray 
philosophy,  and  fancy  myself  some  strange  uncouth  monster,  who>  not  being 
able  to  mingle  and  unite  in  society,  has  been  expdled  all  hunmn  commerce, 
and  left  utterly  abandoned  and  disconaolate.  Fain  would  I  run  into  the  crowd 
for  shelter  and  warmA,  but  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  mix  with  such  de- 
formity. 1  call  upon  others  to  join  me,  in  order  to  mdce  a  oompany  apart,  but  no 
one  will  hearken  to  me.  Every  one  keeps  at  a  distance,  and  dreads  that  storm 
whidi  beats  upon  me  from  every  side.  1  have  exposed  myself  to  the  enmity  of 
all  metaphysicians,  logicians,  nmthematicians,  and  even  theologians ;  and  can  I 
wmider  at  the  insults  I  must  snfier  f  I  have  dedared  ray  dimpprobation  of  th«r 
systems ;  and  can  I  be  auiprised  if  they  should  express  a  hatred  of  mine  and  of 
my  person  f  vWhen  I  look  abroad,  I  foresee  on  every  side  dispute,  contradiction, 
anger,  calumny,  and  detraction.  When  I  turn  my  eye  inward,  I  find  nothing 
but  doubt  and  ignomnoe.  All  the  world  eenspiaes  to  oppose  and  eontradictme : 
though  such  is  my  weaknem,  that  I  feel  all  my  opinions  loosen  and  &11  of  then^ 
selves^  when  unsupported  by  the  approbation  of  otheis.  Every  step  I  take  ia 
with  hedtation,  and  every  new  reflection  makes  me  dread  an  error  and  absurdity 
in  my  reasoning.^''  In  the  same  spirit  he  writes  to  his  friend,  Mr  Henry  Home, 
innnedhitely  after  the  publication  of  the  treatise :  '*  Those,"  he  nys,  "  who  are 
aocwtomed  to  reflect  on  sudi  abstract  subjects,  are  ooasmonly  fiill  of  prejudices ; 
and  those  who  are  unprejudiced,  are  unacquainted  with  metaphysical  reascmingL 
My  prindples  are  also  so  remote  from  all  the  vulgar  sentttnents  on  the  subject, 
that  were  they  to  take  place,  they  would  produce  almost  a  total  alteration  in 
philosophy;  and  you  know  revolutions  of  this  kind  are  not  essily  brought 
about"* 

HuoM,  when  the  reflection  of  more  advanced  lifi»,  and  his  habits  of  unceasing 
thought  had  made  a  more  dear  arrangement  in  his  mind,  of  the  prindples  of 
his  philosophy,  found  many  things  to  blame  and  alter  in  his  treatise,  not  so 
mudi  in  the  fundamental  arguments,  as  in  their  want  of  arrangement,  and  the 
obscure  gari>  of  words  in  which  he  had  dothed  them.  On  the  feelings  he 
entertained  on  this  subject,  we  find  him  afterwards  writing  to  Dr  John  Stewart, 
and  we  shall  here  quote  a  rather  mutilated  fragment  of  this  epistle,  whidi  has 

«  Works,  S.  p.  335. 
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bithwto  been  anprinted,  and  is  interesting  as  containing  an  iUustration  of  his 
azgumentt  on  belief: — *^  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  nerer  asterted  so  absmd  a 
propontion,  as  that  any  thing  might  arise  without  a  cause.  I  only  maintained 
tkiat  our  certainty  of  the  fiJsehood  of  tibat  propoiition  proceeded  neither  from 
intuitioo  nor  demonstration,  but  from  another  source.  That  Cesar  existed,  that 
there  is  such  an  island  as  Sicily ;  for  these  propositions,  I  affirm,  we  have  no 
demonstration  nor  intuitive  proo£  Would  you  infer  that  I  depy  their  truth,  or 
eren  their  certainty?  and  some  of  them  as  satisfiictory  to  the  mind,  though, 
perhaps,  not  so  regular  as  the  demonstrative  kind.  Where  a  man  of  sense  mis- 
takes my  meaning,  I  own  I  am  angry,  but  it  is  only  with  myself,  far  having 
expressed  my  meaning  so  ill  as  to  hare  given  occasion  to  the  mistake.  That 
you  may  see  I  would  no  way  scruple  of  owning  my  mistakes  in  argument,  I  shall 
acknowledge  (what  is  infinitely  more  material)  a  very  great  mistake  in  conduct ; 
via,  my  publishing  at  all  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  a  bopk  which  pretended 
to  innovate  in  all  the  sublimest  parts  of  |»hilosophy,  and  which  I  composed  before 
I  was  five  and  twenty.  Above  all,  tiie  positive  air  which  pervades  that  book, 
and  which  may  be  imputed  to  the  ardoar  of  youth,  so  much  displeases  me,  that 
I  have  not  patience  to  review  it  I  am  willing  to  be  unheeded  by  the  public, 
though  human  life  if  so  short  that  I  despair  of  ever  seeing  the  decision.  I  wish 
I  had  always  confined  myself  to  the  more  easy  paths  of  erudition  ;  but  you  will 
excuse  me  from  submitting  to  proverbial  decision,  let  it  ^ven  be  in  Greek." 

The  effect  produced  on  the  literary  world  by  the  appearance  of  the  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature,  was  not  Storing  to  a  young  author.  **  Never  literary 
attempt,"  says  Mr  Hume,  **  was  more  unfortunate  than  my  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature.  It  fell  dend-bom  from  the  preu,  without  reaching  such  distinction,  as 
even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the  zealots.  But  being  naturally  of  a  cheerful 
and  nnguine  temper,  I  very  soon  recovered  the  blow,  and  prosecuted  with  great 
ardour  my  studies  in  the  country."  The  equanimity,  and  contempt  fmr  public 
opinion  which  Hume  has  here  arrogated  to  himself,  seems  to  be  considered  as 
somewhat  doubtful,  by  his  principal  biographer,'  on  the  ground  of  the  following 
curious  statement  in  Dr  Kenrick's  London  Review : — **  His  disappointment  at 
the  public  reception  of  his  Eisay  on  Human  Nature,  had  indeed  a  violent  effect 
on  his  passions  in  a  particular  instance ;  it  not  having  dropped  so  deadAiOTn 
from  the  press,  but  that  it  was  severely  handled  by  the  reviewers  of  those  times, 
in  a  publication  entitled.  The  Works  of  the  Learned ;  a  circumstance  which  so 
highly  provoked  our  young  philosopher,  that  he  £ew  in  a  violent  rage  to 
demand  satisfaction  of  Jacob  Robinson,  the  publisher,  whom  he  kept,  during 

"*  Ritchie's  life  of  Hume,  p.  29.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  literature  of  the  country,  that 
while  the  memdrBof  Karnes,  Seattle,  and;othei8,  luve  been  written  very  elaborately,  and  pub- 
lish^ ui »  splendid  manner,  thie  life  by  Mr  Ritchie  is  the  ofil^  detailed  memoir  of  Hume  ws 
possess :  the  &ult,  perhaps,  lies  chieflv  with  the  family  connexions  of  the  philosopher,  who,  to 
nil  applications  for  the  materials  which  thev  possess  for  an  extended  memoir,  have  invariably 
returned  for  answer,  that,  as  their  distinguished  kinsman  wrote  his  own  life,  and  no  doubt  piit 
into  it  all  that  he  desired  to  be  known  respecting  hifnself,  they  do  not  consider  themselves  at 
liberty  to  publish  any  more :  an  answer  certainly,  but  one  in  which  it  might  be  difficult  to 
dlacem  a  reason.  Mr  Ritchie,  though  a  candid  writer,  is  strikingly  inferior  to  his  task.  As 
an  instance  of  his  inability  even  to  understand  the  commonest  propositions  ef  Home,  we  shall 
adduce  the  following : — The  philosopher  oommendng  a  tiam  of  argument  with  the  word 
**  England,*'  maintams  that,  were  all  the  gold  of  the  country  rendered  as  common  as  silver, 
and  sJlver  as  common  as  copper,  money  would  not  be  more  plentiful,  or  interest  lower ;  our 
shillings  would  then  be  yellow,  and  our  halfpence  white ;  and  we  should  have  no  guineas.  No 
other  difierence  would  ever  be  observed ;  no  alteration  on  commerce,  manufacture,  navigation, 
or  interest ;  unless  that  we  imagine  that  the  colour  of  the  metal  was  of  any  consequence.  Mr 
Ritchie  summons  great  powers  of  argument  against  this  heresy :  "  If  England,  "  he  sajn, 
"  were  the  only  inhabited  country  in  the  world,  Mr  Hume's  inference  would  be  just;  but 
while  the  precious  metals  are  in  high  and  universal  request  among  foreign  nations,  a  super- 
abundant quantity  of  them  in  this  country  must  ever  have  an  essential  effect  on  our  internal 
and  extend  economy '." 
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the  paroxyim  of  hif  anger,  at  hii  sword*e  point,  tremblinf  behind  tiie  counter, 
leit  a  period  should  be  pat  to  the  life  of  a  sober  critic  by  a  raring  philoeopber.** 
The  degree  of  credit  to  b^  attributed  to  thii  anecdote,  mutt  just  be  measured  by 
the  amount  to  which  we  may  choose  to  belioTe  the  anonymous  contributor  to  a 
periodical  not  celebrated  for  its  regard  to  truth,  who  writes  just  after  the  death 
of  the  person  concerned,  and  forty  years  after  the  period  of  the  erent  he  nar- 
rates. We  have  perused  with  much  interest  the  article  in  "  The  Works  of  the 
Learned  "  here  aliuded  to,  and  it  is  certainly  not  likely  to  engender  calm  feel* 
ings  in  the  mind  of  the  author  reriewed.  It  is  of  some  length,  attempting  no 
philosophical  confutation,  but  from  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  most  objection* 
able  passages  of  the  Treatise  are  brought  forward  to  stand  in  naked  grotesque* 
ness  without  connexion,  it  must  ha^e  come  from  some  one  who  has  carefully 
perused  the  book,  and  from  no  ordinary  writer.  The  vulgar  laillery  with  which 
it  is  fiUed  might  point  out  Warburton,  but  then  the  critic  does  not  call  the 
author  a  liar,  a  knare,  or  a  fool,  and  the  following  almost  prophetic  passage 
with  which  the  critic  concludes  (differing  considerably  in  tone  from  the  other 
parts),  could  not  possibly  have  emanated  from  the  head  and  heart  of  the  great 
defender  of  the  church :  ''It  bears,  indeed,  incontestible  marks  of  a  great 
capacity,  of  a  soaring  genius,  but  young,  and  not  yet  thoroughly  practised.  The 
subject  is  vast  and  noble,  as  any  that  can  exercise  the  understanding;  but  it 
requires  a  very  mature  judgment  to  handle  it  as  becomes  its  dignity  and  impor- 
tance; the  utmost  prudence,  tenderness,  and  delicacy,  are  requisite  to  this 
desirable  issue.  Time  and  use  may  ripen  these  qualities  in  our  author ;  and  wo 
shall  probably  have  reason  to  consider  this,  compared  with  his  latter  produc- 
tions, in  the  same  light  as  we  riew  the  juvenile  woriu  of  MiUon  or  the  first 
manner  of  a  Raphael.^ 

The  third  part  of  Mr  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  was  published  in 
1740 :  it  treated  the  subject  of  morals,  and  was  dirided  into  two  parts,  the  for* 
mer  discussing  **  Virtue  and  Vice  in  general/'  the  second  treating  of  ''  Justice 
and  Injustice."  The  scope  of  this  essay  is  to  show  that  there  is  no  abstraa  and 
certain  distinction  betwixt  moral  good  and  evil,  and  while  it  admits  a  sense  of 
rirtue  to  have  a  practical  existence  in  the  mind  of  every  human  being,  (bowev<er 
it  may  have  established  itself)  it  draws  a  distinction  betwixt  those  virtues  of 
which  every  man's  sense  of  right  is  capable  of  taking  cognisance ;  and  justice, 
which  it  maintains  to  be  an  artificial  virtue,  erected  certainly  on  the  general 
wish  of  mankind  to  act  rightly,  but  a  rirtue  which  men  do  not  naturally  follow, 
until  a  system  is  invented  by  human  means,  and  based  on  reasonable  prindplea 
of  general  utility  to  the  species,  which  shows  men  what  is  just,  and  what  is 
unjust,  and  can  best  be  followed  by  the  man,  who  has  best  studied  its  general 
artificial  form,  in  conjunction  with  its  application  to  utility,  and  who  brings  the 
most  acute  perception  and  judgment  to  assist  him  in  the  task.^  The  greater 
plainness  of  the  subject,  and  its  particular  reference  to  the  hourly  duties  of  life, 
made  this  essay  more  interesting  to  moral  philosophen,  and  laid  it  more  widely 
open  to  criticism,  than  the  Treatise  on  the  Understanding,  and  even  that  on  the 
Passions.  The  extensive  reference  to  principles  of  utility,  produced  discussions 
to  which  it  were  an  idle  and  endless  work  here  to  refer ;  but  without  any  disre- 
spect to  those  celebrated  men  who  have  directly  combated  the  principles  of  this 
work,  and  supported  totally  different  theories  of  the  formation  of  morals,  those 

'  Thus  this  portion  of  the  syaiem  bore  a  considerable  memUanoe  lo  the  theory  so  elabo- 
rately expounded  In  the  Leviathan  of  Hobbes,  with  this  crand  diBtinction,  that  Hume,  while 
maintaimng  the  neceaity  that  a  system  of  justice  should  be  framed,  does  not  maintain  that  it 
had  its  origin  in  the  natural  injustice  of  mankind,  and  their  hatred  of  each  other,  nor  does  he 
attribute  the  fbrnuition  of  the  system  to  a  complicated  sodal  contact,  like  that  which  occurred 
to  the  mind  of  the  Malmesbury  philosopher. 
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wlio  ha^e  twitted  the  principles  of  the  author  into  exciuet  for  rice  and  immo- 
rality, and  the  destruction  of  aU  inducements  to  the  practice  of  Tirtue,  deserre 
only  the  fiune  of  being  themselres  the  fiibricators  of  the  crooked  morality  of  which 
they  have  endeavoured  to  cast  the  odium  upon  another.  When  Mr  Hume  says, 
**  llie  necessity  of  justice  to  the  support  of  society  is  the  sole  foundation  of  that 
Tirtue :  and  since  no  moial  excellence  is  more  highly  esteemed,  we  may  oon« 
dude,  that  this  circumstance  of  usefulness  has,  in  general,  the  strongest  energy, 
and  most  entire  command  OTer  our  sentiments.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the  source 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  merit  ascribed  to  humanity,  benerolence,  friendship, 
public  spirit,  and  other  social  virtues  of  that  stamp ;  as  it  is  the  sole  source  of 
the  moral  approbation  paid  to  fidelity,  justice,  veracity,  integrity,  and  those  other 
estimable  and  useful  qualities  and  principles  :*' — it  was  not  difficult  for  those 
benevolent  guardians  of  the  public  mind,  who  sat  in  watch  to  intercept  such 
declarations,  to  hold  such  an  opinion  up  to  public  indignation,  and  to  maintain 
that  it  admitted  every  man  to  examine  his  actions  by  his  own  sense  of  their 
utility,  and  to  commit  vice  by  the  application  of  a  theory  of  expediency  appro- 
priated to  the  act.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  either  a  vindicator  or  assailant  of 
Mr  Hume's  theory,  to  perceive  that  what  he  has  traced  back  to  the  original 
foundation  of  expediency,  is  not  by  him  made  different  in  its  practice  and  eilects, 
from  those  which  good  men  of  all  persuasions  in  religion  and  philosophy  admit 
While  he  told  men  that  he  had  traced  the  whole  system  of  the  morality  they 
practiced,  to  certain  principles  different  from  those  generally  admitted,  he  did 
not  tell  men  to  alter  their  natural  reverence  for  virtue  or  abhonence  towards 
vice ;  the  division  betwixt  good  and  evil  had  been  formed,  and  while  giving  his 
opinion  how  it  had  been  formed,  he  did  not  dictate  a  new  method  of  regulating 
human  actions,  and  except  in  the  hands  of  those  who  applied  his  theories  ^ 
the  origin  of  virtue  and  vice,  to  the  totally  different  purpose  of  an  application 
to  their  practice  in  individual  cases,  he  did  no  more  to  break  down  the  barriers 
of  distinction  betwixt  them,  than  he  who  first  sug^^ested  that  the  organs  of  sight 
merely  presented  to  the  mind  the  reflections  of  visible  objects,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  done  to  render  the  mind  less  certain  of  the  existence  of  external  objects. 
"  There  is  no  spectacle,"  says  the  authw,  **  so  fair  and  beautiful  as  a  noble  and 
generous  action  ;  nor  any  which  gives  us  more  abhorrence  than  one  which  is 
cruel  and  treacherous.  No  enjoyment  equals  the  satisfaction  we  receive  from  the 
company  of  those  we  love  and  esteem ;  as  the  greatest  of  all  punishments  is  to 
be  obliged  to  pass  our  lives  with  those  we  hate  or  contemn.  A  very  play  or 
romance  may  afibrd  us  instances  of  this  pleasure  which  virtue  conveys  to  us,  and 
the  pain  which  arises  from  vice  ;"^  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  this  ela- 
borate essay,  any  remark  to  contradict  the  impression  of  the  author's  views, 
which  every  candid  mind  must  receive  from  such  a  declaration* 

The  neglect  with  which  his  first  production  was  received  by  the  public, 
while  it  did  not  abate  the  steady  industry  of  its  author,  turned  his  attention  for 
a  time  to  subjects  which  might  be  more  acceptable  to  general  readeis,  and  in 
the  calm  retirement  of  his  brother's  house  at  Ninewells,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  solitary  zeal,  he  prepared  two  volumes  of  unconnected  disserta- 
tions, entitled  **  Essays  Moral  and  Philosophical,"  which  he  published  in  1743. 
These  essays  he  had  intended  to  have  published  in  weekly  pai^ers,  after  the 
method  pursued  by  the  authors  of  the  Spectator ;  **  but,"  he  observes,  in  an  ad- 
vertisement prefixed  to  the  first  edition,  "  having  dropped  that  undertaking, 
partly  from  laziness,  partly  from  want  of  leisure,  and  being  willing  to  make 
trial  of  my  talents  for  writing  before  I  ventured  upon  any  more  serious  composi« 
tions,  I  waa  induced  to  commit  these  trifles  to  the  judgment  of  the  public"     A 

•  Works,  ii.  237. 
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few  of  the  fubjedi  of  theM  etnys  are  the  foUowinf :  ''  Of  the  Delicacy  of  TaiU 
and  Panion/*  **  That  Politia  may  be  leduced  to  a  Science,**  '^  Of  the  Independ- 
ency of  ParUament,  **  *^  Of  the  Parties  in  Great  Britain,"  "  Of  Superstition  and 
Enthudaam,*'  "  Of  Liberty  and  Despotism,'*  «*  Of  Eloquence,**  <'  Of  Simplicity  and 
Refinement,**  "  A  character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,"  &c  Of  these  miscellaneous 
productions  we  cannot  renture  the  most  passing  analysis,  in  a  memoir  which 
mnst  necesnrily  be  brief:  of  their  genend  cliaracter  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say^ 
that  his  style  of  writing,  which  in  his  Treatise  was  far  from  approaching  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  composition  which  he  afterwards  displayed,  had  made  a  ' 
rapid  advance  to  excellence,  and  that  the  reading  world  quickly  disoorered  from 
the  justness  and  accuracy  of  his  Tiews,  the  elegance  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
'dear  precision  with  which  he  stated  his  arguments,  that  the  subtile  calculator  of 
the  origin  of  all  human  knowledge  could  direct  an  acute  eye  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  world  around  him,  and  that  he  was  capable  of  making  less  abstract  calcu* 
lations  on  the  motives  which  aflTected  mankind  A  few  of  tlwse  essays,  which  he 
seems  to  have  denounced  as  of  too  light  a  nature  to  accompany  his  other  worlia, 
were  not  republished  during  his  life ;  among  the  subjects  of  these  are  "  Impu. 
dence  and  Modesty,"  **  Lo?e  and  Mafriage,"  **  Avarice,**  &c.  Although  these 
have  been  negatively  stigmatized  by  their  author,  a  general  reader  will  find 
much  gratification  in  their  perusal :  the  subjects  are  handled  with  the  carelesi 
touch  of  a  satirist,  and  in  drawing  so  lightly  and  almost  playfully  pictures  of 
what  is  contemptible  and  ridiculous,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conviction  that 
such  is  the  aspect  in  which  the  author  wishes  to  appear ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  sudi  a  complete  absence  of  all  grotesqueness,  of  exaggeration,  or  at- 
tempt at  ridicule,  that  it  is  apparent  he  is  drawing  a  picture  of  what  he  knows 
to  be  unchangeably  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  tliat  knowing  raillery  to  be 
useless,  he  is  content  as  a  philosopher  merely  to  depict  the  defbrmity  which  can- 
'  not  be  altered.  Among  the  essays  he  did  not  re-publish,  is  the  **  Character  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,'*  a  singular  specimen  of  the  author's  ability  to  abstract  him- 
self from  the  poJitieal  feelings  of  the  time,  calmly  describing  the  character  of  a 
liring  statesman,  whose  conduct  was  perhaps  more  feveridily  debated  by  his 
finends  and  enemies  than  that  of  almost  any  minister  in  any  nation,  as  if  he 
were  a  person  of  a  distant  age,  with  which  the  author  had  ho  sympathy,  or  of  a 
land  with  which  he  was  only  acquainted  through  the  pages  of  the  traveller. 
It  was  after  the  publication  of  this  woric  that  Hume  fint  enjoyed  the  gratifica- 
tion of  something  like  public  applause.  **  The  work,*'  he  says  **  was  favoura- 
bly received,  and  soon  made  me  entirely  forget  my  former  disappointment** 
He  still  rigidly  adheied  to  his  plans  of  economy  and  retirement,  and  continued 
to  reside  at  Ninewelis,  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  Qreek,  whidi  he  had 
preriously  neglected.  In  1745,  he  was  invited  to  become  tutor  to  the  marquis 
of  Annandale,  a  young  nobleman  whose  stote  of  mind  at  that  period  rendered  a 
superintendent  necesnry ;  and  though  the  situation  must  have  been  one  not 
condudve  to  study,  or  pleasing  to  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Home,  he  foUnd  that 
his  drcumstances  would  not  justify  a  refusal  of  the  invitation,  and  he  continued 
for  the  period  of  a  year  in  the  family  of  the  marquis. 

During  his  residence  in  this  family,  the  death  of  Mr  Cleghom,  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  caused  a  vacancy,  which  Mr 
Hume  very  naturally  considered  he  might  be  capable  of  filling.  The  patrons 
of  the  university,  however,  and  their  adrisers,  took  a  diflbrent  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  judged  that  they  would  be  at  least  more  safe,  in  considering  a  person 
of  his  reputed  principles  of  philosophy,  as  by  no  means  a  prbper  instructor  of 
youth  :  nor  were  rirulenoe  and  party  feeling  unmixed  with  cool  judgment  in 
fixing  their  choice.     "  I  am  informed,'*  says  Hume,  in  one  of  his  playful  letters 
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ikddreMed  to  bit  friend  Mr  Sharp  of  Hoddam,  **  that  such  a  popidar  olanour  baf 
beon  railed  against  me  in  Edinburgh^  on  acoount  of  soepticiBuiy  heterodoxy,  and 
other  hard  namea  which  confound  the  ignorant,  that  my  firienda  find  aom»  dif- 
lioalty  in  working  out  the  point  of  my  profenonhip,  which  once  a^eiured  io 
easy*  Did  1  need  a  testimonial  for  my  orthodoxy,  J  should  oerUkinly  appeal  to 
yoii ;  for  you  know  that  I  always  imitated  Job's  fiiends»  and  defended  the  cause 
0f  providence  when  you  attacked  it,  oi^  account  of  the  headaches  you  felt  aAer 
a  debauch,,  but  as  a  mere  particular  explication  of  that  particular  seems  supeiv 
ftious,  I  shall  only  apply  to  you  for  a  renewal  of  your  good  officei,  with  your 
friend  lord  Tinwdid,  whose  interest  with  Yetts  and  AUan  may  be  of  service  to 
me.  There  is  no  time  to  lose  ;  so  that  1  must  beg  you  to  be  speedy  in  writing 
to  him,  or  speaking  to  him  on  that  head.^  The  successful  candidate  was  Mr  ' 
James  Balfour,  advocate,  a  gentleman  who  afterwards  became  slightly  known  to 
the  literary  worid  as  tiie  author  of  "  A  Delineation  of  the  Nature  and  Obligations 
of  Morality,  with  reflections  on  Mr  Hume's  Inquiry  concerning  the  principles  of 
Morals,"  a  work  whidi  has  died  out  of  remembrance,  but  the  candid  spirit  of 
which  prompted  Hume  to  write  a  complimentary  letter  to  the  (then)  anonymous 
author.  The  disappointment  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  situation  so  desir- 
able as  aflbrding  a  respectable  and  permanent  salary,  and  so  suited  to  his  studies, 
seems  to  have  preyed  more  heavily  than  any  other  event  in  his  life,  on  the  spirits 
of  Mr  Hume  ;  and  with  the  desire  of  4>eing  independent  of  the  world,  he  seems 
for  a  short  time  to  have  hesitated  whether  he  should  continue  his  studies,  or  at 
once  relinquish  the  piirsuit  of  philosophical  fame,  by  joining  the  army. 

During  the  ensuing  year,  his  desure  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  respectabil- 
ity waS'to  a  certain  extent  gratified,  by  his  being  appointed  secretary  to  lieu<» 
tenant-general  St  Glair,  who  had  been  chosen  to  command  an  expedition  avow* 
edly  against  Canada,  but  which  terminated  in  a  useless  incursion  on  the  coast  of 
France.  In  the  year  1747,  general  St  Clair  was  appointed  to  superintend  an 
embassy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin,  and  declining  to  accept  a  secretary 
from  government,  Hume,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  partiality,  ao^ 
eompanied  him  in  his  former  capacity.  He  here  enjoyed  the  society  of  Sir 
Henry  Enfcine  and  captain  (afterwards  general)  (arant,  and  mixing  a  little  with 
the  world,  and  joining  in  the  ftshionable  society  of  the  places  which  he  visited, 
be  seeau  to  have  enjoyed  a  partial  relaxation  from  his  philosophical  laboun. 
Althougfi  he  mentions  that  these  two  years  were  almost  the  only  interruptions 
ndiich  his  studies  had  received  during  the  course  of  his  life,  he  does  not  seem  to ' 
h9ve  #nti|«ly  neglected  his  pursuits  as  an  author ;  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Henry 
Home,  he  bints  at  the  probability  of  his  devoting  his  time  to  historical  subjects, 
and  continues^  **  I  have  here  two  things  going  on,  a  new  edition  of  my  Essays, 
aU  of  which  you  have  seen  exeept  onis  of  the  Protestant  succession,  where  I  treat 
that  subject  as  coolly  and  indiflTerently  as  I  would  the  dilute  betwixt  Cesar  and 
Fopnpey.     The  conclusion  shows  me  a  whig,  but  a  very  sceptical  one."^'' 

liOrd  Charlemont,  who  at  this  period  met  with  Mr  Hume  at  Turin,  has  given 
the  following  accoimt  of  his  habits  and  appearance,  penned  apparently  with  a 
greater  aim  at  effect  than  at  tnith,  yet  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  philoso- 
pher :  **  Nature  I  believe  never  fonned  any  man  more  unlike  his  real  chataoter 
than  David  Hume.  The  poveiB  of  physiognomy  were  baMed  by  his  counte- 
nance ;  neither  could  the  most  skilful  in  that  sdenee  pretend  to  discover  the 
sraaUest  trace  of  the  Acuities  of  his  mind,  in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his 
visagOr  His  fece  was  broad  and  frt,  his  mouth  wide,  and  without  any  other  ex- 
pression than  that  of  imbecility.  His  eyes  vacant  and  spiritless ;  and  the  cor» 
pulenoe  of  his  whole  person  was  far  better  fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a 
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turUe-eatingr  aldennan  thiui  of  ^  refined  philosopher.  H»  speech  in  English 
was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest  Scottish  aooent,  and  his  FVench,  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  laughable  ;  so  that  wisdom,  most  certainly,  noTer  disguised 
herself  before  in  so  uncouth  a  garb.  Though  now  near  fifty  years  old,**  he  waa 
healthy  and  strong ;  but  his  health  and  strength,  far  from  being  advantageous  to 
his  figure,  instead  of  manly  comeliness,  had  only  the  appearance  of  rusticity. 
^  His  wearing  a  uniform  added  greatly  to  his»  natural  awkwardness,  for  he  wore 
it  like  a  grocer  of  the  train-bands.  Sinclair  was  a  lieutenant-geoeral,  and 
was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  as  a  military  envoy,  to  see  that  their 
quota  of  troops  was  furnished  by  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese.  It  was  there* 
fore  thought  necessary  that  his  secretary  should  appear  to  be  an  officer ;  and 
Hume  was  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet**^ 

The  letter  to  Mr  Home  we  have  quoted  above,  gives  an  idea  of  the  literary 
employments  of  the  author  during  the  intervals  of  his  official  engagements  at 
Turin,  and  on  his  return  to  Britain  he  exhibited  the  fmit  of  his  labour  in  a 
second  edition  of  his  **  Essays,  Moral  and  Political,''  which  was  published  in 
1748,  with  four  additional  essays,  and  in  a  re-construction  of  the  first  part  of 
his  Treatise  of  Human  Natuie,  which  he  published  immediately  after,  under  the 
title  "  Philosophical  Essays  concerning  the  Human  Understanding,"  and  formed 
the  first  part  of  the  well-known  corrected  digest  of  the  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,  into  the  "  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Nature."  In  the  advertisement 
the  author  informs  the<public  that  '^most  of  the  principles  and  reasonings  in 
this  volume  were  published  in  a  work  in  three  volumes,  called  A  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  a  work  which  the  author  had  projected  before  he  left  college, 
and  which  he  wrote  and  published  not  long  after.  The  philosophy  of^thia  work 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  which  he  had  previously  sketched  a  more  rude 
and  complicated  draught  The  object,  (or  more  properly  speaking,  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at,  for  the  person  who  sets  out  without  admissions,  and  inquires 
whether  any  thing  can  be  agcertained  in  philosophy,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  an  object  in  view,)  is  the  same  system  of  doubt  which  he  previously  ex- 
pounded ;  a  scepticism,  not  like  that  of  Boyle  and  others,  which  merely  went  to 
show  the  uncertainty  of  the  conclusions  attending  particular  species  of  argumenti 
but  a  sweeping  argument  to  show  that  by  the  structure  of ^e  understanding,  the 
result  of  all  investigations,  on  all  subjects,  must  ever  be  doubt"  The  Inquiry 
must  be  to  every  reader  a  w6rk  far  more  pleasing,  and  we  may  even  say,  in- 
structive, than  Uie  Treatise.  While  many  of  the  more  startling  arguments,  as- 
suming the  appearance  of  paradoxes,  sometimes  indistinctly  connected  with 
the  subject,  are  omitted,  others  are  laid  down  in  a  clearer  form ;  the  whole  is 
subjected  to  a  more  compact  arrangement,  and  the  eariy  style  of  the  writer, 
which  to  many  natural  beauties,  united  a  considerable  feebleness  and  occasional 
harshness,  makes  in  this  work  a  very  near  approach  to  the  elegance  and 
classic  accuracy,  whidi  much  perseverance,  and  a  refined  taste  enabled  the  au- 
thor to  acquire  in  the  more  advanced  period  of  his  life.  Passing  over,  as  our 
limits  must  compel  us,  any  attempt  at  an  analytical  comparison  of 'the  two  works, 
and  a  narrative  of  the  changes  in  the  author's  opinions,  we  must  not  omit  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Essay  on  Miracles,  which  it  will  be  remembered  the  au- 
thor withheld  from  his  Treatise,  was  attached  to  the  Inquiry,  probably  after  a 
carefiil  revision  and  correction.  Locke  had  hinted  in  a  few  desultory  obeerva^ 
tions  the  grounds  of  a  disbelief  in  the  nurades  attributed  to  the  early  Christian 
diurch,  and  Dr  Gonyers  Middleton,  in  his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  mincolous 
powers  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  church  from  the  earliest  ages, 

"Hia  tordship  must  have  made  a  mls-calcukition.    Huir.'.  vvb«  then  oiilv  in  his  86th  rear. 
u  Hardy's  Life  of  lord  Ciiarlemont,  p.  b 
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piiblifh«d  very  nearly  at  the  lane  period  wiUi  the  Eiiay  of  Hume,  ifanck  a 
more  decided  blow  at  all  aupematunl  agency  beyond  what  waa  juatified  by  the 
aacred  Scriptures,  and  approached  by  bis  argumento  a  dangeroua  neighbourhood 
to  an  interference  with  what  he  did  not  avowedly  attack.  Hume  coniidered  the 
subject  as  a  general  point  in  the  human  understanding  to  which  he  admitted  no 
exceptions.  The  argument  of*this  remarkable  esuy  is  too  well  known  to  require 
an  escplanation  ;  but  the  impartiality  too  often  infringed  when  the  works  of  this 
philosopher  are  the  subject  of  consideration^  requires  that  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  he  treats  the  proof  <^  miracles,  as  he  does  that  of  the  existence  of 
matter,  in  a  manner  purely  sceptical,  with  this  practical  distinction, — ^that  8uppos> 
ing  a  person  is  convinced  of,  or  chooses  to  say  he  believea  in  the  abstract  exist- 
ence of  matter,  independent  of  the  mere  impressions  conveyed  by  the  senses, 
there  is  still  room  to  doidd  that  miracles  have  been  worked.  It  would  have 
been  entirely  at  variance  with  the  principlea  of  scepticism  to  have  maintained  that 
miracles  were  not,  and  could  not  have  been  performed,  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature ;  but  the  argument  of  Mr  Hume  certainly  leans  to  the  practical  con- 
clusion, that  our  uncertainty  as  to  what  we  are  mid  to  have  experienced,  ex- 
pandi  into  a  greater  uncertainty  of  the  existence  of  miracles,  which  are  contrary 
to  the  course  of  our  experience ;  because  belief  in  evidence  is  founded  entirely 
on  our  belief  jn  experience,  and  on  the  circumstance,  that  what  we  hear  from 
the  testimony  of  others  coincides  with  the  current  of  that  experience ;  and  when- 
ever testimony  is  contradictory  to  the  current  of  our  experience,  the  latter  is 
the  more  probable,  and  should  we  be  inclined  to  believe  in  it,  we  must  at  least 
doubt  the  former.  Thus  the  author  concludes  "  That  no  testimony  is  sufficient 
to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  falsehood 
would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavours  to  establish  :  and 
even  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruction  of  arguments,  and  the  superior 
only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  to  that  degree  of  force  which  remains  after 
deducting  the  inferior."  The  application  of  his  argument  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  he  conceives  to  be,  that  '*  it  may  serve  to  confound  those  dangerous 
friends,  or  disguised  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion,  who  have  undertaken  to 
defend  it  by  the  principles  of  human  reason ;  our  most  holy  religion  is  founded 
on  faith,  not  on  reason ;  and  it  is  a  sure  method  of  exposing  it  to  put  it  to  such 
a  trial  as  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  endure.*'  ^  Considering  the  matter,  apart 
from  the  reference  it  has  been  considered  to  have  to  holy  writ,  the  Essay  on 
Miracles  is  the  most  sound  and  conclusive  exposition  of  the  proper  principles  of 
ordinary  belief  which  has  ever  been  penned.  The  arguments  cannot  be  too 
^ell  considered  by  the  historian  or  the  reader  of  history  ;  and  were  they  better 
appreciated  by  men,  and  cautiously  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  before 
slovenly  habits  of  thought  on  such  subjects  have  taken  root  in  the  mind,  history 
might  graduaUy  be  pui^ed  of  its  fable,  the  natural  hankering  after  the  marvel- 
ous might  be  checked,  and  when  the  false  appetite  for  exaggeration  had  begun 
to  decay,  those  who  call  themselves  writers  of  history  might  cease  in  their  at- 
tempts to  gratify  a  craring  no  longer  felt 

The  work  by  Dr  Campbell  in  confutation  of  this  essay,  at  first  concocted  in 
the  form  of  a  sermon,  and  afterwards  expanded  into  a  treatise,  which  ivas 
published  in  1762,  is  well  known  and  appreciated  ;  but  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  repeat  the  remark,  that  the  excellent  arguments  of  the  author  have  had  the 
more  weight,  because  he  treated  the  subject  not  like  a  petulant  child,  but  like  a 
philosopher.  The  work,  in  a  state  of  manuscript,  was  shown  to  Hume  by  Dr 
Blair.  Hume  was  much  pleased  with  the  candour  of  the  transaction ;  he  re- 
marked a  few  passages  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  calm  feelings  of  the  other 
w  Works,  iv.  135,  163. 
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poitiow  of  the  ^erk^  ivhldi  lU  Ms  «igg<ettlott  the  auttuv  amended ;  and  he  pev^ 
■onally  wrote  to  Dr  Campbell  ^  with  hit  uwal  calm  politene«,  thanking  him  for 
treatment  ao  u]iex|iecled  from  a  der^^matt  of  the  church  of  ScoUimd;  and, 
with  the  ftatement  that  he  had  made  an  early  reaolation  not  to  answer  attacks 
on  his  4^nioBiy  acknowledged  that  he  nefer  folt  so  Tiolent  an  inclination  to  de- 
lend  himself  The  respect  which  Campbell  adnutted  himielf  to  entertain  for 
die  sceptic  is  thus  exprMsed : 

'**  The  Essay  On  Miracles  deserves  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous attacks  that  haTO  been  made  on  our  religion.  The  danger  results  not 
solely  iVom  the  merit  of  the  piece  :  it  results  much  more  from  that  of  the  aa». 
thor.  The  piece  itself,  like  every  other  work  of  Mr  Hume,  is  ingenioos ;  but 
its  merit  is  more  of  die  oratorical  kind  than  of  the  philosophical  The  merit  of 
the  tttdhor,  I  acknowledge,  is  great  The  many  useful  Tolumes  he  has  published 
of  hiet&iy,  as  well  as  on  criticism,  politics,  and  trcuU,  have  justly  procured 
him,  with  all  persons  of  taste  and  discernment,  the  highest  reputation  aa  a 
writer.  *  *  In  such  analysis  and  exposition,  which  I  own,  I  hare  at- 
tempted without  ceremony  or  reserve,  an  air  of  ridicule  is  unavoidable ;  but  this 
ridicule,  I  am  well  aware,  if  founded  on  mietepresentation,  will  at  hist  rebound 
upon  myself."  " 

Dr  Campbell  was  a  man  of  strong  good  sense,  and  knew  well  the  description 
of  argument  which  the  world  would  best  appreciate,  approve,  and  comprehend, 
in  answer  to  the  perplexing  subtilties  of  his  opponent  He  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  system  of  perceptions  merging  into  experience,  and  experience  regulat- 
ing the  value  of  testimony,  which  had  been  erected  by  his  adversary, — and  ap- 
pealing, not  to  the  passions  and  feelings  in  favour  of  religion,  but  to  the  com^ 
mon  convictions  which  we  deem  to  be  founded  on  reason,  and  cannot  separate 
from  eur  minds,  maintained  that  "  testimony  has  a  natural  and  original  influenoe 
on  belief,  antecedent  to  experience,''  from  which  position  he  proceeded  to  show, 
that  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  had  received  attestation  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
reason.  With  his  usual  soundness  and  good  sense,  though  scarcely  with  the 
profundity  which  the  subject  required,  Dr  Paley  joined  the  band  of  confiitors, 
while  he  left  Hume  to  triumph  in  the  retention  of  the  efiects  attributed  to  ex- 
perience, maintaining  that  the  principle  so  established  was  counteracted  by  our 
natural  expectation  ^at  the  Deity  should  manifest  his  existence,  by  doing  such 
acts  contrary  to  the  established  order  of  the  universe,  as  woidd  plainly  show 
that  order  to  be  of  his  own  fabrication,  and  at  his  own  command. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding, 
we  may  mention  that  Mr  Coleridge  in  his  Biographia  Literaria,  has  accused 
Hume  of  plagiarizing  the  exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Aasociadoa  in  that 
work,  from  the  unexpected  source  of  the  Commentary  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  on 
the  Parva  Naturalia  of 'Aristotle,  and  the  charge,  with  however  much  futility  it 
may  be  supported,  demands,  when  coming  from  so  celebrated  a  man,  the  consi- 
deration of  the  biographer.  Mr  Coleridge's  words  are,  **  In  consulting  the 
excellent  Commentiffy  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  Parva  Naturalia  of  Aris* 
totle,  I  was  struck  at  once  with  its  close  resemblance  to  Hume's  Essay  on  Asso- 
ciation. The  main  thoughts  were  the  same  in  both,  the  order  of  the  thoughts 
was  the  same,  and  even  the  illustrations  differed  only  by  Hume's  occasional  sub- 
stitution of  modem  examples^  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  several  of  my 
literary  acquaintances,  who  admitted  the  closeness  of  die  resemblance,  and  that 
it  seemed  too  great  to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence ;  but  they  thought  it 
improbable  that  Hume  should  have  held  the  pages  of  the  angelic  doctor  worth 
turning  over.  But  some  time  after,  Mr  Payne,  of  the  King's  Mews,  showed  Sir 
"  Edit.  1797,  Advert,  p.  viii. 
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Jamet  Mackintosh  some  odd  volumei  of  Si  ThonttS  Aquinas,  pc^y,  pevhapa,  from 
havingr  heard  that  Sir  Jamoi  (then  Mr)  Mackintosh,  had,  in  hia  iectures,  passed  a 
high  encomtttiil:  on  this  canonised  philosophAr,  but  chiefly  from  the  facts,  that 
the  ▼olumes  had  belonged  to  Mr  Hume,  and  had  here  and  there  marginal  navks 
and  notes  of  reference  in  his  owb  hand-writing.  Among  these  Tolumes  was  that 
which  contains  the  Parva  NaitgraHa,  hi  the  old  Latin  yersion,  swathed  and 
swaddled  in  the  commentary  afore  mentioned."  When  a  petson  has  spent  much 
time  in  the  perusal  of  works  so  unlikely  to  be  producti?e,  as  those  of  A^oinasi 
the  discovery  of  any  little  coincidence,  or  of  any  Idea  that  may  attract  attention^ 
is  a  fortunate  incident,  of  which  the  discoverer  cannot  avoid  informing  the  world, 
that  it  may  see  what  he  has  been  doing,  and  the  coincidence  in  question  is  such 
as  might  have  excused  an  allusion  to  the  subject,  as  a  curiosity.  But  it  waft 
Certainly  a  piece  of  (no  doubt  heedless)  disingenuousness  on  Uie  part  of  M» 
Coleridge,  to  make  so  broad  and  conclusive  a  statement,  without  accompanying 
it  with  a  comparison.  ''  We  have  read,"  says  a  periodical  paper  alluding  to  this 
subject,  **  the  whole  commentary  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  we  challenge  Mr 
Coleridge  to  produce  from  it  a  single  illustration,  or  expression  of  any  kind,  to 
be  found  in  Hume*8  essay.  The  whole  scope  and  end  of  Hume's  essay  is  not 
only  different  from  that  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  there  is  not  in  the  commen- 
tary of  the  'angelic  doctor*  one  idea  which  in  any  way  resembles,  or  can  be 
made  to  resemble,  the  beautiful  illustration  of  the  prince  of  sceptics."^  The 
theory  of  Hume  on  the  subject  as  corrected  in  his  Inquiry,  Is  thus  expressed : 
**  To  me,  there  appear  to  be  only  three  principles  of  connexion  among  ideas, 
namely,  refemblance,  contiguity ^  in  time  or  place,  and  cauie  or  effect.  That 
these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas,  will  not,  I  believe,  be  much  doubted. 
A  picture  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  original.  The  mention  of  one 
epartment  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  inquiry  or  discourse  concerning 
the  others ;  and  if  we  think  of  a  wound,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  reflecting  on 
the  pain  which  follows  it"^*  From  a  comparison  of  this,  with  what  Mr 
Coleridge  must  have  presumed  to  be  the  corresponding  passage  in  Aquinas,''  it 
will  be  perceived  that  a  natural  wish  to  make  the  most  of  his  reading  had 
prompted  him  to  propound  the  discovery.  Had  no  other  person  besides  Aquinas 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  regulating  principles  of  association,  and  had  Hume 
with  such  a  passage  before  him  pretended'to  have  been  the  fint  to  have  discovered 
them,  there  might  have  been  grounds  for  the  accusation ;  but  the  methods  of 
«;onnexion  discovered  by  philosophers  in  diflerent  ages,  have  been  numerous, 
and  almost  always  correct,  as  secondary  principles.  It  was  tibe  object  of  Hume 
to  gather  these  into  a  thread,  and  going  back  to  principles  as  limited  and  ulti« 
mate  as  he  could  reach,  to  state  as  nearly  as  possible,  not  all  the  methods  by 
which  ideas  were  associated,  but  to  set  bounds  to  the  abstract  principles  under 
which  these  methods  might  be  classed.  Aquinas,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no 
means  sets  bounds  to  the  principles  of  association ;  he  gives  three  meihods  of 
association,  and  in  the  matter  of  number  resembles  Hume ;  but  had  he  given 
twenty  methods,  he  might  have  more  nearly  embraced  what  Hume  has  embraced 
within  his  three  principles.     The  method  of  association  by  resemblance  is  the 

■•  Blackwood's  Magazine,  v.  iii.  656. 

«  Works,  iv.  p.  26. 

^  The  passage  is  as  follovra  >  *'  similiter  etiam  quandoque  reminisdtar  aliquis  indpiens  ab 
aliqua  re,  ciijus  memomtur  a  qua  procedit  ad  aliam  tripUei  ratione,  Quandoque  quidem 
radone  similUttdiniSf  slcat  quando  aliquis  memoratur  da  »icnite,  et  per  iioc  oeourrit  ei  Plato, 
qui  est  simills  ei  in  sapientia ;  quandoque  vero  ratione  conirarietalis^  sicut  si  aliquis  memoro- 
tur  Hectoris,  et  per  hoc  occurrit  ei  Achilles.  Quandoque  vero  ratione  propinquUat'u  cujus- 
cuiique,  sIcut  cum  aliquis  memor  est  potris,  et  per  hoc  occurrit  ei  Alius.  Et  eadem  mtio  est 
de  quacunque  alia  propinquitate  vel  sodetatis,  vei  loci,  vel  temporis,  ct  propter  hoc  fit 
reminiscentia,  quia  motus  horum  se  invicem  cojisequuiitur.*' 
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•nly  one  stated  by  both :  with  regard  to  the  leoond  prindple  by  Aquinai^  contn^ 
riety,  from  the  iUiistiation  with  niAiidi  he  has  accompanied  it,  he  appearato  mean 
local  or  physical  oppoaition,  such  as  the  opposition  of  two  combatants  in  a  battle, 
and  not  the  interpretation  now  generally  bestowed  on  the  term  by  philosophem 
But  supposing  him  to  have  understood  it  in  the  latter  sense,  Hume  haa  taken 
paina  to  show  that  contiariety  cannot  easily  be  admitted  as  a  fourth  ultimate 
principle :  thus  in  a  note  he  says,  ^*  For  instance,  contrast  or  contrariety  is  also 
a  connexion  among  ideas,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of 
catiffofjon  and  manblance.  Where  two  objects  are  contrary,  the  one  destioya 
the  other ;  that  is,  is  the  cause  of  its  annihilation,  and  the  idea  of  the  annihila^ 
tion  of  an  object,  implies  the  idea  of  its  former  existence."  Aquinas,  it  will  be 
remarked,  entirely  omiu  *^  cause  and  effect,'^  and  his  *'  contiguity "  is  of  a 
totally  different  nature  from  that  of  Hume,  since  it  embraces  an  Ulustratioo 
which  Hume  would  hare  referred  to  the  principle  of  ''  cause  and  effect.^ 

**  I  had  always,"  says  Hume,  in  reference  to  the  work  we  hare  just  been 
noticing,  **  entertained  a  notion  that  my  want  of  success  in  publishing  the 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  had  proceeded  more  from  the  manner  than  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  rery  usual  indiscretion,  in  going  to  the 
press  too  early.  I,  therefore,  cast  the  first  part  of  the  work  anew,  in  the  Inquiry 
concerning  Human  Understanding,  which  was  published  while  I  was  at  Tiuin. 
But  this  piece  ¥ras  at  first  little  more  sucoessfal  than  the  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature.  On  my  return  from  Italy,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  all  England 
in  a  ferment,  on  account  of  Dr  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry,  while  my  performance 
was  entirely  orerlooked  and  neglected." 

About  this  period,  Hume  auflered  the  loss  of  a  mother,  who^  according  to  hia 
own  account,  when  speaking  of  his  earlier  days,  was  ''  a  woman  of  singular 
merit,  who,  though  young  and  handsome,  deroted  herself  entirely  to  the  rearing 
of  her  children ;"  and  the  philosopher  seems  to  have  regarded  her  with  a  strong^ 
and  doTOted  affection.  He  was  a  man  whose  disposition  led  him  to  unite  him- 
self to  the  world  by  few  of  the  ordinary  ties,  but  the  few  which  imperceptibly 
held  him,  were  not  broken  without  pain ;  on  these  occasions  the  philosopher 
yielded  to  the  man,  and  the  cold  sceptic  discorered  the  feelings  with  which 
nature  had  gifted  him,  which  at  other  moments  lay  chained  by  the  bonds  of  hia 
powerful  reason.  A  very  different  account  of  the  effect  of  this  eyent,  from  what 
we  have  just  now  stated,  is  given  in  the  passage  we  are  about  to  quote  (as  copied 
in  the  Quarterly  ReWew,)  from  the  travels  of  the  American  Silliuan.  Without 
arguing  as  to  the  probability  or  improbability  of  its  containing  a  true  statement, 
let  us  remark  that  it  is  destitute  of  proofs  a  quality  it  amply  requires,  being 
given  by  the  traveller  forty  years  after  the  death  of  the  philosopher,  fixim  the 
report  of  an  individual,  while  the  circumstance  is  not  one  which  would  have 
probably  escaped  the  religious  zeal  of  some  of  Mr  Hume's  commentators. 

**  It  seems  that  Hume  received  a  religious  education  from  his  mother,  and 
early  in  life  was  the  subject  of  strong  and  hopeful  religious  impressions ;  but  aa 
he  approached  manhood  they  were  ef&ced,  and  confirmed  infidelity  succeeded. 
Maternal  partiality,  however,  alarmed  at  first,  came  at  length  to  look  with  less 
and  less  pain  upon  this  declension,  and  filial  love  and  reverence  seem  to  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  pride  of  phUosophical  scepticism ;  for  Hume  now  applied  him- 
self with  unwearied  and  unhappily  with  successful  efforts,  to  sap  the  foundation  of 
his  mother'b  fiiith.  Having  succeeded  in  this  dreadful  work,  he  went  abroad 
into  foreign  countries;  and  as  he  was  returning,  an  express  met  him  in  London, 
with  a  letter  from  his  mother,  informing  him  that  she  was  in  a  deep  decline,  and 
could  not  long  survive :  she  said  she  found  herself  without  any  support  in  her 
distress  :  that  ho  had  taken  away  that  source  of  comfort  upon  which,  in  all  casei 
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of  affliction,  the  ined  to  rely,  and  that  she  now  found  her  mind  sinking  into 
despair.  She  did  not  doubt  but  her  son  would  afford  her  some  substitute  for  lier 
religion,  and  she  conjured  him  to  hasten  to  her,  or  at  least  to  send  her  a  letter, 
containing  such  consolations  as  philosophy  can  afford  to  a  dying  mortaL  Hume 
was  OTOrwhelmed  with  anguish  on  receiving  this  letter,  and  hastened  to  Scot- 
land, traTelling  day  and  night ;  but  before  he  arrived,  his  mother  expired.  No 
permanent  impression  seems,  however,  to  have  been  made  on  his  mind  by  this 
most  trying  event ;  and  whatever  remorse  he  might  have  felt  at  the  moment,  he 
soon  relapsed  into  his  wonted  obduracy  of  heart" 

On  the  appearance  of  this  anecdote,  Mr  (now  baron)  Hume,  the  philosopher^i. 
nephew,  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  the  following 
anecdote,  of  a  more  pleasing  nature,  connected  with  the  same  circumstance ;  and 
while  it  is  apparent  that  it  stands  on  better  ground,  we  may  mention  that  it  is 
acknowledged  by  the  reviewer  as  an  authenticated  contradiction  to  the  statement 
of  Sillimau.  *'  David  and  he  (the  hon.  Mr  Boyle,  brother  of  the  earl  of 
Glasgow)  were  both  in  London,  ai  the  period  when  David^s  mother  died.  Mr 
Boyle,  hearing  of  it,  soon  after  went  into  his  apartment,  for  they  lodged  in  the 
same  house,  where  he  found  him  in  the  deepest  affliction,  and  in  a  flood  of  tear& 
After  the  usual  topics  of  condolence,  Mr  Boyle  said  to  him,  *  My  friend  you  owe 
this  uncommon  grief  to  your  having  thrown  off  the  principles  of  religion ;  for  if 
you  had  not,  you  would  have  been  consoled  with  the  firm  belief,  that  the  good 
lady,  who  was  not  only  the  best  of  mothers,  but  the  most  pious  of  Christians,  was 
completely  happy  in  the  realms  of  the  just'  To  which  David  replied,  *  Though 
I  throw  out  my  speculations  to  entertain  the  learned  and  metaphysical  world, 
Tet,  in  other  things,  I  do  not  think  so  difSsrently  from  the  rest  of  mankind  as 
yon  imagine.' " 

Hume  returned,  in  1749,  to  the  retirement  of  his  brother's  house  at  Nine- 
wells,  and  during  a  residence  there  for  two  years,  continued  his  remodeling 
of  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  and  prepared  for  the  press  his  celebrated 
Political  Discourses.  The  former  production  appeared  in  1751,  under  the  title 
t»f  an.  **  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,"  published  by  Millar,  the 
celebrated  bookseller.  Hume  considered  this  the  most  perfect  of  his  works,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  admiration  of  the  clearness  of  the  arguments,  and  the 
beautiful  precision  of  the  theories ;  the  world,  however,  did  not  extend  to  it 
the  balmy  influence  of  popularity,  and  it  appeared  to  the  author,  that  all  his 
literary  eflbrts  were  doomed  to  the  unhappy  fate  of  being  little  regarded  at  firsts 
and  of  gradually  decaying  into  oblivion.  **  In  my  opinion,"  he  saya,  **  (who 
ought  not  to  judge  on  that  subject,)  [it]  is,  of  all  my  writings,  historical,  philo> 
sophical,  or  literary,  incomparably  the  best  It  came  unnoticed  and  unobserved 
into  the  world.'' 

In  1753,  and  during  the  author's  residence  in  Edinburgh,  appeared  his 
''  Political  Discourses."  The  subjects  of  these  admirable  essays  were  of  interest 
to  every  one,  the  method  of  treating  them  was  comprehensible  to  persons  of 
oommon  discernment ;  above  all,  they  treated  subjects  on  which  the  prejudices 
of  few  absolutely  refused  conviction  by  argument,  and  the  author  had  the  oppop- 
tnnity  of  being  appreciated  and  admired,  even  when  telling  tiiiths.  The  bo<^ 
in  these  circumstances,  was,  in  the  authoi^s  words,  **  the  only  work  of  mine 
that  was  successful  on  the  first  publication.  It  was  well  received  abroad  and  at 
home."  The  chief  subjects  were,  **  Commerce,  money,  interest,  the  balance 
of  trade,  the  populousness  of  ancient  nations,  the  idea  of  a  perfect  common- 
wealth." Sir  Josiah  Child,  Sir  William  Petty,  Hobbes,  and  Locke,  had  pre- 
viously given  the  glimmerings  of  more  liberal  principles  on  trade  and  manufao- 
tore  than  those  which  they  saw  praotisedy  and  hinted  at  the  common  projudioes 
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on  the  UM  of  money  and  the  value  of  iaboiir ;  but  Hume  was  tbe  fint  to  skeieh 
an  outline  of  loaie  biancbee  of  tlie  benevolent  iyitem  of  political  eoooomy 
firamed  by  hia  iUnata'ioua  friend^  Adam  Smitb.  He  laid  down  labow  as  the  only 
criterion  of  all  Talue,  made  a  near  approadi  to  an  aaoertainment  of  the  true 
Talue  of  the  predout  metals,  a  point  not  yet  fuUy  fixed  among  eoonomiati ;  dia> 
covered  the  baneful  effects  of  commercial  limitations  as  obliging  the  nation  to 
trade  in  a  less  profitable  manner  than  it  would  choose  to  do  if  unconstrained,  and 
predicted  the  dangerous  ooDsequenees  of  the  funding  systom.  The  esmy  on  the 
populousness  of  ancient  nations,  was  a  sceptical  analysis  of  the  authorities  on  that 
subjecti  doubting  their  aocuracy,  on  the  principle  of  political  economy  that  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation  must  have  a  ratio  to  its  fruitfulneH  and 
their  industry.  Tbe  essay  was  elaborately  answered  by  Dr  Wallace,  in  a  Disser- 
tation of  the  Numbers  of  Mankind,  but  that  gentleman  only  produced  a  host  of 
those  **  authorities,"  the  efficacy  of  which  Mr  Hume  has  doubted  on  prindple. 
This  essay  is  an  extremely  useful  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  in  tha 
£ssay  on  Miracles  BIr  Hume's  *"  idea  of  a  perfect  commonwealth,'  has  been 
objected  to  as  an  impracticable  system.  The  author  probably  had  the  wisdom 
to  make  this  discovery  himself,  and  might  have  as  soon  expected  it  to  be  appli- 
cable to  pmctiee,  as  a  geometrician  might  dream  of  his  angles,  straight  lines,  and 
p<dnU,  being  literally  accomplished  in  the  measurement  of  an  estate,  or  the 
Iwilding  of  a  house.  The  whole  represents  men  without  passions  or  pr^dices 
working  like  machines ;  and  Hume  no  doubt  admitted,  that  while  psssion,  pre- 
judice, and  habit,  forbade  the  safe  attempt  of  such  projects,  such  abstract  struc- 
tures ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  legislator,  as  Ihe  forms  into  which, 
so  fiur  as  he  can  do  it  with  safety,  he  ought  to  stretch  the  systems  under  bis 
administration*  Plato,  More,  Harrington,  Hobbes,  and  (according  to  some 
accounts,)  Bericeley^'  bad  employed  their  ingenuity  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
Hume  seems  to  have  oonsideied  it  worthy  of  his  attention. 

In  February,  1753,  David  Hume  succeeded  the  celebrated  Ruddiman,  as 
libiarian  to  tbe  Faculty  of  Advocates.  The  salary  was  at  that  time  very  trifling, 
•omewhere  we  believe  about  £40,  but  tbe  duties  were  probably  little  more  thiun 
nominal,  and  the  situation  was  considered  an  acquisition  to  a  man  «f  literary 
habits.  It  was»  with  this  ample  field  of  authority  at  his  command,  that  he  seen* 
to  have  finally  determined  to  write  a  portion  of  the  History  of  England.  In 
1757,  circumstances  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted  induced  him  to  lelinquiah 
this  appointment 

In  1753,  appeared  the  first  (published)  volume  of  tbe  History  of  England, 
embracing  the  period  from  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  the  death  of 
Charles  the  First ;  and  passing  over  intermediate  events,  we  may  mentioo  that 
the  next  volume,  conteining  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  events  to  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  appeared  in  1756,  and  the  third,  containing  the  History  of 
the  house  of  Tudor,  was  published  in  1759.  ''I  was,  I  own,"  says  the  author 
with  refofence  to  the  first  volume, ''  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of  the  success 
of  this  work.  I  thought  that  I  was  the  only  historian  that  had  at  once  neglected 
present  power,  interest,  and  authority,  and  the  cry  of  popular  prejudices ;  and 
as  the  sul^t  was  suited  to  every  capacity,  I  expected  proportional  applause. 
But  miserpble  waa  my  disappmntment ;  I  was  assailed  by  one  cry  of  reproach, 
disapprobation,  and  even  detestation ;  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish,  whig  and 
tory,  churchman  and  sectary,  freethinker  and  religionist,  patriot  and  courtier, 
united  in  their  lage  against  the  man,  who  had  presumed  to  shed  a  generous  tMK 
for  the  ftite  of  (Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Strafibrd ;  and  after  the  first  ebullitions 
of  their  fury  were  over,  what  was  still  more  mortiiying,  the  book  seemed  to  sink 
M  In  the  anonyBuiiisadventarHS  of  Giovanni  deliuoca. 
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into  oblinoD.*^  Of  the  aeoond  he  nys^  ''This  perrormanoe  hi^^pened  to  give 
law  diipleaiiure  to  the  whigf ,  and  was  better  reoeifed.  It  not  only  >rofe  itielf, 
but  helped  to  buoy  up  in  unfortunate  brother.*'  Of  the  History  of  England  it 
ii  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  fair  and  unbiaied  opinion,  beouiie,  while  the 
antlior  is,  in  general,  one  of  the  moit  impartial  writers  on  this  subject,  it  is 
Maroely  a  paradox  to  say,  that  the  few  partialities  in  which  he  has  indulged, 
hate  done  more  to  warp  the  mind  than  the  violent  prejudices  of  others.  Pre- 
▼ioua  to  hia  history,  those  who  wrote  on  political  subjects  ranged  themselves  in 
parties,  and  each  man  prodaimed  with  open  mouth  the  side  for  which  he  was 
about  to  argue,  and  men  heard  him  as  a  special  pleader.  Hume  locked  orer 
•rents  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher;  he  seemed  to  be  careless  of  the  extent  or 
the  good  or  bad  of  either  party.  On  neither  side  did  he  abuse,  on  neither  did 
he  fauid  or  eren  justify.  The  side  which  he  adopted  seldom  enjoyed  approba^ 
tion  or  even  vindication,  and  only  in  apology  did  he  distinguish  it  from  that  to 
which  he  was  inimicaL  From  this  peculiarity,  the  opinions  to  which  he  leaned 
aequired  strength  from  the  snl&age  of  one  so  apparently  impartial  and  uncon- 
cerned. Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  generally  attributed  however  to  Hume 
as  an  historian,  we  cannot  set  him  down  as  an  enemy  to  liberty.  No  man  had 
grander  views  of  the  power  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  higher  majeity  of 
intellect,  when  compared  wiUi  the  external  attributes  of  rank ;  and  the  writings 
of  a  republican  could  not  exceed  in  depicting  this  feeling,  the  picture  he  has 
drawn  ii  the  parliament  of  Charles  the  First,  and  of  the  striking  circumstances 
of  the  king's  condemnation.  The  instances  in  which  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  inconsistent,  may,  perhaps,  be  more  attributed  to  his  habits,  than 
to  hia  f^inions.  His  indolent  benevolence  prompted  a  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed,  and  he  felt  a  reluctance  to  justify  those  who  assumed  the  aspect  of 
active  assailants,  from  whatever  cause ;  while  in  matters  of  religion,  riewing  all 
persuasions  in  much  the  same  aspect,  unprejudiced  himself,  he  felt  a  contempt 
for  those  who  indulged  in  prejudice,  and  was  more  inclined  to  censure  than  to 
vindicate  those  who  acted  from  religious  impulse.  With  all  his  partialities,  how- 
ever, let  those  who  study  the  character  of  the  author  while  they  read  his  history 
racoUecty  that  he  never  made  literature  bow  to  rank,  that  he  never  flattered  a 
great  man  to  obtain  a  &v<Nir,  and  that,  though  l<mg  poor,  he  waa  always  inde- 
pendent. Of  the  seeming  contradiction  between  his  life  and  opinioni,  we  quote 
the  following  applicable  remarks  from  the  Edinburgh  Reriew : 

''  Few  things  seem  mora  unaccountable,  and  indeed  absurd,  than  that  Hume 
should  have  taken  part  with  high  church  and  high  monarchy  men.  The  perse- 
cutions which  he  sufficed  in  his  youth  from  the  presbyterians,  may,  perhaps,  have 
infhienced  hia  ecclesiastical  partialities.  But  that  he  should  have  sided  with  the 
TudoiB  and  the  Stuarts  against  the  people,  seems  quite  inconsistent  with  all  the 
great  tiaite  of  his  character.  His  unrivaled  sagacity  must  have  looked  with 
contempt  on  the  preposterous  arguments  by  which  the  ju9  diviman  was  main*' 
tained.  His  natural  benevolence- must  have  suggested  the  cruelty  of  subjecting 
the  enjoyments  of  thousands  to  the  caprice  of  one  unfeeling  individual :  and  his 
own  practical  independence  in  private  life,  might  have  taught  him  the  value  of 
those  feelings  whidi  he  has  so  misdiievoiisly  derided.  Mr  Fox  seems  to  have 
^•en  struck  with  some  surprise  at  tliis  strange  tnit  in  the  character  of  our  philo- 
aopher.  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Laing  he  says,  '  He  was  an  excellent  man,  and  of 
gieat  powers  of  mind ;  but  his  partiality  to  kings  and  princes  is  intolereble. 
Nay,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  ridiculous :  and  is  more  like  the  foolish  admira- 
tion which  women  and  childran  sometimes  have  for  kings,  than  the  opinion, 
right  or  wrong,  of  a  philosopher.* " 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  enumerate  the  controversial  attacka  on  Hume's 
uu  0 
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Hiftory  <if  England.  Dr  Hurd  in  his  ]>iak>giiet  on  the  English  Gonstiiution 
stoutly  combated  his  opinions.  Miller  brought  the  foroe  of  his  strongly  thinking 
mind  to  a  consideration  of'  the  subject  at  great  length,  but  he  assumed  too  mucfa 
the  aspect  of  a  special  pleader.  Dr  Birch  and  Dr  Towsis  entered  on  minule 
examinations  of  particular  portions  of  the  narratiTe,  and  the  late  major  Cart^ 
wrigfat,  with  more  fancy  than  reason,  almost  caricatured  the  opinions  of  thoae 
who  considered  that  Hume  had  designedly  painted  the  goTemment  of  the  Tudon 
in  arbitrary  coloun,  to  relieve  that  of  the  Stuarti.  Mr  Laing  appealed  as  the 
champion  of  the  Scottish  patriots,  and  Dr  M'Grio  as  the  vindicator  of  the  pres- 
byterians;  and  within  these  few  past  yean,  two  ehibonite  woxks  hare  fuUy 
examined  the  statements  and  representations  of  Hume, — ^the  British  Empire  €i 
Mr  Brodie,  and  the  extremely  impartial  Constitutional  History  of  Hallam. 

In  the  interval  betwixt  the  publication  of  the  first  and  second  rolumes  of  the 
History,  Hume  ]Nroduced  the  **  Natural  History  of  Religion."  lliis  production 
is  one  of  those  which  Warburton  delighted  to  honour.  In  a  pamphlet  which 
Hume  attributed  to  Hurd,  he  thus  politely  notices  it :  **  The  few  excepted  out 
of  the  whole  race  of  mankind  are,  we  see,  our  philosopher  and  his  gang,  with 
their  pedlars'  ware  of  matter  and  motion,  who  penetnUe  by  tlieir  dis^uisitiont 
into  the  secret  structure  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  to  extract,  like  the 
naturalists  in  Gulliver,  sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers ;  just  as  wise  a  project  as  this 
of  raising  religion  out  of  the  intrigues  of  matter  and  motion.  We  see  what 
the  man  would  be  at,  through  all  his  disguises,  and  no  doubt,  he  would  be  much 
mortified  if  we  did  not ;  though  the  discovery  we  make,  is  only  this,  tiiat,  of  all 
the  slanders  against  revelation,  this  before  us  is  the  tritest,  the  dirtiest,  and  the 
most  worn  in  the  drudgery  of  free-thinking,  not  but  it  may  pass  with  his  frienda^ 
and  they  have  my  free  leave  to  make  their  best  of  it.  What  I  quote  it  for,  is 
only  to  show  the  rancour  of  heart  which  possesses  this  unhappy  man,  and 
which  could  induce  him  to  employ  an  insinuation  against  the  Christian  and  the 
Jewish  religions ;  not  only  of  no  weight  in  itself,  but  of  none,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  even  in  his  own  opinion,"  ^"  Hume  says,  he  ''  found  by  Warburton^ 
railing"  that  his  **  booha  were  beginning  to  be  esteemed  in  good  company;" 
and  of  the  particular  attention  which  the  prelate  bestowed  on  the  sceptic,  sock 
specimens  as  the  following  are  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the  former : 
''  I  am  strongly  tempted  too,  to  have  a  stroke  at  Hume  in  parting.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  little  book,  called  Philosophical  Essays  :  in  one  of  which  he  argues 
against  the  hope  of  a  God,  and  in  another  (very  needlessly  you  will  say,)  against 
the  possibility  of  mirades.  He  has  crowned  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  yet  he 
has  a  considerable  post  under  government  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  justice 
on  his  arguments  against  miracles,  which  I  think  might  be  done  in  few  werdA 
But  does  he  deserve  notice  ?  Is  he  known  among  you  f  Fray  anaww  me-  these 
questions ;  for,  if  his.  own  weight  keeps  him  down,  1  should  be  sorry  to  coatrii* 
bute  to  his  advancement  to  any  place  but  the  pillory."^ 

Of  the  very  difierent  manner  in  which  he  esteemed  a  calm,  and  a  scurrikms 
critic,  we  have  happily  been  able  to  obtain  an  instance,  in  a  copy  of  a  curious 
letter  of  Hume,  which,  although  the  envelope  is  unfortunately  lost,  and  the 
whole  is  somewhat  mutilated,  we  can  perceive  firom  the  circumstances,  to  have 
been  addressed  to  Dr  John  Stewart,  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Laws  of  Motion. 
It  afibrds  a  singular  instance  of  the  calm  and  forgiving  spirit  of  the  philosopher : 
''  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  peace,  that  I  am  resolved  to  drop  tliis  matter  alto- 
gether, and  not  to  insert  a  syllable  in  the  preface,  which  can  have  a  reference  te 
your  essay.     The  truth  is,  1  could  take  no  revenge  but  such  a  one  as  would  have 

»  Warburton's  works,  vii.  861,  868. 

^  Lettora  from  a  late  Rev.  Prelate,  to  one  of  his  Friends,  1806,  p.  II. 
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b6«n  a  great  deal  too  cruel,  and  mach  exoeeding  the  oflenoe ;  for  though  moil 
authon  think,  that  a  oontemptuoui  manner  of  treating  their  writings  is  but 
slightly  rerenged  by  hurting  the  personal  character  and  the  honour  of  their 
antagonists,  I  am  very  far  from  being  of  that  opinion.  Besides,  as  I  am  as  certain 
as  I  can  be  of  any  thing,  (and  I  am  not  such  a  sceptic  as  you  may  perhaps 
imagine,)  that  your  inserting  such  remarkable  alterations  in  the  printed  copy 
proceeded  entirely  from  precipitancy  and  passion,  not  from  any  formed  inten* 
tion  of  deoeiring  the  society,  1  would  not  take  adfantage  of  such  an  incident, 
to  throw  a  slur  on  a  man  of  merit,  whom  I  esteem  though  I  might  hare  reason 
to  complain  of  him.  When  I  am  abused  by  such  a  fellow  as  Warburton,  whom 
I  neither  know  nor  care  for,  I  can  kugh  at  him.  But  if  Dr  Stewart  approaches 
any  way  towards  the  same  style  of  writing,  I  own  it  vexes  me ;  because  I  con* 
dude  that  some  unguarded  circumstances  of  my  conduct,  though  contrary  to  my 
intention  had  given  occasion  to  it  As  to  your  situation  with  regard  to  lord 
Karnes,  I  am  not  so  good  a  judge.  I  only  know,  that  you  had  so  much  the 
better  of  the  ailment  that  you  ought  upon  that  account  to  have  been  move 
reserved  in  your  expressiona  All  raillery  ought  to  be  avoided  in-  philosophical 
argument,  both  because  (it  is)  unphilosophical,  and  because  it  cannot  but  be 
offensive,  let  it  be  ever  so  gentle.  What  then  must  we  think  with  regard  to  so 
many  insinuations  of  irreligion,  to  which  lord  Kames's  paper  gave  not  the  least 
occasion  ?  This  spirit  of  the  inquisitor  is,  in  you,  the  effect  of  passion,  and  what 
a  cool  moment  would  easily  correct  But  when  it  predominates  in  the  cbaxao* 
ter,  what  ravages  has  it  committed  on  reason,  virtue,  truth,  sobriety,  and  every 
thing  that  is  valuable  among  mankind  1  "-^We  may  at  this  period  of  his  life  oon* 
sider  Hume  as  having  reached  the  age  when  the  mind  has  entirely  ceased  to 
bend  to  circumstances,  and  cannot  be  made  to  alter  its  habitu  Speaking  of  him 
in  this  advanced  period  of  bis  life,  an  author  signing  himself  G.  N.  and  detailing 
•ome  anecdotes  of  Hume,  with  whom  he  says  he  was  acquainted,  states  (in  the 
Soots  Magazine),  that  **  his  great  views  of  being  singular,  and  a  vanity  to  show 
himself  superior  to  most  people,  led  him  to  advance  many  axioms  that  were  die* 
sonUnt  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  led  him  into  sceptical  doctrines,  only  to 
•how  how  minute  and  pusling  Uiey  were  to  other  folk ;  in  so  far,  that  1  have 
(rflen  seen  him  (in  various  companies,  according  as  he  saw  some  enthusiastie 
person  there),  combat  either  their  religious  or  politioal  principles ;  nay,  after 
lie  had  struck  them  dumb,  take  up  the  ai^ument  on  their  side,  with  equal  good 
humour,  wit,  and  jocoseness,  all  to  show  his  pre-eminency."  The  same  penon 
mentions  his  social  feelings,  and  the  natural  disposition  of  his  temper  to  flow 
with  the  current  of  whatever  society  he  was  in  ;  and  that  while  he  never  gani« 
bled  he  had  a  natoral  liking  to  whist  playing,  and  was  so  accomplished  a  player 
as  to  be  the  subject  of  a  shameless  proposal  on  the  part  of  a  needy  man  of  rank, 
for  bettering  their  mutual  fortunes,  which  it  need  not  be  said  was  repelled. 

But  the  late  lamented  Henry  M^Kensie,  who  has  attempted  to  embody  the 
character  of  the  sceptic  in  the  beautiful  fiction  of  La  Rodie,  has  drawn,  from 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  chaiacter,  and  his  great  acquaintance  with  the  philoso* 
pher,  a  more  pleasing  picture.  His  words  are,  *'  The  unfortunate  nature  of  hit 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  theoretical  principles  of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
never  influenced  his  regard  for  men  who  held  very  opposite  sentiments  on  those 
subjects,  which  he  never,  like  some  vain  shallow  sceptics,  introduced  into  social 
discourse ;  on  the  contrary,  when  at  any  time  the  conversation  tended  that  way, 
he  was  desirous  rather  of.  avoiding  any  serious  discuision  on  matten  which  he 
wished  to  confine  to  the  graver  and  less  dangerous  consideration  of  cool  philo* 
sophy.  He  had,  it  might  be  nid,  in  the  lang^uage  which  the  Grecian  histonan 
applies  to  an  illustrious  Roman,  two  minds ;  one-  which  indulged  in  the  meto- 
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phyiical  •oepticiim  whidi  his  goniut  oould  invent,  but  whidi  it  oould  not  always 
disentangle ;  another,  simple,  natural,  and  playful,  which  made  his  oonTenatioo 
delightful  to  his  firiends,  and  even  frequently  conciliated  men  whose  principles  of 
belief  his  philosophical  doubts,  if  they  had  not  power  to  shake,  liad  grieved  and 
olleoded.  During  the  latter  period  of  his  life  I  was  frequently  in  his  company 
amidst  penons  of  genuine  piety,  and  I  never  heard  him  venture  a  rsmark  at 
which  such  men,  or  ladies — still  more  susceptible  than  men — oould  take  oflbnoew 
His  good  nature  and  benevolence  prevented  such  an  injury  to  his  hearers ;  it 
was  unfortunate  that  he  often  forgot  what  injury  some  of  his  writings  might  do 
to  his  readera."^^ 

Hume  was  now  a  man  of  a  very  full  habit,  and  somewhat  given  to  indolence 
in  all  occupations  but  that  of  literature.  An  account  of  himself,  in  a  letter  to  hia 
relation  Mrs  Dyaart  may  amuse  from  its  calm  pleasantry,  and  good  humour.: 
**  My  compliments  to  his  solicitonhip.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  a  hone  at 
present  to  carry  my  fat  carcase,  to  pay  its  respects  to  his  superior  obesity.  But 
if  he  finds  travelling  requisite  either  for  his  health  or  the  captain's,  we  shall  bo 
glad  to  entertam  him  here  as  long  as  we  can  do  it  at  another's  expense,  in 
hopes  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  do  it  at  our  own.  Fray,  tell  the  solicitor  that 
I  have  been  reading  lately,  in  an  old  author  called  Strabo,  that  in  some  cities  of 
ancient  Gaul,  there  was  a  fixed  legal  standard  established  for  coqwlency,  and 
that  the  senate  kept  a  measure,  beyond  which,  if  any  belly  presumed  to  increase, 
the  proprietor  of  that  belly  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  to  Uie  public,  proportion- 
able to  its  rotundity.  Ill  would  it  &re  with  his  worship  and  I  (me),  if  such  a 
law  should  pass  our  parliament,  for  I  am  afraid  we  are  already  got  beyond  the 
statute.  I  wonder,  indeed,  no  harpy  of  the  treasury  has  ever  thought  of  this 
method  of  raising  money.  Taxes  on  luxury  are  always  most  approved  of,  and 
no  one  will  say  that  the  carrying  about  a  portly  belly  is  of  any  use  or  necessity. 
*11s  a  mere  superfluous  ornament,  and  is  a  proof  too,  that  its  proprietor  enjoys 
greater  plenty  than  he  puts  to  a  good  use  ;  and,  therefore,  'tis  fit  to  reduce  him 
to  a  level  with  his  fellow  subje^,  by  taxes  and  impositions.  As  the  lean 
people  are  the  most  active,  unquiet,  and  ambitious,  they  every  where  govern  the 
world,  and  may  certainly  oppress  their  antagonists  whenever  they  please. 
Heaven  forbid  Uiat  whig  and  tory  should  ever  be  abolished,  for  then  the  nation 
might  be  split  into  fat  and  lean,  and  our  faction  I  am  airaid  would  be  in  a 
piteous  taking.  The  only  comfort  is,  if  they  oppress  us  very  much  we  should 
at  last  change  sides  with  them.  Besides,  who  knows  if  a  tax  were  imposed  on 
fatness,  but  some  jealous  divine  might  pretend  that  the  church  was  in  djuiger.  1 
cannot  but  bless  the  memory  of  JuUus  Gaasar,  for  the  great  esteem  he  expressed 
for  fat  men,  and  his  aversion  to  lean  ones.  All  the  world  allows  that  the  emperor 
was  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  was,  and  the  greatest  judge  of  mankind.^ 

In  the  year  1756,  the  philosophical  calm  of  Hume  appeared  in  danger  of 
being  disturbed  by  the  fulminations  of  the  church.  The  outcry  against  bis 
doubting  philosophy  became  loud,  scepticism  began  to  be  looked  on  as  synoni* 
mous  with  infidelity,  and  some  of  the  fiercer  spirits  endeavoured  to  urge  on  the 
church  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  freedom  of  opinion.  The  discussion  of 
the  subject  commenced  before  the  committee  of  overtures  on  the  S7th  of  May, 
and  a  long  debate  ensued,  in  which  some  were  pleased  to  maintain,  that  Hume, 
not  being  a  Christian,  was  not  a  fit  person  to  be  judged  by  the  venenble  oourt» 
For  a  more  full  narrative  of  those  proceedings,  we  refer  to  the  life  of  Henry 
Home  of  Kames,  who  was  subjected  to  the  same  attempt  at  persecution.  In  an 
analysis  of  the  works  of  the  two  authors,  published  during  the  session  of  the 
assembly,  and  circulated  among  the  members,  the  respectable  author,  with  a 
*^  M'Kena<;'s  Life  of  Home,  p.  xO. 
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laudable  sanxiety  to  find  an  enemy  to  the  religion  he  profeoed,  laid  down  the 
following,  as  propotitions  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  proTO  were  the  arowed 
opinions  of  Mr  Hume  : — '*  1st,  All  distinction  between  Tirtue  and  vice  is  merely 
imaginary — 2nd,  Justice  has  no  foundation  fiurther  than  it  contributes  to  public 

adrantage — 3d,  Adultery  is  very  lawful,   but  sometimes  not  expedient 4th, 

Religion  and  its  ministers  are  prejudicial  to  mankind,  and  will  always  be  found 
either  to  run  into  the  heights  c^  superstition  or  enthusiasm — 5th,  Christianity 
has  no  eyidence  of  its  being  a  dinne  revelation — 6th,  Of  all  the  modes  of  Chris* 
tianity,  popery  is  the  best,  and  the  reformation  from  thence  was  only  the  work 
of  madmen  and  enthusiasts."  The  overture  was  rejected  by  the  committee,  and 
the  indefatigable  vindicators  of  religion  brought  the  matter  under  a  different 
shape  before  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  but  that  body  very  properly  decided 
on  several  grounds,  among  which,  not  the  least  applicable  was,  **  to  prevent  their 
entering  further  into  so  abstruse  and  metaphysical  a  subject,"  that  it  **  would  be 
more  for  the  purposes  of  edification  to  dismiss  the  process." 

In  1759,  appeared  Dr  Robertson*s  History  of  Scotland,  and  the  similarity  of 
the  subjects  in  which  he  and  Hume  were  engaged,  produced  an  interchange  of 
information,  and  a  lasting  friendship,'  honourable  to  both  these  great  men. 
Hume  was  singularly  destitute  of  literary  jealousy  ;  and  of  the  unafiMed  welcome 
which  he  gave  to  a  work  treading  on  his  own  peculiar  path,  we  could  give  many 
instances,  did  our  limits  permit  He  never  withheld  a  helping  hand  to  any 
author  who  might  be  considered  his  rival,  and,  excepting  in  one  instance,  never 
peevishly  mentioned  a  living  literary  author  in  his  worka  The  instance  we 
allude  to,  is  a  remark  on  Mr  Tytler*s  vindication  of  queen  Mary,  and  referring 
the  reader  to  a  copy  of  it  below,"  it  is  right  to  remark,  that  it  seems  more 
dictated  by  contempt  of  the  arguments,  than  spleen  towards  the  person  of  the 
author. 

Any  account  of  the  literary  society  in  which  Hume  spent  his  hours  of  leisure 
and  conviviality,  would  involve  us  in  a  complete  literary  history  of  Scotland 
during  that  period,  unsuitable  to  a  biographical  dictionary.  With  all  the  emi- 
nent men  of  that  illustrious  period  of  Scottish  literature,  he  was  eminently 
acquainted ;  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  man  of  dignified  and  respected  intellect, 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  great  names ;  but  in  the  less  calm  employments 
in  which  literary  men  of  all  periods  occupy  themselves,  he  was  somewhat  shunned, 
as  a  person  too  lukewarm,  indolent,  and  good-humoured,  to  support  literary  wai^ 
fare.  An  amusing  specimen  of  his  character  in  this  respect,  is  mentioned  by 
M'Kenzie  in  his  life  of  Home.  When  two  numbers  of  a  periodical  work,  entitled 
"  The  Edinburgh  Reriew,"  were  published  in  1755,  the  bosom  friends  of  Hume, 
who  were  the  conductors,  concealed  it  from  him,  because,  "  1  have  heard,"  says 
M'Kenzie,  ''  that  they  were  afraid  both  of  his  extreme  good  natwe,  and  his 
extreme  artlessness ;  that,  from  the  one,  their  criticisms  would  have  been  weak- 
ened, or  suppressed,  and,  from  the  other,  their  secret  discovered ;"  and  it  Has 
not  till  Hume  had  repeated  his  astonishment  that  persons  in  Scotland  beyond  the 

**  **  But  there  is  a  peraon  that  has  written  an  Inquiry,  historical  and  critical,  into  the  evidence 
•Bgainrt  Mary,  queen  of  Soots ;  and  has  attempted  to  refute  the  foregoing  narrative.  He  quotes 
B  b-iiigle  pa^ge  of  the  narrative,  in  which  Mary  is  said  simply  to  refiue  answering;  and  then 
a  single  passage  from  Goodall,  in  which  she  boasts  simply  that  she  will  answer;  and  he  very 
civilly,  and  almost  directly,  odls  the  author  a  liar,  on  account  of  this  pretended  contradiction. 
That  whole  Inquirj',  from  beginning  to  end,  is  composed  of  such  scandalous  articles;  and  from 
this  insUuice,  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  candour,  fair  dealing,  veracitj ,  and  good  manners  of 
the  inquirer.  There  are,  indeed,  three  events  in  our  history,  which  may  be  regarded  as  touch- 
«ones  of  party- men.  An  English  whig,  who  asserts  die  reiOity  of  the  popish  plot;  an  Irish 
Qitholic,  who  denies  the  massacre  in  1641 ;  and  a  Scottish  Jacobite,  who  mainlains  the  inno- 
cence of  queen  Mary,  must  be  considered  as  men  beyond  the  reach  of  argument  or  r 
and  must  be  left  to  their  prejudices.'* 
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sphere  of  tlM  literary  dfde  of  Edinburgh,  oould  have  produced  lo  able  a  work; 
that  he  waa  made  aoquaioted  with  the  lecret  In  whimaical  reTeoge  of  the  want 
of  confidence  diiplayed  by  hii  friends,  Hume  gravely  maintained  hiroaelf  to  be 
the  author  of  a  humorous  work  of  Adam  Ferguson,  **  The  History  of  Siiter  Pegy" 
and  penned  a  letter  to  the  publisher,  which  any  person  who  might  peruse  t| 
without  knowing  the  circumstances,  oould  not  fail  to  consider  a  sincere  acknow* 
lodgment  Hume  was  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  afterwards 
meiged  into  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  acted  as  joint  secretary  along 
with  Dr  Munro  junior.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  illustrious  Poker  Club, 
and  not  an  uncongenial  one,  so  long  as  the  memben  held  their  unobtrustTo  die. 
Gunion  in  a  tarem,  over  a  small  quantity  of  claret ;  but  when  this  method  of 
managing  matten  was  abolished,  and  the  institution  merged  into  the  more  conse- 
quential denomination  of  *'  The  Select  Society,''  amtdit  the  exertions  of  many 
eloquent  and  distinguished  men,  he  was  only  remarkable^  along  with  his  friend 
Adam  Smith,  for  having  nerer  opened  his  mouth. 

In  1761^  Mr  Hume  published  the  two  remaining  Tolumes  of  the  History  of 
Engbnd,  treating  of  the  period  prerious  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Tudor  t 
he  tells  us  that  it  was  receired  with  **  tolerable,  and  but  tolerable  sucoeas." 
Whitaker,  Hallam,  Turner,  and  others,  hare  exaiuined  their  respectire  portions 
of  this  period  of  history  with  care,  and  pointed  out  the  inaccuracies  of  Home ; 
but  the  subject  did  not  possess  so  much  political  interest  as  the  later  periods, 
and  general  readers  hare  not  been  much  disposed  to  discuss  the  question  of  his 
general  accuracy.  Men  such  as  the  first  name  we  hare  mentioned  have  attadced 
him  with  peevishness  on  local  and  obscure  matters  of  antiquarian  researdi, 
which  a  historian  can  lordly  be  bhimed  for  neglecting :  others,  howerer,  who 
seem  well-informed,  have  found  serious  objections  to  his  accuracy.  In  an  article 
on  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  appeared  in  the  Retrospective  Review,  by  an 
apparently  well-informed  writer,  he  is  chai^^ed  in  these  terms :  **  It  would  be 
perfectly  startling  to  popular  credulity,  should  all  the  instances  be  quoted  in 
which  the  text  of  Hume,  in  the  remoter  periods  more  especially,  is  at  the  most 
positive  variance  with  Uie  authorities  he  pretends  to  rest  upon.  In  a  series  of 
historical  inquiries  whidi  the  writer  of  this  artide  had  some  years  since  particu- 
lar occasion  to  superintend,  aberrations  of  this  kind  were  so  frequently  detected, 
that  It  became  necessary  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  never  to  admit  a  quotation 
from  that  popular  historian,  when  the  authorities  he  pretends  to  refer  to  were 
not  accessible  for  the  purpose  of  previous  comparison  and  confirmation.*' 

Hume,  now  pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  had  formed  the  resolution  of  ending 
his  days  in  literary  retirement  in  his  own  country,  when  in  1763,  he  was 
solicited  by  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  attend  him  on  his  embassy  to  Paris,  and 
after  having  declined,  on  a  second  inritation  he  accepted  the  situation.  In  the 
full  bhize  of  a  wide-spread  reputation,  the  philosopher  was  now  surrounded  by 
a  new  world  of  literary  rivals,  imitoton,  and  admirers,  and  he  received  from  a 
cirde  of  sodety  ever  searching  for  what  was  new,  brilliant,  and  striking,  num- 
berless maiks  of  distinction  highly  flattering  to  his  literary  pride,  though  not 
unmixed  with  afl^ctation.  In  some  very  amusing  letteii  to  his  friends  written 
during  this  period,  he  shows,  that  if  he  was  weak  enough  to  feel  vain  of  theee 
distinctions,  he  had  sincerity  enough  to  say  sa 

The  fashionable  people  of  Paris,  and  espedally  the  ladies,  practised  on  the 
patient  and  good-humoured  philosopher  every  tortura  which  their  extreme 
desire  to  render  him  and  themselves  distinguished  could  dictate.  **  From  what 
has  been  already  said  of  him,"  says  lord  Gfaarlemont,  **  it  is  apparent  that  his 
conversation  to  strangers,  and  particularly  to  Frendimen,  could  be  little  de- 
lightful, and  still  more  particularly  one  would  suppose,  to  French  women  ;  and 
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y«t  no  lady*!  toilette  wae  oomplele  without  Hame'k  ettendaaoe.  At  the  qMrs, 
his  broad  unmeaning  face  was  uiually  aeen  etUre  deux  joU$  minoi*.  The  ladies 
in  France  gave  the  ton,  and  the  ton  was  deism. ^  Madame  ^D'Epinay,  who 
terms  him  **  Grand  et  gros  historiographe  d'Angletene,"  mentions  that  it  was 
the  will  of  one  of  his  enlertainen  &at  he  should  act  the  part  of  a  sultan,  en- 
deaTouring  to  secure  by  his  eloquence  the  affection  of  two  beautiful  female  slarea. 
The  philosopher  was  accordingly  whiskered,  turfoaned,  and  blackened,  and 
placed  on  a  sofii  betwixt  two  of « the  most  celebrated  beauties  of  Paria  Accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  he  had  recelTod,  he  bent  his  knees,  and  struck  his  breast, 
(or  as  Madame  has  it,  **  le  ventre,'^  but  his  tongue  could  not  be  brought  to  a*» 
stst  his  actions  further  than  by  uttering  **  Eh  bien !  mes  demoiselles — ^Eh  bien ! 
vous  Toila  done — ^Eh  bien !  tous  voila — tous  voila  ici  ?"  exclamations  which  he 
repeated  untU  he  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  those  he  was  expected  to 
entertain." 

In  1765,  lord  Hertford  being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr 
Hume,  according  to  his  expeotationy  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  embasiy, 
and  he  officiated  as  charg6  d'affaires,  until  the  arriTal  of  the  duke  of  Richmond. 
Hume,  who  had  a  singular  antipathy  to  England,  and  who  had  prenously  en- 
joyed  hiuMelf  only  in  the  midst  of  his  social  literary  circle  at  Edinbuigh,  in- 
sensibly  acquired  a  relish  for  the  good-humoured  politeneu  and  the  gayety  of 
the  French,  and  on  his  return  home  in  1766,  he  left  behind  him  a  number  of 
regretted  friends,  among  whom  were  two  celebrated  females,  the  marchioneM 
De  Barbantane  and  the  oounteas  De  Boufflers,  who  conducted  a  friendly,  and 
enrea  extremely  intimate  correspondence  with  tlie  philosopher  to  the  day  of  his 
death.'' 

In  the  order  of  time  we  come  now  to  the  discuuion  of  an  incident  connected 
with  his  residence  on  the  continent,  which  forms  a  very  remarkable  epoch  in 
the  life  of  Hume, — we  mean  his  controversy  with  Rousseau.  Before  making 
any  statements,  however,  it  is  right  to  warn  our  readers,  that  an  account  of  this 
memorable  transaction,  sufficient  to  give  him  an  acquaintance  with  all  iti 
peculiarities,  would  exceed  our  limits,  which  permit  of  but  a  slight  glance  at  the 
inddents,  and  that  indeed  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
gvotesqueneit  of  some  of  the  incidents,  and  the  peculiarities  of  character  so 
vividly  displayed,  without  a  perusal  of  the  original  docopients,  which  are  easily 
accessible,  and  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal 

When  in  1768,  the  parliament  of  Paris  issued  an  arret  against  Rousseau,  on 
account  of  his  <^inions,  Hume  was  applied  to  by  a  friend  in  Paris  to  discover 
for  him  a  retreat  in  England ;  Hume  willingly  underkK^  a  task  so  congenial, 
hut  it  did  not  suit  the  celebrated  exile  at  that  time  to  take  advantege  of  his  o& 
fen  Rousseau,  taking  every  opportunity  to  complain  of  the  misfortunes  he  su^ 
fend,  the  transaction  with  Hume  was  again  set  on  foot  at  the  instigation  of  the 
marchioness  De  Verdlin ;  Hume  wrote  to  Rousseau,  oA^ring  his  services,  and 
the  latter  returned  him  an  answer  overflowing  with  extravagant  gratitude. 
Bonsseau  had,  it  appeared,  discovered  an  ingenious  method  of  making  himself 
interesting :  he  pretended  extreme  poverty,  and  had  ofl^rs  of  amistance  repeated* 
ly  made  him,  which  he  publicly  and  disdainfully  refused,  while  he  had  in  reality 
as  Hume  afterwards  discovered,  resources^suffident  to  provide  for  his  support 
In  pure  simplicity,  Hume  formed  several  designs  for  imposing  on  Rouiseau's  ig* 
aetance  of  Uie  world,  and  establishing  him  comfortebly  in  life,  without  allowing 
him  to  know  that  he  was  assisted  by  others ;  and  the  plan  finally  conduded  and 
acted  on  was,  that  he  should  be  comfortably  boarded  in  the  mansion  of  Mr 

ss  Memoirs  et  Correspondanoe  de  Madame  D'Epinay,  iii.  S84. 
**  Gsnenl  Correspondenoe  of  David  Hume,  4to,  18^  passln. 
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DaTonport,  at  Wooton,  in  the  oounty  of  Derby,  a  fentleman  who  kindly  under- 
took to  lidl  the  Buspidonf  of  the  iiritable  philotopher  by  accepting  of  a  remun- 
eration amounlingr  to  £30  a  year.  BouHeau  arrived  in  London,  and  appearing 
in  public  in  hii  Armenian  dnta^  excited  much  notice,  both  from  the  public  in 
general,  and  from  literary  men.  Hume,  by  hit  interett  with  the  goremroent 
obtained  for  him  a  penaion  of  £100- a  year,  which  it  auited  thoae  in  authoriiy 
to  wish  should  be  kept  secret  Rousseau  expreased  much  satisfaction  at  this 
condition,  but  he  afterwards  declined  the  grant,  hinting  at  the  secrecy  aa  an 
impediment  to  hia  acceptance  of  it ;  his  aealous  friend  procured  the  removal  of 
this  impediment,  and  the  pension  was  again  offered,  but  its  publicity  ailbrded  a 
far  more  gratifying  opportunity  of  lefusal.  Immediately  after  he  had  re- 
tired to  Wooton,  with  his  housekeeper  and  his  dog,  nothing  occurred  appar> 
ently  to  infringe  his  amicable  intexcourse  with  Hume ;  but  that  indiriduai  waa 
little  aware  of  the  storm  in  preparation.  The  foreign  philosopher  began  to  dia- 
coTer  the  interest  of  hit  first  appearance  in  Britain  subsiding.  He  was  not  in 
a  place  where  he  could  be  followed  by  crowds  of  wondering  admhners,  the  press 
was  lukewarm  and  regardless,  and  sometimes  ventured  to  bestow  on  him  a  sneer, 
and  above  all  no  one  sought  to  persecute  him.  The  feelings  which  these  un- 
pleasing  circumstances  occaaioned,  appear  to  have  been  rouaed  to  audden  action 
by  a  aarcaatic  letter  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  of  which  Rousseau  pre- 
sumed D'Alembert  to  have  been  the  author,  but  which  waa  claimed  by  Horace 
Walpole,  and  which  made  the  circle  of  the  European  journals ;  and  by  an  anony- 
mous critique  of  a  somewhat  ^slighting  nature,  which  had  issued  from  a  British 
magazine,  but  which  appears  not  to  have  been  remarked  or  much  known  at  the 
period.  Of  these  two  productions  it  pleased  Rousseau  to  presume  David  Hume 
the  instigator,  and  he  immediately  framed  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  blade  pro- 
ject for  his  ruin,  countenanced  and  devised  by  his  benefactor  under  the  mask  of 
friendship.  Rousseau  then  wrote  a  fierce  letter  to  Hume,  charging  him  in 
aomewhat  vague  terma  with  a  number  of  horrible  deaigns,  and  in  the  general 
manner  of  thoae  who  bring  accusations  of  unutterable  things,  referring  him  to 
his  own  guilty  breast  for  a  more  full  explanation.  Hume  naturally  requested  a 
farther  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  ominous  epistle,  and  he  received  in 
answer  a  narrative  which  occupies  forty  printed  pages.  It  were  vain  to  enum- 
erate the  subjects  of  complaint  in  this  celebrated  document  There  waa  an  ac- 
cusation of  terrible  afiectation  on  the  part  of  Hume,  in  getting  a  portrait  of  the 
unfortunate  exile  engraved ;  he  had  insulted  him  by  procuring  dinners  to  be 
sent  to  his  lodgings  in  London,  (a  circumstance  whidi  Hume  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  there  having  been  no  convenient  chop  house  in  the  neighbourw 
hood.)  He  had  also  flattered  him  (an  attention  which  Hume  maintains  waa  not 
unacceptable  at  the  period,)  with  a  deep  laid  malignity.  Hume,  had  also 
formed  a  plan  of  opening  all  his  letters,  and  examining  his  correspondence, 
(an  accusation  which  Hume  denied.)  Hume  was  intimate  with  the  son  of  an  in- 
dividual who  entertained  towards  Rousseau  a  mortal  hatred.  A  narrative  of  the 
treatment  which  Rousseau  had  met  with  at  Neufchatel,  and  which  he  wished  to 
have  published  in  England,  was  delayed  at  the  press ;  but  we  shall  give  in 
Rousseau's  own  words  (bm  translated)  the  most  deadly  article  of  the  charge,  pre- 
mising, that  the  circumstances  were  occaaioned  by  Hume's  having  attempted  to 
impose  on  him  a  coach  hired  and  payed  for,  as  a  retour  vehicle : — **  Aa  we 
were  sitting  one  evening,  afier  supper,  silently  by  the  fire-side,  I  caught  his  eye 
intently  fixed  on  mine,  as  indeed  happened  very  often ;  and  that  in  a  manner 
of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  idea.  At  that  lime  he  gave  me  a  stead- 
faat,  piercing  look,  mixed  with  a  sneer,  which  greatly  disturbed  me.  To  get 
rid  of  the  embarrassment  I  lay  under,  I  endeavoured  to  look  full  at  him  in  my 
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turn ;  but  in  fixing  my  eyet  agiinil  luf,  I  felt  the  moat  inezpretiible  terror, 
and  wae  obliged  loon  to  turn  them  away.  The  speech  and  phyiiognomy  of  the 
good  David  it  that  of  an  honeit  man ;  but  where,  great  God !  did  thii  good  man 
borrow  those  eyes  he  fixes  so  sternly  and  unaccountably  on  those  of  his  friends  ? 
The  impression  of  this  look  remained  with  me,  and  gare  me  much  uneasiness. 
My  trouble  increased  eren  to  a  degree  of  fiunting ;  and  if  I  had  not  been  re- 
lieired  by  an  effusion  of  tears  I  had  been  suffocated.  PresenUy  after  this  I  was 
seised  with  the  most  violent  remorse ;  I  eren  despised  myself;  till  at  length,  in 
a  transport,  which  I  still  remember  with  delight,  I  sprang  on  his  neck, 
embraced  him  eagerly,  while  almost  choked  with  sobbing,  and  bathed  in  tears, 
I  cried  out  in  broken  accents.  No,  no,  David  Hume  cannot  be  treaclierous.  If 
be  be  net  the  best  of  men,  he  must  be*  the  basest  of  mankind.  David  Hume 
politely  returned  my  embraces,  and,  gently  tapping  me  on  the  back,  repeated 
several  times,  in  a  good-natured  and  easy  tone.  Why,  what,  my  dear  sir !  nay, 
my  dear  sir !  Oh,  my  dear  sir  I  He  said  nothing  more.  I  felt  my  heart  yeani 
within  me.     We  went  to  bed ;  and  I  set  out  the  next  day  for  the  country.** 

The  charge  terminates  with  accusing  Hume  of  wilful  blindness,  in  not  being 
aware,  from  the  neglect  with  which  Rousseau  treated  him,  that  the  bbu^Lness  of 
his  heart  had  been  discovered.  Soon  after  the  controversy  was  terminated,  a 
ludicrous  account  of  its  amusing  circumstances  was  given  to  the  public ;  the  ex- 
treme wit,  and  humorous  pungency  of  which  will  excuse  our  insertion  of  it, 
while  we  may  also  mention,  that  with  its  air  of  raillery,  it  gives  an  extremely 
correct  abstract  of  the  charge  of  Rouswau.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
terms  made  use  of  show  the  author  to  have  been  colloquially  acquainted  with  the 
technicalities  ci  ScotUth  law,  although  it  is  not  likely  that  a  professional  person 
would  have  introduced  terms  applicable  only  to  civil  transactions,  into  the  model 
of  a  crnninal  indictment  We  have  found  this  production  in  the  Scots  Mago- 
■ine.  Mr  Ritchie  says  it  appeared  in  the  St  James's  Ghronide :  in  which  it  may 
Ittve  been  first  published,  we  do  not  know. 

HEADS  OF  AN  INDICTMSMT  LAID  BY  J.J.  ROUSSEAU,  PHILOSOPHER.  AOAIMST 

D.  HUME,  Esq. 

1.  That  the  said  David  Hume,  to  the  great  scandal  of  philosophy,  and  not 
having  the  fitness  of  things  before  his  eyes,  did  concert  a  plan  with  Messrs 
Froschin,  Voltaire,  and  lyAlembeit,  to  ruin  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  for  ever  by 
bringing  him  over  to  England,  and  there  settling  him  to  his  heart's  content 

S.  That  the  said  David  Hume  did,  with  a  malicious  and  traitorous  intent, 
procure,  or  cause  toibe  procured,  by  himself  or  somebody  else,  one  pension  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £100,  or  thereabouts,  to  be  pai^  to  tbe  said  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
on  account  of  his  being  a  philosopher,  either  privately  or  publicly,  as  to  him 
the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  should  seem  meet 

3.  That  the  said  David  Hume  did,  one  night  after  he  left  Paris,  put  the  said 
J.  J.  Rousseau  in  bodily  fear,  by  talking  in  his  sleep ;  although  the  said  J.  J. 
RousMau  doth  not  know  whether  the  said  David  Hume  was  really  asleep^  or 
whether  he  shammed  Abraham,  or  what  he  meant 

4.  That,  at  another  time,  as  the  said  David  Hume  and  the  said  J.  J.  RousMau 
were  sitting  opposite  each  other  by  the  fire-side  in  London,  be  the  said  David 
Hume  did  look  at  him,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  a  manner  of  whidi  it  is  dif> 
ficuk  to  give  any  idea ;  that  he  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  to  get  rid  of  the  embar- 
nssment  he  was  under,  endeavoured  to  look  full  at  him,  the  laid  Darid  Hume, 
in  rettnrn,  to  try  if  he  could  not  stare  him  out  of  countenance ;  but  in  fixing  his 
eyes  against  his,  the  sidd  Darid  Hume's,  he  felt  the  most  inexpressible  terror, 
and  was  obliged  to  turn  them  away,  insomuch  that  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  doth 
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Id  hit  keftrt  Uiiok  and  belieTe,  ai  much  at  he  believet  anyUiin^,  that  he  the  aaiil 
David  Hume  is  a  certain  oompotition  of  a  white-witdi  and  a  rattle-anake. 

6.  That  the  mid  DaTid  Hume  on  the  mme  evening,  after  politely  returning 
the  embfaoee  of  him,  the  aaid  J.  J.  Rouueau,  and  gently  tapping  him  on  the 
hack,  did  repeat  several  timee,  in  a  good-natured,  easy  tone,  the  words,  "  Why, 
what,  my  dear  sir!  Nay,  my  dear  sir!  Oh  my  dear  sir!" — From  whence  the 
said  J.  J.  Rousseau  doth  conclude,  as  he  thinks  upon  solid  and  sufficient  grounds, 
that  he  the  said  David  Hume  is  a  traitor ;  albeit  he,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  doth 
acknowledge,  that  the  physiognomy  of  the  good  David  is  that  of  an  honest  man, 
all  but  those  terrible  eyes  of  his,  which  he  must  have  borrowed;  but  he  the  said 
J.  J.  Rousseau  vows  to  God  he  cannot  conceive  from  whom  or  what 

6.  That  the  said  David  Hume  hath  more  inquisitiveness  about  him  than  be- 
oometh  a  philosopher,  and  did  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  being  alone  with 
the  govemante  of  him  tlie  said  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

7.  That  the  said  David  Hume  did  most  atrociously  and  flagitiously  put  hira 
the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  philosopher,  into  a  passion  ;  as  knowing  that  then  he 
would  be  guilty  of  a  number  of  absurditiea 

8.  That  the  said  David  Hume  must  have  published  Mr  Walpole's  letter  in 
the  newspapers,  because,  at  that  time,  there  was  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child 
in  the  ishind  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  said  David  Hume,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
and  the  printers  of  the  several  newspapers  aforesaid. 

9.  That  somebody  in  a  certain  magazine,  and  somebody  else  in  a  certain 
newspaper,  said  something  against  him  the  said  John  James  Rousseau,  which  he, 
the  mid  J.  J.  Rousseau,  is  persuaded,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  could  be 
nobody  but  the  said  David  Hume. 

1 0.  That  the  aaid  J.  J.  Rousseau  knows,  that  he,  the  said  David  Hume,  did  open 
and  peruse  the  letters  of  him  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  because  he  one  day  saw 
the  said  David  Hume  go  out  of  the  room  after  his  own  servant,  who  had  at  that 
time  a  letter  of  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau^s  in  hit  hands ;  which  must  have  been  in 
order  to  take  it  from  the  servant,  open  it,  and  read  the  contents. 

1 1.  That  the  said  David  Hume  did,  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  in  a  most 
wicked  and  unnatural  manner,  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent,  to  the  lodgings  of  him, 
the  said  J.  J.  Roumeau,  one  dish  of  beef  steaks,  thereby  meaning  to  insinuate, 
that  he  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  was  a  beggar,  and  came  over  to  England  to  aak 
alms :  whereas,  be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  he,  the  said  John 
James  Rousseau,  brought  with  him  the  means  of  sustenance,  and  did  not  come 
with  an  empty  purse ;  as  he  doubts  not  ^but  he  can  live  upon  his  labours,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  friends;  and  in  short  can  do  better  without  the  said  David 
Hume  than  with  him. 

13.  That  besides  all  these'  facts  put  together,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  did  not 
like  a  certain  appearance  of  things  on  the  whole. 

Rousseau,  with  his  accustomed  activity  on  such  occasions,  loudly  repeated  his 
complaints  to  the  world,  and  filled  the  ears  of  his  friends  with  the  viUany  of  his 
teeming  bene&ctor.  The  method  whidi  Hume  felt  himself  compelled  to  adopt 
for  hit  own  juttification  was  one  which  proved  a  severe  punishment  to  hit  op- 
ponent ;  he  publithed  the  conetpondence,  with  a  few  explanatory  observations, 
and  was  ever  afterwards  silent  on  the  subject .  Some  have  thought  that  he  ought 
to  have  remained  silent  from  the  commencement,  and  that  such  was  hit  wish 
we  hare  ample  proof  from  his  correspondence  at  that  period,  but  to  have  con- 
tinued so  in  the  face  of  the  declarations  of  hit  enemy,  he  must  have  been  more 
than  human ;  and  the  danger  whidi  his  fame  incurred  frt>m  the  acts  of  a  man 
who  had  the  means  of  making  what  he  mid  respected,  will  at  least  justiyy  him. 
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Hume  had  returned  to  Edinburgrh  with  the  renewed  intention  of  there 
spending  hii  days  in  retirement,  and  in  the  affluence  whidi  his  frugality,  perM- 
veranoe,  genius,  and  good  conduct  haA  acquired  for  him;  but  in  1765,  at  the 
solicitation  of  genend  Conway,  he  acted  for  that  gentleman  as  an  under- 
secretary of  state.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  make  a  better  under-secretary 
than  most  men  of  equally  diligent  habits  might  hare  done,  and  nothing  oocun 
worthy  of  notice  during  his  tenure  of  that  office,  which  he  resigned  in  January, 
1768,  when  general  Conway  resigned  his  secretaryship. 

We  have  nothing  to  record  from  this  period  till  we  come  to  the  closing  scene 
of  the  philosopher's  life.  In  the  spring  of  1775,  he  was  struck  with  a  disorder 
of  the  bowels,  which  he  soon  became  aware  brought  with  it  the  sure  prognosti- 
cation of  a  speedy  end.  '*  I  now,"  he  says  "  reckon  upon  a  speedy  dissolution. 
1  have  suflered  rery  little  pain  from  my  disorder ;  and  what  is  more  strange, 
hare,  notwithstanding  the  great  decline  of  my  person,  noTer  suffered  a  moments 
abatement  of  my  spirits,  insomuch,  that  were  I  to  name  the  period  of  my  life, 
which  I  should  most  choose  to  pass  over  again,  I  might  be  tempted  to  point  to 
this  latter  period.  I  possess  the  same  ardour  as  ever  in  study,  and  the  same 
gayety  in  company.  I  consider,  besides,  that  a  man  of  sixty-fife,  by  dying, 
cuts  off  only  a  few  years  of  infirmities,  and  though  I  see  many  symptoms  of  my 
literary  reputation  breaking  out  at  last  with  additional  lustre,  I  know  that  I 
could  have  but  few  years  to  enjoy  it  It  is  difficult  to  be  more  detached  from 
life  than  I  am  at  present 

The  entreaties  of  his  friends  pre?ailed  on  Hume  to  make  a  last  eflTort  to  re- 
gain his  hedth,  by  drinking  the  Bath  waters,  and  he  left  Edinburgh  for  that 
purpose  in  the  month  of  April,  after  having  prepared  his  wiU,  and  written  the 
memoir  of  himself,  so  often  referred  to.  As  he  passed  through  Morpeth,  he 
met  his  afiecttonate  friends  John  Home  the  poet  and  Adam  Smith,  who  had 
eome  from  London  for  the  purpose  of  attending  him  on  his  journey,  and  who 
would  have  passed  him  had  they  not  seen  his  servant  standing  at  the  inn  door. 
The  meeting  of  these  friends  must  hare  been  melancholy,  for  they  were  strongly 
attached  to  each  other,  and  the  intimacy  betwixt  the  philosopher  aad  the 
enthusiastic  poet  Home,  seemed  to  have  been  strengthened  by  the  striking  con- 
trast of  their  temperaments.  The  intercourse  of  the  friends  on  their  journey  was 
supported  by  Hume  with  cheerfulness,  and  even  with  gayety ;  and  he  never 
morosely  alluded  to  his  prospects  of  dissolution.  On  one  occasion,  when  Home 
was  officiously  preparing  his  pistols,  (for  he  was  usually  inspired  with  a  mili- 
tary enthusiasm,)  Hume  said  to  him,  '*  you  shall  hare  your  humour,  John,  and 
fight  with  as  many  highwaymen  as  you  please,  for  I  have  too  little  of  life  left  to 
be  an  object  worth  saving."  Of  this  journey  a  journal  was  found  among  the 
papers  of  Home,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet,  which  has  been  fortunately 
given  to  the  world  by  Mr  M'Kenzie.  Regretting  that  we  cannot  quote  the  whole 
of  this  interesting  document,  we  give  a  characteristic  extract 

"  Newcastle,  Wednesday,  ^Uh  Aprile. 

'*  Mr  Hume  not  quite  so  well  in  the  morning ;  says,  that  he  had  set  out  merely 
to  please  his  friends ;  that  he  wouid  go  on  to  please  them ;  that  Ferguson  and 
Andrew  Stuart,  (about  whom  we  had  been  talking)  were  answerable  for  short- 
ening his  Ure  one  week  a  piece ;  for,  says  he,  you  will  allow  Xenophon  to  be 
good  authority ;  and  he  lays  it  down,  that  suppose  a  man  is  dying,  nobody  has 
a  right  to  kill  him.  He  set  out  in  this  vein,  and  continued  all  the  stage  in  this 
cheerful  and  talking  humour.  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  we  went  on  to  Durham — 
from  that  to  Darlington,  where  we  passed  the  night 

**  In  the  evening  Mr  Hiune  thinks  himself  more  easy  and  light  than  he  has 
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been  say  time  far  three  'monUii.  In  the  oourie  of  our  ooDTenelion  we  toudied 
upon  the  national  aflhin.  He  ttiU  maintains,  that  the  national  debt  mnit  be 
the  rain  of  Britain,  and  laments  that  the  two  most  civilised  nations,  the  British 
and  French,  should  be  on  the  decline;  and  the  barbarians,  the  Gotha  and 
Vandals  of  Germany  and  Bussia,  should  be  rising  in  power  and  nnown.  The 
French  fcing,  he  says,  has  ruined  the  state  by  recalling  the  pariiamenta.  Mr 
Hume  thinks  that  there  is  only  one  man  in  Fnnce  fit  to  be  minister,  (the  aidi- 
bishop  of  Toulouse,)  of  the  family  of  Brienne.  He  told  me  some  ourious.  aneiv 
dotes  with  regard  to  this  prehte,  that  he  composed  and  corrected  without 
writing ;  that  Mr  Hume  had  heard  him  repeat  an  elegant  oration  of  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  which  he  had  nerer  written.  Mr  Hume  talking  with 
the  princess  Beauyais  about  French  policy,  said  that  he  knew  but  one  man  in 
France  capable  of  restoring  its  greatness ;  the  lady  said  she  knew  one  too,  and 
wished  to  hear  if  it  was  the  same  ;  they  accordingly  named  each  their  man^  and 
it  was  this  prelate." 

The  journey  had  the  efibct  of  partly  aUeviating  Mr  Hume's  disorder,  bot  it 
leturoed  with  renewed  Tirulence.  While  his  strength  permitted  such  an  at- 
tempt, he  called  a  meeting  of  his  literary  friends  to  partake  with  hun  of  a  fare- 
well dinner.  The  inritation  sent  to  Dr  Blair  is  extant,  and  is  in  these  terms : 
**  Mr  John  Hume,  aUcu  Home,  a/ia«  the  late  lord  oonserrator,  aUat  the  late 
minister  of  the  go^l  at  Athelstaneford,  has  calculated  matters  so  as  to  arrive 
infallibly  with  his  friend  in  St  Darid's  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening.  He  haa 
asked  several  of  Dr  Blair^s  friends  to  dine  with  him  there  on  Thursday,  being 
the  4th  of  July,  and  begs  the  favour  of  the  doctor  to  make  one  of  the  number.** 
Subjoined  to  the  card  there  is  this  note,  in  Dr  Blair^s  hand  writing,  "  Mem. 
This  the  hut  note  received  from  Darid  Hume.  He  died  on  the  S&th  of  Au- 
gust, 1776.**  This  mournful  festival,  in  honour  as  it  were  of  the  departure  of 
the  most  esteemed  and  illustrious  member  of  their  brilliant  drde,  was  attended 
by  lord  Elibank,  Adam  Smith,  Dr  Bbir,  Dr  BhuJc,  professor  Ferguson,  and 
John  Home.  On  Sunday  the  36th  August,  1776,  Mr  Hume  expired.  Of  the 
manner  of  his  death,  after  the  beautiful  picture  which  has  been  drawn  of  the 
event  by  his  friend  Adam  Smith,  we  need  not  enlarge.  The  calmnem  of  hie 
last  momeats,  unexpected  by  many,  was  in  every  one's  mouth  at  the  period,  and 
it  is  still  well  known.  He  was  biuried  on  a  point  of  rock  overhanging  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh,  now  surrounded  by  buildings,  but  then  bare  and  mid — the 
spot  he  had  himself  chosen  for  the  purpose.  A  conflict  betwixt  a  vague  horror 
at  his  imputed  opinions,  and  respect  for  the  indiridual  who  had  pasted  among 
them  a  life  so  irreproachable,  created  a  senmtion  among  the  populace  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  crowd  of  people  attended  the  body  to  its  grave,  which  for  some 
time  was  an  object  of  curiosity.  Aocordiug  to  his  request,  Hume*a  Dialogues  on 
Natural  Religion  were  published  after  his  death,  a  beautifully  classic  piece  of 
compositiou,  bringing  us  back  to  the  days  of  Cicero.  It  treats  of  many  of  the 
speculations  propounded  in  his  other  works. 

HUME,  PATaiCK,  first  earl  of  Marchmont,  a  distinguished  patriot  and  states- 
man, was  bom,  January  13th,  1641.  His  original  place  in  society  was  that  of 
the  laird  of  Folwarth,  in  Berwickshire,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume 
of  Polwarth,  the  representative  of  an  old  baronial  family,  by  Christian  Hamil- 
ton, daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Hamilton  of  Innerwick.  The  subject  of  our 
memoir  succeeded  his  father  in  1648,  while  as  yet  a  mere  child;  and  was 
accordingly  indebted  to  his  excellent  mother  for  the  better  part  of  his  early 
education.  He  appears  to  have  been,  by  her,  brought  up  in  the  strictest  teneu 
of  the  presbyterian  religion,  which  flourished,  without  any  constraint  upon  its 
private  exercise,  during  all  his  early  years,  till  it  was  discountenanced  by  gorern- 
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oMiit  afler  the  Batlonilion.  Sir  Patridc,  howeTwr,  waf  boI  only  •&  adnuMr  of 
the  form  of  worship  enjoined  by  thst  religious  system,  but  a  aealous  maintainer 
of  its  pretensions  to  a  dl^ne  right,  as  the  only  true  cfaurdi  of  Christ ;  and  this, 
it  is  said,  was  what  first  inspired  him  with  the  feelings  of  a  patriot*  Having 
been  sent  to  parliament  in  1665,  as  representatife  of  the  county  of  Berwick,  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  opposition  which  he  gave,  along  with  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  and  others,  to  the  headlong  measures  of  the  government  In  1673, 
the  king  sent  a  letter  to  parliament  desiring  a  levy  of  soldiers  and  money  to 
support  them,  and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  lords 
of  the  articles,  who  were  alvrays  at  the  beck  of  government.  This  proposal, 
though  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  was 
opposed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  asserted  that  the  royal  wishes  ought  to 
be  considered  by  the  whole  assembled  representatives  of  the  nation.  On  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  expressing  his  concurrence  with  the  duke,  he  was  openly  pointed 
out  to  parliament  by  Lauderdale,  as  a  dangerous  person.  Hereupon,  Sir  Patrick 
said,  **  he  hoped  this  was  a  free  pariiament,  and  it  concerned  all  the  members  to  be 
free  in  what  concerned  the  nation."  In  the  ensuing  year,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  went  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  lay  the  grievances  of  the  nation  before 
the  king,  whose  delusive  answer  to  their  application  is. well  known.  It  was  not 
possible  that  a  person  who  maintained  so  free  a  spirit  in  such  an  age  could  long 
escape  trouble.  In  1675,  baring  remonstrated  against  the  measure  for  establish- 
ing garrisons  to  keep  down  the  people,  he  was  committed  by  the  privy  council 
to  the  tolbootb  of  Edinburgh,  as  ''  a  factious  person,  and  one  who  had  done 
that  which  might  usher  in  confusion."  After  suflbring  confinement  for  tix 
months  in  Stirling  castle,  he  was  liberated  through  the  interoessioki  of  friends, 
but  not  long  after  was  again  confined,  and  altogether  suffered  imprisonment  for 
about  two  years.  The  order  for  his  liberation,  dated  17th  April,  1679,  states 
that  "  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  reasons  known  to  his  majesty,  and  tending  to 
secure  the  public  peace ;"  and  adds,  *'  the  occasions  of  suspicion  and  public 
jealousy  being  over,  he  is  ordered  to  be  liberate."  To  continue  our  memoir  in 
the  words  of  Mr  George  Crawford,^  who  had  received  information  from  Sir 
Patrick's  own  mouth,  **  Finding  after  this  that  the  ministers  of  state  were  most 
earnestly  set  on  his  destruction,  and  that  he  could  not  live  in  security  at  home, 
he  went  to  England,  and  entered  into  a  strict  friendship  with  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  lord  Russel,  who  was  his  near  rela- 
tion. With  them  he  often  met,  and  had  many  conferences  on  the  state  of  Soot- 
land,  and  what  might  be  done  there  to  secure  the  kingdom  from  popery  and 
arbitrary  power,  in  the  event  of  a  popish  successor.  But,  as  his  lordship  pro* 
tested  to  me,  there  never  passed  among  them  the  least  intimation  of  any  design 
against  the  king's  life,  or  the  duke  of  York's ;  that  was  what  they  all  had  an 
abhorrence  of.  But  he  said,  he  thought  it  was  lawful  for  subjects,  being  under 
such  pressures,  to  try  how  they  might  be  relieved  from  them ;  and  their  design 
never  went  further." 

Notwithstanding  the  pure  intentions  of  this  little  band  of  patriots,  the  govern- 
ment, as  is  well  known,  was  able  to  fiisten  upon  them  the  diarge  of  having 
c<mspired  the  deaths  of  the  king  and  his  brother ;  and  to  this  infamous  accuse^ 
tion,  lord  Russell  fell  a  rictim  in  England,  and  Mr  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  in 
ScotUuid.  It  was  on  the  24th  of  December,  1684,  that  the  latter  indiridual 
suffered ;  before  that  time.  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  though  conscious  of  innocence, 
had  gone  into  hiding,  being  justified  in  that  step  by  a  degree  of  personal 
infirmity,  which  unfitted  him  for  enduring  imprisonment  The  place  selected  for 
his  concealment  was  the  sepulchral  vault  of  his  family,  underneath  the  parish 
>  Lives  and  Chanicten  of  the  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  State  in  Scotland. 
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church  of  Polwarlh,  about  two  milw  from  Rodbmei  caMle,  the  house  in  whidi 
he  generally  retided.  Here  he  lived  for  many  weeks  of  the  autumn  of  1684, 
without  fire  and  hardly  any  light,  and  nurounded  by  the  ghaatly  objecti  which 
uauaUy  fiumish  forth  such  a  scene.  He  was  enabled,  howoTer,  by  the  firmness 
of  his  own  mind,  and  the  aflections  of  his  amiable  family,  to  suffer  this  dreary 
self-imprisonment  without  ihrinking.  No  one  knew  of  his  concealment  but  his 
family,  and  one  '*  Jamie  Winter,*'  a  csrpenter,  of  whose  fidelity  they  had  good 
reason  to  be  assured.  Having  been  provided  with  a  bed  through  the  aid  of  this 
humble  friend.  Sir  Patridc  depended  for  food  and  other  necessaries  upon  the 
heroic  devotedness  of  his  daughter  Grizel,  who,  though  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
nightly  visited  this  dismal  scene,  without  manifesting  the  least  agitation  either  on 
account  of  real  or  imaginary  dangets.  Supported  by  such  means.  Sir  FairidL 
never  lost  his  cheerfulness  of  temper,  but,  on  the  contrary,  could  laugh  heartily  at 
any  little  incident  detailed  to  him  by  his  daughter.  The  noble  child  had  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  his  food,  except  by  secreting  part  of  what  she  had  upon  her 
own  plate  at  the  family  mesls.  Her  having  one  day  secured  an  entiie  sheepV 
head,  which  her  younger  brother  Alexander  thought  she  had  swallowed  in  a 
moment,  supplied  one  of  those  domestic  jests  with  whidi  the  fugitive  fether  was 
entertained.  While  in  this  lonely  place.  Sir  Patrick  had  no  other  reading  than 
Buchanan's  psalms,  which  he  conned  so  thoroughly,  that  he  ever  after  had  the 
most  of  them  by  heart  As  the  winter  advanced,  lady  Polwarth  contrived  a 
retreat  underneath  the  floor  of  a  low  apartment  at  Redbiaes,  and  thinking  that 
this  might  serve  to  conceal  her  husband  in  the  event  of  any  search  taking  plaoe, 
had  him  removed  to  his  own  house,  where  he  accordingly  lived  for  some  time, 
till  it  was  found  one  morning,  that  the  place  designed  for  concealment,  had 
become  half  filled  with  water. 

Warned  by  this  incident,  and  by  the  execution  of  his  friend  Mr  BaiUie,  he 
resolved  to  remain  no  longer  in  his  native  country.  It  was  projected  that  he 
should  leave  the  house  next  morning  in  disguise,  attended  by  his  grieve  or  fama- 
ovetseer,  John  Allan,  who  was  instructed  to  give  out  that  he  was  going  to  attend 
a  horse-market  at  Morpeth.  The  party  stole  away  by  night,  and  had  proceeded 
a  considerable  distance  on  their  way,  when  Sir  Patrick,  falling  into  a  reverie, 
parted  company  with  his  attendant,  and  did  not  discover  the  mistake  till  he  found 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  This,  however,  was  a  most  fortunate  misad- 
venture, for,  soon  after  his  parting  with  Allan,  a  company  of  soldiers  that  had 
been  in  search  of  him  at  Redbraes,  and  followed  in  the  expectation  of  overtaking 
him,  came  up,  and  would  have  inevitably  discovered  and  seized  him,  if  he  had  not 
been  upon  another  track.  On  learning  what  had  happened,  he  dismissed  his 
servant,  and,  learing  the  main-road,  reached  London  through  bye-ways.  On 
this  journey  he  represented  himself  as  a  surgeon,  a  character  whidi  he  could 
have  supported  effectually,  if  called  upon,  as  he  carried  a  case  of  lancets,  and 
was  acquainted  with  their  use.  From  London  he  found  his  way  to  France,  and 
thence  after  a  short  stay,  walked  on  foot  to  Brussels,  intending  to  oonverae  with 
the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Finding  the  duke  had  gone  to  the  Hague,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Holland,  but  did  not  immediately  obtain  a  conference  with  that  ill- 
fated  nobleman.  He  had  an  audience,  however,  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who, 
**  looking  on  him  (to  use  the  words  of  Crawfurd,)  as  a  confessor  for  the  protee- 
tant  religion,  and  the  liberties  of  his  country,  treated  him  with  a  very  particular 
respecf 

On  the  death  of  Charles  IL,  in  February,  1685,  and  the  accession  of  the  duke 
of  Yoric,  whose  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith  rendered  him,  in  their  eyes, 
unfit  to  reign,  the  British  refugees  in  Holland  concerted  two  distinct  but  relative 
expeditions,  for  the  salvation  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  to  maintain  **  the 
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Datural  and  nadTO  righta  and  libeiiiea  of  the  free  people  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  all  the  legal  fencea  of  aodety  and  property  there  established."  One  of  theie 
expeditiona  waa  to  land  in  England,  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  whose  prose- 
cution of  his  own  views  upon  the  crown,  under  the  fiivour  of  the  protestant 
interest,  is  well  known.  The  other  was  to  be  under  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  and  was  to  land  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  expected  that  an  army  would 
be  formed  in  the  first  place  from  his  lordship^s  Highland  retainers,  and  speedily 
enfoiced  by  the  malcontents  of  Ayrshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  Lowlands.  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  has  left  a  memoir  respecting  the  latter  enterprise,  frt»m  which  it 
clearly  appears  that  Monmouth  gave  distinct  pledges  (afterwards  lamentably  . 
broken,)  as  to  the  deference  of  his  own  personal  news  to  the  sense  of  the  party  in 
general, — and  also  that  Argyle  acted  throughout  the  whole  preparations,  and  in 
the  expedition  itself,  with  a  wilfulness,  self-seeking,  and  want  of  energy,  which 
were  but  poorly  compensated  by  the  general  excellence  of  his  motires,  and  the 
many  worthier  points  in  his  character.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  and  Sir  John  Coch- 
rane of  Ochiltree,  alike  admirable  for  the  purity  and  steadiness  of  their  political 
Tiews,  were  next  in  command,  or  at  least  in  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs,  to  the 
earL  The  sword  of  the  former  gentleman  is  still  preserved,  and  bears  upon 
both  sides  of  its  blade,  the  following  inscription  in  German : 

"  Got  bewarr  die  aufrechte  Schotten," 

that  is,  God  preserve  the  righteous  Scots.  It  was  not  destined,  however,  that 
fortune  should  smile  on  this  enterprise.  The  patriots  sailed  on  the  Snd  of  May, 
in  thiee  small  vessels,  and  on  the  6th  arrived  near  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkney 
islands.  The  imprudent  landing  of  two  gentlemen,  who  were  detained  by  the 
bishop,  served  to  alarm  the  government,  so  that  when  the  expedition  reached 
the  country  of  Aigyle,  he  found  that  all  his  friends,  upon  whom  he  depended, 
had  been  placed  under  arrest  at  the  capitaL  After  trifling  away  several  weeks 
in  his  own  district,  and  affording  time  to  the  government  to  collect  its  forces, 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  descending  upon  Glasgow.  Meanwhile,  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  and  others  were  forfaulted,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  a  high  reward 
offered  for  their  apprehension.  While  Aigyle  was  lingering  at  Rothesay,  Sir 
Patrick  conducted  the  descent  of  a  foraging  party  upon  Greenock,  and,  though 
opposed  by  a  party  of  militia,  succeeded  in  liis  object  Allowing  as  largely  as 
could  be  demanded  for  the  personal  feelings  of  this  gentleman,  it  would  really 
appear  from  his  memoir  that  the  only  judgment  or  vigour  displayed  in  the  whole 
enterprise,  resided  in  himself  and  Sir  John  Cochrane.  When  the  earl  finally 
resolved  at  Kilpatrick  to  give  up  the  appearance  of  an  army,  and  let  each  man 
shift  for  himself,  these  two  genUemen  conducted  a  party  of  less  than  a  hundred 
men  across  the  Clyde,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  were 
able  to  protect  themselves  till  they  reached  Muirdykes»  Here  they  were  assailed 
by  a  large  troop  of  cavalry,  and  were  compelled  each  man  to  fight  a  number  of 
personal  contests  in  order  to  save  his  own  life.  Yet,  by  a  judicious  disposition  of 
their  little  force,  and  the  most  unflinching  bravery  and  peneveranoe,  Hume  and 
Gochiane  kept  their  ground  till  night,  when,  apprehending  the  approach  of  a 
larger  body  of  foot,  they  stole  away  to  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  country, 
where  they  deliberately  dispersed. 

Sir  Patrick  Hume  found  protection  for  three  weeks,  in  the  house  of  Mont- 
gomery of  Lainshaw,  where,  or  at  Kilwinning,  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote 
the  memoir  above  alluded  to,  which  was  first  printed  in  Mr  Rose*s  observations 
on  Fox's  historical  work,  and  latterly  in  the  Marchmont  papers,  (1831.)  The 
better -to  confound  the  search  made  for  him,  a  report  of  his  death  was  circulated 
by  his  friends.     Having  escaped  by  a  vessel  from  the  west  coast,  he  proceeded 
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by  Dublin  to  Bourdeaux,  wbere  we  find  he  wis  on  tlie  15th  of  Notember.  He 
now  rewimed  hit  (Hurgical  chaiBdef;  and  paved  under  the  name  of  Dr  Peter 
Wallace.  Early  in  1686,  he  appean  to  bare  proceeded  by  Genera  to  Holland, 
where  hit  ftnily  joined  him,  and  they  reaided  together  at  Utrecht  for  three 
yean.  The  picture  of  this  distremedy  but  pioot  and  cheeHhl  family,  ia  very 
aftectingly  given  by  lady  Murray,  in  the  welMcnown  memoiri  of  her  mother,  lady 
Grixel  Baillie.  They  were  reduced  to  such  itraiti  through  the  abtenoe  of  all 
regular  income,  that  lady  Hume  could  not  keep  a  terfant,  and  Sir  Patrick  was 
obliged — ^but  this  must  hare  been  a  labour  of  love — ^to  teach  hia  own  children* 
They  were  frequently  compelled  to  pawn  their  plate,  to  proTide  the  necenariea  of 
life  until  a  fireth  mipply  reached  them.  Yet,  even  in  this  diitren,  their  houM 
was  erer  open  to  the  numerous  refugees  who  shared  in  their  unhappy  fate.  Not 
forgetting  political  objects.  Sir  Patrick,  in  1688,  wrote  a  letter  powerful  in 
style  and  arguments,  to  put  the  presbyterian  clergy  in  Scotland  on  their  gwd 
against  the  insidious  toleration  which  king  James  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
eflecting  the  ascendancy  of  popery.  In  this  document,  which  has  been  printed 
among  the  Btarchmont  papers  by  Sir  G.  H.  Rote,  we  find  him  ^nng  an  animated 
picture  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  already  contemplated  as  the  futore 
deliverer  of  his  country,  and  no  doubt  wished  to  point  in  that  character  to  the 
attention  of  Scotsmen ;  **  one,"  says  he,  **  bred  a  Calvinist,  who,  for  religions 
practice,  excels  most  men  so  high  in  quality,  and  is  equal  to  the  most  part  of 
whatever  rank  of  the  sincere  and  serious  in  that  communion ;  for  virtue  and 
good  morals  beyond  many ;  those  infirmities  natural  to  poor  mankind,  and  con- 
sistent with  seriousness  in  religion,  breaking  out  as  little,  either  for  degree  or 
frequency,  from  him,  as  from  most  part  of  good  men,  and  not  one  habitual  to 
him :  one  of  a  mild  and  courteous  temper ;  of  a  plain,  ingenuous,  and  honest 
nature ;  of  a  humane,  gay,  and  afiable  carriage,  without  any  token  of  pride  or 
disdain  ;  one  educated  and  brought  up  in  a  republic  as  free  as  any  in  the  world, 
and  Inured  to  the  freedom  allowed  by  and  possessed  in  it  His  greatest  enemy, 
if  he  know  him,  or  my  greatest  enemy,  if  he  read  this,  must  find  his  own  con« 
science  witnessing  to  his  face,  that  what  I  have  said  is  truth,  and  that  I  am  one 
of  more  worth  than  to  sully  my  argument  with  a  flaunting  hyperbole  even  in 
&vour  of  a  prince."  The  modem  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  picture 
usually  drawn  of  the  tame  personage  by  the  English  historians,  will  probid>Iy  be 
startled  at  the  gayety  and  afiability  here  attributed  to  the  prince ;  but,  beatdee 
the  unavoidable  preposseision  of  Sir  Patrick  for  a  person  who,  it  would  appear, 
had  treated  him  kindly,  and  stood  in  the  most  endearing  relation  to  all  his 
favourite  objeda  in  religion  and  politics,  it  mutt  be  allowed  that,  at  an  age 
which  might  be  called  youth  (thirty-eight),  and  previous  to  his  undertaking  the 
heavy  and  ungrateful  burden  of  royalty  in  Britain,  William  might  have  been 
better  entitled  to  sudi  a  description  than  he  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Before  this  time,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  his  future  son-in-law 
Baillie,  had  obtained  cornmissions  in  the  horse-guards  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
in  whose  expedition  to  England  all  three  soon  after  took  a  part  These  gentle- 
men W4»re  among  those  who  suffered  in  the  storm  by  which  a  part  of  the  prince's 
fleet  was  disabled  ;  they  had  to  return  to  poit  with  the  Ion  of  all  their  luggage, 
which,  in  the  existing  state  of  their  affairs,  wat  a  very  severe  misfortune,  llie 
little  party  appears  to  have  speedily  refitted  and  accompanied  the  prince  at  his 
landing  in  Devonshire,  as  we  fbd  Sir  Patrick  writing  a  diary  of  the  progress  to 
London,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  near  the  prince  all  the  way  from  Exeter. 
In  the  deliberations  held  at  London  respecting  thesettlementof  the  new  govern- 
ment, Sir  Patrick  bore  a  conspicuous  part ;  but  it  was  in  Scotland  that  his  aeal 
and  judgment  found  a  proper  field  of  display.     In  the  convention  parifament. 
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iriiich  lat  down  at  Edinburgh,  March  14,  1689,  he  appeared  as  representative 
nf  the  county  of  Berwick;  and,  an  objection  being  maide  on  the  icore  of  his 
fcrfaultiire,  he  was  unanimously  roted  a  member  by  the  house.  The  decision  of 
this  assembly  in  fiiTOur  of  a  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  William  and  his  con- 
sort Mary,  soon  followed. 

The  career  of  public  service  was  now  opened  to  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  at 
a  period  <tf  life  when  his  judgment  must  have  been  completely  matured,  and 
after  he  had  proved,  by  many  years  of  suffering  under  a  tyrannical  government 
how  worthy  he  was  to  obtain  honours  under  one  of  a  liberal  oompleidon.  In 
July,  1690,  hif  attainder  was  rescinded  by  act  of  parliament;  he  was  soon 
after  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council ;  and  in  December,  1690,  he  was 
created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  lord  Polwarth.  The  preamble  of  the  patent  is  a 
splendid  testimony  to  the  eminent  virtues  he  had  displayed  in  asserting  the 
rights  and  religion  of  his  country.  King  William  at  the  same  time  vouchsafed 
to  him  an  addition  to  his  armorial  bearings,  "  an  orange  proper  ensigned,  with 
an  imperial  crown,  to  be  placed  in  a  surtout  in  his  coat  of  arms  in  all  time 
coming,  as  a  lasting  mark  of  his  majesty's  royal  favour  to  the  family  of  Polwarth, 
and  in  oommemoration  of  his  lordship^s  great  affection  to  his  said  majesty." 

From  this  period,  the  life  of  lord  Polwarth  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
t«Nry  of  his  country.  He  was  appointed  in  1692,  to  be  prindpal  sheriff  of  Ber- 
widcshire,  and  in  1693,  to  be  one  of  the  four  extraordinary  lords  of  session. 
Though  there  is  no  trace  of  his  having  been  bied  to  the  law,  his  conduct  in 
these  two  employments  is  said  to  have  been  without  blemish.  His  reputation, 
indeed,  for  decisions  conformable  to  the  laws,  for  sagacity  and  soundness  of 
judgment,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  brilliant  &me 
which  he  has  left  behind  him.  In  1696,  he  attained  the  highest  office  in  Scot- 
land, that  of  lord  chancellor,  and  in  less  than  a  year  after,  he  was  promoted  in 
the  peerage  by  the  titles,  earl  of  Marchmont,  viscount  of  Blassonberry,  lord 
Polwarth,  Bedbraes,  and  Greenlaw,  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  iuale  whatsoever. 
He  was  soon  after  named  one  of  the  commission  of  the  treasury  and  admiralty ; 
and  in  1698  was  appointed  lord  high  commissioner  to  represent  the  king's  per- 
son in  the  parliament  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  July  of  that  year.  To  pur- 
sue the  words  of  Sir  George  Bose,  who  gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  earl  in 
his  preface  to  the  Marchmont  papers,  *'  his  correspondence  with  king  William 
and  his  ministers,  whilst  he  exercised  these  high  functions,  exhibits  an  earnest 
and  constant  desire  to  act,  and  to  advise,  as  should  best  promote  at  once  the 
honour  of  his  master  and  benefactor,  and  the  weal  of  the  state ;  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  serve  a  prince,  who  imposed  no  duties  upon  him  which  brought 
into  conflict  his  obligations  to  the  sovereign  and  to  his  country." 

The  earl  of  Mardimont  was  acting  as  commissioner  at  the  General  Assembly 
of  1709,  when  the  death  of  his  affectionate  sovereign  interrupted  the  proceedings, 
and  plunged  him  into  the  deepest  grief.  He  was  appointed  by  queen  Anne  to 
continue  to  preside  over  the  assembly  till  the  conclusion  of  its  proceedings ;  but 
the  principles  of  this  great  man  were  too  rigid  to  allow  of  his  long  continuing 
in  office  under  the  new  government  In  his  letter  to  queen  Anne,  written  on 
the  death  of  king  William,  he  was  too  little  of  a  courtier  to  disguise  the  feelings 
which  possessed  him  as  a  man,  although  he  must  have  known  that  every  word 
he  used  in  admiration  or  lamentation  of  her  predecessor  must  htyre  been 
grating  to  her  ears.  In  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  after  her  accession, 
he  presented  to  it  an  act  for  the  abjuration  of  the  pretender ;  and,  though  it  was 
in  conformity  to,  and  in  imitation  of  the  English  act  passed  immediately  on  her 
ascending  the  throne,  and  was  read  a  first  time,  the  high  commissioner  adjourned 
the  house  in  order  to  stop  the  measure.     In  a  memorial  to  the  queen  of  the  1st 
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of  Jaly,  1703,  {Matckmont  Papert)  will  be  found  a  lull  Tindicatioii  of  fais  < 
duct  in  this  nmtter,  and  a  statement  of  that  held  by  his  friends,  and  the 
adssioner,  t)io  duke  of  Queensbenry,  differing  esMstially  fvom  Loekhaii'a.  He 
was  on  this  dismissed  from  his  office  of  chancellor,  the  place  being  oonftrred  on 
theearlofSeafield. 

HaTing  thus  aacrifioed  his  office  to  his  principles,  he  pursued  the  latter  in 
flie  ensuing  parliaments  with  the  consistency  and  ferrour  which  might  hare  been 
expected  from  such  a  roan.  The  protestant  inooession  in  the  bouse  of  Hanover, 
and  the  union  of  the  two  dirisions  of  the  island  under  one  legislature,  were  the 
two  olijecti  on  which  he  now  centered  his  attention  and  eneigies.  It  is  haidly 
aeoesssry  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  general  temper  of  the  Scottish  people 
was  pemerMly  opposed  to  both  of  these  measures,  and  that  it  was  only  tbe 
minority  of  such  consistent  whigs  as  lord  JMaidnnoiit,  who,  repering  more  upon 
great  abstract  principles  than  narrow  riews  of  immediate  advantage,  saw  them  in 
their  proper  light,  and  gave  them  the  weight  of  their  influence.  An  attempt  of 
Ae  earl  to  introduce  an  act  for  the  Hanover  succession,  at  a  time  when  his  fel- 
low statesmen  were  chiefly  bent  on  asserting  by  the  act  of  Security  the  uaelesa 
independence  of  their  country,  was  so  ill  received  that  there  was  even  some  talk 
fif  consigning  this  noble  patriot  to  the  state-prison  in  Edinburgh  castle.  After- 
wards,  however,  when  the  government  of  queen  Anne  was  obliged  to  adopt  the 
measure  of  a  union,  his  lordship  had  the  pleasure  of  contributing  his  aid — and 
most  willingly  was  it  rendered — ^towards  what  had  been  the  grand  object  of  hia 
political  life.  The  selection  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  upon  which  the  whole 
matter  hinged,  was  effected  in  obedience  to  a  sagacious  adrice  tendered  by  ksrd 
Marchmont — namely,  that  they  should  be  *'  the  most  conriderable  men,  pro- 
vided they  were  whigs,  and  therefore  friends  to  the  Revolution ;  but  such  aloney 
with  dinegard  to  their  feelings  respecting  an  incorporating  union,  as  hostile  to 
it  or  not"  The  reasonings  he  employed  to  enforce  this  principle  oi  srieoti<m 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Marchmont  Papers ;  and  we  leans  from  Lockhart  to  how 
great  an  extent  they  were  acted  on.  Speaking  of  the  commissionerB,  Una 
gentleman  says,  that  **  all  were  of  the  court  or  whig  interest  except  himaeL^"  an 
ardent  Jacobite,  an  exception  only  made  in  the  hope  of  gaining  him  through 
his  uncle,  the  whig  lord  Wharton.  It  is  universally  allowed  that  this  principle^ 
though  the  author  of  it  has  not  heretofore  been  very  distinctly  known,  achieved 
the  union. 

We  are  now  to  advert  to  a  cucumstance  of  a  painful  nature  respecting  the 
earl  of  Marchmont,  but  whidi  we  have  no  doubt  has  taken  its  rise  either  from 
error  or  from  calumny.  As  a  leader  of  the  independent  party  in  the  Scots  par- 
liament— called  the  Squadrone  Volante—it  is  alleged  that  his  lordship  waa  one 
oi  those  indiriduals  who  were  brought  over  to  the  govenunent  riews  by  bribery ; 
and  Lockhart  actually  places  the  sum  of  1104/.  15sl  7d  against  hia  name,  as 
his  share  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  said  to  have  been  disbursed  by  the 
English  exdiequer,'  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  chief  opponents  of  the 
measure.  Sir  George  H.  Rose  has  made  an  accurate  and  laborious  investigation 
into  the  foundation  ci  these  allegations,  from  which  it  would  not  only  appear 
that  lord  Marchmont  has  been  calumniated,  but  that  a  very  incorrect  notion  has 
hitherto  prevailed  rejecting  the  application  of  tbe  money  above  relenred  to. 
We  must  confen  that  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  most  improbable  story,  that, 
even  in  the  impoverished  state  of  Scotland  at  that  time,  noblemen,  some  of  whom 
were  known  to  entertain  liberal  and  enlightened  views,  and  had  previously 
maintained  a  pure  character,  were  seduced  by  such  trifling  sums  as  those  plaeed 
against  them  in  the  list  given  by  Lockhart  Sir  Geotge  Rose  has  shown,  to  our 
entire  satisfisction,  that  the  sum  given  on  this  occasion  to  the  earl  of  Marchniont 
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was  a  pBymMit  of  arreBM  due  upon  oiB«M  and  petiaioiia-*in  otiier  wordi^  tbe 
payment  of  a  just  debt ;  and  that  he  is  not  blaniable  in  the  matter^  unleM  it 
can  be  shown  Uiat  receiring  the  payment  of  a  debt  can  under  any  circumitanoee 
be  ditgiaoeful  to  the  creditor.  The  beit  proof  of  hit  lordihip's  innocence 
ia  to  be  found  in  his  conduct  at  the  union,  and  for  years  before  iU  It  is  dear 
from  his  letters  to  the  English  statesmen,  that  the^  union  was  an  object  which  he 
constantly  had  at  heart,  and  that  so  fiur  firom  being  drawn  orer  by  any  means 
whatOTer  to  their  riews,  he  had  in  reality  urged  them  into  it  ^with  all  hia 
strength  and  spirit,  and  all  along  acted  with  them  in  the  negotiations  by  which 
it  was  eiibcted.  Money  does  not  appear  to  haTO  been  so  abundant  on  this  oc- 
casion^ as  to  make  it  probable  that  any  was  spent,  except  upon  opponents. 

The  earl  of  Marchmont  oflered  himself  as  a  candidate  at  the  election  <^  the 
Soots  representative  peers  in  1707,  and  again  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
in  1708,  but  in  each  case  without  success.  He  could  scarcely  calculate  on  the 
countenance  of  queen  Anne's  government ;  for,  if  he  had  rendered  it  eminent 
services,  he  had  also  taught  it  how  uncompromising  was  his.  adherence  to  his 
principles.  Thus  his  parliamentary  life  ceased  with  the  union.  But  his  letters 
written  subsequently  to  it  give  eridenoe  that  his  mind  was  engaged  deeply  in  all 
the  events  affecting  the  weal  and  honour  of  his  country.  Nor  was  his  patriotism 
deadened  by  the  insult  and  injury  he  received  from  the  court,  when,  at  the  ac- 
cession of  the  tory  ministry  in  1710,  he  was  deprived  of  his  oiBce  of  sheriif  of 
Berwickshire,  which  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Home. 

In  1703,  lord  Marchmont  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate spouse,  of  the  family  of  Ker  of  Cavers,  to  whose  virtues  he  has  left  a  very 
affecting  testimony.  In  1709,  he  suffered  a  hardly  less  severe  calamity  in  the 
death  of  his  eldest  son  lord  Polwarth,  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  who,  beginning  his 
serrioe  in  king  WiOiam*s  body-guard,  served  through  his  wars  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  with  reputation,  and  died  chUdless,  though  twice  married.  He 
was  treasurer  depute  in  1696.  His  amiable  and  honourable  character  fully  jus- 
tified his  father^s  grief.  The  second  brother  Robert,  also  a  soldier,  died  many 
years  before  him. 

The  aooession  of  George  I.  gave  to  lord  Marchmont  what  he  called  the  desire 
of  his  heart,  a  protestant  king  upon  the  throne.  He  was  immediately  re-ap- 
pointed sheriff*  of  Berwickshire.  In  1715,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
acting  on  the  feelings  and  principles  of  his  youth,  he  forbade  a  meeting  of  4he 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  which  had  been  proposed  in  the  profeoed  riew  of  ob- 
taining a  redress  of  hardships,  but  which  would  have  embarrassed  the  newly 
established  government ;  and  his  lordship  took  the  necessary  precautions  to  render 
his  prohibition  efiectuaJ.  When  he  saw  the  protestant  succession  secure,  he 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  active  life,  and  removed  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  He  retained  his  cheerful  disposition 
to  the  last  A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  was  visited  by  his  daughter,  lady 
Grizel  Baillie,  and  his  grand-children,  who,  with  a  number  of  his  friends,  had  a 
dance.  Being  then  very  weak  in  his  limbs  be  was  unable  to  come  down  stairs, 
but  desired  to  be  carried  down  to  see  them ;  and,  as  pleasingly  recorded  by  his 
grand-daughter,  lady  Murray,  he  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  happy  faces 
he  saw  around  him,  that  he  remarked,  **  though  he  could  not  dance,  he  could 
.yet  beat  time  with  his  foot^ 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1734,  this  illustrious  patriot  breathed  his  last  at  Ber- 
wick, in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  leaving  one  of  the  most  irreproachable 
characters  which  have  come  down  to  us  irom  that  time,  if  not  from  others  of 
greater  general  virtue.  He  had  become  so  reconciled  to  the  prospect  of  death, 
that,  though  no  doubt  sensible  of  the  solemn  change  which  it  was  to  produce,  he 
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oould  make  it  the  subject  of  a  gentle  mirth.  Being  obaerred  to  mile,  be  wai 
aiked  the  reason  by  his  gnwdson,  the  ingenious  lord  Binning,  to  whom  he  an- 
swered, "  I  am  diverted  to  think  what  a  disappointment  the  worms  will  meet 
with,  when  they  come  to  me  expecting  a  good  meal,  and  find  nothing  but 
bones.  **  Lord  Marchmont,  be  it  remarked,  though  at  one  time  a  handsome 
man,  had  always  been  of  a  spare  habit  of  body,  and  was  now  mudi  attenuated. 
His  character  has  already  been  sufficiently  displayed  in  his  actions,  and  the 
slight  commentaries  we  have  rentured  to  make  upon  them.  It  is  impossible, 
howerer,  to  refrain  from  adding  the  testimony  of  Fox,  who,  in  his  hiatarical 
work,  says  of  him,  as  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  that  '*  he  is  proved,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life  and  conduct,  to  have  been  uniformly  aealous  and  sincere  in  the 
cause  of  his  country.*' 

Hums,  ALEZAMnsa,  second  earl  of  Marchmont,  the  eldest  surriving  son  and 
successor  of  the  first  earl,  having  maintained  the  historical  lustre  of  the  fiwiily, 
deserves  a  place  in  the  present  work,  though  only  perhaps  in  a  subordinate  way. 
He  was  bom  in  1675,  and  in  his  boyhood  shared  the  exile  and  distress  of  his 
family.  Before  his  elder  brother's  death,  he  waa  distinguished  aa  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell  of  Geasnock,  having  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  that  family. 
He  was  brought  up  as  a  lawyer,  and  became  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session  be- 
fore he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  privy  councillor  and  a  baron  of  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  and  served  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  first  for  Kiikwall, 
and  then  for  Berwickshire,  when  the  act  of  union  passed.  Emulating  his 
father's  feelings,  he  zealously  promoted  that  measure,  and  took  a  very  active 
share  in  the  arduous  labours  that  were  devolved  upon  the  sub-oommittee,  to  which 
the  articles  of  the  union  were  referred. 

But  the  principal  historical  transaction  in  which  this  nobleman  was  concerned, 
was  the  introduction  of  the  family  of  Hanover  to  the  British  throne.  A  report 
having  been  circulated  that  the  electoral  family  was  indifierent  to  the  honours 
opened  up  to  them  by  the  act  of  succession,  lord  Polwarth,  (for  he  had  now  at- 
tained this  designation,)  proceeded  in  17 13^  to  Hanover,  and  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  the  august  family  there  resident,  which  enabled  him  fully 
to  contradict  the  rumour.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  suppressing  the  rebellion 
of  1715,  by  which  that  succession  was  sought  to  be  defeated,  and,  in  1716,  was 
rewarded  for  his  services,  by  being  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Denmark. 

After  acceding  to  the  family  honours  in  1738,  the  earl  of  Marchmont  was 
honoured  with  several  important  places  of  trust  under  government,  till  joining 
the  opposition  against  the  excise  scheme  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  forfeited  the 
favour  of  the  court  and  his  place  as  a  privy  councillor,  whidi  he  then  held. 
**  It  appears,"  says  Sir  George  Henry  Rose,^  *'  that  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  who  joined  in  this  act  of  hostility  to  the  ministers,  were 
less  induced  so  to  do  by  any  particular  objections  to  that  measure  of  finance, 
than  by  the  hope,  that  their  junction  with  the  English  who  resisted  it,  might 
lead  to  the  subversion  of  lord  llay's  government  of  Scotland,  a  rule  which  they 
felt  to  be  painful  and  humiliating.  They  knew  it  moreover  to  be  sustained  by 
means,  many  of  which  thoy  could  not  respect,  and  which  they  believed  to 
tend  to  degrade  and  alienate  the  nation.  That  they  judged  rightly  in  appre- 
hending that  the  system  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  virtual  viceroy, 
for  the  management  of  the  public  affairs  in  North  Britain,  was  ill  calculated  to 
conciliate  to  the  reigning  family  the  affections  of  the  people,  was  but  too  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  subsequent  events.  He  sat  as  one  of  the  sixteen  Scots  peers 
in  the  parliament  of  1727  ;  but  at  the  general  election  in  1754,  the  hand  of 
1  Preface  to  Marchmont  Papers. 
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power  was  upon  htm;  and,  beingr  excluded,  he,  together  with  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton,  Queensberry,  and  Montrose,  the  earl  of  Stair,  and  other  Scottish 
noblemen,  entered  into  a  concert  with  the  leading  English  members  of  the  op- 
position, in  order  to  bring  the  machinations  unsparingly  used  to  control  the  elec- 
tion of  the  peen  in  Scotland,  to  light,  and  their  authors  to  punishment.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole^s  bettor  fortune,  however,  preTailed  against  it,  as  it  did  against  a 
similar  project  in  1739."  The  earl  of  Marchmont  died  in  January,  1740,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son  Hugh,  who  was  destined  to  exhibit 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  family,  maintaining,  in  the  third  generation,  the 
same  talent,  judgment,  and  worth  which  had  distinguished  the  two  preceding. 

HuMB,  Hugh  Campbbll,  third  and  last  earl  of  Marchmont,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  15th  February,  1708,  and  soon  became  remarkable  fo^  the  preco- 
.  city  of  his  inteDect,  and  the  versatility  of  his  genius.  His  mind  was  equally  directed 
to  the  acquisition  of  scholastic  enidition  and  political  knowledge,  and  on  all  sub- 
jects he  was  supposed  to  be  excelled  by  few  or  none  of  his  time.  In  1734,  when 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  member  for  the  county  of  Berwick, 
and  entered  the  House  of  Conmions  as  lord  Polwarth,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
younger  and  twin  brother,  Mr  Hume  Campbell,  came  forward  as  representative 
for  the  buighs  of  the  district.  The  injustice  and  neglect  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
had  shown  to  lord  Marchmont,  was  speedily  avenged  by  the  trouble  which  these 
young  men  gave  to  his  government  The  former  soon  attained  the  first  place 
in  the  opposition;  and  how  keenly  his  attacks  were  felt  by  the  ministry  is 
shown  in  a  remaricmade  by  the  latter  person,  to  the  effect  that  **  there  were  few 
'  things  he  more  ardently  desired  than  to  see  that  young  man  at  the  head  of  his 
family,"  and  thus  deprived  of  a  seat  in  the  house.  This  wish  was  soon  gratified, 
for  his  father  dying  in  1740,  lord  Polwarth  succeeded  as  earl  of  Marchmont, 
nor  did  he  again  enter  the  walls  of  parliament  until  the  year  1750,  when  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  representation  of  the  Scottish  peerage,  he  was  almost 
unanimously  elected.  From  his  talents  as  a  speaker,  his  extensive  information, 
and  active  business  habits,  he  acquired  great  influence  in  the  upper  house,  and 
was  constantly  re-chosen  at  every  general  election,  during  the  long  period  of 
34  years.  He  was  appointed  first  lord  of  police  in  1747,  and  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  Scotland,  in  January,  1764,  the  latter  of  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  The  estimation  in  which  his  lordship  was  held  by  his  contemporaries 
nuiy  be  judged  of  by  the  circumstance  of  his  living  on  terms  of  the  strictest 
intimacy  with  the  celebrated  lord  Gobham,  (who  gave  his  bust  a  place  in  the 
Temple  of  Worthies  at  Stow,)  Sir  William  Wyndham,  lord  Bolingbxoke,  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  Mr  Pope,  and  other  eminent  persons  of  that  memorable 
era.  The  duchess  appointed  him  one  of  her  executors,  and  bequeathed  him  a 
legacy  of  £2,500  for  his  trouble,  and  as  a  proof  of  her  esteem.  Mr  Pope  like- 
wise appointed  him  one  of  his  executors,  leaving  him  a  large-paper  edition  of 
Thuanus,  and  a  portrait  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  painted  by  Richardson,  The  poet 
likewise  immortalized  him,  by  introducing  his  name  into  the  well-known  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Twickenham  g^rotto : — 

**  Then  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Marchmont's  soul  !*' 

His  lordship's  library  contained  one  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  collectiom 
of  books  and  manuscripts  in  Great  Britain  ;  all  of  which  he  bequeathed  at  hit 
death  to  his  sole  executor,  the  right  honourable  George  Rose. 

His  lordship  was  twice  married  ;  first,  in  1731,  to  Miss  Western  of  London, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children,  a  son  (who  died  young),  and  three  daughters; 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  afterwards  married  to  Walter  Scott,  £iq.  of  Harden. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1747,  he  next  year  married  a  Miss  Elizabeth 
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Crompton,  whow  fiither  was  a  linen  dn^Mr  in  Cheapside,  by  whom  he  had  one 
■on,  Alexander,  lord  Polwarth,  who  died  without  iuue,  in  the  Sltt  year  of  his 
age.  The  circinnttances  attending  this  second  marriage  were  very  peculiar,  and 
his  lordship's  conduct  on  the  occasion,  seems  altc^ther  so  much  at  Tarianoa  with 
his  general  character,  as  well  as  mth  one  in  his  rank  and  ciroomitancef  in  life, 
that  we  reckon  them  worthy  of  being  recorded  here ; — and  in  doing  so,  we  think 
we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  account  of  them  giren  by  the  celebrated 
David  Hume,  in  a  familiar  episde  to  the  late  Mr  Oswald  of  Dumiikier,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  gentleman's  correspondence.  The  letter  is  dated,  London, 
January  39th,  1748 : — **  Lord  Marchmont  has  had  the  most  extraordinary 
adrentnre  in  the  world.  About  thrae  weeks  ago,  he  was  at  the  play,  when  he 
espied  in  one  of  the  boxes  a  &ir  virgin,  whose  looks,  airs,  and  manners,  had 
such  a  powerful  and  wonderful  effect  upon  him,  as  was  visible  by  every  by-stander. 
His  raptures  were  so  undisguised,  his  looks  so  expreisive  of  passion,  his  inquiries 
so  earnest,  that  every  person  took  notice  of  it  He  soon  was  told  that  her  name 
was  Orompton,  a  linen  draper's  daughter,  that  had  been  bankrupt  last  year,  and 
had  not  been  able  to  pay  above  five  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  fair  nymph 
herself  was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  being  supported  by  some  relations, 
appeared  in  every  public  place,  and  had  fiitigued  every  eye  but  that  of  his  lord- 
ship, which,  being  entirely  employed  in  the  severer  studies,  had  never  till  that 
fatal  moment  opened  upon  her  charms.  Such  and  so  powerM  was  their  eflbct, 
as  to  be  able  to  justify  all  the  Pharamonds  and  Cyrusses  in  their  utmost  extrava- 
gancies. He  wrote  next  morning  to  her  father,  desiring  to  risit  his  daughter  on 
honourable  terms :  and  in  a  few  days  she  will  be  the  countess  of  Marchmont. 
All  this  is  certainly  true.  They  say  many  small  fevers  prevent  a  great  one. 
Heaven  be  praised  that  I  have  always  liked  the  persons  and  company  of  the 
&ir  sex !  for  by  that  means  I  hope  to  escape  such  ridiculous  passions.  But 
could  you  ever  suspect  the  ambitious,  the  severe,  the  bustling,  the  impetuous, 
the  riolent  Marchmont,  of  becoming  so  tender  and  gentle  a  swain — an  Arta> 
menes — an  Oroondates ! "   * 

His  lordship  died  at  his  seat,  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1794,  and  leaving  no  heirs  male,  all  the  titles  of  the  fiunily 
became  extinct ;  but  his  estate  descended  to  his  three  daughters.  According  to 
Sir  George  H.  Hose,  who,  from  his  family  connexion  with  the  earl  of  Marchmont, 
had  the  best  means  of  knowing,  this  nobleman  **  was  an  accomplished  and  scientific 
horseman,  and  a  theoretical  and  practical  husbandman  and  gardener.  He 
pursued  his  rides  and  risits  to  his  farm  and  garden  as  long  as  his  strength 
would  suffice  for  the  exertion ;  and  some  hours  of  the  forenoon,  and  frequently 
of  the  evening,  were  dedicated  to  his  books.  His  most  favourite  studies  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  civil  lew,  and  in  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
records  and  history  of  the  European  nations,  and  in  ancient  history ;  and  the 
traces  of  them  are  very  unequivocal.  The  fruits  of  his  labours  in  extracts, 
observations,  comparisons,  and  researches,  all  made  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
are  not  more  to  be  admired  than  wondered  at,  as  the  result  of  the  industry  of 
one  who  was  stimulated  neither  by  poverty  nor  by  eagerness  for  literary  cele- 
brity. His  Dutch  education  had  given  him  method,  which  was  the  best  possible 
auxiliary  to  an  ardent  and  powerful  mind,  such  as  his  was." 

In  the  publication  which  we  have  entitled  the  Marchmont  Papers,  are  many 
of  earl  Hugh,  of  which  the  most  important  feature  is  a  diary,  which  he  kept 
during  three  diflerent  periods  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second.  The  firet  extends  from  the  latter  end  of  July,  1744,  to  the  end  of 
that  year,  and  embraces  the  events  which  led  to  tiie  formation  of  what  was  called 
the  Broad  Bottom  Administration,  when  lord  Carteret,  who  just  then  became  earl 
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of  Granvflle,  was  compelled  to  retire  by  tho  Felhamty  the  king  consenfciog  thereto 
very  reluctantly,  and  when  the  diik«t  of  DeTonshtre,  Bedfbrd,  and  DoiMt,  and 
the  earlf  of  Harrington  and  Chesteifield,  came  into  office.  The  lecond  period 
begins  in  September,  1745,  when  news  had  just  been  reoeired  in  London  that 
the  Pretender  was  near  Edinburgh,  and  that  it  would  probably  be  soon  in  hie 
occupation.  It  closes  in  the  February  following,  with  the  extraordinary  events 
of  that  month,  the  resignation  of  the  Pelham  ministry,  and  its  re-establishment 
after  the  earl  of  BathV  and  the  earl  of  Gianrille^s  interregnum  of  three  days* 
The  third  period  commences  in  July,  1747,  and  terminates  in  March,  1746^ 
soon  after  the  earl  of  Chesterfield's  resignation,  and  the  doke  of  Bedford's 
appointment  to  succeed  him  os  secretary  of  state. 

HUME,  Patbick,  is  noticed  by  Tarious  writers  as  the  name  of  an  individual 
who  adorned  the  literature  of  his  country  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Who  or  what  be  was,  is  not  known  :  it  is  only  probable,  from  the  regu- 
larity with  which  certain  first  names  occur  in  genealogies  in  connexion  with  suiw 
names,  that  he  belonged  to  the  Polwarth  branch  of  the  family  of  Home,  or  Hume, 
as  in  that  branch  there  were  six  or  seven  successive  barons  bearing  the  name  of 
Patrick.  This  learned  man  is  only  known  to  have  written  the  notes  connected 
with  the  sixth  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  which  was  published  in  folio 
by  Tonson  in  1695,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  productions  of  the  British 
press  that  have  ever  appeared.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  just  surprise  to 
several  writers  of  Scottish  biography,  that  absolutely  nothing  should  have  been 
handed  down  respecting  this  person,  seeing  that  his  notes  erinoe  a  high  degree 
of  taste,  and  most  extensire  erudiUon,  and  are  in  fact  the  model  of  almost  all 
commentaries  subsequent  to  his  time.  **  His  notes,"  says  an  anonymous  writer/ 
''  are  always  curious ;  his  obsenrations  on  some  of  the  finer  passages  of  the  poet, 
show  a  mind  deeply  smit  with  an  admiration  for  the  sublime  genius  of  their  au- 
thor ;  and  there  is  often  a  masterly  nervousness  in  his  style,  which  is  very  re- 
markable for  this  age."  But  the  ignorance  of  subsequent  ages  respecting 
the  learned  commentator  is  sufllciently  accounted  for  by  the  way  in  which  his  name 
appears  on  the  title-page,  being  simply  in  initials,  with  the  affix  ^/Aoxoi))r}}c, 
and  by  the  indifierence  of  the  age  to  literary  history.  It  would  appear  that  the 
commentary,  learned  and  admirable  as  it  is,  speedily  feU  out  of  public  notice, 
as  in  1750,  the  Messrs  Foulis  of  Glasgow  published  the  first  book  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  with  notes  by  Mr  Callender  of  Craigforth,  which  are  shown  to 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  borrowed  from  the  work  of  Hume,  without  the  most  dis- 
tant hint  of  acknowledgment 

HUNTER,  (Dr)  Hbnrt,  a  dirine  highly  distinguished  in  literature,  was  bom 
at  Culross,  in  the  year  1741.  His  parents,  though  in  humble  life,  gave  him  a 
good  education,  which  was  concluded  by  an  attendance  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  Here  his  talents  and  application  attracted  the  notice  of  the  profes- 
sors, and  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Mr  Alexander 
Boswell,  who  subsequently  became  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session,  under  the 
designation  of  lord  Balmouta  He  afterwards  accepted  the  same  office  in  the 
fiunily  of  the  earl  of  Dundonald  at  Culross  abbey,  and  thus  had  the  honour  of 
instructing  the  late  venerable  earl,  so  distinguished  by  his  scientific  inquiries  and 
inventions.  In  1764,  baring  passed  the  necessary  trials  with  unusual  approba- 
tion, he  was  licensed  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  soon  excited  attention  tc 
his  pulpit  talents.  So  highly  were  these  in  public  esteem,  that,  in  1766,  he 
was  ordained  one  of  the  ministers  of  South  Leith,  which  has  always  been  con- 

1  Blackwood's  Magadne,  iv.  668,  whers  there  is  a  series  of  extracts  from  Hume*8  Com- 
mentary, in  oontrast  with  similar  passages  from  that  published  by  Mr  GaUender  of  Ccsig- 
forth. 
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•idered  as  one  of  the  most  respectable  appointments  in  the  Scottttb  dturch.  He 
had  here  ingratiated  himself  in  an  uncommon  degree  with  his  congregation , 
when  a  risit  to  London,  in  1769,  opened  up  to  his  ambition  a  still  wider  field 
of  usefulness.  The  sermons  which  he  happened  to  deliver  on  this  occasion  in 
seTeral  of  the  Scottish  meeting-houses,  drew  much  attention,  and  the  result  was 
an  invitation,  which  reached  him  soon  after  his  return,  to  become  minister  of 
the  chapel  in  Swallow  Street  This  he  declined  ;  but  in  1771,  a  call  from  the 
London  Wall  congregation  tempted  him  away  from  his  Scottish  flock,  who 
manifested  the  sincerest  sorrow  at  his  departure.  This  translation  not  only  was 
an  advancement  in  his  profession,  but  it  paved  the  way  for  a  series  of  literary 
exertions,  upon  which  his  fame  was  ultimately  to  rest  Several  single  sermons 
first  introduced  him  to  the  world  as  an  author.  These  were  on  the  ordination 
of  O.  Nicholson,  M.  A.,  1775,  2  Cor.  iv,  7,  8  ;  On  the  study  of  the  Sacied 
Scriptures,  Acts  xviii.  1 1 ,  in  the  work  called  the  Scottish  Preacher,  toL  iv. ;  at 
the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  George  Turnbull,  1783  ;  On  the  opening  of  a  meeting- 
house at  Walthamstow,  in  1787,  Rev.  xxi.  3,  4;  On  the  Revolution,  1788; 
The  Believer's  Joy,  Acts  viii.  39 ;  also  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Scottish 
Preacher.  These  sermons,  with  some  miscellaneous  pieces,  were  collected  and 
published,  in  two  volumes,  after  the  authoi^s  death.  Dr  Hunter  first  appeared 
as  a  general  writer  in  1783,  when  he  published  the  first  volumes  of  his  *'  Sacred 
Biography,  or  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  Jesus  Christ,'*  which  was  ulti- 
mately  extended  to  seven  volumes,  and  has  become  a  standard  work,  the  seventh 
edition  having  appeared  in  1814.  Before  this  woriL  was  completed,  the  notice 
attracted  by  the  system  of  Lavater  throughout  civilized  Europe,  tempted  him  to 
engage  in  an  English  version  of  the  "  Physiognomy"  of  that  philosopher,  wh<Mn 
he  previously  visited  at  his  residence  in  Switzerland,  in  order  to  obtain  frt>m  the 
conversation  of  the  learned  man  himself,  as  perfect  an  idea  as  possible  of  his 
particular  doctrines.  It  is  said  that  Lavater  at  first  displayed  an  unexpected 
coolness  on  the  subject  of  Dr  Hunter's  visit,  being  sifraid  that  an  I^glish 
translation  might  injure  the  sale  of  the  French  edition,  in  which  he  had  a 
pecuniary  interest.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  got  over ;  for  Lavater 
eventually  treated  his  English  visitor  in  a  manner  highly  agreeable.  "  As  their 
professions  were  alike,''  says  an  anonymous  writer,  "  so  their  sentiments,  their 
feelings,  and  their  opinions,  are  altogether  alike.  A  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  French  language  enabled  Dr  Hunter  to  enjoy  Lavater's  conversation 
freely ;  and  he  ever  afterwards  talked  with  enthusiasm  of  the  simplicity  of 
manners,  the  unafiected  piety,  the  unbounded  benevolence,  and  the  penetrating 
genius,  of  this  valued  friend.  The  bare  mention  of  that  barbarous  cruelty  which 
massacred  the  virtuous  Lavater,  was  sufficient  to  make  him  shrink  back  with 
horror." — ^The  first  number  of  this  work  was  published  in  1789,  and  it  was  not 
completed  till  nine  years  after,  when  it  ultimately  formed  &Ye  volumes,  in  quarto, 
bearing  the  title  of  '*  Essays  on  Physiognomy,  designed  to  promote  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  mankind,  by  John  Caspar  Lavater."  Dr  Hunter's  abilities  as 
a  translator  were  of  the  first  order,  and,  in  this  instance,  drew  forth  the  enUre 
approbation  of  the  original  author.  The  work  was,  moreover,  embellished  in  a 
style,  which,  at  that  time,  might  be  considered  as  unrivaled.  It  contained 
above  eight  hundred  engravings,  executed  by  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Holloway,  and  such  was  altogether  the  elaborate  elegance  of  the  publication, 
that  it  could  not  be  sold  to  the  public  under  thirty  pounds  per  copy.  We  are 
only  left  to  regret  that  so  much  talent,  so  much  taste,  and  such  a  large  sum  of 
money  as  this  price  would  indicate,  should  have  been  spent  upon  an  inquiry 
which  the  acute  and  precise  sense  of  the  immediately  succeeding  generation  has 
pronounced  to  be  in  a  great  measure  a  delusion. 
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At  the  time  of  the  French  reTolution,  Dr  Hunter  republiihed  a  tEeaiiee  by 
Robert  Flemingy  whose  life,  with  an  aooount  of  the  work  in  question,  haa 
abready  been  given  in  this  Biographical  Dictionary.  The  pamphlet  contained 
some  prophetical  intimations^  which  Dr  Hunter  supposed  to  bear  a  referenea  to 
the  events  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  It  it  needless  to  remark  the  weakness 
which  alone  could  dictate  such  a  proceeding  in  this  generally  able  and  enlight- 
ened man.  Dr  Hunter  also  published  a  **  Sermon  preadied,  February  3,  1799, 
on  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI." 

In  1795,  he  attempted  a  translation  from  the  German,  selecting  for  this  pur- 
pose Euler's  celebrated  **  Letters  to  a  Geiman  princess."  This  work  met  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  the  public,  and  has  proved  a  very  useful  addition  to 
the  stock  of  our  native  scientific  literature.  The  first  edition  was  in  quarto,  and 
a  second,  in  octavo,  appeared  in  1803.  The  work  has  since  been  reprinted  in 
a  smaller  size,  with  notes  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  The  merit  of  Dr  Hunter  as 
a  translator  was  now  universally  acknowledged,  and  work  accordingly  pressed 
upon  him.  While  still  engaged  in  his  version  of  Lavater,  he  comioenoed,  in 
1796,  the  publishing  of  a  translation  of  St  Fieire^s  Studies  of  Nature,  which  was 
completed  in  1799,  in  five  volumes  octavo,  afterwards  republished  in  three. 
"  His  translation,"  says  the  anonymous  writer  above  quoted,  "  of  the  beautiful 
and  enthusiastic  works  of  St  Fierre,  was  universally  read  and  admired :  here,  if 
in  any  instance,  the  translator  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  for  the  glow 
of  benevolence  which  gives  life  to  every  page  of '  Les  Etudes  de  la  Nature'  waa 
entirely  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  Dr  Hunter."  Saurin's  Sermons,  and  Son- 
nini*s  Travels  to  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  complete  the  list  of  Dr  Hunter's 
labours  as  a  translator ;  and  it  is  but  small  praise  to  say,  that  few  ipen  have 
reached  the  same  degree  of  excellence  in  that  important  branch  of  literature* 
During  the  prc^^ress  of  other  labours,  Dr  Hunter  published  more  than  one 
volume  of  original  sermons,  and  a  volume  entitled  "  Lectures  on  the  Evidencea 
of  Giristianity,"  being  the  completion  of  a  plan  begun  by  the  Rev.  John  FelL 
He  also  commenced  the  publication,  in  parts,  of  a  popular  **  History  of  Loiuion 
and  its  Environs,"  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 

In  the  year  1790,  Dr  Hunter  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  corresponding 
board  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlfunda  and 
Islands  of  Scotland.  He  waa  likewise  chaplain  to  the  Scots  corporation  in  Lon- 
don, and  both  these  institutions  were  much  benefited  by  his  zealous  exertions  in 
their  behalf.  It  must  be  obvious  from  the  frequent  and  involved  succession  of 
his  literary  productions,  that  Dr  Hunter  spent  a  most  industrious  life,  and  waa 
upon  the  whole  the  most  busy  as  he  approached  that  stage  of  existence  when  the 
generality  of  men  begin  to  find  ease  not  only  agreeable  but  necessary.  It  is 
probable  that  this  unceasing  exertion,  which  no  doubt  was  mom  occasioned  by 
necessity  than  by  choice,  tended  to  break  down  his  constitution,  which  was  fur- 
ther weakened  in  his  latter  years  by  the  agitation  and  distress  of  mind  conse- 
quent on  the  death  of  three  beloved  children.  Having  retired  to  Bristol  wells 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  died  there,  of  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1803,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

**  If  Dr  Hunter,''  says  his  anonymous  biogxapher,'  ''  w;^  conspicuous  as  an 
author,  he  was  still  more  to  be  admired  as  a  man.  An  unbounded  flow  of  bene- 
volenoe,  which  made  him  enjoy  and  give  enjoyment  to  every  society,  joined  to  a 
warmth  of  feeling,  which  made  him  take  an  interest  in  every  occurrence,  ren- 
dered him  the  delight  of  all  his  acquaintance.  His  social  taJents  were  of  the 
highest  order.  An  easy  flew  of  conversation,  never  loud,  never  overbearing, 
and  completely  free  from  affectation ;  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  pleasant  anec- 
>  Obituary  of  Gentleman's  Magazine,  badi.  107%. 
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dotet  and  oocational  flathet  of  wit  and  humour,  made  eyery  company  he  joined 
pleased  with  him  and  with  themBeWei.  He  wag  particularly  happy  in  adapting 
his  conrenation  to  those  he  convened  with ;  and  while  to  a  lady  hit  discoune 
appeared  that  of  a  polished  gentleman,  the  scholar  was  surprised  by  his  apt 
quotations  from  the  classics,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  turned  to  any  subject 
that  was  brought  before  him.  *  *  His  private  charities  were  as  numerous 
as  the  objects  of  compassion  which  occurred  to  him ;  nor  should  his  unbounded 
and  cheerful  hospitality  be  forgot  among  his  other  virtues.  **  [He  is  said  to  have 
carried  this  virtue  beyond  the  bounds  which  a  regard  to  prudence  and  economy 
should  have  prescribed.]  '*  The  crowded  attendance  and  the  universal  regret  cMf 
his  congregation  are  the  best  proofs  of  the  effect  of  his  pulpit  eloquence.  His 
enlightened  and  liberal  views  of  religion  made  his  meeting-house  the  resort  of 
the  leading  Scotsmen  in  London ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  natives  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  specimen  of  that  diurch 
which  produced  a  Robertson  and  a  Blair.  *  *  Dr  Hunter  was  of  a  spare 
habit  of  body,  and  remarkably  active ;  and  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  flow  of 
good  humour  continued  till  nithin  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.**  He  left  a  famUy, 
consisting  of  a  wife,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

HUNTER,  William  and  Jomi,  two  eminent  physicians,  fall  to  be  noticed  here 
nader  one  head,  in  order  that  we  may,  without  violating  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, give  William  that  priority  to  which  his  seniority  and  precedence  in  public 
life  render  necessary. 

Wu&iAM  HiTimm  was  bom.  May  S3,  1718,  at  Kilbride  in  the  county  of 
lAnark.  His  greatgrandfather,  by  his  father's  side,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Hunter  of  Hunterston.  His  father  and  mother  lived  on  a  small  estate  in  the 
above  county,  called  Galderwood,  which  had  been  some  time  in  the  possession 
of  their  family.  They  had  ten  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  our  present 
memoir  iias  the  seventh,  while  John  was  the  tenth.  One  of  his  sisters  married 
the  reverend  James  Baillie,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Matthew  Baillie,  the  late  celebrated  physician,  whoeo 
labours  in  morbid  anatomy  have  been  of  such  essential  service  in  promoting  the 
study  of  pathology.  William  Hunter  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Glasgow  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  diligence,  and  obtained  the 
esteem  of  the  professors  and  his  fellow  students.  He  was  at  this  time  designed 
for  the  church ;— ^but  hesitated,  from  conscientious  motives  to  subscribe  all  the 
articles  of  its  faith.  There  is  perhaps  no  position  so  painful  as  that  of  a  mao 
whose  mind  is  overshadowed  by  doubts  on  doctrinal  points  of  religion,  haring 
firmness  in  himself  to  investigate  narrowly  the  foundation  of  the  principles  be 
should  embrace,  and  rectitude  enough  to  acknowledge  with  candour  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  he  is  embarrassed.  Such  was  the  state  of  mind  of  William  Hunter 
when  he  became  acquainted  with  the  eminent  Dr  CuIIen,  who  was  then  established 
in  practice  at  Hamilton.  After  much  deliberation,  under  his  persuasion^ 
he  determined  to  relinquish  his  theological  studies,  and  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  profession  of  medicine.  Accordingly,  having  obtained  the  consent 
of  his  father,  in  the  year  1737,  he  went  to  reside  with  Dr  Gullen ;  in  whose 
family  he  lived  nearly  three  years ;  a  period  which  afterwards,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  the  anxieties  and  turmoil  that  are  ever  attendant  on  the  life  of  a 
medical  man,  he  looked  back  upon  with  peculiar  pleasure.  It  was  the  oaas  on 
which,  in  after  years,  his  memory  loved  to  dwell.  Between  these  two  gifled 
indiriduals  a  partnership  was  no^  formed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  William 
Hunter  should  take  charge  of  the  surgical,  and  Dr  Cullen  of  the  medical  casea 
that  occurred  in  their  practice.  To  carry  their  mutual  wishes  more  efficiently 
into  operation,  it  was  arranged  that  William  Hunter  should  proceed  to  Edin- 
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buighy  and  th«n  to  London,  for  the  piupoae  of  punaiBg  hit  medical  ttudies  in 
«ach  of  thaie  ddes,  aftor  which,  that  he  ihould  return  to  lettle  aft  Hamilton. 

In  NoTember,  1740,  William  Hunter  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained 
until  the  following  spring,  attending  the  lectures  of  the  medical  profeston  there, 
among  whom  he  had  the  adrantage  of  attending  Dr  Alexander  Monro,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  talented  and  able  professors,  who,  perhaps,  erer  adorned  that 
unlFexsity.  In  the  summer  of  1741,  he  proceeded  to  London,  and  resided  with 
Mr,  afterwards  Dr  Smellie,  then  an  apothecary  in  Pall  Mali.  He  took  with  him 
a  letter  of  introduction  firom  Mr  Foulis,  the  printer  at  Glasgow,  to  Dr  James 
Douglas.  At  first,  Mr  Hunter  commenced  the  study  of  anatomy  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr  Frank  Nicholls,  who  was  the  most  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy 
then  in  London,  and  who  had  formerly  professed  the  science  at  Oxford.  It 
appears  that  Dr  Douglas  had  been  under  some  obligation  to  Mr  Foulls,  who  had 
collected  for  him  seTeral  editions  of  Horace,  and  he  naturally,  therefore,  paid 
attention  to  young  Hunter,  whom  he  at  once  recognized  to  be  an  acute  and 
talented  obserrer.  Dr  Douglas  was  at  that  time  intent  on  a  great  anatomical 
work  on  the  bones,  which  he  did  not  lire  to  complete,  and  was  looking  out  for 
a  young  man  of  industry  and  ability  whom  he  might  employ  as  his  dissector. 
He  soon  perceired  that  his  new  acquaintance  would  be  an  eligible  assistant  to 
him,  and  after  some  preliminary  conversation  innted  him  into  his  family,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  assisting  him  with  his  dissections,  and  directing  the  education 
of  his  son.  The  pecuniary  resources  of  young  Hunter  were  at  this  time  Tory 
slender,  and  the  situation  was  to  him  therefore  highly  adTantageoiis ;  but  it  was 
with  difiiculty  that  he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  his  father  for  him  to  accept 
it,  who  being  now  old  and  infirm,  awaited  with  impatience  his  return  to  Scot- 
land. Ultimately,  howcFer,  he  was  premiled  on  to  acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of 
his  son,  which  he  did  with  reluctance ;  he  did  not,  however,  long  surriye,  as  he 
died  on  the  30th  of  the  October  following,  aged  serenty-eight  Mr  Hunter's  pre- 
vious arrangements  with  Dr  Gullen  formed  no  obstacle  to  his  new  views ;  for  he  had 
no  sooner  explained  his  position,  than  Dr  Gullen,  anxious  for  his  advancement, 
readily  canceled  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  lefit  his  friend  to  pursue  the 
path  which  promised  to  lead  him  to  &me  and  to  fortune.  At  liberty  now  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  means  of  instruction  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
be  pursued  his  studies  with  assiduity.  By  the  friendly  assistance  of  Dr  Douglas 
he  was  enabled  to  enter  himself  as  a  surgeon's  pupil  at  St  George^s  hospital, 
under  Mr  James  Wilkie,  and  as  dissecting  pupil  under  Mr  Frank  Nicholls.  He 
also  attended  a  course  of  experimental  philosophy,  which  was  delivered  by 
Desauguliers.  He  soon  became  very  expert  as  a  dissector,  insomuch  that  Dr 
Douglas  went  to  the  expense  of  having  several  of  his  preparations  engraved. 
But  he  did  not  enjoy  his  liberal  patronage  and  aid  long,  for  many  months 
had  not  elapsed  when  his  kind  benefactor  died,  an  event  which  happened 
April  1,  1742,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Dr  Douglas  left  a 
widow  and  two  children  ; — but  his  death  ijuide  no  alteration  in  respect  to  Mr 
Hunter,  who  continued  as  before  to  reside  in  his  family,  and  perform  the  same 
duties  which  he  had  previously  done. 

In  the  year  1743,  the  first  production  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Hunter  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  an  "Essay  on  the  Structure  and 
Diseases  of  Articulating  Cartilages,''  a  subject  which  had  not  been  at  that  time 
sufficiently  investigated,  and  on  which  his  observations  threw  considerable  light 
His  favourite  scheme  was  now  to  commence  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy ; — ^but  he 
did  not  rashly  enter  on  this  undertaking,  but  passed  some  years  more  in  acquir- 
ing the  necessary  knowledge,  and  in  making  Uie  numerous  preparations  which 
an  necessary  to  exhibit  in  a  complete  course  of  anatomy.     There  is,  perhaps. 
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no  bnincb  of  medical  scienoe  which  demands  more  patieiit  and  auidaoua  toil 
than  this,  more  especially  at  that  period,  when  there  were  so  ftw  aids  to 
anatomical  knowledge.  H^  communicated  his  project  to  Dr  NidhoUs,  who  had 
declined  lecturing,  in  favour  of  Dr  Lawrence,  who  gsro  him  little  eneoor- 
ligement,  and  he  r^ired,  as  many  others  similarly  situated  have  done,  to  meditate 
on  his  own  secret  hopes,  and  to  await  a  fit  opportunity  for  comnencing  his 
designs.  It  thus  happens  in  the  lives  of  many  young  men,  that  wiser  heads 
caution  them  against  embarking  in  schemes  they  have  long  dierished,  and  in 
which,  after  all,  they  are  destined  to  be  successful.  The  ardour  and  perseter- 
ance  of  youth  oflten  aooomplish  undertakings  which  appear  wild  and  romantic 
to  the  sterner  and  colder  judgment  of  the  aged.  To  William  Hunter  ffae 
wished-for  opportunity  soon  oocinrred,  whereby  he  was  enaUed  to  put  his  plans 
to  the  test  of  experience.  A  society  of  nary  surgeons  at  that  time  existed, 
which  occupied  rooms  in  Gorent  Garden,  and  to  this  society  Mr  Samu^  Shavpc 
had  been  engaged  as  a  lecturer  on  the  operations  of  surgery.  This  course  Mr 
Sharpe  continued  to  repeat,  until  finding  that  it  interfered  too  much  with  hia  other 
engagements ;  he  resigned  in  favour  of  William  Hunter,  who  gaw  his  first 
anatomical  course  in  the  winter  of  1746.  It  is  said  that  when  he  first  began  to 
speak  in  public  he  experienced  much  solicitude ;  but  the  applause  he  met  with 
inspired  him  with  that  confidence  which  is  so  esaential  an  element  of  all  good 
oratory.  Indeed,  he  gradually  became  so  fond  of  teaching,  that  some  few  years 
before  his  death,  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  never  happier  than  when  engaged 
in  lecturing.  The  profits  of  the  first  two  courses  were  considerable ;  but  havii^ 
with  much  generosity  contributed  to  supply  the  pecuniary  wants  of  his  friends, 
he  found  himself  so  reduced  on  the  return  of  the  next  season,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  postpone  his  lectures,  because  he  had  not  money  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  of  advertising.  An  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  his  biographer 
Symmons,  very  characteristic  of  the  early  difficulties  which  are  experienced  by 
many  men  of  genius.  Mr  Watson,  one  of  his  earliest  pupils,  accompaued  him 
home  after  his  next  introductory  lecture.  He  had  just  received  seventy  guineas 
for  admission  fees,  which  he  carried  in  a  bag  under  his  doak,  and  observed  to 
his  friend,  **  that  it  was  a  larger  sum  than  he  had  ever  been  master  of  beforek^^ 
His  previous  experience  now  taught  him  more  circumspection; — he  hecame 
more  cautious  of  lending  money,  and  by  strict  economy  amassed  that  great 
fortune,  which  he  afterwards  so  liberally  devoted  to  the  interests  of  science 
His  success  as  a  lecturer  before  the  society  of  navy  surgeons  was  so  decided,  liut 
its  members  requested  him  to  extend  his  course  to  anatcuny,  and  gave  him  the 
free  use  of  their  room  for  his  lectures.  This  compliment  he  could  not  £ul  to 
have  duly  appreciated,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursory  sign  of  that 
brilliant  career  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  destined  to  pursue. 

In  the  year  1747,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Incorporation  of  £^« 
geons,  and  after  the  dose  of  his  lectures  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  he 
set  out  with  his  pupil,  Mr  James  Douglas,  on  a  tour  through  Holland  and  Paris. 
At  Leyden,  he  visited  the  illustrious  AlMnus,  whose  admirable  injections  inspued 
him  with  the  zeal  to  excel  in  this  useful  department  of  anatomy.  Haring  made 
this  tour,  he  returned  to  prepare  his  winter  course  of  lectures,  which  he  com 
menced  at  the  usual  time. 

Mr  Hunter  at  this  time  practised  surgery  as  well  as  midwifery;  but  the 
former  branch  of  the  profession  he  always  disliked.  His  patron,  Dr  Douglas, 
had  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  an  accoucheur,  and  this  probably  in- 
duced him  to  direct  his  riews  to  this  line  of  practice.  Besides  this,  an  ad- 
ditional inducement  presented  itself,  in  the  circumstance  of  his  being  elected 
one  of  the  suifreon  accoucheurs  to  the  Middlesex  hospital,  and  afterwards  to  tlie 
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Briftiib  Lyingr.in  HoipitaL  The  introducyon  of  male  pnctitionen  in  thii  de- 
partmefil'  of  the  profenion,  acoordixig  to  Aatnic,  took  place  on  the  confine- 
ment of  nadame  la  Yalliete  in  1663.  She  was  anzioos  for  coBcealraent,  and 
called  in  Julian  Clement,  an  eminent  surgeon,  who  was  secretly  conducted  into 
the  house  whete  she  lay,  coTering  her  face  with  a  hood,  and  where  the  king  is 
said  to  have  been  hidden  behind  the  curtains.  He  attended  her  in  her 
aubsequent  aooouchmens,  and  his  success  soon  brought  the  class  of  male  practi- 
tioners into  fiuhion.  Nor  was  this  a  matter  of  minor  impart,  for  hereby  the 
mortality  among  lying-in  women  has  been  materially  reduced.  Mowbray  is 
•aid  to  have  been  the  first  lecturer  on  obstetrics  in  London,  and  he  deliTered 
his  course  of  lectures  in  the  year  17S5.  To  him  succeeded  the  Chamberlains, 
after  whom,  Smellie  gave  a  new  air  of  importance  and  dignity  to  the  science. 
It  is  said  that  the  manners  of  Smellie  were  by  no  means  prepossessing — ^indeed 
they  are  described  to  have  been  unpleasing  and  rough ;  therefore,  although  a 
man  of  superior  talent,  he  necessarily  found  a  liifficulty  in  making  his  way 
among  the  refined  and  the  more  polished  circles  of  society.  Herein,  Hunter  had 
A  decided  adrantage,  for  while  he  was  lecognioed  to  be  a  man  of  superior 
abilities ;  his  manners  and  address  were  extremely  conciliating  and  engaging. 
The  most  lucrative  part  of  the  practice  of  midwifery  was  at  this  time  dirided  be- 
tween Sir  Richard  Manmngham  and  Dr  Sandys ; — the  former  of  whom  died, 
and  the  latter  retired  into  the  country  just  after  Mr  Hunter  became  known  as 
an  accoudieur. 

The  field  was  now  in  a  great  measure  left  open  to  him,  and  in  proportion  as 
his  reputation  increased,  he  became  more  extensivdy  consulted.  His  predecessor 
Dr  Sandys,  had  been  formerly  professor  of  anatomy  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
had  formed  a  raluable  ooUection  of  preparations,  which  on  Ids  death  haring  fal- 
len into  the  hands  of  Or  Bloomfield,  was  now  purchased  by  Mr  Hunter  for  the 
sum  of  £300.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  celebrity  of  Mr  Hunter  as  an 
anatomist  contributed  to  incieese  his  practice  as  an  accoucheur,  as  it  wA 
reasonably  expected  that  his  minute  knowle^e  of  anatomy  would  give  him  a 
correspondingly  great  command  in  difilcnlt  and  dangerous  cases.  Acting  now 
principally  as  an  accoucheur,  he  appears  to  have  entirely  relinquished  the  sur- 
gical department  of  his  profession ;  tanA  desirous  of  ^actising  as  a  physician, 
obtained  in  1750,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  uniyersity  of 
Glasgow.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  that  and  other  universities  of 
SooUand,  was  at  this  period  gianted,  on  the  candidate's  paying  a  certain  sum 
of  money  and  preaenting  a  certificate  iran  other  doctors  of  medicine  of  his 
being  qualified  to  practise  the  healing  art — but  so  much  was  the  fecility  of  ob- 
taining these  degrees  abused  that  this  method  of  granting  them  has  been  very 
properly  abolished.  Shortly  after  obtaining  his  diploma,  Dr  Hunter  left  the 
family  of  Mr  Douglas,  and  went  to  reside  in  Jermyn  Streeti  Soho  Square. 

ThB  following  smnmer  he  rerisitsd  his  native  country,  for  which,  amidst  the 
professional  prosperity  of  a  town  life,  he  continued  to  entertain  a  cordial  af- 
fection. He  found  on  his  arrival  that  his  mother  was  still  liring  at  Long  Cal- 
derwood,  which  was  now  become  his  own  property,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  biother  James,  who  died  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  this  young  man  had  been  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh ;  but 
disliking  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  went  to  London,  with  the  intention  of 
studying  anatomy  under  his  brother  William — so  that  it  would  almost  appear, 
that  in  the  family  of  the  Hunters  tiiere  was  an  hereditary  love  for  medical 
science.  Ul  health,  however,  which  bows  dewn  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
strongest  of  mankind,  preyed  upon  his  constitution  ;  so  that  he  could  not  carry 
his  plans  into  execution,  and  he  therefore  returned  to  his  birth  place,  where 
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he  died.  At  this  period,  Dr  CuUen  w&b  progressing  to  that  &me  whidi  ho 
subsequently  attained ;  and  was  residing  at  Glasgow,  where  Dr  Hunter  again 
met  him,  to  take  a  retrospect  over  the  eventful  changes  which  had  signalised 
the  progress  of  their  separate  li?es.  Such  a  meeting  could  not,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  fail  to  be  interestinff'  to  both ;  for  there  scarcely  can 
be  any  gratification  superior  to  that  of  meeting  in  after  life,  the  Ariend  of 
early  youth,  pursuing  successfully  the  career  which  at  one  time  was  commenced 
together,  and  who  is  still  opening  up  the  paths  to  new  discoveries,  in  which 
both  sympathise  and  delight,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  sentiments 
of  personal  inendship  remain  undiminished  in  all  their  original  strength  and 
sincerity. 

On  the  return  of  Dr  Hunter  to  Lpndon,  he  continued  corresponding  with  Dr 
CuUen  on  a  variety  of  interesting  scientific  subjects,  and  many  of  the  letters 
have  been  recently  published  by  Dr  Thomson,  in  his  life  of  this  eminent  physi- 
cian, a  work  which  should  be  familiar  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  history 
of  medical  science. 

On  the  return  of  Dr  Hunter  to  London,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr  Layard,  who 
had  officiated  as  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  we  find 
the  governors  of  that  institution  voting  their  **  thanks  to  Dr  Hunter  for  the  ser- 
rices  he  had  done  the  hospital,  and  for  his  continuance  in  it  as  one  of  the  physi« 
cians."  Accordingly  he- was  established  in  this  ofiioe  without  thoHisual  form  of 
an  election.  He  was  admitted  in  the  following  year  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  was  soon  after  elected  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society.  His 
history  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  appears  in  the  first  volume  of  their  '*  Ob* 
servations  and  Enquiries,"  published  in  1757.  In  1763,  we  find  him  in  the 
**  Medical  Commentaries,''  supporting  his  claim  of  priority  in  making  numerous 
anatomical  discoveries  over  that  of  Dr  Monro  Secundus,  at  that  time  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  not  easy  to  adjust  the  claims  of 
contemporary  discoverers  in  numerous  branches  of  science ;  and  though,  on  this 
occasion,  a  wordy  war  of  considerable  length  was  waged  concerning  the  real  au- 
thor of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  absorbent  action  of  the  lymphatic  system,  yet 
the  disputants  seem  to  have  left  the  field,  each  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his 
antagonist,  and  each  equally  confident  of  being  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being 
regarded  as  the  real  discoverer.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  rake  up  the  ashes  of 
any  such  controversy ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  assert,  that  Dr  Hunter 
vindicated  his  claims  in  a  manly  and  honourable  tone,  at  the  same  time  adcnow* 
lodging  that  *'  the  subject  was  an  unpleasant  one,  and  he  was  therefore  seldom 
in  the  humour  to  take  it  up." 

In  1763,  when  the  queen  became  pregnant,  Dr  William  Hunter  was  consult- 
ed, and  two  years  afterwards  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  phyncian  exli». 
ordinary  to  her  majesty.  We  may  now  regard  him  as  baring  attained  the 
highest  rank  in  his  profession ;  and  avocations  necessarily  increasing  very  consi- 
derably, he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  taking  an  assistant,  to  relieve 
him  from  the  fiitigues  to  which  he  was  now  subjected.  Accordingly  he  selected 
Mr  Hewson,  an  industrious  and  accomplished  young  man,  to  be  his  assistant,  and 
afterwards  took  him  into  partnership  with  him  in  his  lectures.  This  connexion 
subsisted  until  the  year  1770,  when,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding, 
it  was  dissolved,  and  Cruickshank  succeeded  to*the  same  situation.  In  the  year 
1767,. Dr  William  Hunter  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  communicated  his  observations  on  the  bones,  commonly  supposed 
to  be  elephants'  bones,  which  were  found  near  the  river  Ohio  in  America.  At  this 
period  the  attention  of  men  of  science  had  been  directed  to  the  large  bones, 
tusks,  and  teeth^  which  had  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  above  river,  and  ih% 
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French  Academicians  came  to  the  condiuion  that  they  were,  in  all  prohability, 
the  bones  of  elephants.  FVom  the  diflTerent  character  of  (he  jaw-bone,  and  other 
anatomical  signs,  Dr  William  Hunter,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  elephant,  but  to  an  animal  incognUitm,  probably  the  same 
as  the  mammoth  of  Siberia.'  Nor  was  this  the  only  subject  of  natural  history  on 
which  Dr  Hunter  exercised  his  ingenuity,  for  in  a  subsequent  Tolume  of  the 
transactions,  we  find  him  offering  his  remarks  on  some  bones  found  in  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  which  he  proves  to  have  belonged  to  some  quadruped.  Further, 
we  find  an  account  published  by  him  of  the  Nylghau,  an  Indian  animal  not  be- 
fore described.  Thus,  amidst  the  anxious  duties  of  that  department  of  the  pro- 
fession in  which  he  excelled,  we  find  his  active  mind  leading  him  into  investiga- 
tions on  subjects  of  natural  history,  which  are  eminently  interesting  to  ail  who 
delight  in  examining  into  the  mysteries,  and  beauties,  and  past  history  of  the 
surrounding  world. 

In  the  year  1768,  Dr  William  Hunter  became  fellow  of  the  sodety  of  arts, 
and  the  same  year  at  the  institution  of  an  academy  of  arts,  he  was  appointed  by 
his  majesty  professor  of  anatomy.  His  talents  were  now  directed  into  a  new 
sphere  of  action ;  in  which  he  engaged  with  unabated  ardour  and  zeal.  He 
studied  the  adaptation  of  the  expression  of  anatomy  to  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, and  his  observations  are  said  to  have  been  characterisEed  by  much  ori- 
ginality and  just  critical  acumen. 

In  January,  1781,  he  was  unanimously  elected  successor  to  Dr  John  Fother- 
gill,  as  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  the  interests  of 
which  institution  he  oealously  promoted.  In  1780,  the  Royal  Medical  Sodety 
of  Paris  elected  him  one  of  their  foreign  associates,  and  in  1782  he  received  a 
similar  mark  of  distinction  firom  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sdenoes  in  that  dty. 
Thus,  in  tradng  the  life  of  this  eminent  physician,  we  find  honour  upon  honour 
conferred  upon  him,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  essential  services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  sdenoe.  But  his  chef  d^ctuvre  yet  remains  to  be  noticed ; 
it  was  consummated  in  the  invaluable  **  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus," 
one  of  the  most  splendid  medical  works  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  was 
commenced  in  1751,  but  not  completed  until  1775,  owing  to  the  author's  de- 
sire to  render  it  as  complete  as  possible.  It  contains  a  series  of  thirty-four  folio 
plates,  from  superior  drawings  of  subjects  and  preparations,  executed  by  the 
first  artists,  exhibiting  all  the  prindpal  changes  which  occur  during  the  nine 
months  of  pregnancy.  Here  we  find  the  first  representation  that  was  given  of 
the  retroverted  uterus,  and  the  membrana  decidua  reflexa  discovered  by  himself 
He  did  not  live  however  to  complete  the  anatomical  description  of  the  figures, 
which  his  nephew  the  late  himented  Dr  Baillie  did  in  1794.*  He  dedicated 
this  valuable  work  to  the  king ;  and  it  needs  only  to  be  added,  in  testimony  of 
merit,  that  notwithstanding  the  march  of  medical  knowledge,  it  has  not  been 
superseded  by  any  rival  author.  It  remains  now,  and  will  go  down  to  posterity, 
as  a  standard  work  complete  in  its  designs,  and  admirable  in  its  execution.  But 
this  was  not  the  only  service  which  Dr  William  Hunter  rendered  to  the  profes- 
sion ;  it  remains  for  us  yet  to  record  the  dicumstances  under  which  he  founded  a 
museum  which  has  justly  called  forth  the  adjliiration  of  every  medical  man  by 
whom  it  has  been  visited.  When  Dr  William  Hunter  began  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  professional  skill  and  exertions,  he  determined  on  laying  aside  a  fund 
from  which  he  would  derive  support,  if  overtaken  by  the  calamities  of  sickness, 
or  the  infirmities  of  age.  This  he  very  shortly  accomplished ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  on  one  occasion  he  stated  that  having  borrowed  from  this  fund  a  sum  to  de- 

'  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol  58. 

*  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Gravid  Uterus  and  its  contents,  1791 
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fny  tome  expenses  of  his  museum^  he  felt  very  mudi  dissatisfied  and  uneasy  nn- 
til  it  was  replaced.  His  competeney  having  been  obtained,  and  his  wealth  con- 
tinuing^ to  aocumuhUe,  he  formed  a  laudable  design  of  founding  a  school  of 
medicine,  and  for  this  purpose  addressed  a  memorial  to  Mr  Grenyiile,  then 
minister,  in  which  he  requeued  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Mews  for 
the  site  of  an  anatomical  theatre.  He  undertook  to  expend  £7000  on  the 
building,  and  to  endow  a  professonhip  of  anatomy  in  perpetuity ;  but  the  scheme 
did  not  meet  the  reception  it  deserved,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  It  is  said  that 
the  earl  of  Shelbome,  afterwards  in  conversation  with  tibe  learned  doctor,  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  the  design,  and  desired  his  name  to  be  put  down 
aa  a  subscriber  for  ^elOOO.  But  Dr  Hunter  had  now  it  would  appear  de- 
termined on  other  arrangements,  having  purchased  a  spot  of  ground  in  Great 
Windmill  Street,  which  he  determined  to  appropriate  to  the  proposed  use.  He 
there  built  accordingly  a  house  and  anatomical  theatre,  and  removed  from  Jer- 
myn  Street  to  these  premises  in  1770.  Medical  men  engaged  in  active  practice, 
who  have  a  taste  for  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy,  have  little  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining spedmena ;  and  by  hia  own  exertions  and  those  of  his  pupils,  many  of 
whom  engaged  eealously  in  the  cause,  he  soon  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a 
vast  number  of  mmbid  preparations,  to  augment  the  number  of  which  he  pur- 
chased numerous  collections  that  were  at  various  times  exposed  to  sale  in  London. 
The  taste  for  collecting,  which  all  acquire  who  commence  founding  a  museum, 
**  increased  by  what  it  fed  on,''  and  he  now,  in  addition  to  the  anatomical  spe- 
cimens, sought  to  accumulate  fossils,  curious  books,  coins — in  short,  whatever 
might  interest  either  the  man  of  letters,  the  physician,  the  naturalist,  or 
the  antiquary.  We  are  informed  that  in  respect  to  books  he  became  possessed 
of  the  most  magnificent  treasure  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulated since  the  days  of  Mead ;" — furthermore,  Mr  Combe,  a  learned  Mend 
of  the  doctor's,  published  a  description  of  part  of  the  coins  in  the  collection,  un- 
der the  following  title : — **  Nummorum  Veterum  Popolorum  et  Urbium  qui  in 
Museo  Gulielmi  Hunter  asservantur,  descriptio,  figuris  iUustrata.  In  the  pre- 
fiioe  to  thii  volume,  which  is  dedicated  by  Dr  William  Hunter  to  her  majesty, 
some  account  is  given  of  the  progress  of  the  collection,  which  had  been  aocurauliU- 
ing  since  1770,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  £S0,000.  In  1781,  a  valuable 
addition  to  it  was  received,  consisting  of  shells,  corals,  and  other  curious  subjects 
of  natural  history,  which  had  been  collected  by  the  UUe  Dr  ]Pothefgitl,  who  gave 
directions  by  hia  will  that  his  collection  should  be  appraised  after  his  death,  and 
that  Dr  William  Hunter  should  have  the  refusal  of  it  at  £600.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  'Dr  Hunter  purchased  it  eventually  for  J&ISOO.  To 
complete  the  history  of  this  museum,  we  may  here  add,  that  on  the  death  of 
Dr  William  Hunter,  he  bequeathed  it,  under  the  direction  of  trustees,  for 
the  use  of  his  nephew  Dr  Matthew  Baillie,  and  in  case  of  his  death  to  Mr 
Gruickshank,  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  was  to 
be.  transmitted  to  th»  university  of  Glasgow.  The  sum  of  jBSOOO  vnM  forther- 
more  left  as  a  fund  for  the  support  and  augmentation  of  the  collection,  and  each 
of  the  trustees  was  left  £S0  per  annum  for  the  term  of  thurty  yeats*.4hat  le,  during 
the  period  that  they  would  be  executing  the  purposes  of  the  will  Before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  assigned,  Dr  Baillie  removed  the  museum  to  Glasgow,  where 
it  at  present  is  visited  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  medical  or  genend  science. 
We  have  followed  Dr  William  Hunter  through  the  chief  and  most  re- 
markable events  by  which  his  lifo  was  characterized,  and  now  pausing  to 
contempUte  his  having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  ambilion, — honoured  by 
the  esteam  of  his  sovereign,  complimented  by  foreign  academies,  and  con- 
sulted by  persons  of  all  ranks — with  an  independence  of  wealth  which  left 
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htm  no  denies  for  further  accumulation  of  iM^ei — W9  murt  acknowledge  that 
the  cup  of  human  enjoyment,  while  k  mantlea  to  the  hrfan,  muft  itill  contain 
some  bitter  drep..^tet  there  is  in  this  world  no  happinem  without  alloy*  HI 
health  now  preyed,  with  all  its  cankering  eyils,  upon  his  oemtitntioD,  and  he 
meditated,  indeed  seriously  made  np  his  miad,  to  retire  from  the  soenea 
of  his  former  aeti?ity  to  hia  natire  country,  where  he  might  look  back 
upon  the  risla  of  his  past  life  and  die  in  peace.  With  this  riew  he  requested 
his  friends  Dr  CuUen  and  Dr  Bailfie  to  look  out  Av  a  pleasant  estate  for 
him,  which  they  did,  and  fixed  on  a  spot  in  Annandale,  wUoh  they  recom- 
mended him  to  purchdsek  The  baigahi  was  agreed  on,  at  least  so  it  was  con- 
cluded, but  when  the  title  deeds  were  suhmitted  to  examination  they  were  found 
to  be  defective — and  aeoerdingly  the  mluA%  project  fell  to  tiie  ground,  for 
although  harassed  by  ill  health,  Dr  Hunter  found  that  the^  expenses  to 
support  the  nmseum  were  so  enormous,  that  he  preferred  still  remaining  in  his 
piaetiGe.  He  wss  at  this  time^  dieadlufiy  afflicted  with  g«ut,  .which  at  one  time 
affected  his  limbs,  at  another  hia  stomach,  hut  seldom  remained  in  one  part 
inany  houm.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  his  ardour  and  activity  remained  un- 
abated ; — ^but  at  length  he  could  no  longer  baffle  the  destroying  power  whicli 
preyed  upon  his  being.  The  attacks  became  more  frequent,  and  en  Saturday, 
March  1 5,  17.83,  after  having  for  sevenl  daya  experienced  a  return  of  wander- 
ing gout,  he  complained  of  great  headache  and  nausea,  in  ^vhieh  state  he  retired 
to  bed,  and  felt  for  many  days  more  pain  than  usual,  bo^  in  his  stomach  and 
limbiL  On  the  Thunday  following;  he  found  himself  so  mikdi  recovered,  that  he 
determined  to  give  the  introductory  leaure  to  the  operations  of  surgery,  and  it 
was  to  no  purpose  that  his  friends  mtged  on  him  the  impropriety  of  the  attempt 
Accordingly  he  dellrered  the  lecture,  but  towardb  the  condusion,  has  strength 
became  so  much  exhausted  that  he  fainted,  and  was  obliged  to  be  canied  by  ids 
servants  out  of  the  lecture  room.  We  now  approach  the  deatb^bed  scene  of  thfa 
eminent  man,  and  surely  there  can  be  no  spectacle  of  deeper  or  move  solemn 
interest  than  that  presented  by  the  disscdution  of  a  man,  who  adorned  by  intel- 
leetnal  eneigy  and  power,  the  path  which  it  was  in  this  life  his  destiny  to  tread. 
The  night  after  the  delivery  of  the  above  lecture,  and  the  following  day,  his 
symptoms  became  a§^^vated,  and  on  Saturday  morning  he  infonmed  his  medical 
adviser,  Mr  Combe,  that  he  had  during  the  night  had  a  paralytic  stareke.  As 
neither  his  speech  nor  hia  pulse  wCrs  afiected,  and  as  he  waa  able  to  raise  him- 
self in  bed,  Mr  Combe  waa  in  hopes  that  his  patient  was  mistaken ;  but  the 
symptoms  that  supexrened  indicated  that  the  nerv«s  which  arises  in  the  lumbar 
region  had  become  paialyaed ;  for  the  organs  to  whidi  they  are  distributed,  lost 
Uie  power  of  performing  their  functions.  Accordingly  he  lingered  with  the 
eymptoms,  which  in  all  similar  caaes  exist,  until  Sunday  the  30th  Mardi,  when 
he  expired.  During  his  last  moments  he  maintained  very  great  fortitude-  and 
calmnem,  and  it  is  reported  that  shortly  before  his  death,  he  soid^  turning  round 
to  Mr  Combe, ''  If  I  had  strength  enough  to  h<dd  a-  pen  I  would  write  how  easy 
and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die»^  Such  a  sentiment  aa  this,  breathed  by  one 
under  the  immediate  dominion  of  death,  strikes  us  with  peculhnr  wonder  and  awe, 
for  it  is  seldom  in  such  an  hour  that  suffering  humanity  can  command  such 
stoical  compbwenoy.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  illness,  his  brother  John — 
with  whom  he  had  preriously  been  on  uiSMendly  terms — requested  peimiMion  to 
attend  him,  and  feh  severely  the  parting  scene.  Hfs  remains  were  intened  on 
the  5th  April,  in  the  vectoi^s  vault  of  St  James's  diuich,  Westminster. 

The  lires  of  all  eminent  men  may  bo  riewed  in  a  double  relation, — ^they  may 
be  contemplated  rimply  with  a  reference  to  their  professional  and  public  career 
«— or  they  may  be  riewed  in  connexion  with  tha  character  they  have  diK 
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played  in  the  retired  paths  of  dmnestic  life.  It  would  appeur  that  Dr  Hunter 
devoted  himself  exclusiyely  to  the  pursuits  of  his  profession ;  nor  did  he  contract 

any  tie  of  a  gentler  and  more  endearing  nature  to  bind  him  to  the  world. His 

habits  were  temperate  and  frugal.  When  he  inrited  friends  to  dine  with  him 
he  seldom  regaled  them  with  more  than  two  dishes,  and  he  was  often  heard  to 
say,  that  **  a  man  who  cannot  dine  on  one  dish  deserves  to  have  no  dinner.^ 
After  the  repast,  the  servant  handed  round  a  single  glass  of  wine  to  each  of  his 
guests ;  which  trifles  show  the  economical  disposition  he  possessed,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  realise  £70,000  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  museum  for  the 
■benefit  of  posterity.  He  was  an  early  riser,  and  after  his  professional  visits  was 
to  be  found  always  occupied  in  his  museum.  He  was  in  person  ''regularly 
shaped,  but  of  slender  nfiike,  and  rather  below  the  middle  stature."  There  are 
several  good  portraits  of  him,  one  of  which  is  an  unfinished  painting  by  Tofiany, 
which  represents  him  in  the  act  of  giving  a  lecture  on  the  muscles  at  the  royal 
academy  surrounded  by  a  group  of  academicians.  Another  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey> 
nolds,  and  of  which  a  correct  and  elegant  fao-simile  is  given  in  connexion  with 
the  present  work,  is  preserved  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow. 

The  professional  character  of  Dr  Hunter  is  deservedly  held  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  medicine.  His  anatomy  of 
the  Grand  Uterus  is  alone  a  monument  of  his  ability;  but,  besides  this, 
he  made  discoveries  for  which  his  name  deserves  the  highest  possible  req[>ect. 
His  claims  to  being  the  discoverer  of  the  origin  and  use  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
were,  it  is  true,  warmly  contested ;  but  many  who  have  taken  pains  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  among  whom  we  may  mention  the  celebrated 
Blumenbach,  agree  in  awarding  to  him  the  honour  of  the  discovery.  He  had 
the  merit  also  of  first  describing  the  varicose  aneurism,  which  he  did  in  the  Ob- 
servations and  Inquiries  published  by  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  His  dis- 
covery and  delineation  of  the  membrana  decidua  reflexa  in  the  retroverted 
uterus,  deserves  also  honourable  mention;  in  short,  both  the  sciences  of 
anatomy  and  midwifery  were  materially  advanced  by  his  labours.  He  was  a 
good  orator,  and  an  able  and  dear  lecturer ;  indeed  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
more  especially  in  physiology,  enabled  bun  to  throw  a  charm  of  interest  over  the 
dry  details  of  descriptive  anatomy.  His  general  knowledge  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  extensive ;  and  his  name  and  talents  were  respected  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  Among  the  MSS.  which  he  left  behind  him,  were  found  the  oommetioe- 
ment  of  a  work  on  biliary  and  urinary  concretions,  and  two  introductory  lec- 
tures, one  <tf  which  contains  the  history  of  anatomy  from  the  earliest  period 
down  to  the  time  when  he  wrote ;  also,  considerations  on  the  immediate  ooo- 
uexion  ^  that  science  with  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery.  Among. other 
of  his  wetfcs,  which  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  profession,  we  may  noUoe  hie 
**  Essay  on  Uie  Origin  of  the  Venereal  Disease,^'  which  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  ;  and  also  his  '*  Reflections  on  the  Symphisis  Pubis." 

By  his  will  Dr  Hunter  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  £100  to  his  sister,  Mrs 
BaiUie,  during  her  life,  and  the  sum  of  £8000  to  each  of  her  daughters.  The 
residue  of  his  estate  and  efiects  went  to  his  nephew. 

We  may  conclude  our  memoir  of  this  eminent  physician  by  relating  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  his  visit  to  Scotland,  before 
he  had  acquired  the  celebrity  he  so  earnestly  desired.  As  he  and  Dr  Cullen  were 
riding  one  day  in  a  low  part  of  the  country,  the  latter  pointed  out  to  him  hia 
native  place,  Long  Galderwood,  at  a  consideiable  distance,  and  remarked  how 
conspicuous  it  appeared.  '*  Well,**  said  he,  with  some  degree  of  energy,  '*  if  I 
live  I  shall  make  it  more  conspicuous."  We  need  not  add  any  coomient  on  hia 
haring  lived  to  verify  fully  this  prediction.     Such  are  the  aduevementa  which 
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aniduity  and  penereranoe  are  ever  enabled  to  aocompliah.     The  mend  dedudble 
from  the  lires  of  ail  eminent  men  leadiea  the  tame  lenon. 

Joair  HmvTBB,  younger  brother  of  the  preooding,  was  one  of  the  meet  profound 
anatomista  and  expert  auxgeona  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  We  hare 
already  teen  bow  much  his  brother  did  to  promote  the  interests  of  medical 
scienoe^  and  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel^  that  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir 
accomplished  still  more,  and  attained  eren  to  a  higher  and  prouder  eminence, 
insomuch  that  his  name  is,  as  it  were,  oonaecrated  in  the  history  of  his  profession, 
and  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who  are  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted 
with  Ae  science.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  has  been  a  siAject  of  some  dispute : 
— ^by  Sir  Erenird  Home  it  is  placed  in  July  14,  17SS ;  and  this  day  has  been 
celebrated  as  its  anniversary  by  the  College  of  Suigeons  of  London ; — Dr  Adams, 
however,  has  dated  it  on  the  13th  of  February,  on  the  authority  of  the  parish 
regpuiter  shown  to  him  by  the  Rev.  James  Frendi,  the  minister  of  the  parish. 
This  evidence  is  sufficiently  satisfactory ;  and  we,  therefore,  consider  that  the 
latter  is  the  correct  date  of  his  birth.  He  was,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the  youngest  of  the  fiwiily,  and  bom  when  his  fisther  had  nearly  reached  the 
1^  of  seventy.  Being  the  youngest,  he  was  a  great  favourite  wUh  both  of  his 
parents ;  indeed,  they  allowed  him  to  enjoy  without  restraint  all  the  pleasures 
and  pastimes  which  are  the  delight  of  early  life,  without  imposing  on  him  those 
tasks  which  are  essential  to  an  early  and  good  education.  Ten  yean  after  his 
birth  his  mother  was  left  a  widow,  and  he  was  then  the  only  son  at  home,  one 
or  both  of  his  sistors  being  now  married.  Herein,  therefore,  we  may  find  every 
apology  for  the  indulgence  of  his  mother,  who,  doubtless,  regarded  him  with  an 
eye  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  afiection.  He  was,  accordingly,  not  sent  to 
adiool  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  was  placed  at  a 
grammar  school — but  not  having  the  patience  to  apply  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
languages,  and  furthermore  disliking  the  restraint  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he 
neglected  his  studies,  and  devoted  tibe  greater  part  of  his  time  to  country  amuse* 
ments.  Numerous  are  the  instances  of  men  of  genius,  who,  like  Hunter, 
neglected  their  education  in  youth ;  but  who,  subsequently,  by  assiduous,  appli- 
cation and  diligence,  recovered  their  lost  time,  and  attained  to  high  eminence. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Home  Tooke,  Dean  Swift,  and  others,  whose  names  are 
honourably  recorded  in  the  history  of  literature.  Care  ought  to  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  youth,  that  the  general  rule  is  otherwise, 
and  that  early  application  is  necessary  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
produce  respectable  attainments  in  mature  life.  About  this  time,  Mr  Buchanan, 
who  had  lately  come  from  London  to  settle  at  Glasgow  as  a  cabinetmaker,  paid  hia 
addresses  to  Mr  Hunter's  sister  Janet,  and  having  many  agreeable  qualities  she  ao* 
oepted  hisoffer,  and  contrary  to  the  adrice  of  her  relations,  was  mairied  to  him.  Mr 
Bttdianan  wasaroan  of  agreeable  and  fascinating  address,  and,  besides  other  pleas- 
ing and  companionable  qualities,  displayed  the  accomplishments  of  a  good  singer ; 
—so  that  his  company  was  continually  in  request,  and  he  yielded  too  freely  to  the 
pleasures  and  festirities  of  society.  His  business  being  in  consequence  neglected, 
his  circumstances  became  embarrassed,  and  John  Hunter,  who  was  now  seventeen, 
went  to  Glasgow  on  a  visit  to  his  sister,  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  afiection, 
to  comf<»l  her  in  her  distress,  and  endeavour  to  assist  in  extricating  her  husband 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  inrolved.  There  is  a  report  that  Mr 
Hunter  was  destined  to  be  a  carpenter,  and  one  of  his  biographers  ventures  to 
affirm  that  **  a  wheelwright  or  carpenter  he  certainly  was ;"  however,  the  only 
ground  for  such  a  statement  seems  to  have  been,  that  when  orden  were  pressing 
be  occasionally  did  assist  his  brother-in-law,  by  working  with  him  at  his  trade. 
The  occupation  of  a  carpenter  is,  in  towns  distant  from  the  metropolis,  often 
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oombined  with  diat  of  m  cabiiMt  maker; — and  theaoe  aroM  the  report  to  wliidi 
wo  hare  just  alluded.  Hii  aauatanoe  ooiild  only  have  been  Tory  tUgfat,  and  it 
h^iag  OTentually  tnipeiiil^  for  Mr  Buchanan  to  retriere  himself  ftom  his  difll- 
cultiesy  he  relinquished  his  busineM,  and  sought  a  livelihood  by  leadiiog 
music,  bwides  which,  he  was  appointed  deck  to  an  Episcopal  congregation. 
Thus  the  mairiage  of  his  sister,  proved  so  fiur,  in  a  woridly  sense,  unfortaoate ; 
p»A  ihe  prediotioBS  of  her  relations  were  too  tnily  verified.  Her  brother  John 
soon  became  tired  of  witnessing  embamsments  he  oould  not  relieve,  and  finding 
that  his  sister  prefeired  grieving  over  her  sorrows  alone,  to  allowing  him  to  be 
the  constant  witness  of  her  grief,  he  returned  to  Long  Galderwood,  after  an 
absence  which  had  so  iar  had  a  beneficial  efibct  on  him,  that  it  weaned  him 
firom  home,  reconciled  his  mother  to  his  absence,  and  in  all  probability 
suggested  to  him  reflections  and  motives  fi>r  futuro  activity,  which  never  otlier- 
wise  might  have  occurred.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  village  amusements  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  now  lost  their  wonted  duurms ; — ^it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  hit  restlem  and  anxious  to  enter  on  some  useful  occupation,  for  already 
he  had  witneamd  what  were  the  bitter-firuits  of  idleness  and  dissipation.  He  had 
oAen  heard  of  his  brother  William^s  soooem  in  London,  and  he  now  wrote  to 
him  requesting  permissieB  to  pay  him  a  visit,  at  the  same  time  oflering  to  assist 
him  in  his  anatomical  labours ;— and  in  case  these  proposals  wero  not  accepted, 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  go  into  the  army. 

His  brother  William  roturned  a  very  kind  answer  to  his  letter,  and  gave  him 
an  invitation  to  visit  him  umnediatoly,  which  he  cheerfully  aooepted,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  Mr  Hamilton  who  was  going  thero  on  business,  they  rode  together 
OB  horsebadc,  and  in  September,  1748,  he  arrived  in  London.  About  a 
fortnight  beforo  the  winter  aesrion  of  lectures  for  that  year,  his  brother,  anxious 
to  form  some  opinion  of  his  talents  for  anatomy,  gave  him  an  arm  to  dissect  the 
muscles,  with  some  necessary  instractions  for  hit  guidance,  and  the  performance, 
we  aro  informed,  greatly  exceeded  expectation.  William  now  gave  him 
a  diisection  of  a  moro  difilcult  natore, — an  arm  in  whidi  all  the  aiteries  were 
injected,  and  these  as  well  as  thu  muscles  wero  to  be  exposed  and  preserved. 
His  executioo  of  this  task  gave  his  brother  very  great  atisihction,  nor  did  he 
DOW  hesitate  to  dedaro  that  he  would  soon  become  a  good  anatomist,  and,  flur- 
thennoro,  he  promiied  that  he  should  not  want  for  employment  Hero  we  may 
observe,  that  the  manipulation  in  dissecting  roquires  a  spwdes  of  tact,  which,  like 
many  other  acquiroments,  is  best  obtained  in  early  life ;  and  now  under  the 
instniction  of  his  brother,  and  his  assistant  Mr  dymonds,  he  had  every  oppor* 
tanity  for  improvement,  as  all  the  dissections  carried  on  in  London  at  this  time 
wero  confined  to  that  school. 

In  the  summer  of  1749,  the  celebrated  (yheselden,  at  the  request  of  Dr  Hunter, 
permitted  John  to  attend  at  the  Chelsea  hospital,  whero  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  stodying  by  the  sick-bed,  the  progrem  and  modifications  of  disease. 
At  this  time  surgical  pathology  was  in  a  nide  ttete ;  and,  among  other  absurd 
doctrines,  the  progress  of  ulceration  was  held  to  be  a  solution  of  the  solid  parts 
into  pus,  or  matter.  When  the  mind,  however  young,  enters  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous into  the  field  of  inquiry,  untrammelled  by  early  projudices,  it  is  apt  to 
observe  phenomena  in  new  rolations,  and  to  discover  glimmerings  of  paths 
which  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  unsuspected  truths.  Such,  at  this  time,  we  may 
consider  to  have  been  the  state  of  John  Hunter^  mind ; — acute  in  all  its  per- 
ceptions ;  discriminate  in  all  its  observations ;  and  free  to  embrace  fearlessly 
whatever  new  theories  his  rof&ections  might  suggest  Here,  therefore,  in 
learning  the  first  rudiments  of  surgery,  he  first  began  to  suspect  the  validity  of 
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tihe  doetriaet  wUch  wero  pramilgBted,  which  Mmo  lew  yean  afterwardiy  it  was 
hifl  good  fortene  to  combat,  and  oyertbrow. 

In  the  lueoeeding  aeaaooy  Mr  Himter  was  fo  fiir  adraneed  in  the  knowledge 
of  practical  anatomy  aa  to  reliere  his  brother  from  the  duty  of  attending  in  the 
dissectingoroom.  This  now  became  the  scene  of  the  younger  brother^s  employ- 
ment during  the  winter  months,  whilst  William  confined  himself  to  deliTOring 
lectures  in  the  theatra  In  the  summer  he  lesomed  his  attendance  at  the  Chelsea 
ho^italy  and  in  the  followiiq^yeary  175 1,  he  became  a  pupil  at  St  Bartholomew's 
hospital  y  where  he  was  generally  present  at  the  performance  of  the  most  rematk«* 
able  operations.  At  this  time  Mr  Pott  was  one  of  the  senior  surgeons  at  the 
latter  institution,  and  no  man  operated  more  expertly,  or  lectured  with  better 
efl^ct  than  he  did ;  and  although  his  pathological  doctrines  were  subsequently, 
and  with  justice,  arraigned  by  his  present  pupil,  hSs  name  is  nowhere  mentioned 
fay  him  but  witii  the  highest  respect 

In  the  year  1753,  Mr  Hunter  entered  as  a  gentieman  commoner  in  St  Mary's 
Hall,  Oxford ;  probably  with  the  Tiew  of  subsequentiy  becoming  a  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians^  But  his  matriculation  was  not  afterwards  persoTered 
in,  and  the  following  year  he  entered  as  suigeon's  pupil  at  St  Geoige's  hospi- 
tal His  object  in  taking  this  step,  which  might  appear  to  hate  been  superflu- 
ous, is  obvious.  He  desired  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  surgeon  to  some 
pubUc  hospital ;  and  he  well  knew,  that  while  his  chance  of  success  at  Chelsea 
hospital  was  yery  remote,  he  was  precluded  from  competing  for  the  appointment 
at  St  Bartholomew's,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  not  having  eerred  an  appren* 
ticeship  to  any  surgeon  of  that  hospital,  a  qualification  expressly  requinid  by 
every  candidate  for  that  ofiloeb  He  accordingly  calculated  that  the  chances 
were  more  in  his  farour  at  St  Geoige's,  where  he  hoped  to  obtain  sufficient 
interest  among  tiie  medical  ofiloen  to  fadlitate  his  wishes.  To  this  hospital  he 
was,  in  two  years  afterwards,  appointed  house-surgeon.  This,  we  may  observe, 
is  a  temporary  office,  the  person  holding  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  resident 
pupil,  who  resides  in  the  house,  and  is  expected  to  be  always  in  readiness  to 
attend  to  any  accident  that  may  be  brought  to  the  house,  or  may  occur  in  the 
vicinity. 

In  the  winter  of  1755,  he  was  admitted  to  a  partnenhip  in  the  lectures  of  his 
brother,  a  certain  portion  of  the  course  being  allotted  to  him,  and  he  being 
required  to  lecture  during  the  occasional  absence  of  his  colleague.  Probably 
from  the  neglect  of  his  early  education  he  was  little  qualified  to  compete  with 
his  brothw  as  a  lecturer,  a  task  he  always  performed  witii  very  great  difficulty. 
For  making  dissections,  and  anatomical  preparations,  he  was  unrivalled  in  skill ; 
and  this  was  of  no  mean  importance  when  we  remember,  that  this  art  was  at 
that  time  very  littie  known,  and  that  such  exhibitions  were  of  great  utility  during 
tiie  public  lecture.  *'  Mr  Hunter  worked  for  ten  years,"  says  Sir  Everard 
Home,  **  on  human  anatomy,  during  which  period  he  made  himself  master  of 
what  vtas  already  known,  as  well  as  made  some  addition  to  that  knowledge.  He 
traced  the  ramifications  of  the  (dtetory  nerves  upon  the  membranes  of  the  nose, 
and  discovered  the  coune  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
In  the  grarid  uterus,  he  traced  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  to  their  termination  in 
the  placenta.  He  was  also  the  fint  who  discovered  the  existence  of  the  lympha- 
tic, vesseb  in  birds."  The  difficulty  of  unraveling  all  the  complex  parts  of  the 
human  frame,  induced  him  to  extend  his  inquiries,  and  examine  into  the  stnio* 
tnre  of  the  inferior  animals,  nature  having,  as  Dr  Jeoffiroy  St  Hilaire  has  more 
recently  demonstrated,  preserved  one  type  in  the  organiiation  of  all  animate 
beings.  He  applied  to  the  keeper  of  tiie  tower,  and  the  men  who  are  the  pro- 
prieton  of  the  menageries  of  wild  beasts,  for  the  bodies  of  the  animals  which 
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<lied  under  tlieir  care,  betidef  which  he  purchased  nich  iwe  anuiialt  ai  cune  in 
his  way,  and  many  were  presented  to  him  by  his  fneuds,  which  he  very  judi- 
ciously intrusted  to  the  showmen  to  keep  until  they  died,  the  better  to  secura 
their  interest  in  assisting  him  in  his  labours. 

Ill  health  is  too  often  the  penalty  of  unremitting  ap^cation,  and  Mr  Huntei^a 
health  now  became  so  much  impaired  by  excessive  attention  to  his  pursuits^  that 
in  the  year  1760,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  thirty-second  year,  he  became 
aflbcted  by  symptoms  which  appeared  to  threaten  consumption,  and  iar  wUcb  a 
milder  climate  was  deemed  advisable. 

In  October,  1760,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr  Adair,  suigeon  on  the  stafi^  and 
the  following  spring  he  embarked  with  the  army  for  Belleisle,  leaving  Mr  Hew- 
son  to  assist  his  brother  during  his  absence.  Both  in  Belleisle  and  Portugal  he 
served  as  senior  surgeon  on  the  staff,  until  the  year  1 763,  and  during  this  period 
amassed  the  materi^  for  his  valuable  work  on  gunshot  wounds.  Nor  is  this 
all ;  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented  to  him,  he  examined  the 
bodies  of  many  oFthe  reoentiy  killed,  with  the  view  of  tracing  the  health,  strao- 
tures  of  certain  parts,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  particular  secretions.  After  the 
peace  in  1763,  Mr  Hunter  returned  to  England,  '*  which,"  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  **  I  have  often  heard  him  say  he  had  left  long  enough  to  be  satis- 
fied, how  preferable  it  is  to  all  other  countries." 

Mr  Hewson  had  now  supplied  the  place  of  Mr  Hunter  in  superintending  dis^ 
sections  and  assisting  in  the  anatomiad  theatre  during  tiie  space  of  two  years, 
and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he  would  resume  his  connexion  with  his 
brother.  During  his  absence,  the  interest  he  had  previously  acquired  in  the 
profession,  naturally  became  diminished ;  for  it  is  the  fiite  of  all  who  are  either 
by  necessity  or  choice  induced  to  leave  their  native  country,  to  find  on  their  re- 
turn, the  friendship  <^  some  alienated,  and  that  death,  or  worldly  circumstances 
have  compelled  others  to  leave  the  chrde  of  their  former  acquaintance.  Here 
then  we  find  Mr  Hunter  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  with  very  limited  means,  and 
witii  few  friends,  settling  in  London  to  commence  the  great  profestional  struggle 
which  all  are  destined  to  encounter  who  enter  on  this  particular  path  of  life, 
which  is  generally  found  to  be  crowded  with  competitors  whom  good  £»rtune 
has  already  signalized  with  success.  Scarcely  can  any  situation  of  greater 
anxiety  be  conceived,  than  that  of  an  able  and  active«minded  man  sitting 
down  to  practise  medicine  in  a  dty  in  which  he  is  comparatively  a  stranger, 
and  whidi  is  already  supplied  with  numerous  rival  practitioners,  on  whom  the 
public  has  already  pronounced  a  fiivourable  verdict  Such  at  this  time  was  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr  Hunter,  as  one  of  his  biographers  simply  but  emphatically  expresses 
it,  **  the  practice  of  surgery  now  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  affwded  no 
opening  for  him;  Hawkins,  Bunfield,  Sharpe,  Potter,  embraced  almost  the 
whole  of  family  practice,  whilst  Adair  and  Tomkins  carried  from  him  the  chief 
of  the  practice  derived  from  the  army."  Disheartening,  and  indeed  glocmiy  aa 
these  prospects  now  were,  he  returned  with  unabated  ardour  to  his  scientific 
pursuits,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  eminence  which  he  afterwards  attained. 
If  tiie  difficulties  of  this  world  be  met  with  philosophy,  and  with  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  overcome  them,  they  may  generally  be  surmounted,  and  they  then  leave 
the  moral  victor  both  the  wiser  and  the  happier  for  the  conflict.  So  was  it 
with  John  Hunter,  who,  finding  the  emoluments  from  his  half-pay  and  private 
practice  insufficient  to  support  him,  determined  on  teaching  practical  anatomy 
and  operative  surgery.  With  the  pecuniary  means  which  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  raise,  he  purchased  about  two  miles  from  London  a  piece  of  ground  near 
Brompton,  at  a  place  called  Earl's  Court,  and  there  built  a  house  for  Uie  pur- 
pose of  experiments,  which  he  could  not  carry  on  successfiilly  in  a  huge  town. 
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Here,  in  ttie  eotine  of  hii  inqiiiriet  he  made  lereral  important  diaooTeriea.  He 
uoeituned  the  changes  which  animal  and  yegetable  •abatances  undergo  in  the 
atomachy  when  acted  on  by  the  gaatric  juice  ;  he  alao,  by  feeding  animala  with 
madder,  which  tingea  growing  bones  with  a  red  colour^  discarded  the  principlea 
obaemble  in  the  growth  of  bonea ;  and,  furthermore,  aucoeeded  in  explaining 
the  prooeia  by  which  a  dead  piece  ia  aeparated  from  the  living  bone.  During 
hia  abaence  from  England^  hia  name  had  in  aome  degree  been  kept  up  before 
the  attention  of  the  public,  by  hia  brother's  eaaaya  in  the  Medical  Commentariea, 
where  we  find  aoToral  alluaiona  to  hia  experimenta  and  obaerrationa.  In  conae* 
quence  of  theae  acientific  leaearchea,  while  he  waa  yet,  aa  a  practitioner,  orer- 
looked  by  the  public,  the  Royal  Society,  much  to  ita  honour,  elected  him  a  fel- 
low, in  which  title  he  preceded  hia  brother,  who  waa  ten  years  older, 
and  had  been  known  ten  yeara  earlier  in  the  metropolia.  The  adjudgment  of 
thia  honour,  and  the  recognition  of  the  merit  which  it  neceaaarily  carried  along 
with  it,  muat  in  Mr  Hunter's  circumataneea,  have  been  to  him  peculiarly  grati- 
fying. It  waa  to  him  a  proud  inceAtive  to  fUrther  exertion ;  and  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  bear  up  againat  the  difficultiea,  which,  aa  we  hare  explained,  at  thia 
time  retarded  hia  professional  advancement 

The  love  of  science  leads  ua  at  ail  timea  to  reaourcea  which  lie  beyond  the 
neglect  and  injuatioe  of  the  world,  and  the  mind  of  Hunter,  untutored  aa  it  waa 
in  early  Hfe,  now  aoogfat  relief,  occupation,  and  improvement  in  the  patha 
whidi  it  opened  up.  Among  other  instructive  amusements,  he  engaged  in 
watching  the  peculiar  habits  and  inatincta  of  various  animals,  for  which  purpose 
he  kept  several,  which  should  have  been  domiciled  in  menageries,  in  his  own 
house.  Sir  Everard  Home  relates  the  foUowing  anecdote:  ''two  leopards 
which  were  left  chained  in  an  out-house,  had  broken  from  their  confinement 
and  got  into  the  yard  among  some  dogs,  which  they  immediately  attacked ;  the 
howling  this  produced  alarmed  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Mr  Hunter  ran  into 
the  yard  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  one  of  them  climbing  up  the 
wall  to  make  his  escape,  the  other  surrounded  by  the  dogs ;  he  immediately  laid 
hold  of  them  both  and  carried  them  back  to  their  den.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  secured,  and  he  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  risk  of  his  own  situation,  he  was 
so  much  agitated  that  he  was  in  danger  of  fainting."  Incredible  as  to  some  thia 
anecdote  may  appear,  we  hesitate  not  to  accord  our  implicit  belief,  knowing 
how  remarkable  a  control  men  have  exercised  even  over  the  most  savage  ani- 
auda,  when  themaelvea  actuated  by  great  courage  and  atrong  power  of  re» 
aolution. 

Tliia  year,  by  a  atrong  exertion  in  dancing,  Mr  Hunter  unfortunately  broke 
the  tendo  Achillia,  (the  atrong  and  broad  tendon  felt  at  the  back  of  the  foot,) 
in  oonaequence  of  which  he  introduced  an  improvement  on  the  mode  of  treating 
thia  accident,  which  waa  auperior  to  that  recommended  by.Dr  Alexander  Munro, 
Who  had  himaelf  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  experienced  a  aimilar  mia- 
fbrtune. 

We  have  no  account  from  Sir  Everard  Home  of  Mr  Hunter'a  town  reaidence 
until  hia  brother,  having  completed  hia  houae  in  Windmill  Street,  assigned  over 
to  him  the  lease  of  his  house  in  Jermyn  Street  It  is  presumed  by  one  of  his 
biographers,  that  on  his  first  arrival  in  London  he  lodged,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  near  to  his  brother's  dissecting  rooms,  in  Covent  Garden,  and  another 
informa  ua  that  on  hia  return  from  abroad  he  reaided  in  Golden  Square;  Be 
thia  aa  it  may,  he  appeara  to  have  lived  in  Jermyn  Street  until  the  expiration 
of  the  leaae  in  1763,  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
slight  diflbrenoe  whidi  existed  between  him  and  his  brother,  the  latter  appears 
atili  to  have  intereated  hinaelf  in  hia  welfare,  aa  we  find  that,  chiefly  through  hia 
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intenrt,  he  mta,  in  1768,  (on  the  auUwrity  of  Dr  ByamMomt)  deded  wifMn  to 
St  George's  hospital.  He  had  now  acquired  the  desired  means  ibr  giving 
his  taknts  and  industry  full  scope ;  for,  as  feUow  of  the  Royal  Society;  be  gained 
the  earliest  notice  of  erery  scienlifio  discovery  and  improfement  whic|»  migiili 
take  place  in  Europe ;  and  as  surgeon  to  this  hospital,  he  had  the  means  of  ex* 
tending  his  obserrations,  and  cenfimiing  hie  pathological  doctrines.  Hia  whole 
time  was  now  dcTOted  to  the  ezsmination  of  inctSy  and  the  patient  aocumwlatimi 
of  such  knowledge  as  he  could  gradually  attain ;  nor  did  he,  as  many  otbeta 
have  done,  captiTated  by  love  of  iiMBe,  rush  prenuUnrely  before  the  notice  of  the 
public.  **  Witii  the  exception,"  says  one  of  hia  biographers  *^  of  whal;  was  published 
in  bis  name  by  his  brother  William,  in  the  year  1764,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  thing  by  John  up  to  the  year  1773.  If  there  were  any  publieatioBis, 
they  must  have  terminated  like  many  move  by  others ;  they  must  have  experienced 
the  fate  of  abortions,  or  at  least  I  know  nothing  of  tfaeoL"  Herem  he  shewed 
very  considerable  wisdom,  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  many  authors,  had 
they,  like  John  Hunter,  penerered  even  in  obscusity  in  matunng  their  knowledge 
before  surrendering  themselves  to  a  tribunal,  whose  verdict  will  always  in  the  end 
be  found  to  have  been  dictated  by  l3b»  severest  and  most  rigid  priacipies  of 
jnstioe. 

The  surgeons  of  most  of  the  public  hospitals  in  tibb  country  have  the  privi- 
lege of  selecting,  on  their  own  terms,  house-pupils,  who  reside  with  them  a  year 
or  two  after  the  completion  of  their  edaaytien*  Among  many  who  beeame 
pupils  of  John  IJhinter,  and  afterwards  acqaiTed  ceiebrity  in  their  profession, 
we  may  notice  the  famous  Dr  Jenner,  who  boarded  in  his  house  in  1770  and 
1771,  and  Kved  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  hia  until  hia  death.  "  In  every 
conversation^  says  a  friend  of  Dr  Jenner^  **  as  well  as  in  a  letter  I  received  from 
him,  he  spoke  with  becoming  gratitude  of  hia  friend  and  master.''  Even  the 
slightest  recollection,  or  testimony  of  esteem,  from  such  a  man  as  Dr  Jenner, 
in  favour  or  illustration  of  the  character  of  John  Hunter  must  be  reoeived  with 
interest  In  1771,  Mr  Hunter  published  the  firat  pact  of  his  Tteatise  en  the 
Teeth,  a  very  valuable  work,  the  merit  ofi  whidi  has  not  been  surpasMid  by  any 
later  production.  It  may  be  observed  en  pasttnd,  that  thia  wea  the  only  weric 
he  sold  to  the  booksellen,  all  his  others  being  published  on  his  own  aecountk  or 
communicated  to  miscellaneoua  collections,  chiefly  periodioalsb  Between  the 
appearance  of  the  first  and  second  part  of  hia  treatise^  Dr  FothergiU  published 
his  paper  on  that  painful  a&ction  of  the  fodal  nerve,  denomiisated  Tie  Do* 
loureuse. 

While  thus  rising  in  eminence,  Mr  Hunter  became  atiadied  to  the  daughter  of 
Mr  Boyne  Home,  surgeon  of  Buxgoyne's  regiment  of  Ught  horse,  who  was  also  the 
fother  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Evemud  Home.  The  young  lady,  aecei ved  his  addresses 
frivouxably ;  but  the  feelings  of  human  nature,  impassioned  as  they  may  be, 
must  succumb  to  the  cold  reality  of  worldly  dscumstanoes ;  wherefore^  their 
marriage  was  necessarily  delayed  until  he  had  obtained  a  sufficient  competency 
to  maintain  her  in  that  rank  of  society,  which  for  their  mutual  happinem  waa 
desirable.  When  the  passions  ace  staked  on  the  success  of  such  an  aUacfamenty 
and  are  in  ihct  concentrated  in  the  wel&re  of  a  being  so  chosen,  disappointment 
annihilates  all  moral  energy,  and  reduces  the  prospects  of  life  into  painful  ruin  ; 
— ^but  when  hap^  is  allowed  to  food  itself  on  encouragement,  and  the  future 
alliance  definitively  fixed,  there  is.  an  object  for  exertion ; — a  stimulus  to  action 
which  will  not  allow  ci  rest,  until  the  means  of  gaining  the  promised  end  have 
been  accomplished.  This  John  Hunter  appears  to  have  duly  felt,  and  his 
exertions  therefore  were  coirespondingly  incxeesed ;  and  during  this  time,  when 
he  could  suspend  hia  profemional  and  scientific  toils,  nothing  gave  him  gaeater 
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gratification  thaa  the  plaunre  of  enjoying  her  aodety.  **  The  expenses  of  his 
puisuiU/'  nys  Sir  ETonurd  Home,  <'  had  been  so  great,  that  it  was  not  for  some 
yean  after  his  fint  engagement  with  this  lady  ^  that  his  aifiurs  oould  be  sufficiently 
ananged  to  admit  of  his  mairiage.  This  happy  period  at  length  arrived,  and 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Home  in  1771." 

**  Whilst  he  was  paying/'  continues  Sir  EYorard,  **  his  addresses  to  my  sister, 
I  was  a  boy  at  Westminster  school  During  the  holidays  I  came  home,  and  Mr 
Hunter,  who  was  frequently  there,  always  showed  me  particular  kindness ;  he 
made  my  father  an  ofier  to  bring  me  up  to  his  profession,  a  proposal  which  I 
readily  accepted.  I  was  struck  with  the  novelty  and  extent  of  his  researches, 
had  the  highest  respect  and  admiration  for  his  talents,  and  was  ambitious  to  tread 
the  paths  of  science  under  so  able  a  master.** 

The  year  after  his  marriage,  at  the  request  of  Sir  John  Fringle,  he  read  to 
the  Royal  Society  a  conununication  showing  that  after  death  the  gastric  juice  has 
the  power  of  dissolring  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  This  paper  lie  was  persuaded 
to  lead  to  the  society,  before  he  had  entirely  completed  the  investigations  which 
he  further  meditated ; — ^but  it  appeaxi  that  he  did  not  afterwards  return  to  the 
subject,  considering  Uiat  the  UxX  on  which  any  fiirUier  inquiries  might  be  formed 
had  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

In  the  winterof  1773,  he  formed  a  plan  fcNTgiring  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
theory  and  principles  of  surgery,  with  the  riew  of  vindicating  his  own  principles, 
which  he  fiequenUy  heard  misquoted  or  ascribed  to  others,  and  of  teaching  them 
systematically.  The  fiist  two  winters,  he  read  his  lectures  gratis  to  the  pupils  of 
St  Geoi^e's  hospital,  and  the  winter  following  charged  the  usual  terms  of  other 
teachers  in  medicine  and  surgery.  **  For  this,  or  for  continuing  them,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  **  there  could  be  no  pecuniary  motive.  As  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  hiring  a  room  and  lecturing  by  candle  light,  his  emolu- 
sMnts  must  have  been  triffing.  The  lectures  not  being  considered  a  part  of 
medical  education,  his  class  was  usually  small ;  and  of  die  few  that  heard  him, 
the  greater  part  acknowledged  their  difficulty  in  understanding  him,  which  was 
often  proved  by  their  incapacity  of  keeping  up  their  attention.  The  task  itself^ 
was  so  formidable  to  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  thirty  drops  of  laudanum 
before  he  entered  the  theatre  at  the  beginning  of  each  course.  Yet  he  certainly 
felt  great  delight  in  finding  himself  understood,  always  waiting  at  the  close  of 
each  lecture  to  answer  any  questions ;  and  erincing  erident  satisfaction  when 
those  questions  were  pertinent,  and  he  perceived  that  his  answeis  were  satisfiuv 
tory  and  intelligible."  In  addition  to  this.  Sir  Everard  Home,  after  stating  the 
fact  of  his  having  recourse  to  laudanum — the  elixir  ritie  of  the  opium  eater — 
**  to  take  off  the  effects  of  uneasiness,'*  adds,  '*  he  trusted  nothing  to  memury,  > 
and  made  me  draw  up  a  short  abstract  of  each  lecture,  which  he  read  on  the  fol- '; 
lowing  evening,  as  a  recapitulation  to  connect  the  subjects  in  the  minds  of  the 
students.*'  Amidst  all  his  avocations,  both  as  a  lecturer  and  practitioner,  he  still 
pursued  with  an  unabated  zeal  and  industry  his  researches  into  comparative  ana* 
tomy.  No  opportunity  for  extending  his  knowledge  on  this  interesting  depart- 
ment of  science  did  he  permit  to  escape  him.  In  the  year  1773,  at  the  request 
of  Mr  Walsh,  he  dissected  the  torpedo,  and  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  an 
account  of  its  electrical  organs.  A  young  elephant  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  queen  by  Sir  Robert  Barker,  and  died,  aflbrded  him  an  opportunity  ot 
examining  the  structure  of  that  animal;  after  which  two  other  elephants  in  the 
queen's  menagerie  likewise  died,  which  he  ako  carefully  dissected.  The  year 
following,  1774,  he  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  an  account  of 
certain  receptacles  of  air  in  birds,  showing  how  these  communicate  with  the  lungs 
and  are  lodged  in  the  fleshy  parts,  and  in  the  bones  of  these  animals ;  likewise 
m.  x 
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a  faper  on  the  gUlaroo  trout,  commonly  called  in  Inland  the  gunid  tnot 
In  1775,  MTeral  animals  of  the  speciet  called  the  grymnotua  electrioua  of  Suri- 
nam, were  hrought  alive  into  this  country,  and  by  the  curioua  phenomena  they 
exhibited  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  was  greatly  excited.  After  making 
numerous  experimentson  theliring  animals,  Mr  Walsh  purchased  those  which  died, 
and  gare  his  friend  Mr  Hunter  an  opportunity  of  examining  them.  This  he  readily 
accepted,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  their  electrical  organs,  which  he  published 
in  the  Flulosophical  Tiansactions.  In  the  same  Tolnme  of  that  raluable  work 
will  be  found  his  paper  containing  experiments  respecting  the  powers  of  animals 
and  vegetables  in  producing  heat  Thus,  in  the  paths  of  natural  history  did  he 
find  a  recreation  from  the  more  serious,  and  often  irksome  duties  of  his  profee- 
Bion ; — and  by  his  skilful  dissections,  and  acute  obserfations,  enriched  our 
knowledge  in  this  interesting  and  fascinating  department  of  science.  While 
thus  engaged,  Mr  Hunter  Ibund  a  great  difficulty  in  showing  to  advantage  the 
natural  appearances  of  many  parts  of  animals  which  he  wished  to  be  preserved. 
In  some  instances  the  minute  vessels  oould  not  be  seen  when  the  preparation  was 
immeraed  in  spirits ;  in  otheif ,  the  natural  colour  of  the  parts  preserved,  and 
evdn  the  character  of  the  surface,  faded  and  underwent  a  change  afker  being 
some  time  immersed  in  this  liquid, — a  circumstance  which,  to  this  day, 
diminishes  very  much  the  value  of  almost  all  the  morbid  preparations  which  are 
preserved  in  private  and  public  musea.  The  only  method,  therefore,  of  aooom* 
plishing  the  object  he  had  in  riew,  was  to  liave  them  carefully  and  correctly 
drawn  at  the  time  of  the  dissection.  The  expense  of  engaging  draftsmen,  the 
difilculty  of  procuring  them,  and  above  all  their  ignorance  of  the  subject  to  be 
delineated,  were  considerable  objections  to  their  employment.  Accordingly,  he 
engaged  a  young  and  talented  artist  named  Bell,  to  live  with  him  for  ten  years, 
during  which  period  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  employed  both  as  a  drafts- 
man and  in  making  anatomical  preparations.  This  young  man  soon  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  his  master ;  he  worked  assiduously  with  his  knife,  his  forceps,  and  his 
pencil ;  he  engaged  himself  during  part  of  his  time  in  copying  out  Mr  Hunter's 
lectures,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  became  a  skilful  anatomist  and  surgeon. 
By  his  labours,  Mr  Hunter's  collection  became  enriched  vrith  many  very  accurate 
and  spirited  drawings ;  and  a  variety  of  curious  and  delicate  anatomical  prepara- 
tions. This  skilful  artist,  by  the  interest  of  his  friend  Sir  Joseph  Bankes, 
obtained  the  appointment  of  assistant  surgeon  in  the  honourable  East  India 
Company  for  the  settlement  of  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra,  whither  he  set  out  with 
the  riew  both  of  improring  his  fortune,  and  collecting  specimens  of  natural 
history.  He  was  in  both  successful  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  He 
sent  home  some  very  rare  specimens  of  animals  and  corals,  and  two  papers  since 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, — one  giving  a  description  of  the 
double  homed  rhinoceros,  and  the  other  of  an  uncommonly  formed  fish.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  cause  of  science,  he  died  of  ferer  in  179S,  being  one  of  the 
many  who  have  been  summoned  from  this  world,  amidst  early  promises  of  future 
excellence  and  sucoesa 

In  January,  ).776,  Mr  Hunter  was  appointed  surgeon  extraordinary  to  his 
majesty, — an  honour  which  contributed  stiU  farther  to  advance  his  profesrional 
interests.  About  this  time  the  attention  of  the  public  was  much  directed  to  the 
eflTorts  of  the  Humane  Society.  Dr  Gogan  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  sub- 
ject from  Holland ;  and  after  him.  Or  Hawes  did  not  sufler  it  to  rest  untU  it 
experienced  the  royal  patronage.  Here  again  we  find  Mr  Hunter  lealously  en- 
gaged in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  restoring  apparently  drowned 
persons,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  production  of  a  paper  which  he  road 
to  the  Royal  Society,  entitled  *'  Proposals  for  the  Recovery  of  Persons  apparently 
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Drowned."  The  able  author  of  this  paper  dnwi  the  dlfttnctioa  between  the  mere 
fuspeniion  of  the  lunctionf  by  which  liie  it  supported,  and  absolute  death^  which 
he  iUustrates  by  reference  to  Tarious  animali,  in  whom,  under  certain  oonditionfy 
the  actions  of  life  are  temporarily  suspended.  It  further  contains  a  description 
of  the  signs  of  life  and  death,  which  are  of  ;rast  importance ;  indeed,  notwith- 
standing  the  progress  that  has  since  been  made,  both  in  Germany  and  Britain,  in 
medical  jurisprudence,  this  paper  contains  information  which  has  by  no  means 
been  superseded. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Mr  Hunter  was  taken  extremely  ill,  and  the 
nature  of  his  complaints  induced  both  his  friends  and  himself  to  apprehend  that 
his  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  HoweTor,  the  anticipated  calamity  was  averted ; 
he  rallied,  and  was  restor^  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  to  whom  his  subse- 
quent services  were  of  such  vast  importance.  When  on  his  sick  bed,  he  reflected 
on  his  own  worldly  aflhin,  such  as  he  was  about  to  leave  them; — he  perceived 
that  all  his  fortune  had  been  expended  in  his  pursuits ;  that  his  family  had  iie 
prorision  excepting  what  might  arise  from  the  sale  of  his  collection ;  and  he 
natuiaUy,  on  this  account,  suffered  mudi  solicitude  and  anxiety.  No  sooner  did 
he  leave  his  sick  diamber,  than  he  commenced  arranging  his  collection,  so  that 
it  might,  in  whatever  event,  command  its  value,  and  with  this  view  he  began  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  the  collection ;  but  the  delicacy  of  his  health  obliged  him 
to  desist  from  his  labouis,  and  persuaded  by  his  friends  and  relatives,  he  retired 
for  a  time  to  Bath.  During  his  absence,  Mr  Everard  Home  was  employed  to 
dnw  out  descriptions  of  the  preparations,  learing  blanks  for  those  with  which 
he  was  unacquainted.  His  complaints  were  oonriderably  ameliorated  by  hi* 
residence  at  Bath ;  and  though  he  returned  to  town  before  he  was  quite  convale»- 
cent,  he  continued  to  amend,  and  was  soon  recovered. 

In  1778,  he  published  the  second  part  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Teeth,  and  also, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  a  paper  on  the  heat  of  animals  and  vegetables. 
**  I  had  now,*^  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  *'  lived  six  yeais  with  Mr  Hunter  and 
completed  my  education :  his  expenses  had  always  exceeded  his  income.  I  had 
therefore  no  emolument  to  expect  from  remaining  in  his  house,  which  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  take  up  some  line  for  my  own  support^  and  admiral  Kep* 
pel's  action  with  the  French  fleet  was  the  means  of  procuring  me  a  very  eligible 
situation.'* 

Thus  Mr  Hunter  was  now  deprived  of  the  valuable  assistance  of  his  fonner 
pupiL  And  here  we  may  pause  to  observe,  both  from  the  reflections  which  he 
made  during  his  late  illness,  and  the  statement  of  Sir  £.  Home,  that  his  expendi- 
ture had  always  exceeded  his  income,  how  slow  are  the  emoluments  of  men 
whose  scientific  labours  are  nevertheless  an  advantage  and  honour  to  their 
country.  Mr  Hunter  had  now  arrived  at  the  age  <rf  fifty  years,  thirty  of 
which  had  been  devoted  to  his  profession ;  he  had  been  eleven  years  mem* 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  nine  yean  an  hospital  surgeon ; — ^he  was 
respected  and  esteemed  by  the  most  accomplished  men  of  science,  and  his 
claims  to  honourable  distinction  recognised  by  the  nobility  and  by  royalty 
ItMlf ;  but  still  his  pecuniary  circumstances  were  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that,  had 
he  died  during  his  late  illness,  his  wife  and  children  would  have  been  left 
comparatively  destitute.  His  expenses  do  not  appear  to  have  been  great;  his 
family  had  increased,  but  only  two  surrived,  and  these  were  still  of  an  age  to  be 
little  expensive ;  his  own  personal  expenses  were  not  considerable ;  and  yet  ftve 
yean  after  this  period  (says  one  of  his  biographen),  when  he  purchased  a  lease* 
hold  in  Leicester  Squaie,  he  assured  us  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  mort- 
gaging before  he  could  pay  for  it,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  he  used  to 
regret  that  all  he  could  collect  in  fees  **  went  to  carpenten  and  bricklayers ; 
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whibt  the  nun  expended  waa  tcBicely  fliiffident  to  furnith  tlie  libnury  of  a 
literary  cbancter.**  But  tlie  calamities  and  poTerty  of  men  of  genius  are  so 
proverbial,  that  the  hand  of  humanity  willingly  draws  a  veil  over  their  nifierings ; 
«nd  yet  there  is  something  higher  than  riches  to  be  obtained  in  this  world,  and 
amidst  all  the  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter,  happy  is  he  who  can  command  the 
power  of  contributing  even  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  well-being  and  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race.  It  is  this  high  hope,  this  internal  moral  conviction, 
which  always  has,  and  ever  will  support  genius  along  the  difficult  and  thorny 
track  whidi  it  is  ever  its  destiny  to  tread.^  In  1780,  Mr  Hunter  laid  before  the 
Royal  Society  an  account  of  a  woman  who  had  the  small  pox  during  pr^rnancy, 
and  in  whom  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  fcBtuk  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  and  Bellet 
Lettres  at  Gottenbutg. 

During  this  period,  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  many  valuable  oom- 
munieations ;  among  which  we  may  notice,  a  paper  on  the  Oigan  of  Hearing 
in  Fish,  and  six  Groonian  lectures  on  Muscular  Motion.  In  these  lectures  he 
collected  all  the  observations  that  had  been  made  on  the  muscles,  respecting 
tiieir  powers  and  eilecti,  and  the  stimuli  by  which  they  are  excited ;  and  to 
these  he  added  comparative  obserrations  concerning  die  moring  powen  of 
plants ;  but  these  lectures  were  not  published  in  the  Philosophical  T^anmctions, 
as  they  were  not  considered  by  the  author  to  be  suffidenUy  complete  disser- 
tations. 

Sir  Everard  Home  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1783,  Mr  Hunter  was  chosen 
into  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  and  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris. 
In  this  year,  continues  the  same  writer,  the  lease  of  his  house  in  Jermyn  Street 
expired,  and  his  collection  being  now  too  large  to  be  contained  in  his  dwelling 
house,  he  purchased  the  lease  of  a  large  house  on  the  east  side  of  Leicester 
Square,  and  the  whole  lot  of  ground  extending  to  Castle  Street,  in  which  there 
was  another  house.  In  the  middle  space  between  the  two  houses  lie  erected  s 
building  for  his  collection.  Upon  this  building  he  expended  above  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  and,  unfortunately  for  his  family,  the  lease  did  not  extend  beyond 
twenty-four  years.  «  «  «  «  •  "During  the  executioo  of  this  exten- 
sive pUm  I  returned  to  England  from  Jamaica,  where,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  I 
had  been  appointed  staff  surgeon.  *  *  *  *  1  found  Mr  Hunter  now  ad- 
vanced to  a  considerable  practice,  and  a  still  greater  share  of  public  confidence. 
His  collection  had  increased  vrith  his  income.  In  this  he  was  materially  assisted 
hy  his  friendship  vrith  Sir  Joseph  Bankes,  who  not  only  allowed  him  to  take  any 
of  his  own  spedmens,  but  procured  him  every  curious  animal  production  in  his 
power,  and  afterwards  dirided  between  him  and  the  British  Museum  all  the 
specimens  of  animals  he  had  collected  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  Drawing 
materiak  from  such  ample  sources,  standing  alone  in  this  branch  of  sdence,  and 
high  in  the  public  estimation,  he  had  so  much  attention  paid  to  him,  that  no  new 
animal  was  brought  to  this  country  which  was  not  shown  to  him ;  many  were 
given  to  him,  a^  of  those  which  were  for  sale  he  had  commonly  the  reAisal ; 
under  these  circumstances  his  ooUection  made  a  progress  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  impossible.  In  April,  17  8i,  his  new  rooms  were  completed,  and  I 
devoted  the  whole  of  the  summer  to  the  object  of  assisting  him  in  moring  bis 
preparations,  and  arranging  them  in  their  proper  order."' 

The  sutgical  practice  of  Mr  Hunter  now  daily  increased,  and  he  performed 

>  vide  Exposition  of  the  fiUm  medium  and  barrier  ezdudiog  men  of  genius  firom  the 
public.    London,  Effingham  Wiboii,  183S. 

s  Life  of  John  Hunter  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  prefixed  to  his  Treatisd  on  the  Blood,  Inflam- 
mation, and  Gun  shot  tfounds. 
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with  gnat  ikill  and  jad^tnt  numerous  operatiom,  wliicli  were  at  that  time  new 
in  the  art  of  surgery ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  multiplicity  of  his  pro- 
ftssional  engagements,  his  mind  was  still  deroted  to  effecting  improrements  in 
medical  education,  and  with  this  view,  assisted  by  his  friend  the  celebrated  Dr 
Fordyoe,  he  instituted  a  medical  society,  called  the  Lyceum  Medicum  Londinense 
the  meetings  of  which  were  held  in  his  own  lecture-rooms,  and  which  acquired 
no  inconsiderable  reputation,  both  from  the  numbers  and  diaracter  of  its  mem- 
bers. Institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  of  eminent  importance  in  fostering 
and  eliciting  talents  that  have  done  honour  to  medical  sdenoe ;  and  this  under 
the  patronage  it  enjoyed  did  not  fiul  to  flourish. 

In  the  year  1786,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr  Middleton,  Mr  Hunter 
was  appointed  deputy  surgeon  general  to  the  army ;  shortly  after  which  he  pub- 
lished his  woric  on  the  Tenereid  disease,  and  another  entitled  **  Observations 
on  certain  parts  of  the  Animal  Economy  ;**  both  which  works  rank  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  profession.  Sir  ETerard  Home  mentions  the  curious  fact,  that 
he  chose  to  hare  his  works  printed  and  published  in  his  own  house,  but  '*  find- 
ing,'' he  adds,  **  this  measure  to  bear  hard  upon  the  booksellers  in  a  way  which 
had  not  been  explained,  and  which  was  not  intended,  the  second  editions  were 
sold  by  Mr  Johnson  in  St  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  Mr  Nicoll,  Pall  MalL"  In 
the  spring  of  this  year  he  had  an^ither  very  severe  illness,  which  confined  him  to 
bed,  and  rendered  him  incapable  of  any  kind  of  business.  '*  In  this  state,"  says 
his  biographer,  **  I  was  obliged  to  take  upon  myself  the  charge  of  his  pa- 
tients, as  well  as  of  his  other  aflkirs ;  and  these  were  so  extensive,  that  my  resi- 
dence in  his  house  became  absolutely  necessary.  His  recovery  was  very  slow, 
and  his  health  received  so  severe  a  shock,  that  he  was  never  afterwards  entirely 
free  from  complaint  or  capable  of  his  usual  bodily  exertion.  After  his  recovery 
from  this  illness,  he  was  subjected  to  afl«ctions  of  the  heart  upon  every  occasion 
which  agitated  his  mind.  In  this  infirm  state  he  was  unable  to  attend  patients 
upon  sudden  calls  in  the  night,  or  to  perform  operations  without  awstance ;  and 
for  these  years  I  continued  to  live  with  him  until  within  a  year  of  his  death, 
and  then  took  a  house  within  a  few  doors,  which,  in  no  respects  detached  me 
from  his  pursuits,  or  prevented  me  from  taking  a  part  in  his  private  practice. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  continuance  of  life  under  this  affection ;  the  mental  agi« 
tation,  and  frequent  depression  with  which  it  is  almost  invariably  attended, 
render  the  victims  of  such  generally  anxious  and  unhappy;  the  canker 
worm  is  felt  to  be  preying  within  the  living  frame,  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
restoration  to  permanent  health.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  his  energies  re- 
mained unabated,  and  he  still  toiled  with  his  wonted  alacrity  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  In  the  year  1787,  he  submitted  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper 
giving  an  account  of  the  experiment  he  had  made  to  determine  the  efiect  of  ex- 
tirpating one  ovarium,  on  the  number  of  the  young ;  also  another  communica- 
tion, in  which  he  proves  the  wolf,  jackall,  and  dog  to  be  of  the  same  species ; 
and  another  on  the  anatomy  of  the  whale  tribe.  In  return  for  these  labours, 
having  been  twelve  years  a  fellow,  he  received  the  gold  Gopleyan  medal.  Dis- 
tinctions of  this  kind,  although  abstractly  no  stimulus  to  men  who  are  actuated 
by  higher  motives  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  when  conferred  on  men  of  such  emi- 
nent abilities,  not  only  do  honour  to  the  individual  to  whom  they  are  presented, 
but  to  the  institution  by  which  they  are  awarded ;  and  certainly,  on  reviewing 
the  labours  of  John  Hunter,  there  was  perhaps  no  man  who  ever  lived,  better 
entitled  to  this  honour.  In  the  July  of  this  year,  he  v^  chosen  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  and  the  same  year,  on  account  of  his  con- 
tinued ill  health,  he  applied  to  the  governors  of  St  George's  hospital  to  allow 
him  an   assistant  surgeon,   to  which  request  they  readily  acceded;   and  Sir 
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EYerard  Home  wai  appointed  to  the  office.  In  the  year  1789,  he  gucceeded 
Mr  Adair  at  inspector  general  of  hospitalB,  and  aurgeon  general  of  the  army, 
and  about  the  same  time  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur^ 
geons  in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1793,  Blr  Hunter  found  that  the  period  which  he  alloUed  to  lec- 
turing interfered  so  much  with  his  other  aTocations,  that  he  gave  his  materiais 
for  the  lectures  into  the  hands  of  Sir  ETorard  Home,  who  relieved  him  of  this 
duty.  He  now  therefore  began  to  prepare  for  the  prem  his  **  Treatise  on  the 
Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot  wounds,"  the  data  for  which  he  liad  been 
GoUecting  for  many  years.  In  his  dedication  to  the  king,  he  states  that  his  ap- 
pointment as  surgeon  on  the  staff  in  the  expedition  against  Belleisle  afforded 
him  the  opportunities  of  attending  to  gun-shot  wounds,  of  seeing  the  errors  and 
defects  in  that  branch  of  military  surgery,  and  of  studying  to  remove  them. 
He  further  adds,  that  it  drew  his  attention  to  inflammation  in  general,  and 
enabled  him  to  make  the  observations  which  form  the  bases  of  that  doctrine, 
which  has  since  his  time  excited  so  much  oontraveny  among  physiologists.  By 
a  series  of  very  interesting  experiments,  and  by  a  very  ingenious  mode  of 
reasoning,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  maintained  by  this  doctrine,  which  holds, 
that  the  blood  as  existing  in  its  fluid  state  is  alive,  and  that  its  death  causes  the 
idianges  which  are  observed  to  take  place  when  it  is  abstracted  from  the  body. 
In  the  Old  Testament  we  read,  *'  ye  shall  eat  the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh  ; 
for  the  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood,"  (Lerit  xvti  14.)  The  same  doctrine 
too  seems  promulgated  in  the  Alcoran — and  appears  to  have  been  maintained 
by  the  celebrated  Harvey ; — but  notwithstanding  these  &cts,  there  is  no  reason 
to  presume  that  the  idea  was  plagiariased  by  John  Huntor :  on  the  contrary,  his 
opinion  was  with  him  original,  inasmuch  as  it  was  elicited  by  the  experimenta 
which  he  himself  performed.  This  would  by  no  means  be  an  iq^propriato  place 
to  discuss  the  general  merits  of  this  physiological  doctrine ;  but  we  do  not  err 
in  stating  that  it  is  supported  by  very  plausible  evidence,  and  is  maintained  by 
many  eminent  men  of  science.  The  nature  and  seat  of  the  living  principle 
which  raises  man  above  the  inanimate  beings  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  la 
manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  investigation  ;  but  it  must  be  satis&ctory 
to  those  who  have  not  time  nor  inclination  even  to  examine  the  evidence  which 
has  been  on  either  side  adduced,  to  find,  that  such  men  as  John  Hunter  and 
Abemethy  recognized  the  existence  of  something  beyond  the  mere  medmnism 
of  the  human  frame ;  that  they  in  their  acuto^reasonings  urged  the  existence  of 
an  internal  and  self-sustaining  principle,  which  modifies  the  difl^erent  conditions 
of  matter,  and  must  be  therefore  superior  to  its  decay. 

In  the  year  1793,  Mr  Hunter  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Chk 
rurgico-Fhysical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  likewise  connected  himself  with  the 
Veterinary  College,  tlien  just  projected  in  London.  **  The  origin  of  this  insti- 
tution," says  Dr  Adams,  **  was  at  Odiham  in  Hampshire ;  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  which  had  ofiered  a  premium  for  the  best  account  of  the  g^landers. 
Mr  Sergeant  Bell  ^vas  the  fortunate  candidate,  and  the  society  was  so  well 
pleased  with  his  piece,  that  in  a  little  time  after,  a  Veterinary  College  was  pro* 
jected^  over  which  that  gentleman  should  preside.  As  soon  as  the  proposal  was 
known  to  Mr  Hunter  he  eagerly  joined  it,  urging  the  advantages  which  might 
be  derived  from  it,  not  only  to  quadrupeds,  but  to  man,  by  extending^  our 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  more  especially  of  pathology.  In  order  to  forward 
the  plan,  several  gentlemen,  the  duke  of  Bedford  at  their  head,  deposited  £500 
on  the  chance  of  its  being  never  returned.  Mr  Hunter  was  one  of  the  number. 
It  was  proposed  that  he  should  examine  Mr  Sergeant  Bell,  to  which  ho  readily 
assented.     It  will  easily  be  conceived  by  those  who  are  not  at  all  acquainted 
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with  the  continental  pathology  of  thoie  days,  that  the  examinatioo  proved  oniatis- 
factory.  Mr  Hunter  would  hare  gladly  introduced  another  gentleman ;  hut  this 
did  not  at  all  lessen  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  object  of  the  institution.''  Such 
was  the  origin  of  his  connexion  with  the  London  Veterinary  College^  of  which 
he  now  became  one  of  the  rioe-presidents. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  Society  for  improving  Medical  Knowledge,  of  which 
Hr  Hunter  was  one  of  the  original  and  most  zealous  members,  he  published 
4bout  this  period  papers  on  the  Treatment  of  Inflamed  Veins,  on  Introsuscep- 
tion,  and  on  a  mode  of  conveying  food  into  the  stomach  in  cases  of  paralysis  of 
the  oesophagus.  He  likewise  finished  his  Observations  on  the  Economy  of  Bees, 
and  presented  them  to  the  Royal  Society.  These  observations  he  finished  at 
EarFs  Court,  which  was  his  place  of  retirement  from  the  toils  of  his  profession, 
but  by  no  means  a. retreat  from  those  intellectual  labours  which  diversified  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life.  *'  It  was  there,"  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  **  he  carried 
on  his  experiments  on  digestion,  on  exfoliation,  on  the  transplanting  of  teeth 
into  the  combs  of  codes,  and  all  his  other  investigations  on  the  animal  economy, 
as  well  in  health  as  in  disease.  The  oommcm  bee  was  not  alone  the  subject  ai^ 
his  observation,  but  the  wasp,  hornet,  and  the  less  known  kinds  of  bees  were 
»lso  objects  of  his  attention.  It  was  there  he  made  the  series  of  preparations  et 
the  external  and  internal  changes  of  the  silk  worm ;  also  a  series  of  the  incuba- 
tion of  the  egg,  with  a  very  viduable  set  of  drawings  of  the  whole  aeries.  The 
growth  of  vegetables  was  also  a  fiivourite  subject  of  inquiry,  and  one  on  which 
he  was  always  engaged  making  experiments.  In  this  retreat  he  had  coHected 
many  kinds  of  animak  and  birds,  and  it  was  to  him  a  favourite  amusement  in 
his  walks  to  attend  to  their  actions  and  to  their  habits,  and  to  make  them 
familiar  with  him.  The  fiercer  animals  were  those  to  which  he  was  most  partial, 
and  he  had  several  of  the  hull  kind  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Among  these 
was  a  beautiful  small  bull  he  had  received  firom  the  queen,  with  which  he  used 
to  vrresUe  in  play,  and  entertain  himself  with  its  exertions  in  its  own  defence. 
In  one  of  these  contests  the  hull  overpowered  him  and  got  him  down,  and  had 
not  one  of  the  servants  accidentally  come  by,  and  frightened  the  animal  away, 
his  frolic  would  probably  have  cost  him  his  life."'  The  pleasure  which  a  man 
of  high  intellectual  endowments,  and  refined  sen^bility,  takes  in  watching  the 
habits,  and  in  a  nnnner  sympathiring  with  the  feelings  exhibited  by  the  lower 
classes  of  animals,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  noble  features  whidi 
his  disposition  can  pourtray,  and.  doubtless  must  give  rise  to  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  generous  feelings  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible.  Man  is  in  all 
eases  the  representative,  w  rather  the  repetition  of  mere  man,  and  in  the  sufiei^ 
ings  of  one  of  his  own  species  he  sees  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  the  miseries  he 
himself  may  possibly  have  to  endure ;  wherefore  the  chords  of  pity  are  by  a 
latent  feeling  of  self-interest  ribrated,  and  he  enters  into  commiseration  with  his 
fellow  man ;  but  to  extend  his  thoughU  and  feelings  beyond  the  possible  range 
of  his  own  experience  to  the  commonly  despised,  or  perhaps  maltreated  lower 
animals,  manifests  a  high  and  generous  tone  of  feeling  independent  of  all  such 
collateral  selfishness,  and  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  most  elevated  principles 
of  Christian  philosophy.  Here  then  we  have  before  us  the  instance  of  a  philo- 
sopher whose  profound  knowledge  had  already,  in  no  trifling  degree,  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  familiarizing 
himself,  and  with  diild-like  rimplicity  playing,  with  animals,  which,  although  of 
a  lower  order  of  dassificaUon,  possess  senses  as  acute,  feelings  as  strong,  and 
necessities  as  urgent  as  our  own,  and  which  by  their  complex  and  equally  perfect 
oiganiiation^  prove  themselves  to  be  as  much  the  subjects  of  divine  care,— and 

■  Ibid. 
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in  their  own  fpheret  at  important  in  canrying  out  and  completing  the  great 
■cfaeme  of  the  unirerie. 

We  have  thin  already  traeed  the  life  of  John  Hunter  from  youth  to 
middle  age;  from  obeourity  to  eminence;  from  adremity  to  proaperity;  and 
it  remaina  for  ui  now  to  notice  those  JMoemiona  of  diaease  which  rendered  the 
tenure  of  his  life  one  of  extreme  uncertainty.  We  have  already  atated 
that  in  the  apring  of  1769,  he  was  confined  to  bed  by  a  aerioua  illneas, — an 
acute  attack  of  gout,  whidi  returned  the  three  following  apringa,  but  not  the 
fourth.  In  the  ipring  of  1773,  he  became  afiected  with  very  severe  spasmodic 
symptoms,  owing  to  disease  of  the  heart  His  next  illness  took  place  in  1776, 
and  this  appears  to  haye  been  occasioned  by  inflammation  in  the  arteries  of  the 
brain,  which  gare  rise  to  morbid  appeaxances  that  were  recognised  after  death. 
It  is  said  that  this  attack  was  occasioned  by  mental  anxiety,  arising  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  friend  for 
whom  he  had  become  security,  and  whidi  his  circumstances  rendered  extremely 
incouTenient  After,  on  this  occasion,  taking  certain  refreshments,  and  feeling 
reliered,  he  ventured  on  attempting  a  journey  of  eight  miles  in  a  postKiliaise ; 
but  he  became  so  much  worse  that  he  Was  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  and  waa  after- 
wards brought  home  in  a  post-chaise.  The  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
in  particular,  gave  rise  to  many  very  remaricable  symptoms.  When  he  went  to 
bed  he  felt  giddy,  and  experienced  a  sensation  of  being  suspended  in  the  air. 
This  latter  painful  feeling  increased.  The  least  motion  of  his  head  upon  the 
pillow  seemed  to  be  so  great  that  he  scarcely  dared  attempt  it  If  he  but  moved 
his  head  half  round,  it  appeared  to  be  moving  from  him  with  great  velocity.  The 
idea  he  had  of  his  own  siae  was  that  of  being  only  two  feet  long ;  and  when  he 
drew  up  his  foot  or  pushed  it  down,  it  seemed  to  be  moving  a  vast  way.  Hia 
sensations  became  extremely  acute  or  heightened ;  he  could  not  bear  the  least 
light,  a  curtain  and  blanket  were  obliged  to  be  hung  up  before  it,  and  the  bed 
curtains  doaely  drawn.  He  kept  his  eyes  firmly  dosed,  but  if  a  candle  was  only 
ynssod  across  die  room  he  could  not  bear  it  His  hearing  was  also  painfully 
acute ;  as  was  likewise  his  sense  of  smell  and  of  taste ;  every  thing  he  put  into 
his  mouth  appearing  of  a  higher  flavour  than  natural.  After  being  bled,  and 
subjected  to  other  redudng  treatment,  he  recovered  from  this  severe  attack ; 
but  his  constitution  had  received  a  shock,  whidi  nothing  could  surmount  An 
organic  disease  lurked  within,  which  every  exdtement  would  aggravate,  if  not 
lead  to  direct  and  suddenly  fatal  consequences.  He  had  no  particular  illness, 
however,  from  this  period  until  1786,  **  although,"  says  Sir  Eyerard  Home, 
*'  he  appeared  much  altered  in  his  looks,  and  gave  the  idea  of  being  much  older 
than  could  be  accounted  for  from  the  number  of  years  which  had  elapsed."  The 
physiognomy  of  death  is  often  impressed  on  the  features  of  the  living,  for  some 
time  before  the  frtal  event  occurs  which  severs  them  from  their  relations  with 
the  world.  So  was  it  with  John  Hunter ; — ^but  in  the  beginning  of  the  April 
of  this  latter  year,  he  became  attacked  with  a  dreadfully  severe  spasmodic  disease, 
which,  like  his  similar  attacks,  was  induced  by  mental  anxiety.  His  feet,  hie 
hands,  and  then  his  chest  became  successively  aflbcted ;  and  in  efiect  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  spasm  became  so  considerable  that  he  repeatedly  swooned.  **  I  was 
with  him,"  says  his  accomplished  brother-in-law,  **  during  the  whole  of 
this  attack,  and  never  saw  any  thing  equal  to  the  agonies  which  he  suflered  ; 
and  when  he  fainted  away  I  thought  him  dead,  as  the  pain  did  not  seem  to 
abate,  but  to  carry  him  off,  having  first  completely  exhausted  him.'*  Such  were 
the  intense  suflerings  he  endured :  neverthdess,  he  rallied,  and  partially 
recovered,  nor  did  any  thing  of  the  kind  particularly  recur  until  the  December 
of  1789,  when  at  the  house  of  a  friend  he  became  afflicted  by  a  total  loss  of 
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memory.  He  did  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  town  he  was;  nor  even  the 
.  uame  of  the  street  when  told  it ;  nor  where  his  own  house  was,  nor  had  he  any 
conception  of  any  place  existing  beyond  the  room  he  was  in,  yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  was  he  perfectly  conscious  of  the  loss  of  memory.  He  was  sensible  of 
impressions  of  all  kinds  from  the  senses,  and  therefore  looked  out  of  the  windoir, 
although  rather  dark^  to  see  if  he  could  be  made  sensible  of  the  situation  of  the 
house ;  at  length  this  loss  of  memory  gradually  went  off,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  his  memory  was  perfectly  recovered.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards  when 
Tisiting  a  patient^  an  attack,  somewhat  of  a  similar  nature  recurred ;  and  during 
this  illness  he  was  attended  by  Dr  Pitcaim  and  Dr  Baillie.  Amidst  all  the 
diseases  and  sufferings  to  which  the  living  body  is  subjected,  the  changes  which  in 
an  especial  manner  aft'ect  the  mind,  are  interesting  to  all — ^whether  professional 
or  non-professionaL  His  mental  impressions  during  this  attack  were  lively, 
indeed,  often  disagreeably  sa  His  dreams  had  so  much  the  strength  of  reality 
that  they  often  awakened  him;  but  the  remembrance  of  them  remained 
perfect 

**  The  sensation,'^  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  **  which  he  had  in  his  head  was  not 
pain,  but  rather  so  unnatural  as  to  give  him  the  idea  of  having  no  head.  The 
organs  of  sense  (as  in  the  former  illness,)  were  painfully  acute.  He  could  not 
endure  the  light;  and  every  thing  had  a  yellow  cast  Sounds  were  louder 
than  natural,  and  every  ob)ect  bad  lost  its  true  direction,  leaning,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  guess,  to  an  angle  of  fifty  or  sixty  degrees.  His  recovery  from  this  attack 
was  less  perfect  than  from  any  other ;  he  never  lost  the  obliquity  of  vision ; 
and  his  memory  became  much  impaired.  The  recurrence  too  of  the  spasms 
became  more  frequent  The  slightest  exertion  induced  them.  He  never  went 
to  bed  without  their  being  brought  on  by  the  act  of  undressing  himself; — they 
came  on  during  the  middle  of  the  night; — the  least  excitement  in  conversation 
was  attended  by  ihem  ;  and  even  operations  in  surgery  if  requiring  any  nicety, 
occasioned  them.  It  is  renmrked  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  that  as  his  mind  was 
irritated  by  trifles,  these  produced  the  most  violent  effects  on  his  disease.  **  His 
coachman,''  says  he,  **  being  beyond  his  time,  or  a  servant  not  attending  to  his 
directions,  brought  on  the  spasms,  while  a  real  misfortune  produced  no  such 
effect  He  thus  continued  to  drag  on  a  painful  and  precarious  existence, 
with  the  grave  every  moment  threatening  to  open  beneath  his  feet  At  length 
the  fatal  event  so  long  anticipated  by  his  friends  occurred ;  it  was  sudden ;  and 
occasioned,  as  his  former  fits  had  been,  by  mental  excitement  The  circum- 
stances by  which  this  was  occasioned,  are  thus  detailed  by  Dr  Adams,  who  had  a 
personal  knowledge  of  them.  **  A  law,"  says  he,  **  concerning  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  had  been  carried  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  Mr  Hunter.  At  this  time  he  was  applied  to  by  a  youtli  ignorant  of 
the  new  regulation  and  consequently  unprovided  with  any  documents.  His  for- 
mer residence  was  at  a  great  distance,  and  he  was  anxious  not  to  lose  time  during 
an  expensive  stay  in  London,  in  fitting  himself  for  professional  service.  Mr 
Hunter,  to  relieve  himself  from  the  irksomeness  of  pleading  or  explaining, 
requested  the  case  might  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him- 
self. This  he  proposed  to  bring  wiUi  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  next  board. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  caution,  however,  he  felt  the  probability  of  a  contest 
which  he  might  prove  unable  to  support  On  the  succeeding  day  the  writer  of 
this,  (Dr  Adams,)  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  him,  in  which  jure  were 
insensibly  led  to  his  complaint ;  a  subject  of  all  others  the  most  interesting  to 
his  friends,  and  on  which  he  never  was  badcward  in  conversing.  He  was  willing 
to  hear  every  ai^uroent  against  the  probable  existence  of  an  organic  infirmity ; 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  bis  own  opinion  remained  the  same.     Nor  did  he  fail 
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on  this  occasion,  to  revert  to  the  effect  which  it  had  on  his  temper.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  am  informed  hem  good  authority,  he  told  a  baronet,  who  called 
on  him  in  the  morning,  that  he  was  going  to  the  hospital ;  that  he  was  fearful 
some  unpleasant  rencounter  would  ensue,  and  if  such  should  be  the  case,  he  knew 
it  roust  be  his  death."  Notwithstanding  this  pnesenttment,  he  chose  to  hazard  the 
erent,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  a  youth,  against  what  appeared  to  him  an 
oppressive  and  unjust  regulation.  The  generosity  of  sodi  a  motlTe  is  the  best 
apology  for  the  indiscretion  in  attending  the  meeting,  at  which  such  fatal  conse- 
quences were,  even  by  himself,  apprehended.  *'  On  die  16th  October,"  says  Sir 
Everard  Home,"  when  in  his  usual  state  of  healtb,  he  went  to  St  George's 
hospital,  and  meeting  with  something  which  irritated  his  mind,  and  not  being 
perfectly  master  of  the  drcumstances,  he  withheld  his  sentiments ;  in  which 
state  of  restraint  be  went  into  the  next  room,  and  turning  round  to  Dr  Robin- 
son, one  of  the  physicians  to  the  hospital,  he  gare  a  deep  groan,  and  dropped 
down  dead.**  His  body  was  conreyeid  from  the  hospital  in  a  sedan  chair,  and 
underwent  a  careful  medical  examination,  by  which  it  appeared  that  among 
other  morbid  changes  that  had  oocuzred,  the  arteries  both  of  the  heart  and  brain 
had  undergone  ossification.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  few  of  his  oldest 
medical  friends,  and  his  remains  interred  in  the  rault  under  the  parish  diurdi 
of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  He  expired,  it  may  be  added,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  the  same  age,  at  which  his  brother  Eir  William  Hunter  died. 

We  have  now  noticed  seridftm  the  principal  events  which  diaracteriied  the 
life  of  this  eminent  surgeon,  and  throughout  them  we  notice  the  manifestation 
of  great  mental  energy,  combined  with  considerable  powers  of  originality. 
His  early  education,  haid  it  is  true  been  grievously  neglected";  but  this  very 
fact  left  him  at  liberty  to  explore  more  freely  new  and  untrodden  paths,  which 
men  shackled  by  scholastic  dogmas,  and  bowing  with  undue  reverence  to  pre- 
existing authorities,  seldom  have  the  courage  to  attempt  With  such  men  the 
deviation  from  established  rales  is  regarded  as  a  species  of  heterodoxy ;  and 
their  learning,  therefore,  chains  them  down  to  a  fixed  and  never  improving 
system.  Thus  it  was  with  the  majority  of  physicians  who  embraced,  and  then 
promulgated  ex  cathedra  the  doctrines  of  Galen,  Boerhaave,  Stahl,  and  others ; 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  John  Hunter ;  he  was  of  no  school ;  he  went  with  an 
unprejudiced  mind  to  nature,  and  examined  into  all  her  operations  with  that 
freedom  and  independence  which  canr  alone  advance  the  true  interests  of  philo- 
sophy. He  read  very  little.  **  I  have  learned,"  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
**  from  a  gentleman  who  was  very  intimate  with  him,  that  when  he  had  made  a 
discovery,  it  was  his  custom  to  relate  it  to  Mr  Gruickshanks,  who  frequently  in- 
formed him  that  Haller  had  made  the  same  observation  before."  In  every  d». 
partment  of  science,  and  even  in  general  literature,  such  coincidences  of 
observation  will  often  occur ;  and  these  too  frequently  have  given  rise  to  diarges 
of  wilful  plagiarism,  of  which  the  suspected  author  was  never  guilty.  John 
Hunter  was  a  man  of  truly  original  observation ;  and  distinguished  himself  as 
much  by  the  practical  application  of  his  knowledge,  as  by  the  ingenious  theories 
which  he  adopted.  As  a  surgeon,  he  was  a  bold  but  judicious,  a  quick  yet 
skilful  operator ;  and  suggested  many  improvements  in  the  mode  of  performing 
difficult  operations.  He  discovered  the  method  of  operating  for  pop1iti:al  aneu- 
rism by  taking  up  the  femoral  artery  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  without 
interfering  with  the  tumour  in  the  ham,  by  which  the  pain,  and  danger,  and 
future  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  materially  mitigated.  This  indeed  ranks 
among  the  most  important  of  the  improvements  which  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  the  practice  of  surgery.  It  may  be  added;  that  John  Hunter  always 
held  the  showy  part  of  surgery  in  the  lowest  estimation.     **  To  pefform  an 
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openHion/'  lald  he,  ^'  if  to  mutilate  a  patient  whom  we  are  unable  to  cui« ;  it 
■hould  therefore  be  comidered  as  an  adcnowledgment  of  the  imperfection  of 
our  art"  How  different  a  sentiment  ii  this  from  that  entertained  by  some 
eminent  surgeons,  who,  with  much  surgical  skill  but  little  humanity,  recom- 
mend operations  at  the  risk  of  the  patients  life,  and  handle  the  knife,  when 
in  the  public  theatre,  rather  with  the  riew  of  exhibiting  their  own  dexterous 
manipulation,  than  with  that  of  relioTing  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
being  who  writhes  beneath  the  torture  which  is  so  coolly  and  ostentatiously 
inflicted. 

In  the  former  part  of  our  memoir  we  adTerted  to  the  difficulties  which  this 
eminent  surgeon  experienced  for  some  years  in  struggling  against  those 
pecuniary  adversities,  which  seem  in  an  especial  manner  to  oppress  men  ot 
superior  mental  endowments.  But  the  subsequent  tenor  of  his  career  teaches 
a  lesson  which  cannot  too  strongly  l>e  inculcated  ;-^that  resolution,  industry, 
and  poneTerance,  will  in  the  end  baffle  the  evil  genius  which  seems  at  first  to 
throw  thorns  and  impediments  around  our  path.  During  the  first  eleven  yean  of 
his  practice,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  for  him  a  long  and  tedious  mental 
probation,  his  income  never  amounted  to  a  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  however, 
the  four  succeeding  years  it  exceeded  that  sum ;  and  for  several  years  previous 
to  his  death,  it  increased  to  five,  and  was  at  that  period  six  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  Whatever  difficulties,  therefore,  at  first  beset  his  progress  were  event- 
ually surmounted ;  he  attained  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession ;  he  was  uni- 
versally esteemed  and  extolled  as  a  man  of  general  science ;  he  had  as  much 
practice  as  he  could  attend  to ;  his  emoluments  were  considerable ;  and  if  we 
raise  up  the  curtain  of  domestic  life,  we  shall  find  him  cheered  by  the  society  ei 
a  wife  whom  he  loved ;  whose  superior  mental  accomplishments  rendered  her  a  fit 
companion  even  for  a  man  of  his  elevated  scientific  rank ;  besides  all  which,  he 
was  the  parent  of  two  children,  in  whom,  it  was  natural  that  his  best  hopes  and 
warmest  affections  should  he  centered.  ''Nor,"  says  Dr  Adams,  **  was  he  in- 
sensible of  these  blessings ;  he  has  often  told  me,  that  if  he  had  beeii  allowed  to 
bespeak  a  pair  of  children,  they  should  have  been  those  with  which  providence 
had  favoured  him."  But  the  cop  of  human  enjoyment  seldom  mantles  to  the 
brim  without  containing  some  drops  of  alloying  bitterness;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  professional  anxieties,  and  ill  health  rendered  his  temper  irritable 
and  impetuous.  He  was,  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  readily  provoked,  and  when 
irritated  not  easily  soothed.  His  disposition  was  candid  and  free  from  reserve, 
even  to  a  fault.  He  hated  deceit,  and  as  he  was  above  every  kind  of' artifice, 
he  detested  it  in  others,  and  too  openly  avowed  his  sentiments.  His  mind  was 
uncommonly  active ;  it  was  naturally  formed  for  investigation,  and  that  turn 
displayed  itself  on  the  most  tririal  occasions,  and  always  with  mathematical 
exactness.  What  is  curious,  it  fiitigued  him  to  be  long  in  mixed  company 
which  did  not  admit  of  connected  conversation,  more  particularly  during  the 
last  ten  years  oMiis  life.  He  required  less  relaxation  than  other  men ;  seldom 
sleeping  more  than  four  hours  in  the  night,  but  almost  always  nearly  an  hour 
after  dlAuer :  this  probably  arose  from  the  natural  turn  of  his  mind  being  §o 
much  adapted  to  his  own  occupations,  that  they  were  in  reality  his  amusements, 
and  therefore  did  not  fatigue. 

We  have  already  seen  how  much  time,  even  amidst  his  arduous  professional 
toils  and  misceUaneous  pursuits,  he  devoted  to  comparative  anatomy,  and  in 
collecting  preparations  to  iUustrate  every  department  of  that  interesting  science. 
The  museum  which  he  succeeded  in  founding,  remains  to  this  day  a  monument 
of  his  industry,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity.     Here  we  find  arranged  in  a 
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Mgtilar  oi^er  of  progressiye  dASsification  every  ipecieB  of  animate  being,  or  link 
in  the  chain  of  organimUon,  from  Uie  lowest  Tegetable,  in  whidi  lile  can  be 
scarcely  reoognixed,  up  to  man  ;  but  no  account  or  description,  howeTer  minute, 
can  do  adequate  justice  to  such  a  collection.  By  his  will  he  left  it,  under  tlie 
discretion  of  his  executors,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  in  one  entire 
lot,  to  the  goremment  of  Great  Britain ;  or  in  case  of  refusal,  to  any  other 
goremment  or  state  which  would  ofier  such  a  price  for  it,  as  all  parties  might 
consider  reasonable.  Six  yean  after  his  death,  it  was  purchased  by  the  British 
parliament  for  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  giren  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
on  condition  that  twenty-four  lectures  should  be  deUrered  annuiJly  to  members 
of  the  college,  and  that  under  certain  regulations  it  should  be  open  to  the 
publia  We  thus  find  that,  while  his  elder  brother  completed  a  museum  which 
does  honour  to  the  unirersity  in  which  it  is  preserred,  the  younger,  by  his  in- 
dustry and  perMverance,  completed  another,  whidi  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
most  competent  judges  to  be  an  honour  to  his  country.  How  pr»  tical  a  lesson 
does  this  aflbid  of  the  prodigious  achievements  which  may  be  accomplisbed  by 
the  sustained  perseTeranoe  and  labours  of  a  single  individitsl ! 

In  personal  appearance,  John  Hunter  was  mudi  below  the  ordinary  mid- 
dle stature ;  but  his  body  was  well  fanned  for  muscular  exertion,  and  when 
in  health  he  was  .always  extremely  active.  His  countenance  was  open,  and 
although  impressed  with  lines  of  thought,  was  by  no  means  faabituaUy  severe  ; 
on  the  contrary,  its  expression  soon  softened  into  tenderness,  or  became  lighted 
up  by  mirth,  according  as  the  impression  swept  across  his  mind.  When  levator 
saw  his  print,  he  said  **  That  man  thinks  for  himself,"  an  opinion  which  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  actions  will  be  seen  to  have  verified.  An  admirable  portrait 
of  him  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  which  a  spirited  engraving  was 
executed  by  Mr  Sharpe.  A  bust  also  of  him  was  modeled  by  a  Mr  Bacon, 
in  the  modeling  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  cast  taken  during  life.  He  was 
quick  in  manner,  and  '*  in  conversation,'*  says  Sir  Eveiard  Home,  *'  spoke  too 
freely  and  haishly  of  his  contemporaries;"  but  tiiis,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
arose  rather  from  his  conviction  that  surgery  was  still  in  its  infancy,  than  from 
any  uncharitable  motive,  or  wish  to  depredate  his  contemporaries.  From  almost 
the  earliest  periods  in  sodety,  medical  men  have  been  stigmatisoed  for  displaying 
the  "  odium  modicum ;"  but  the  fact  is,  that  men  educated  to  the  practice  c^  an 
art,  the  prindples  of  which  are  not  cognisable  to  the  public,  are  apt  to  treat 
with  intolerance  the  pretensions  of  men  whom  they  have  reason  to  know,  not- 
withstanding they  may  have  crept  into  a  certain  degree  of  favour,  are  ignorant 
perhaps  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  their  profession.  The  observations 
of  John  Hunter,  even  in  casual  occasions,  were  often  remarkably  pointed,  and 
significant  of  his  very  acute  and  discriminating  mental  powers.  On  one  occasion, 
having  been  heard  to  express  regret  that  we  must  all  die,  a  physician  present 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  inquire  whether  it  was  true  that  hisbrotlier 
had  in  his  last  moments  expressed  how  "  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die  T'  to  which 
he  immediately  replied,  '*  'tis  poor  work  when  it  comes  to  that,"  evidently  in- 
sinuating a  doubt  as  to  the  moral  correctness  of  any  such  sentiments,  ^hich,  as 
we  have  before  hinted,  we  regard  as  a  rash  declaration,  incompatible  with  the 
sufierings,  condition,  and  mysterious,  yet  infinitely  important  prospects  of  any 
man  on  the  brink  of  that  future  world,  which,  seriously  regarded,  must  suggest 
reflections  of  a  very  diflerent,  and  far  more  solemn  nature.  Few  men  were 
more  generous  than  John  Hunter,  and  the  only  &ult  which  can  impugn  his 
memory  is,  that  in  executing  his  designs  for  the  benefit  of  sdence,  he  neglected 
too  much  the  interests  of  his  wife  and  children.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
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ambition  of  being  seiiriceable  to  mankind^  sbould  hurry  any  man  away  from 
the  more  immediate  consideration  of  the  wants  and  condition  of  his  own  family ; 
for  not  all  the  admntages  conferred  on  posterity,  nor  all  the  fiune  that  is 
trumpeted  abroad  in  his  honour,  can  compensate  for  a  single  pang  of  that 
widowed  bosom  which,  from  such  neglect,  may  hare  to  endure  die'  keen  and 
bitter  sorrows  of  unpitied  porerty.  We  say  this  without  disparagement  to 
the  many  excellent  qualities  which  distinguished  the  character  of  John 
Hunter, — a  name  which  will  be  erer  highly  esteemed  in  the  annals  of  British 
sufgery. 

We  cannoty  however,  conclude  this  memoir  without  pausing  to  notice  more 
fully  the  estimable  qualities  of  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be 
united.  She  possessed  personal  attractions  of  the  highest  order ;  **  into  what- 
ever assembly  she  entered,"  says  one  who  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
her,  "  the  delicacy  of  her  face,  with  the  commanding  grace  of  her  person,  gave 
her  a  peculiar  air  of  distinction,  and  seldom  fiiiled  to  attract  attention.  But 
she  never  ascribed  to  her  own  merit  the  notice  she  received  in  society ;  feeling 
herself  the  wife  of  a  celebrated  man,  she  was  fond  of  imputing  the  attention  she 
received  to  the  influence  of  his  character ;  doing  injustice  to  herself  from  a 
generous  pride  of  owing  every  thing  to  him ;  and  she  never  appeared  so  much 
gratified  by  attention  as  when  she  supposed  it  was  shown  to  her  for  his  sake.*** 
The  same  competent  authority  states,  that  **  during  her  husband's  life  they  lived 
in  a  liberal  and  hospitable  manner.  Mr  Hunter  was  too  much  devoted  to 
science  to  attend  much  to  his  worldly  affairs,  and  too  careless  of  money  to  be 
rich.  He  did  not  leave  his  family  in  affluence,  yet  so  circumstanced  that  his 
widow  always  supported  a  most  respectable  appearance,  and  was  visited  by  the 
first  society.^  We  repeat  that  we  do  not  Uiink  that  any  man^  devotion  to 
sdence  affords  the  slightest  apology  or  ground  of  excuse  for  leaving  those  to 
whom  he  should  be  bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  attachment,  in  neglected 
circumstances.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs  John  Hunter  withdrew  frt>m 
society,  and  spent  her  life  almost  entirely  in  retirement  After  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, whidi  she  bore  with  much  patience  and  resignation,  she  died  on  7th 
January,  1821,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age,  leaving  behind  her  a  son  and 
daughter,  the  former  a  major  in  the  army,  and  the  latter  the  widow  of  general 
Campbell,  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  CampbeU  of  Invemeil. 

Besides  her  many  amiable  domestic  qualifications,  to  which  all  who  knew  her 
bore  testimony,  she  was  exceedingly  accomplished ;  and  occasionally  during  her 
husband's  lifetime,  mingled  in  society  with  Horace  Walpole,  Mrs  Carter,  Mrs 
Vesey,  and  other  characters  well  known  in  the  literary  world.  She  sang  and 
played  with  admirable  taste,  and  had  a  talent  for  poetry  which  she  chiefly  dis- 
played in  the  production  of  songs  and  poems,  which  were  characterized  by 
much  refinement  of  thought,  sensibility  of  feeling,  and  delicacy  of  expression. 
Among  the  former,  **  The  Son  of  Alknomook  "  and  **  Queen  Mary's  Lament," 
became  extremely  popular ;  among  the  latter,  her  verses  **  On  November, 
1784,"  a  beautiful  address  to  &ncy,  under  the  title  of  **  La  Douce  Chimere,'' 
with  several  other  minor  poems,  display  much  feeling  and  imagination.'  We 
cannot  conclude  this  memoir  more  appropriately  than  by  transcribing  the  follow- 
ing little  poem  of  hei-s,  not  that  we  have  selected  it  as  a  specimen  of  her 
general  poetical  power,  but  because  it  was  for  the  first  time  published  in  the 
Scota  Magazine  for  March,  1821,  and  may  not,  on  that  account,  be  generally 
known : — 

*  Register  of  Deaths,  Soots  Magazine,  1884.  .,     .         .     .  ^ 

«  She  collected  her  poems  and  songs  and  published  them  in  a  small  volume  m  the  year  1806* 
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THE  LOT  OF  THOUSANDS. 

How  mnf  Uft  tk«  head,  look  gay,  aad  mUa, 
Aftloot  Ukrir  ooucieooM  ?— F«M«f . 

When  hope  lies  dead  within  the  heart, 

By  secret  sorrow  close  concealed. 
We  shrink,  lest  looks  or  words  impait 

What  must  not  be  reyealed. 

"Tis  hard  to  smile  when  one  could  weep, 

To  speak  when  one  would  silent  be ; 
To  wake  when  one  should  wish  to  sleep, 

And  wake  to  a^ony. 

Yet  such  the  k>t  by  thousands  cast, 

Who  wander  in  this  world  of  care, 
And  bend  beneath  the  bitter  bktst. 

To  saye  them  from  despair. 

But  nature  waits  her  guests  to  greet. 

Where  disapfwintment  cannot  come  ; 
And  time  guides  vrith  unerring  feet 

The  weary  wanderers  home. 

HUTTON,  (Dr)  Jambs,  an  eminent  philosophical  Gharacter,  was  bora  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  3rd  June,  1786.  His  father  was  a  respectable  merchant,  who 
for  many  years  held  the  office  of  city  treasurer,  and  was  admired  by  all  who 
knew  him,  for  his  sound  judgment  and  strict  integrity.  He  died  while  James 
was  yery  young ;  the  care,  therefore,  of  her  son's  education  devoWed  upon  Mrs 
Hutton,  whose  great  maternal  kindness  was  only  exceeded  by  her  desire  to  give 
her  son  a  liberal  education.  She  sent  him  first  to  the  High  school  of  Edinburgh, 
and  afterwards  to  die  unirersity,  where  he  entered  as  a  student  of  humanity  in 
1740.  Professor  M'Laurin  was  then  the  most  celebrated  teacher  in  that  semi- 
nary, but  though  Dr  Hutton  admired  his  lectures,  he  did  not  seem  much  disposed 
towards  the  science  which  he  taught  To  professor  Stevenson's  prelictions  on 
logic  may  be  attributed  the  first  direction  given  to  young  Hutton's  genius,  not 
so  much  for  having  made  him  a  logician,  but  for  having  accidentally  directed 
his  mind  towards  the  science  of  chemistry.  The  professor  having  casually  men- 
tioned in  one  of  his  lectures,  in  illustration  of  some  general  doctrine,  the  fact, 
that  gold  is  dissolved  in  o^tia  repa,  and  that  two  acids,  which  can  each  of  them 
singly  dissolve  any  baser  metals,  must  unite  their  strength  before  they  can  at- 
tack the  most  precious ;  the  phenomenon  struck  so  forcibly  on  the  mind  of 
Hutton,  that  he  began  to  search  with  avidity  after  books  which  might  explain 
its  cause,  and  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  a  study  altogether  new.  He 
at  first  found  some  embarrassments  in  his  pursuit  from  the  superficial  works 
that  came  to  his  hands,  and  it  was  from  Harris's  Lexicon  Techni  that  he  first 
derived  his  knowledge  of  chenustry,  and  which  by  a  sort  of  elective  attraction 
drew  his  mind  all  at  once  to  a  favourite  study,  that  decided  his  prospects  in 
life. 

Though  he  pursued  his  academical  studies  with  closeness  and  regularity,  and 
evinced  a  taste  and  capadty  for  instruction,  his  friends  did  not  see  much  profit 
likely  to  arise  from  scientific  pursuits,  and  accordingly  persuaded  him  to  adopt 
some  profession,  which,  though  much  against  his  inclination,  he  agreed  to,  and 
was  accordingly  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  Mr  George  Chalmers,  writer  to 
the  signet,  in  1743.     The  dry  routine  of  a  laborious  profession  in  a  less  ardent 
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mind  might  have  checked,  if  not  for  erer  dettroyed,  thow  leeds  of  genius  which 
were  m  yet  scarce  called  into  life  ;  hut  so  strong  was  Mr  Hutton's  propensity  for 
scientific  study,  that,  instead  of  copying  papers,  and  making  himself  acquainted 
with  legal  proceedings,  he  was  oftener  found  amusing  himself  with  his  fellow 
apprentices  in  chemical  experimenU ;  so  that  Mr  Chalmers  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge* that  the  business  of  a  writer  was  one  in  which  he  had  little  chance 
to  succeed.  With  a  fatherly  kindness,  he  thexefore  advised  young  Hutton  to 
embrace  some  other  employment  more  suitable  to  his  inclinations,  and  reliered 
him  at  once  from  the  obligations  he  came  under  as  his  apprentice.  How  much 
is  science  indebted  to  that  libenl^minded  man !  Having  now  to  &x  upon  another 
profession,  he  selected  that  of  medicine,  as  being  the  most  nearly  allied  to 
chemistry,  and  began  to  study  under  Dr  George  Young,  and  at  the  same  time 
attended  the  lectures  at  the  university  from  1744  to  1747.  The  schools  of 
medicine  in  Edinburgh  at  that  time  had  not  arrived  at  the  high  perfection  for 
which  they  are  now  so  justly  celebrated,  and  it  was  thought  indispensably  neces- 
sary that  a  physician  should  finish  his  education  on  the  continent  Mr  Hutton 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  himself  closely  to  anatomy 
and  chemistry.  After  remaining  for  two  years  in  France,  he  returned  home  by 
the  way  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at 
Leyden  in  1749. 

On  arriving  in  London,  about  the  end  of  that  year,  he  began  seriously  to  re- 
flect upon  his  prospects  in  life,  and  he  soon  saw,  that  however  much  he  wished 
to  ertablish  himself  in  his  native  dty  as  a  physician,  there  were  many  obstacles 
which  seemed  insurmountable.  He  was  a  young  man  whose  merit  was  unknown, 
and  whose  connexions,  though  respectable,  had  no  power  to  assist  him,  the 
business  being  then  in  the  hands  of  a  few  eminent  practitioners  who  had  been 
long  known  and  established.  All  this  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  he  expressed  himself  with  much  anxiety  on  the  subject  in  cor- 
responding with  his  friends  in  Edinburgh.  Amongst  these  there  was  one,  a 
young  man  nearly  of  his  own  age,  whose  habits  and  pursuits  were  congenial 
with  his  own,  and  with  whom  he  had  tried  many  novel  experiments  in  chemis- 
try ;  amongst  the  best  was  one  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  sal  ammoniac. 
This  friend,  whose  name  was  James  Davie,  had,  in  Mr  Hutton's  absence, 
pushed  his  inquiries  on  the  subject  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  result  of  which 
afibrded  him  a  weU-grounded  hope  of  being  able  to  establish  a  profitable  manu* 
factory  of  that  salt  from  coal-soot.  Mr  Davie  communicated  the  project  to  his 
friend  in  London,  who,  with  a  mind  as  yet  undecided  on  any  fixed  pursuit,  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh  in  1750,  and  abandoning  entirely  his  views  on  the  practice 
of  medicine,  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  agriculture.  What  his  motives  were 
for  taking  this  step  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  His  father  had  left  him  a  small 
*  property  in  Berwickshire,  and  being  of  an  independent  and  unambitious  mind, 
despising  avarice  and  vanity  alike,  he  most  probably  looked  upon  the  business 
of  a  fiurmer  as  entitled  to  a  preference  above  any  other.  But  not  being  dis- 
posed to  do  any  thing  in  a  superficial  way,  he  determined  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  rural  economy  in  the  best  school  of  the  day.  For  this  purpose  he  went  into 
Norfolk,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  a  farmer,  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  sufficient  instruction.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  his 
situation  very  much, — the  natural  simplicity  of  his  disposition  according  well  with 
the  plain,  blunt  characters  around  him. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Dr  Hutton,  that  to  men  of  an  ordinary  grade  of 
mind,  he  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  man  possessing  little  more  spirit  perhaps 
than  is  usually  to  be  met  with.  This  circumstance  made  his  residence  in  Norfolk 
quite  agreeable,  as  even  there  he  could  for  a  time  forget  his  great  acquire- 
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menUy  and  mingle  wiUi  the  timple  cbanden  around  him,  in  lo  ooidial  a  manner, 
as  to  make  them  tee  nothing  in  the  stranger  to  let  them  at  a  diitanoe  from 
him,  or  induce  them  to  treat  hira  with  reserre.  In  yean  after,  when  tutrounded 
by  his  literary  friends,  the  philosopher  lored  to  describe  the  happy  hours  he 
spent  while  under  the  humble  roof  of  honest  John  Dybold,  from  whom  he  had 
learned  so  many  good  practical  lessons  in  husbandry.  From  his  residence  in 
Norfolk,  he  made  many  journeys  on  foot  through  other  parts  of  England  to  ob» 
tain  infoimation  in  agriculture,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  these  rambles  that,  to 
amuse  himself  on  the  road,  he  first  began  to  study  mineralogy  and  geology.  In 
a  letter  to  Sir  John  Hall  of  Douglas,  a  gentleman  possesMd  of  much  taste  for 
science,  he  says,  while  on  his  perambulations,  **  that  he  was  become  Tery  fond  of 
studying  the  su^oe  of  the  earth,  and  was  looking  with  anxious  curiosity,  into 
every  pit,  or  ditch,  or  bed  of  a  riTer,  that  fell  in  his  way,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
always  avoid  the  fete  of  Tholes,  his  misfortune  was  certainly  not  owing  to  the 
same  cause."  This  letter  was  ivritten  from  Yarmouth  in  1753.  With  the  Tiew 
of  still  further  increasing  his  knowledge  of  agriculture,  he  set  out  for  Flanders, 
where  good  husbandry  was  well  understood,  long  before  it  was  introduced  into 
Britain,  and  travelling  through  Holland,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Ficardy,  he 
returned  about  the  middle  of  summer,  1754.  Notwithstanding  aU  he  had  seen 
to  admire  in  the  garden  culture  that  prevailed  in  Holland,  and  the  husbandry 
in  Flanders,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sir  John  Hall,  from  London,  **  Had 
I  a  doubt  of  it  before  I  set  out,  I  should  have  returned  fully  convinced  that  they 
are  good  husbandmen  in  Norfolk.''  Many  observations  made  on  that  journey^ 
particularly  on  mineralogy,  are  to  be  found  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth.  As  he 
was  now  sufficiently  initiated  in  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  he  wished  to 
apply  himself  to  the  practice  in  his  own  country ;  and  for  that  purpose,  returned 
to  Scotbnd  at  the  end  of  summer.  He  at  first  hesitated  on  the  choice  of  a 
situation  where  he  might  best  carry  his  improved  plans  of  farming  into  effect , 
and  at  last  fixed  upon  his  own  patrimony  in  Berwickshire.  From  Norfolk  be 
brought  with  him  a  plough  and  .ploughman,  who  set  the  first  example  of  good 
tillage.  It  was  a  novel  sight  for  the  surrounding  farmers  to  see  the  plough 
drawn  by  two  horses,  without  an  accompanying  driver.  The  new  system  was, 
however,  found  to  succeed  in  all  its  parts,  and  was  quickly  adopted,  so  that  Dr 
Hutton  has  the  credit  of  introducing  the  new  husbandry  into  a  country  where  it 
has,  since  his  time,  made  more  rapid  improvements  than  in  any  other  in  Europe. 
He  resided  on  his  farm  until  the  year  1768,  occasionally  making  a  tour  into  the 
Highlands,  with  his  friend  Sir  George  Clerk,  upon  gealogical  inquiries,  as  he 
was  now  studying  that  branch  of  science  with  unceasing  attention. 

While  residing  on  his  farm  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  he  was  also  engaged 
in  the  sal  ammoniac  work,  which  had  been  actually  established  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  experiments  already  made  by  his  friend  and  himself,  but  the  busi* 
ness  remained  in  Mr  Davie's  name  only  till  1765,  when  a  copartnership  was 
regularly  entered  into,  and  the  manufactory  carried  on  in  the  name  of  boUi. 

As  his  farm,  from  excellent  management,  progressively  improyed,  it  became  a 
more  easy  task,  and  to  a  mind  like  his,  less  interesting ;  so  that  finding  a  good 
opportunity  of  letting  it  to  advantage,  he  did  so,  and  became  a  resident  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1768,  from  which  time  he  devoted  his  whole  life  tc 
scientific  pursuitL  This  change  of  residence  was  accompanied  with  many  ad« 
vantages  he  seldom  enjoyed  before  ; — having  the  entire  command  of  his  own 
time,  he  was  enabled  to  mix  in  a  society  of  friends  whose  minds  were  congenial 
with  his  own ;  among  whom  were  Sir  George  Clerk,  his  brother  Mr  Clerk  of 
Eldin,  Dr  Black,  Mr  Russel,  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  professor  Adam 
Ferguson,  Dr  James  Lind,  and  others.     Surrounded   by   so  many  eminent 
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duuncton,  by  all  cf  whom  he  ivas  beloTed  and  respected,  from  the  raat  fond  of 
infonnation  he  pooenedy  he  employed  his  time  in  maturing  his  Tiews  and 
searching  into  the  secrets  of  nature  with  unwearied  seal  In  one  of  these  ex- 
periments he  discorered  that  mineral  alkali  is  contained  in  leob'te.  On  boiling 
the  gelatinous  substance  obtained  from  combining  that  fossil  with  muriatic  acid, 
he  fimnd  that,  after  evaporation,  the  salt  was  formed.  Dr  Play&ir  thinks  this 
to  be  the  first  instance  of  an  alkali  being  discoTered  in  a  stony  body.  The  ex- 
periments of  M.  Klaprath  and  Dr  Kennedy  have  confirmed  the  conclusion,  and 
led  to  others  of  the  same  kind.  With  a  view  of  completing  his  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  he  made  many  journeys  into  difierent  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  on 
▼isiting  the  salt  mines  of  Cheshire,  he  made  the  curious  observations  of  the  con- 
centric circles  marked  on  the  roofi  of  these  mines,  to  which  he  has  referred  in 
hia  Theory,  as  affording  a  proof  that  the  salt  rock  was  not  fbrmed  from  mere 
aqueous  deposition. 

In  1777,  Dr  Hutton's  first  publication  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of 
a  pamphlet,  on  the  **  Nature,  Quality,  and  Distinctions  of  Coal  and  Culm.*' 
This  was  occasioned  by  a  question  which  the  board  of  customs  and  privy  coun- 
cil wished  to  have  settled,  in  order  to  ^x  on  the  proportion  of  duty  the  one 
should  bear  with  the  other  when  carried  coastwise.  Dr  Hutton's  pamphlet  was 
considered  so  ingenious  and  satisfactory,  that  an  exemption  of  the  small  coal  of 
Scotiand  finom  paying  duty  on  such  short  voyages  was  the  consequence.  He 
took  a  lively  interest  in  promoting  the  arts  of  his  native  country,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  project  of  an  internal  narigation  between 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  He  read  several  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Society,  befmre  its  incorporation  with  the  Royal  Society,  (none  of  which  were 
then  published,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society,)  **  on  certain  natural  appearances  of  the  ground  on 
the  hill  of  Arthur's  Seat"  His  seal  for  Uie  support  of  science  in  this  city  in- 
duced him  to  come  forward  and  communicate  to  the  Royal  Society  a  Sketch  of 
a  Theory  of  the  Earth,  the  perfecting  of  which  had  occupied  his  unceasing  atten- 
tion for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  during  which  time  he  had  never  ceased  to 
study  tile  natural  history  of  the  globe,  with  a  riew  of  ascertaining  all  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  on  its  surface,  and  discovering  the  causes  by  which  they 
haTe  been  produced ;  and  from  his  great  skill  as  a  mineral<^st,  and  baring 
examined  the  great  leading  facts  of  geology  with  his  own  eyes,  and  carefully 
studied  every  learned  work  on  the  natural  history  of  the  earth,  it  must  be  ac« 
■knowledged  that  few  men  could  enter  betted  prepared  on  so  arduous  a  task. 
As  this  Theory  is  so  well  known,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  contro- 
Tersy,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  entering  upon  it  here ;  we  therefore  refer  our 
readers  to  the  book  itself. 

Dr  Kirwan  of  Dublin,  and  others,  considered  Dr  Hutton's  Theory  both  eccen- 
tric and  paradoxical,  and  have  charged  him  with  presumption  in  speculating  on 
subjects  to  which  the  mere  human  understanding  is  incompetent  to  reach,  while 
some  gave  a  preference  to  the  system  of  Berkeley,  as  more  simple  and  philoso- 
phical ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  attacks  which  the  new  doctrines  of  Hutton 
were  subjected  to,  he  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  being  fortified  in  his  opinions 
by  many  great  and  good  men,  who  were  bound  to  him  by  the  closest  ties  ol 
friendship.  Dr  Black,  Mr  Clerk  of  Eldin,  and  professor  Flayfair,  as  occasion 
required,  were  willing  and  ready  to  rindicate  his  hypothesis.  But  setting  aside 
all  these  considerations,  thero  existed  in  the  work  itself  many  faults,  which  con- 
tributed not  a  Kttie  to  prevent  Dr  Hutton's  system  from  making  a  due  impression 
en  the  world.  In  the  opinion  of  his  greatest  defender,  professor  Flayfair,  **  It 
was  proposed  too  briefly,  and  with  too  littie  detail  of  facts  for  a  system  which 
III,  -       a 
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involTed  lo  much  that  was  new  and  oppotite  to  the  opiniou  generally  received. 
The  deicriptioB  which  it  conlaini  ef  the  phenomena  of  geology,  euppoee  in  the 
reader  too  great  a  knowledge  of  the  diinga  described.  The  reaioning  ia  abme- 
timet  embarraaied  by  the  care  taken  to  render  it  strictly  logieal,  and  the  tran- 
sitions from  the  author's  peculiar  notions  of  arrangement,  are  ollten  unex- 
pected and  abrupt  These  defects,  run  more  or  less  through  ail  Dr  Uutton's 
writings,  and  produoe  a  degree  of  obscurity  astonishing  to  all  who  knew 
him,  and  who  heard  him  every  day  convene,  with  no  leM  deamesa  and 
precision  than  animation  and  force."  In  the  same  volume  of  the  Transactions 
appeared  a  paper  by  him,  **  A  Theory  of  Rain,**  which  he  afterwards  published 
in  his  **  Physical  Dissertations.''  Having  long  studied  meteorology  with  great 
attention,  this  ingenious  theory  attracted  almost  immediate  notice,  and  was 
valued  for  affording  a  distinct  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  cold  acta  in  causing 
a  precipitation  of  humidity.  It  met,  however,  from  M.  De  Luc  with  a  vigorous 
and  determined  opposition ;  Dr  Hutton  defended  it  with  some  warmth,  and  the 
controveny  was  earned  on  with  much  sharpness  on  both  sides. 

In  his  observations  in  meteorology,  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  wiio  thought  of 
ascertaining  the  medium  temperature  of  any  climate  by  the  temperature  of  ite 
springs.  ^  With  this  view  he  made  a  great  number  of  observations  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  found,  by  a  singular  enough  ooinddence  between 
two  arbitrary  measures  quite  independent  of  each  other,  that  the  temperature  of 
springs  along  the  east  coast  of  this  island  varies  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer for  a  degree  of  latitude.  This  rate  of  change,  though  it  cannot  be 
general  over  the  whole  globe,  is  probably  not  fiur  from  the  truth  for  all  the 
Borthem  parts  of  the  temperate  sone.  In  explaining  the  diminution  of  tem- 
perature aa  we  aacend  in  the  atmosphere,  Dr  Hutton  was  much  more  fortunate 
than  any  other  of  the  philosophers  who  have  considered  the  same  subject.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  condensation  of  air  converts  part  of  the  latent  into  sensible 
heat,  and  that  the  vare&ction  of  air  converts  part  of  the  sensible  into  latent  heat ; 
this  is  evident  from  the  experiment  of  the  air  gun,  and  from  many  others.  If, 
therefore,  we  suppose  a  given  quantity  of  air  to  be  suddenly  transported  from 
the  surface  to  any  height  above,  it  will  expand  on  account  of  the  diminution  of 
pressure,  and  a  part  of  its  heat  becoming  latent  it  will  be  rendered  colder  than 
before.  Thus,  also,  when  a  quantity  of  heat  asoends  by  any  means  whatever 
from  one  stratum  of  air  to  a  superior  stratum,  a  part  of  it  becomes  latent,  so 
that  an  equilibrium  of  heat  can  never  be  established  among  the  strato ;  but  those 
which  are  less,  must  always  remain  colder  than  those  which  are  mote  compressed. 
This  was  Dr  Hutton's  explanation,  and  it  contains  no  hypothetical  principle 
whatsoever.  After  those  publications  already  mentioned  had  appeared,  he 
resolved  to  undertake  journeys  into  different  parts  of  Scotland,  in  oider  to  asoer^ 
tain  whether  that  conjunction  of  granite  and  schistus,  which  his  theory  supposed, 
actually  took  place.  His  views  were  first  turned  towards  the  Grampians,  which 
the  duke  of  Athol  learnings  invited  him  to  accompany  him  during,  the  shooting 
season  into  Glentilt,  a  tract  of  country  situated  under  these  mountains.  On 
arriving  there,  he  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Tilt,  which  runs  through 
that  glen,  many  veins  of  red  granite  traversing  the  black  micaceous  schistus,.  and 
producing  by  a  contrast  of  colour  an  effect  that  might  be  striking  even  to  an 
unskilful  observer.  So  vivid  were  the  emotions  he  displayed  at  this  spectade, 
that  his  conductors  never  doubted  his  having  discovered  a  vein  of  gold  or  silver. 
Dr  Hutton  has  described  the  appearances  at  that  spot,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Transactions,  p.  79,  and  some  excellent  drawings  of  the  glen  were 
made  by  Mr  Clark,  whose  pencil  was  not  less  valuable  in  the  sciences  than  in 
the  arts. 
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He  punned  bit  obtermliont  with  uaabatod  ardour,  and  in  the  two  next  yeany 
with  bit  friend  Mr  ClsMk,  made  lOTenl  excursions  ii^to  Galloway,  the  ishnd  of 
Anran,  and  the  neighbouihood  of  Jedburgh.  In  all  of  these  be  discovered 
tte  same  conjunction,  though  not  in  so  complete  a  manner,  u  among  the  Grsm- 
piiuM.  In  1788,  he  made  some  other  tahiable  observations  of  the  same  kind. 
The  ridge  of  the  Lammermoor  hills  in  the  south  of  Scotland  consists  of  primary 
mtcBceona  sdiistus^  and  extends  from  St  Abb's  head  westward,  till  it  joins  the 
metalliferous  mountains  about  the  source  of  the  Cl3rde.  The  Bea^coast  affords  n 
transTerse  section  of  this  Alpine  tract  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  exhibits  the 
change  from  the  primary  to  the  seccmdary  strata,  both  in  the  south  and  in  the 
north.  In  the  latter  part  of  tliis  summer,  Dr  Hutton  accompanied  the  duke  of 
Athol  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  the  riew  of  making  a  surrey  of  that  island ;  what 
he  saw  there,  however,  was  not  mudi  calculated  to  illustrate  any  of  the  leading 
leatnres  in  geology.  He  found  the  main  body  of  the  island  to  consist  of  primi* 
tive  sdustns,  mudi  inclined,  and  more  intersected  with  quartaose  veins  than  the 
corresponding  schistus  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  direction  of  the  primitiTe 
strata  conespmided  very  well  with  that  in  Galloway,  running  nearly  from  east 
to  west     This  is  all  the  general  information  he  obtained  from  that  excursion. 

Notwithstanding  this  amidnous  attention  to  geoli^,  he  found  leisure  tospeculate 
on  others  of  a  difeent  nature.  A  more  voluminous  work  from  his  pen  made  its 
appearance  soon  after  the  Physical  Dissertations: — **  An  Investigation  of  the 
I^ndples  of  Knowlei^,  and  the  Frogrem  of  Reason,  from  Sense  to  Science  and 
Philosophy,"  in  three  volumes  quarto.  In  this  treatise  he  formed  a  general 
system  of  physics  and  metaphysics.  His  opinions  on  the  former  subjects  wera 
very  singular.  He  deprives  matter  of  those  qualities  which  are  tutuUly  deemed 
most  eueatialf  solidity,  impenetrability,  and  the  vis  inertia.  He  conceived  it  to 
be  merely  an  assemblage  of  powen  acting  variously  upon  each  other,  and  that 
external  things  are  no  move  like  the  perceptions  they  give,  than  wine  is  similar 
to  intoxication,  or  opium  to  the  delirium  it  produces.  It  would  be  vain  in  us 
to  attempt  to  analyse  this  singular  woik,  which  cannot  fail  to  recall  to  the  mind 
the  opinions  of  the  ingenious  Dr  Berkeley ;  the  two  systems  agree  in  many  nuite- 
rial  points,  but  diiier  essentially  in  others,  but  being  little  skilled  in  the  subtile 
mazes  of  metaphysics,  we  would  rather  be  inclined  to  i4pply  to  both  the  caustic 
lines  of  Pope : 

<*  Physic^  of  metapli}'sic  begs  defence. 
And  metapbysic  calls  for  aid  on  sen^e." 

In  deferance  to  the  opinions  of  so  great  a  man  as  Dr  Hutton,  we  shall  inform 
our  readen  of  Ahe  view  taken  of  the  moral  tendency  of  his  work  by  his  friend 
professor  Playfrir,  who  no  doubt  scrutiniaed  very  dee^y  its  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, as  he  In  part,  if  not  altogether,  became  a  convert  of  the  Huttonian 
system.  ^*  Indeed,"  says  he,  **  Mr  Hutton  has  taken  great  pains  to  deduce 
from  his  system,  in  a  singular  manner,  the  leading  doctrines  of  morality  and  nalu* 
ral  religion,  having  dedicated  the  third  volunm  of  his  book  almost  wholly  to  that 
object.  It  is  worthy  to  remark,  that  while  he  is  thus  employed  his  style  assumes 
a  better  tone,  and  a  much  greater  degree  of  perspicuity  than  it  usually  possesses^ 
Many  instances  might  be  pointed  out,  whera  the  warmth  of  its  benevolent  and 
moral  feelings,  bunts  through  the  clouds  that  so  often  veil  from  us  the  clearest 
ideas  of  his  undeittandibg.  One,  in  particular,  deserves  notice,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  importance  of  the  female  character  tp  society  in  a  state  of  high 
civilization.  A  felicity  of  expression,  and  a  flow  of  natural  eloquence,  inspired 
by  so  interesting  a  subject,  make  us  regret  that  his  pen  did  not  more  fraquently 
do  justice  to  his  thoughts."     Dr  Hutton  was  seized  witli  a  severe  and  dangerous 
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jllnev  in  the  fiuDiner  of  1793,  and,  althoiigli  before  Une  time  he  had  enjoyed  a 
long  condnuanGe  of  good  health,  such  waa  the  painftd  nature  of  hia  oomplaint 
that  he  was  reduoed  to  great  weakness,  and  confined  to  his  room  for  many 
jionths,  where,  on  hia  regaining  some  degree  of  strength,  he  amused  himself  m 
uperintending  the  publication  of  the  work  just  mentioned  During  his  recorery 
ne  was  roused  from  his  quiet  into  farther  exertion  by  a  severe  attack  made  on  hia 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  by  Dr  Kirwan,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Academy,  ren- 
dered formidable  by  the  celebrity  of  the  author.  Before  this  period,  Dr  Hutton 
had  often  been  urged  to  publish  the  entire  work  on  the  The<ny  of  the  Earth, 
which  he  had  constantly  put  oif~.so  jnuch  so,  that  there  seemed  some  danger  €i 
its  not  appearing  in  his  life-time.  The  very  day,  howeTer,  after  Kirwan's  paper 
waa  put  in  his  hands,  he  began  the  rensal  of  his  manuscript  and  res<dved  imme- 
diately to  send  it  to  prem.  The  work  was  accordingly  published  in  two  volumea 
octavo,  in  1 7  9  5.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  a  woric  on  husbandry,  on  wfaidi 
he  bad  written  a  great  deal,  the  fruit  both  of  his  Tsst  reading  and  practical 
experience.  He  proposed  to  reduce  the  whole  into  a  systematic  form  under  the 
title  of  *'  Elements  of  Agriculture."  The  time,  however,  was  fast  approaching 
which  was  to  terminate  the  exertions  of  a  mind  of  such  singular  activity  and 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  In  the  coarse  of  the  winter,  1796,  he 
became  gradually  weaker,  and  extremely  emaciated  from  the  pain  he  suffered  finom 
a  recurrenoe  of  his  former  complaint,  though  he  still  retained  the  full  actirity  and 
acuteness  of  his  mind.  "  Saussure^  Voyages  aux  Alps,"  which  had  just  readied 
him  that  winter,  was  the  last  study  of  one  eminent  geologist,  as  they  were  the 
hut  work  of  another.  On  Saturday  the  86th  March,  1797,  although  in  great 
pain,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  and  noting  down  his  remarks  on  eorae 
attempts  which  were  then  making  towards  a  new  rainendogical  nomendature. 
In  the  evening  he  was  seieed  with  shivering  fits,  and  as  these  continued  to  increase, 
he  sent  for  his  friend  Dr  RusseL  Before  he  ceuld  arrive,  all  assistance  waa  in 
vain.  Dr  Hutton  had  just  strength  left  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  the  physician, 
and  immediately  expired. 

Dr  Hutton  was  possessed  of  an  uncommon  activity  and  ardour  of  mind,  upheld 
in  sdenoe  by  whatever  was  new,  beautiful,  or  sublime;  and  that  those  feelings  oper- 
ated witii  more  intense  power  in  early  life,  may  account  for  the  want  of  stability 
he  displayed,  and  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  settling  down  to  any  one  fixed  pursnit. 
Geology  and  mineralogy  were  to  him  two  of  the  roost  sublime  brandies  of 
physical  science.  The  novelty  and  grandeur  offered  by  the  study  to  the  imagina- 
tion, the  simple  and  uniform  order  given  to  the  whole  natural  history  of  the 
earth,  and  above  aU,  the  views  opened  of  the  wisdom  that  governs  the  universe, 
are  things  to  which  hardly  any  mind  could  be  insensible,  but  to  him  they  were 
matters,  not  of  transient  delight,  but  of  solid  and  permanent  happiness. 

He  studied  with  an  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  allowed  no  professional, 
and  rarely  any  domestic  ammgeroent,  to  interrupt  his  uniform  course*  He 
dined  early,  almost  always  at  home,  ate  sparingly,  and  drank  no  wine.  The 
evening  he  spent  in  the  society  of  friends,  who  were  always  delighted  and 
instructed  by  his  animated  conversation,  which,  v^ether  sinrious  or  gay,  waa 
replete  with  ingenious  and  original  observation.  When  he  sought  relaxation 
from  the  studies  of  the  day,  and  joined  the  evening  party,  a  bright  glow  of 
dieerfulnesB  spread  itself  over  every  countenance ;  and  the  philosopher  who  had 
just  descended  from  the  sublimest  speculations  in  metaphysics,  or  risen  from  the 
deepest  research  in  geology,  seated  himself  at  the  tea-table,  as  mudi  disengaged 
ixom  Uiought,  and  as  cheerful  and  joyous,  as  the  youngest  of  the  company. 

Fhifessor  Stewart,  m  his  life  of  Mr  Smith,  has  alluded  to  a  littie  sodety  that 
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th«ii  aourifhed  in  Edinburgh*  called  Um  Oyster  Club.  Of  ihis^  Dr  Black,  Di 
UuttoDy  and  Mr  Smith  were  the  founden.  When  time  and  opportunity  admitted, 
thete  diatinguisbed  men  could  unbend  one  to  the  other,  and  on  such  occaaiont 
Dr  Hutton  delighted  in  blending  the  witty  and  ludicrous  in  his  oonTenation. 
Bound  them  soon  formed  a  circle  of  dioioe  spirit%who  knew  how  to  value  their 
familiar  and  social  couTerse ;  and  it  would  be  Tain  to  look  for  a  company  more 
sincerely  united,  where  every  thing  fiiyourable  to  good  society  was  more  per- 
fectly cultiTated,  and  every  thing  opposite  more  strictly  excluded. 

Dr  Hutton  was  never  married,  but  lived  with  his  sisters,  three  amiable  women, 
who  managed  his  domestic  al&irs.  Though  he  cared  little  for  money,  he  had 
accumulated  considerable  wealth,  owing  to  his  moderation  and  unassuming  man* 
ner  of  life,  u  well  as  fiom  the  great  ability  widi  which  his  long-tried  friend,  Mr 
Davie,  conducted  their  joint  concern.  Miss  Isabella  Hutton  remained  to  lament 
her  brother's  loss,  and  by  her  his  collection  of  fossib  were  given  to  Dr  Black, 
who  presented  them  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  condition  that 
they  should  be  completely  arrauged,  and  kept  for  ever  apart,  for  the  pus^ose  of 
illustrating  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth. 


IN6LIS,  or  ENGLISH,  (Sm)  James,  an  ingenious  writer  of  the  early  port  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  chiefly  known  as  the  supposed  author  of  the  **  Gom- 
playnt  of  Scotland,''  a  very  curious  political  and  fanciful  work,  published  orr- 
ginally  at  St  Amlrews  in  1548  or  1549,  and  the  earliest  Scottish  prose  work  in 
existence. 

Of  this  learned  person,  Mackensie  has  given  an  account  in  his  Lives  of  Scottish 
Writers ;  but  it  is  so  obviously  made  up  of  a  series  of  mere  conjectures  stoted  as 
facts,  that  we  must  reject  it  entirely.  According  to  more  respectable  authority, 
Inglis  was  a  dignified  priest  (which  accounts  for  the  Sir  attached  to  his  name), 
and  appears  from  authentic  documents  to  have  been,  in  1515,  secretary  to  queen 
Margaret,  widow  of  James  IV.  Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  contemporary  John  Inglis,  who  served  James  IV.  9B  a  manager  of  plays  and 
entertainments,  and  who  is  stated  to  have  been  present  with  Sir  David  Lindsay 
in  the  church  of  Linlithgow,  when  that  sovereign  was  warned  by  a  supposed  ap- 
parition against  his  expedition  into  England.  Sir  James  Inglis  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  writer  of  plays,  being  the  subject  of  the  following  allusion  in  Sir  David 
Lindsay's  Testament  of  the  Papingo : 

**  And  in  the  oourt  bin  present  in  thir  dayis. 
That  ballattls  brevis  lustely,  and  la)  is, 
Quhilkis  to  our  prince  daily  thay  do  present, 
Qubo  can  aay  more  than  Schir  James  English  la)  s, 
In  ballattis,  fards,  and  in  pleasaunt  plaies ; 
Redd  in  cunnyng,  in  pi«ct}-ck  ry-cht  prudent ; 
But  CulrosB  hath  made  his  pen  impotent  ** 

It  will  be  observed  that  Inglis  is  here  indirectly  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
poeU  who  haunted  the  court  of  James  V.  Even  in  the  preceding  reign,  how- 
ever, he  appears  to  have  been  on  an  intimate  footing  at  court,  as  a  man  of 
learning.  James  IV.  whose  devotion  to  alchymy  is  well  known,  writes  a  letter 
(extant  in  the  "  EpistolsB  Rcgum  Scotor.Um,'^  to  Mr  James  Inglis,  to  the  follow- 
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ing  effect :  **  We  kare  thankfully  received  your  letter,  by  which  you  inlbmi  uf 
that  you  are  in  poMession  of  the  abstmse  books  of  the  Sound  PhUotophy  ; 
which,  as  certain  meet  deeerring  penoos  hare  begged  them  of  you,  you  with 
difficulty  preeerre  for  our  u«e,  baring  heard  that  we  are  addicted  to  the  study  of 
that  art"  Of  thie  ballads  and  plays  composed  by  Inglis,  not  a  vestige  now  re- 
mains,  unleai  a  poem  attributed  to  him  in  the  Maitland  MS.  and  as  such  printed 
by  Uailes  and  Sibbald,  entitled  *^  A  General  Satire,"  be  held  as  a  specimen  of 
one  of  those  kinds  of  composition,  and  be  really  a  production  of  his  pen. 

In  a  charter  of  1 9th  February,  1527,  Inglis  is  styled  chancellor  of  the 
royal  chapel  of  Stirling ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  soon  after  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  abbot  of  Culross,  a  promotion  which,  if  we  may  believe  his  friend 
Lindsay,  spoiled  him  as  a  poet.  It  was  eventually  attended  with  still  more  fatal 
eflects.  Having  provoked  the  wrath  of  a  neighbouring  baron,  William  Blackater 
of  TuUiallan,  the  abbot  of  Culross  was  by  that  individual  cruelly  slain,  March  1, 
1 530.  The  causes  of  this  bloody  deed  do  not  appear ;  but  the  sensation  created 
by  it  throughout  the  community  was  very  great.  Sir  William  Lothian,  a  prieet 
of  the  same  abbey,  who  was  an  accomplice  of  the  principal  assassin,  was  publio- 
]y  degraded  on  a  scaffold  at  Edinburgh,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and  next  day  he  and  the  laird  of  Tuilialian  were  beheaded. 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  advert  so  minutely  to  a  person,  who, 
whatever  was  his  genius,  is  not  certainly  known  as  the  author  of  any  existing 
composition,  if  the  name  were  not  conspicuous  in  works  of  Scottish  literary 
history^  and  must  therefore  continue  to  be  inquired  for  in  such  compilations  aa 
the  present.  Inglis,  if  the  same  individual  as  this  abbot  t>f  Culross,  could  have 
no  pretensions  to  the  honour  put  upon  him  by  some  writers,  of  having  written  the 
"  Complaynt  of  Scotland  ;**  for  that  curious  specimen  of  our  early  literature  was 
undeniably  written  in  1548,  eighteen  years  after  the  death  oi  the  abbot;  In 
the  obscurity,  however,  which  prevails  regarding  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice,  we  cannot  deny  that  he  ffsa^  have  been  a  different  person,  and  may  have 
survived  even  to  the  date  assigned  for  his  death  by  Mackensie — 1554  ;  in  which 
case  he  eaidd  have  been  the  author  of  the  Complaynt  That  a  Sir  James  Inglia 
existed  after  1530,  and  had  some  connexion  with  Culross,  appears  pretty  cer- 
tain from  the  passage  in  the  Testament  of  the  Papingo,  whidi  is  understood  to 
have  been  written  in  1538.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  authority  for 
assigning  the  authorship  of  the  Complaynt  to  any  Sir  James  Inglis,  except  that 
of  Dr  Mackenzie,  which  rests  on  no  known  foundation,  and,  from  the  general 
character  of  that  biographical  writer,  is  not  entitled  to  much  respect  Some 
further  inquiries  into  this  subject  will  be  found  under  the  head  Jamb  Wbd- 

OBRBURN. 

INNES,  Thomjjb,  an  historian  and  critical  antiquary,  known  to  the  students  of 
early  Scottish  history  by  the  title  of  '*  Father  Innes,'*  was  a  priest  of  the  Scot- 
tish college  at  Paris,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  1 8th  century.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  the  literature  of  our  country  during  the  period  just  mentioned,  that 
the  meritorious  labours  of  this  highly  acute  investigator  have  been  so  little 
noticed,  and  that  no  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  leave  memorials  sufficient 
to  enable  posterity  to  know  any  thing  of  his  life  and  character.  His  labours  to 
discover  the  true  sources  of  Scottish  history  proved  an  ungrateful  task ;  they  were 
unacceptable  to  the  prejudices  of  the  time,  and  have  hardly  been  appreciated 
until  the  memory  of  the  individual  who  undertook  them  had  quietly  sunk  into 
oblivion.  In  these  circumstances  any  scrap  of  information  which  we  can  pro- 
cure on  the  subject  is  peculiarly  valuable.  We  perceive  from  a  few  words  in 
the  preface  to  his  Critical  Essay,  that  he  received  the  rudiments  of  education'  in 
Scotland,  and  that  he  must  have  left  his  native  country  early  in  life  for  a  per- 
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naneni  residence  abroad,  probably,  if  we  may  judge  firom  alight  drounataiiCM, 
aloDg  with  the  exiled  monarch  Jamea  II.  His  words  are — ^*  Though  an  honour- 
able gentleman  of  my  own  oountry,  and  another  learned  English  gentleman, 
were  so  kind  as  to  revise  the  language,  and  to  alter  such  exotic  words  or  ex- 
pressions as  it  was  natural  should  drop  from  me,  I  doubt  not  but  the  Englisli 
reader  will  still  meet  in  this  essay  with  too  many  marks  of  my  naUve  language 
osiA  foreign  education^**  But  the  most  interesting,  and  indeed  the  principal  notice 
which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  this  individual,  is  finom  the  diary  of  the 
industrious  Wodrow  for  the  year  1734,  where  we  find  the  laborious  antiquary 
worming  his  way  through  libraries  in  search  of  materials.  It  may  be  remariced, 
that  the  work  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Wodrow  as  the  subject  on  which  he  was  engaged,  was  intended  as  a 
second  part  to  the  ''  Critical  Essay y**  but  has,  unfortunately  for  our  information 
on  a  rery  interesting  subject,  not  been  given  to  the  world.  The  passage  we 
refer  to  is  as  follows : — 

"  There  is  one  father  Innes,  a  priest,  brother  to  Either  Innes  of  the  Scottish 
college  at  Paris,  who  has  been  at  Edinburgh  all  this  winter,  and  mostly  in  the 
Advocates*  library,  in  the  hours  when  open,  looking  books  and  MSS.  He  is  not 
engaged  in  politics  as  far  as  can  be  guessed ;  and  is  a  monkish,  bookish  person, 
who  meddles  with  nothing  but  literatare.  I  saw  him  at  Edinburgh.  He  is 
upon  a  design  to  write  an  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Christianity  in  Scot* 
limd,  as  Mr  Ruddiman  informs  me,  and  pretends  to  show  that  Scotland  was 
Christianioed  at  first  from  Rome ;  and  thinks  to  answer  our  ordinary  aigwnents 
against  this  from  the  difierenoe  between  the  keeping  of  easier  firom  the  custom 
of  Rome ;  and  pretends  to  prove  that  there  were  many  variations  mb  to  the  day 
of  easter  even  at  Rome,  and  that  the  usages  in  Scotland,  pretended  to  be  from 
the  Greek  church,  are  very  agreeable  to  the  Romish  customs  that  he  thinks 
were  used  by  the  popes,  about  the  time  that  (he)  gives  aooeunt  of  our  diflhrences 
as  to  easter. 

**  This  father  Innes,  in  a  conversati<m  with  my  informer,  *  *  *^  made  an 
observation  wfeUch  I  fear  is  too  true.  In  conversation  with  the  company,  who 
were  all  protestanti,  he  said  he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  those  who  had 
departed  firom  the  catholic  church ;  that  as  far  as  he  could  observe  generally, 
they  were  leaving  the  foundations  of  Christianity,  and  scarce  deserved  the  name 
of  Christians.  He  heard  that  there  were  departures  and  great  looseness  in 
Holland.  That  as  he  came  through  England,  he  found  most  of  the  bishops  there 
gone  off  firom  their  articles,  and  gone  into  Doctor  Clerk's  scheme.  That  the 
dissenters  were  many  of  them  falling  much  in  with  the  same  method,  and  oon^ 
ing  near  them.  That  he  was  gUd  to  find  his  countrymen  in  Scotland  not  taint- 
ed in  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  sound."' 

From  the  period  when  we  find  him  rummaging  in  the  Advocates'  library,  we 
know  nothing  of  Innes,  until  the  publication  of  his  esmy  in  1739,  when  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  London,  and  makes  an  apology  for  verbal  inaccuracies,  on 
the  ground  that  he  writes  **  to  keep  pace  with  the  press."  He  seems  previously 
to  this  event  to  have  perfonned  an  extensive  **  bibliographical  tour,"  as  the 
manuscripts  he  quotes  are  dispersed  through  various  parts  of  Ei^land,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  continent 

A  running  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  knowledge  of  early  Scottish  history  pre- 
viously to  the  appearance  of  this  work,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who 
have  not  paid  particular  attention  to  that  subject,  mb  explanatory  of  the  obstacles 
which  the  author  had  to  overcome.     It  is  well  known  that  Scotland  had  a  full 

'  The  iiame  is  in  a  secret  hand. 

■  Wodrow'fl  Analecta,  M::?.,  Ad.  Lib.  v.  436. 
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share  of  the  fabulous  early  history  which  it  is  a  proud  and  pleasing  tssk  for 
savages  to  frame,  and  which  generally  protrudes  itself  into  the  knowledgo  pos- 
sessed by  dTilized  ages,  from  the  unwillingness  of  mankind  to  diminish  their 
own  claims  to  consideration,  by  lessening  the  glory  of  theur  ancestors.  The 
form  and  consistence  of  that  genealogy  which  traced  the  first  of  Scottish  kings 
to  a  period  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  seems  to  hare  been  concocted 
by  ^e  Highland  senachies,.  who  sang  the  descent  of  our  raonarchs  at  their 
coronation.  Andrew  Wyntoun  and  John  Fordun  soberly  incorporated  the  long 
line  thus  framed  into  their  chronicle  of  the  Scottish  nation  from  the  commenoe- 
nient  of  the  world.  Major  followed  their  example  with  some  Tariations,  and 
Geoflry  of  Monmouth  and  Geofiry  Keating,  respectiyely  incorporated  the  whole 
with  English  and  Irish  history,  the  latter  much  about  the  same  period  when 
Innes  wrote,  busying  himself  with  tracing  the  matter  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
deluge.  The  ridi  and  grotesque  garb  of  fable  which  the  whole  assumed  under 
Hector  Bcece  is  known  to  many,  if  not  in  the  original  crabbed  LAtin,  at  least  in 
the  simple  translation  of  Bellenden.  It  is  discreditable  to  the  memory  of 
Buchanan,  that,  instead  of  directing  his  acute  mind  to  the  discorery  of  truth,  he 
adopted,  in  many  respects,  the  genealogy  just  sanctioned,  and  prepared  lives  for 
the  monarchs  created  by  fiction,  suited  as  practical  comments  on  his  own  politi- 
cal riewSk  The  fables  had  now  receired  the  sanction  of  a  classical  authority — 
Scotland  was  called  x«r'  siojcf^y,  **  the  ancient  kingdom  ;'*  and  grare  EnglidK 
men  wondered  at  the  hoary  antiquity  of  our  line  of  monarchs.  At  length,  when 
the  antiquity  of  the  race  of  England  had  been  curtailed,  some  thought  it  unfit 
Ihat  that  of  Scotland  should  remain  untouched — and  several  English  antiquaries* 
such  as  Humphry  Lhuyd,  bishop  Usher,  bishop  Lloyd,  and  bishop  Nicholson, 
bestowed  some  calm  hints  on  its  improbability,  which  were  speedily  drowned  by 
the  fierce  replies  of  die  Scottish  antiquaries,  headed,  by  Sir  George  M*Kenaie. 

Such  was  the  state  of  historical  knowledge  in  Scotland  when  Innes  wrote;  and 
a  Scotsman  dared  to  look  the  line  of  ancestry  claimed  by  his  monarch  calmly  in 
the  face,  and,  after  due  consideration,  to  strike  from  it  forty  crowned  heads. 
The  esuy  is  dirided  into  four  parti,  in  which  the  author  suocenively  treats, — 
of  the  progress  of  the  Romans  in  Scotland — of  the  history  of  the  Maeats,  the 
3trathclyde  Britons  or  Welsh,  who  existed  in  the  southern  part  of  Scotland— ^>f 
that  of  Uie  Caledonians  or  Picts,  who  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  northern  pori- 
tion  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Scots  from  Ireland — and  of  the  Scots,  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Highlanders.  Examining  the  foundation  on  which 
Bcrae  supports  his  forty  supernumerary  kings,  he  shows,  by  very  good  negatiTe 
eridence,  that  two  chroniclers,  on  which  that  author  lays  the  burden  of  much  of 
his  extraordinary  matter,  named  Veremund  and  Campbell,  never  existed,  and 
shows  that  the  genealogists  had,  by  an  ingenious  device,  made  Fergus  the  firsts 
king  of  the  Scots,  Fergus  the  9ec(md,  and  had  placed  another  Fergus  sufficiently 
fiir  behind  him  in  chronology,  to  admit  a  complement  of  kings  to  be  placed  be- 
twixt the  twa  Besides  the  detection  of  the  fabulous  part  of  our  history,  this 
work  supplies  us  with  an  excellent  critical  dissertation  on  the  various  early  in- 
habitants of  the  country ;  and  the  author  has,  with  much  pains  and  care,  added 
an  appendix  of  original  documents,  which  have  been  highly  useful  to  inquirers 
into  Scottish  history.  The  language  in  which  the  whole  is  clothed  is  simple, 
pleasing,  and  far  more  correct  than  that  of  most  Scotsmen  who  wrote  during  the 
same  period ;  while  there  is  a  calm  dignity,  and  a  philosophical  correctness  in 
the  arguments,  previously  unknown  to  the  subject,  and  which,  it  had  been  well 
if  those  who  have  followed  the  same  track  had  imitated.  Pinkerton^  who  would 
allow  no  man  to  be  prejudiced  on  the  subject  of  Scotland  with  impunity  except 
himself,  never  can  mention  the  work  of  Innes  without  some  token  of  respect. 
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**  Thb  vvoric,''  te  sayi ,  ^^  fonns  a  gnmd  epooh  in  our  antiquities,  and  was 
tb«  iirst  that  kd  tbe  way  to  cational  criticism  on  them :  his  industry,  coolness, 
judgment,  and  general  aoouney,  recommend  him  u  the  best  antiquary  that  Scot* 
land  has  yet  produced."^  While  concurring,  however,  in  any  praise  whidi  we 
observe  to  have  been  elicited  by  this  too  much  neglected  woric,  we  must  remark, 
that  it  is  blemished  by  a  portion  of  it  being  eridently  prepared  with  the  politi- 
cal riew  of  supporting  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  which  Innes  as 
a  Jacobite  probably  respected,  and  as  an  adherent  of  the  exHod  house,  iUt  him- 
self called  on  lo  support.^  He  is  probably  right  in  presuming  that  Buchanan 
knew  well  the  falsehood  of  many  of  the  fiusts  he  stated,  but  it  was  as  unnecessary 
that  he  should  answer  the  arguments  which  Buchanan,  in  the  separate  treatise, 
**  i>e  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,"  may  have  been  premimed  to  have  derived  from 
such  facts,  as  it  was  for  Buchanan  to  erect  so  great  a  mass  of  fable ;  while  the 
dfasertaticm  he  has  given  us  mi  the  fruitful  subject  of  the  conduct  of  queen  Mary, 
is  somewhat  of  an  excrescence  in  a  dissertation  on  the  early  inhabitants  of  Soot- 
land. 

The  political  bias  of  this  portion  of  the  work  is  avowed  in  the  preface,  where 
the  author  observes  that  the  statements  of  Buchanan,  **  for  from  doing  any  real 
honour  to  our  country,  or  contributing,  as  all  historical  accounts  ought  to  do,  to 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  and  to  the  mutual  happiness  of  king  and  people,  do 
raAer  bring  a  reproach  upon  the  country,  and  furnish  a  handle  to  turbulent 
spirits,  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  peace,  and  by  consequence  the  happiness  of  the 
inhabitants  ;"*  yet  even  this  subject  is  handled  with  so  much  calmness  that  it 
may  rather  be  termed  a  defect,  than  a  fiiult 

Besides  the  great  work  whidi  he  wrote,  Innes  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
com^ler  of  a  book  of  considerable  interest  and  importance.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  that  a  manuscript  of  the  life  of  king  James  II.,  written  by  himself, 
existed  for  some  time  in  the  Scots  college  of  Paris,  where  it  was  carefldly 
concealed  from  observation.  This  valuable  woric  is  believed,  on  too  certain 
grounds,  to  have  been  reduced  to  ashes  during  the  French  Revolution ;  but  an 
abstract  of  it,  which  ivas  discovered  in  Italy,  was  published  by  Mr  Stanyers 
Clarke  in  1806,  and  is  supposed  by  well  informed  persons  to  have  been  the 
work  of  father  Innes.*^  We  have  been  enabled  to  trace  this  supposition  to  no 
better  source  than  a  presumption  from  the  circumstances  in  which  Innes  was 
placed,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  other  name  which  can  reasonably  be  assigned, 
lliere  is,  indeed,  a  document  extant,  which  might  afibrd  ground  for  a  contrary 
supposition.  In  1740,  Carte,  the  historian,  received  an  order  from  James 
Edgar,  secretary  to  the  Pretender,  addressed  to  the  Messrs  Innes,  permitting 
him  to  inspect  the  life  writ  by  Mr  Dlcconson,  in  consequence  of  royal  orders, 
all  taken  out  of  and  supported  by  the  late  king's  manuscripts ;  but  it  has  been 
urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  were  at  least  two  copies  of  the  compilation, 
one  of  which  may  have  been  transcribed  by  Mr  Dicconaon,  while  in  that  pub- 
lished, there  are  one  or  two  Scotticisms,  which  point  at  such  a  person  as  Innes. 
Little  can  be  made  of  a  comparison  betwixt  the  style  of  this  work  and  that  of 

*  Pinkerton's  Inquiry,  Introduction,  55^7. 

*  We  cannot  avdd  coupling  with  this  feature,  the  cirpimstimoe  of  our  having  heard  it 
whispered  in  the  antiquarian  world,  that  a  correspondence  between  Innes  and  the  court  of  St 
Germaini^  latdy  discovered,  shows  this  to  have  been  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  author.  This 
we  have  heard,  however,  in  so  vague  a  manner,  that  we  dare  not  draw  any  condudona  against 
the  fhir  intentions  of  Innes*  farther  than  as  they  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  writings. 

*  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  we  discover  the  following  note  t— "  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  pre* 
sent  preserver  of  the  narrative,  that  it  was  compiled  from  original  documents  by  Thomns 
Innes,  one  of  the  superiors  of  the  college,  and  author  of  a  woric  entitled  <  A  Critical  Eesay  on 
the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scotland.'— ilrr.  on  Vox\  Life  of  Jaities  II,  Ed.  Hev.  xii.  280. 
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the  essay,  without  an  extremely  mimite  exaaination,  u  Inset  indulged  in  tkm 
peculiarities ;  but  there  is  to  be  found  in  it  a  genend  rMemUance,  eeitainly  man 
close  than  what  could  be  canted  by  mere  identity  of  period. 

We  are  enabled  to  gire  but  one  other  notice  bearing  on  the  life  of  tiiit  indi« 
Tidual.  In  the  p<Hrtion  of  the  life  of  James  II.,  trantcribed  into  tile  clieffaiiar 
Ramsay't  History  of  Turenne,  there  it  a  cettificate  by  the  toperiem  of  the  Soolt 
college  at  Paris,  dated  34th  December,  1734,  tigned  by  '<  Louit  Inetse,  late 
principal,  Alexander  Whiteford,  principal,  and  Thomas  Inesse,  tub-prindpaL" 
The  Louis  Innes  who  had  acted  mb  principal,  mutt  be  the  brother  to  the  hialorian 
mentioned  by  Wodrow. 

IRVINE,  CmufroPHSB,  an  antiquary,  phildogitt,  and  phytician,  lived  Ir 
the  seTonteenth  century,  and  wat  a  younger  son  of  the  £unlly  of  Irrine  of  Bon- 
thaw  in  Lianarlcthire.  Like  hit  relation,  who  rendered  himtelf  infiunout  in  the 
cause  of  royalty  by  seizing  Donald  Gargill,  Christopher  Inrine  wat  a  devoted 
adherent  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  episcopacy.  He  wat  turned  out  of  the  coUege 
of  Edinburgh  in  1638  or  1639,  in  contequenoe  of  hit  letitting  the  national  oo- 
Tonant ;  and  by  tome  connexion,  the  nature  of  which  it  not  known,  with  the 
Iriih  troublet,  which  happened  not  long  after,  he  ktt  a  plentiful  patrimony. 
Of  these  circumttanoet  he  himtelf  informt  ut,  in  the  addiett  appended  to  one  of 
hit  workt,  at  well  at  of  the  factt,  that  **  after  hit  traveb,  the  cruel  tainti  were 
pleated  to  mortify  him  teventeen  nights  with  bread  and  water  ;*'  and  even  aiHar 
baring  recalled  an  act  of  banishment  which  they  had  formerly  passed  againat 
him,  subjected  him  to  the  fate  of  abtolute  ttarvation,  with  only  the  dubiout  al- 
ternative of  "  teaching  grammar.**  Haring  adopted  the  latter  coune,  jwe  have 
ascertained  from  another  touroe  ^  that  he  wat  tchoolmatter  first  at  Leith,  and  af> 
terwardt  at  Preston.  In  the  course  of  hit  exertiont  in  thit  capacity,  he  wat  led 
to  initiate  hit  pupilt  in  Soottith  history ;  and  it  wat  out  of  the  information  col- 
lected for  that  purpote,  along  with  aome  notet  he  received  from  Mr  Alexander 
Home  and  Mr  Thomat  Crawford,  formerly  profetsort  of  humanity  in  Edinburgh 
university,  that  he  compiled  his  Nomenclature  of  Scottith  Hittory,  the  woric  by 
whidi  he  it  bett  known.  Some  time  during  the  commonwealth,  he  appears  to 
have  resumed  the  profession  to  which  he  wat  bred,  and  practited  fint  at  a 
surgeon,  and  finally  at  a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  same  time  that  he  held 
a  medical  appointment  in  the  army  of  general  Monk,  by  which  Scotland  waa 
then  garritoned. 

We  hare  not  been  able  to  ditcover  any  earlier  publication  of  Chriatopher 
Irrine  than  a  tmall  and  very  rare  volume,  entitled  BeUum  GrammatJcale^  which 
appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1650,  but  of  the  nature  of  which,  not  haring  teen  it, 
we  cannot  tpeak.  Hit  tecond  performance  wat  a  tmall  volume,  now  alto  very 
rare,  having  the  following  elaborate  title :  *^  Medicina  Magnetica ;  or  the  rare 
and  wonderful  art  of  curing  by  sympathy,  laid  open  in  aphorismt,  proved  in  con- 
clutions,  and  digested  into  an  eaty  method  drawn  from  both ;  wherein  the  con- 
nexion of  the  cautet  and  efiectt  of  thete  ttrange  operationt,  are  more  fully  dit- 
oovered  than  heretofore.  All  cleared  and  confirmed,  by  pithy  reatont,  true 
experiments,  and  pleasant  relations,  preserved  and  publithed  at  a  matter-piece 
in  thit  tkiU,  by  C.  de  Iryngio,  chirurgo-medicine  in  the  army.  Printed  in  the 
year  1656."  The  dedication,  which  it  dated  from  Edinbuigh,  June  3,  1656, 
and  is  signed  **  C.  Irrine,**  is  addressed  to  general  Monk,  at  **  chief  captain  of 
thote  foroet  among  whom  for  diverse  yeart  /  have  terved  and  progpered  ;**  and 
tpeaking  of  the  kindness  of  the  commander  toward  his  inferiors,  he  continoea — 
**  This  it  obterved  by  all ;  this  hath  been  my  experience  to  oft  at  I  had  need  of 
lavour  and  protection.**  We  may  from  these  patsages  argue,  that,  at  the  period 
1  Sibbald's  BiUiotheca  SooUca,  MS.  Adv.  Lib. 
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when  he  eompoied  this  book,  Irvine  himielf  wu  a  man  of  retpedable  standing 
«•  to  yean,  and  iiad  not  foond  it  inoonsiftent  with  hii  loyalist  principles  to  talce 
offioe  under  CromirelL  The  work  itself  is  a  true  literary  curiosity.  The  mon* 
stroos  and  fiuicifiil  doctrines  which  crowd  the  pages  of  Paracelsus  and  Cardan, 
and  which  had  begun  at  that  period  to  sink  before  the  demand  for  logical  proof 
and  practical  experience,  which  more  accurate  minds  had  made,  are  here  re- 
▼iTed,  and  even  exaggerated ;  while  the  imagination  of  the  writer  seems  to  have 
laboured  in  all  quarters  of  nature,  to  discover  grotesque  absurdities.  The  book, 
it  wiU  be  remarked,  is  a  treatise  on  animal  magnetism.  We  would  give  his 
receipt  for  the  method  of  manufacturing  **  an  animal  magnet,"  did  we  dare,  but 
propriety  compels  us  to  retain  our  comments  for  the  less  original  portion  of  the 
woric.  The  principles  of  the  author,  de  ornnilmB  rd»u9  etquibuMdam  aliu,  aie 
kid  down  in  '*  an  hundred  aphorisms,"  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  **  Neither  souls,  nor  pure  spirits,  nor  intelligendes  can  work  upon 
bodie9,  Irat  by  means  of  the  spirit;  for  two  extremes  cannot  be  joined  together 
without  a  mean^  therefore,"  it  is  justly  and  conclusively  argued,  **  demons  ap- 
pear not  but  after  sacrifices  used." — "  He  that  can  Join  a  spirit  impregnat  with  the 
virtue  of  one  bodie  with  another,  that  is  now  disposed  to  change,  may  produce 
many  miracles  and  monsters." — **  He  that  can  by  light  draw  light  out  of  things, 
or  multiply  light  with  light,  he  knoweth  how  to  adde  the  univenal  spirit  of  life 
to  the  particular  spirit  of  life,  and  by  this  addition  do  wonders,'.'  &c.  Nor  is  his 
method  of  supporting  his  aphorisms  by  proofless  original  and  conclusive.  .The 
readers  of  Hudibras  will  recollect  the  story  taken  £rom  Helemont,  of  the  man 
who,  having  lost  his  nose,  procured  a  new  one  to  be  cut  from  the  limb  of  a  por- 
ter, on  whose  death  the  unfortunate  nose  grew  cold  and  fell  ofil  The  reason- 
ing of  Mr  Christopher  Irvine  on  this  matter  is  peculiarly  metaphysical  ''  Is 
not,"  he  says,  **  aU  our  doctrine  here  confirmed  clearer  than  the  light?  was  not 
tile  insititious  nose  as  animated  at  the  first,  so  still  informed  with  the  soul  of  the 
porter  ?  Neither  had  it  any  from  the  man  whose  nose  now  it  was  made,  but  only 
nourishment ;  the  power  of  the  assimilation  whidi  it  hath  from  its  proper  form, 
it  took  it  not  from  him  but  from  the  porter,  of  whom  it  was  yet  truly  a  part ; 
and  who  dying,  the  nose  became  a  dead  nose,  and  did  immediately  tend  to  cor- 
ruption. But  who  doth  not  here  see,  most  openly  and  eridently,  a  concatena- 
tion ?  otherwise,  how  could  the  nose  of  one  that  was  at  Bolonia,  ei^orm  the  nose 
of  one  that  was  at  Brussels,  but  by  means  of  a  concatenation  P"  The  curiosity  of 
the  matter,  presenting  a  specimen  of  the  speculations  in  which  several  Scottish 
philosophers  at  that  period  indulged,  may  excuse  these  extracts. 

The  work  to  which  Irvine's  name  is  most  frequently  attached,  is  the  *'  His- 
torisD  ScoticiB  Nomendatura  Latino-Vemacula;"  an  explanatory  dictionary  of 
the  Latin  proper  names  made  use  of  in  Scottish  history,  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1683,  and  re-published  in  1819.  The  editor  of  the  reprint  observes,  that  he 
**  intended,  along  with  the  present  edition,  to  have  given  the  public  a  short 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author ;  but  this  intention  he  has  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quish from  want  of  materials.  To  numerous  enquiries,  in  many  directigns,  no 
sattffiictory  answer  was  procured,  and  the  editor  mentions  with  cegret,  that  he 
knows  nodiing  more  of  this  emuaent  literary  <^iaracter,  and  profound  philologist,  \ 
than  can  be  collected  from  his  address  to  the  reader."  The  dedication  is  to  the 
duke  of  Yoric ;  and  if  we  had  not  been  furnished  with  vast  specimens  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  royal  stomachs  at  that  period  for  flattery,  we  might  have  suspected 
Mr  Christopher  of  a  little  quizzing,  when  he  enlarges  on  the  moderation,  the 
generosity,  the  kindness  to  friends,  the  forgiveness  to  enemies,  displayed  by  the 
prince,  and  especially  on  his  having  **  so  firmly  on  solid  grounds  established  the 
protestant  religion."     Among  the  other  eulogiunis  is  one  which  may  be  inter- 
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prated  ai  tootwlMt  i^ogttieai  on  the  f«rt  of  the  nuihat,  in  as  £w  as  ra^eols 
his  own  oonduct  **  The  neglected  suflerar  for  loyalty  is  now  taken  into  can 
and  fimrar,  and  they  that  have  recovered  better  prmcipUe,  are  not  reproached 
nor  paeeed  by  ;  their  tranegreeeion*  ate  forgot^  and  time  aUowed  to  take  off 
their  evil  habit^  The  Nomencbture  is  a  brief  geneial  biographical  and  to- 
pographical dictionary  of  Scotland.  •  With  a  firm  adherenoe  to  the  laholous 
early  history,  the  author  shows  vast  general  reading ;  but,  like  most  autbon  of 
the  age,  he  seems  to  have  considered  Scotland  the  centra  of  greatness,  and  all 
other  transactions  in  the  world  as  naturally  merging  into  a  connexion  with  iL 
Thus  in  juxtaposition  with  Aigyle,  we  find  '' Argin,  Aigos,  and  AiiL*'  And 
the  Dee  is  discussed  beside  Uie  Danube. 

fVom  the  address  attach^  to  this  rolume,  we  learn  that  its  publication  was 
occasioned  by  his  recent  dismissal  from  the  king's  serrioe.  **  And  now,"  he 
says,  **  being,  »b  it  seemeth  by  a  cruel  misrapresentation,  turned  out  of  my  pub- 
lic employment  and  li?elyhood,  which  the  defender  of  the  sinoera  will  ratum,  I 
hare  at  the  desira  of  the  printer,  in  this  intenral,  rayised,  ^c**  Taking  the 
dedication  in  connexion  with  this  circumstance,  thera  can  be  litUe  doubt  ne  to 
the  particular  object  of  that  composition ;  and  from  another  document  it  would 
^pear  that  he  was  not  unsuccessful  in  his  design.  An  act  of  parliament^  dated 
three  yean  later  than  the  publication  of  the  Nomendatura,  and  ratifying  an  act 
of  privy  council,  whidi  had  reserred  to  Irrine  the  pririlege  of  acting  as  a  physi- 
cian, independent  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  just  established, 
proceeds  upon  a  statement  by  the  learned  man  himself,  that  **  he  has  been  bred 
liberally  in  these  arts  and  places  that  fit  men  for  the  practice  of  physidk  and 
diirufgery,  and  has  received  all  the  degrees  of  the  schools  that  give  ornament 
and  authority  in  these  professions,  and  has  practised  the  same  the  space  of  thertie 
yean  in  the  erainentest  places  and  among  very  considerable  persons  in  thia 
Island,  and  has,  by  vertue  of  commissions  from  his  royal  master,  exeroed  the 
dutie  of  cherurgeon  of  his  guards  of  hone  twenty-eight  yean  together,  and  baa 
had  the  cIhu^  of  chief  physician  and  chiruigeon  of  his  armie.'^  He  then  states, 
that  he  wishes  to  practise  his  profession  in  peace,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  of 
which  he  is  a  burgess,  and  hopes  the  council ''  would  be  pleased  not  to  sufifer  him^ 
by  any  new  gift  or  patent  to  be  stated  under  the  partial  humon  w  affronts  of 
(a)  new  incorporation  or  college  of  physicians,  composed  of  men  that  ara  alto- 
gether his  junion  (save  doctor  Hay)  in  the  studies  of  phylosophie  and  practise 
of  physick." 


JACK,  or  JACH^US,  Gubbbt,  an  eminent  metaphysician  and  medical 
writer,  ajBd  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leyden,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  as  has 
been  asserted,  (although  thera  seems  but  slight  ground  for  fixing  the  date  so 
pracisely,)  in  the  year  1578.  Early  in  life,  and  apparantly  befora  he  had  com- 
menced a  regular  series  of  literary  study,  he  lost  his  father,  and  was  committed 
by  his  mother  to  the  private  tuiti<m  of  a  person  named  Thomas  Caigill.  He  af- 
terwards studied  under  Robert  Howie :  and  as  that  individual  was  made  prin- 
cipal  of  Marischal  college,  on  its  erection  into  a  univenity,  in  1593,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Jack  obtained  a  portion  of  his  university  education  at  Aberdeen, 
although  he  is  mentioned  by  Fraher  as  having  studied  philosophy  at  St  Andre^^^ 
•  /  ■  •  '^r  tho  Scottish  parliament,  viii.  630-531. 
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mlvre  he  wai  ander  the  tuition  of  Robert  Hay,  aii  eminent  theologist^  By 
;  the  adrice  of  his  tutor,  ufao  probably  detected  in  hif  mind  the  dawningi  of  high 
talent,  Jade  continiied  hia  rtudiet  in  the  univenities  on  the  continents  He  le- 
nained  for  tome  time  at  the  colleget  of  Herbom  and  Helmitadt;  when,  inoited 
'  by  die  high  fame  of  the  uniyeruty  of  Leyden,  he  remoted  thither,  and  lought 
'  employment  ae  a  prtfate  teacher,  in  expectation  of  eventually  obtaining  a  pro- 
feesordiip.  Hia  ambition  wis  at  length  gmtified,  by  his  appointment,  in  1 604,  to 
>  what  haa  been  in  general  terma  called  the  philoaophical  chair  of  that  oelebisted  in- 
;  atitution.  Scotland,  which  seems  to  have  acquired  a  permanent  celebrity  from  the 
numerooB  persevering  and  ambitious  men  it  liaa  dispersed  through  the  world,  was 
at  no  time  so  fruitful  in  its  supply  of  eminent  men  as  during  the  life-time  of  the 
subject  of  our  memoir.  Adolphus  Vorstiua,  a  peraon  known  to  fiune  chiefly 
from  hia  tribntea  to  the  memory  of  some  eminent  friends,  and  coUeague  of  Jack 
in  the  univeraity  of  Leyden,  in  a  foneral  oration  to  hia  memory,  from  which 
tlie  materiala  for  a  memoir  of  Jack  are  chiefly  derived,  mentiona  that  at  the 
period  we  allude  to,  there  was  scarcely  a  college  in  Europe  of  any  celebrity, 
whidi  did  not  number  a  Scotsman  among  its  profeaaoia  :  and  whether  from  the 
meagre  tuition  in  our  own  uniyersities,  or  other  causes,  most  of  the  Scotsmen 
celebrated  for  learning  at  that  period — and  they  were  not  a  few — ^began  their 
career  of  fame  abroad.  In  the  works,  or  correspondence  of  the  continentsl 
acholara  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  fr^uently  meet  with  names  of  Scotsmen 
now  forgotten  in  their  native  country,  and  that  of  Jade  frequently  occun^  ao- 
oompanied  with  many  indications  of  respect  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  fint 
who  taught  metaphyncs  at  Leyden^  a  statement  firom  which  we  may  at  least 
preaume,  that  he  opened  new  branciiea  of  inquiry,  and  waa  oelebrated  for  the 
originality  of  the  system  he  inculcated.  During  his  prolesaorahip  at  Leyden  he 
studied  medicine,  and  took  hia  degree  in  that  sdence  in  1611. 

In  1612,  appeared  his  first  work,  '<  Institutiones  Physicae,  Juventntis  Lugdn- 
nenais  Studiis  potiashnum  dicatn,''  republished  with  notes  in  1616.  This  trea- 
tise is  dedicated  to  Matthew  Overbeguius  (Qverbeke),  and  is  in  the  usual  manner 
pre&oed  by  laudatory  addresses,  whidt  are  from  the  pens  of  men  of  celebrity — 
Daniel  Heinsius,  Greek  profesaor  of  Leyden,  (who  appropriately  uses  his  pro- 
feaaional  language,)  Gaspard  Barlieus,  the  professor  of  logic  at  Leyden,  and 
Theodore  Schrevelius  (probably  &ther  to  the  Lexicographer  Oomelius).  This 
work,  notwithstanding  its  title»  will  be  readily  understood  to  be  generally 
metaphysical,  and  the  portion  tending  to  that  spedes  of  discussion  is  that  from 
which  a  modem  student  will  derive  most  satis&ction.  It  consists  of  nine  books. 
The  first  is  introductory,  containing  definitions,  &c.,  the  second  is  De  Natura,  the 
third  De  Motu,  the  fourth  De  Tempore,  the  fifth  De  Cselo,  the  sixth  De  Cor- 
pore  Misto,  the  seventh  De  Meteoria,  the  eighth  De  Anima,  and  the  ninth  De 
Anima  Rational].  Apart  from  the  doctrines  now  called  vulgar  errors,  for  an 
adherence  to  whidi  the  limited  bounds  of  our  own  knowledge  must  teadi  us  to 
excuse  our  forefathers,  this  work  may  be  perused  with  interest  and  even  profit. 
To  have  departed  from  the  text  of  Aristotle  might  have  been  considered  equal 
in  heresy,  to  a  denial  of  any  of  the  erident  laws  of  nature  ;  but  if  Jack  waa  like 
others,  a  mere  commentator  on  the  great  lawgiver  of  philosophers,  he  frequent- 
ly do^es  original  riews  in  correct,  clear,  and  logical  language ;  his  discussions 
on  time  and  motion  might  not  be  ungrateful  to  a  student  of  Hutoheson  or  Reid ; 
and  though  almost  unknown  te  his  country,  and  forgotten  in  his  native  dty,  he 
is  no  contemptible   member   of  the  dass   of  common-sense  philosophers  of 

'  Frehdri  Theatnim  virorum  eruditione  claroram,  ii.  1353.  Jactis  uiiiusque  lingusB  fun- 
damentis,  ad  Bcademiam  AnJreanamablegiituB,  philosophia  opcmm  navavit,  preceptore  usus 
Roberto  Uaneo  Thcoiogo  exifrio. 
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whom  Scotland  has  boasted.  In  1734,  Jack  published  another  work,  entitled 
'*  Instttutiones  Medicas,"  republished  in  1631.  About  this  period  his  celebrity 
had  reached  the  British  isles ;  and,  like  his  illustrious  friend  and  comrade  Yo^- 
siuB,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Felagianism,  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of 
dril  history  at  Oxford,  a  proffer  he  declined.  This  eminent  man  died  on  the 
17th  day  of  April,  1638,  learing  behind  him  a  widow  and  ten  diildren.  He 
seems  to  have  been  on  terms  of  intimate  and  friendly  familiarity  with  the 
greatest  men  of  the  age.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  hard  student,  to  have  pos- 
sessed vast  powers  of  memory,  and  to  have  been  more  attentire  to  the  ele- 
gancies of  life,  and  to  his  personal  appearance,  than  scholars  then  generally 
were. 

JACK,  or  JACHEUS,  Thomas,  a  classical  scholar  of  eminence,  and  author  of 
the  *'  Onomasticon  Foeticum.**  The  period  of  the  birth  of  this  author  is  unknown : 
Dr  M'Crie  has  with  his  usual  industry  made  investigations  into  his  history,  but 
excepting  the  circumstances  to  be  discovered  from  the  dedication  to  his  work, 
none  but  a  few  barren  facts  have  been  found,  which  must  have  ill  repaid  the 
labours  of  the  search.  He  was  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Glasgow,  but  at 
what  period  he  entered  that  seminary  is  unknown.  He  relinquished  the  situs^ 
tion  in  1574,  and  became  minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Eastwood, 
from  which,  in  the  manner  of  the  time,  he  dates  his  book  **  ex  sylva  vulgo  dicta 
orieniaH  ;**  his  work  is  entitled  **  Onomasticon  Poeticum,  sive  propriorum  quibus 
in  suis  monumentis  usi  sunt  veteres  Poets,  brevis  descriptio  Poetica;"  it  is 
neatly  printed  in  quarto,  by  Waldegrave,  1 593,  and  is  now  very  rare.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  venified  topographical  dictionary  of  the  localities  of  classical 
poetry,  expressing  in  a  brief  sentence,  seldom  exceeding  a  couple  of  lines,  some 
characteristic,  which  may  remind  the  student  of  the  subject  of  hii  readings.  He 
mentions  that  he  has  found  the  system  advantageous  by  experiment ;  and  most  of 
our  readers  will  be  reminded  of  the  repeated  attempts  to  teach  the  rules  of 
grammar,  and  other  matters  necessary  to  be  committed  to  memory,  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  subject  did  not  admit  of  much  elegance,  and  the  chief  merit  of 
the  author  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  perseverance  which  haa  amassed  so  many 
references  to  subjects  of  classical  research.  A  quotation  of  the  first  few  lines 
may  not  be  unacceptable : 

"  Cauoaseus  vatos  Abaris  ventura  pro&tur, 
Aigivum  bis  sexbis  Albas  ra,  maitis  in  armis 
Acer,  HypermiMBtra  Lynoeoque  parentibus  ortus; 
Hinc  et  Abantiadum  series  dat  jiuu  Pelasgis. 
Ex  nube  Ixion  Centaurum  gigiiit  Abontem. 
JBneas  oomitem  quo  nomine  darus  habebat 
JEgy^pd  ad  fines  Abatoe  jacet  Insula  dives : 
Quam  arcum  armavit  lino  nature  tenad, 
Armifera  Thrads  quondam  urbs  Abdera  Celebris." 

This  passage  contains  the  accounts  of  Abaris,  Abantiadae,  Abas,  Abatca,  and 
Abdera. 

In  the  dedication,  which  is  addressed  to  James,  eldest  son  of  Claud  Hamilton, 
commendator  of  Paisley,  a  pupil  of  the  author.  Jade  complacently  roentiona, 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  publish  by  the  recommendation  of  Andrew  Melville 
and  Buchanan,  and  that  the  latter  eminent  person  had  revised  the  work,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  counter  rerision  of  works  of  his  own.  Prefixed  to  the  Onomasticon  are 
encomiastic  verses  by  Robert  Pollock,  Hercules  PoUock,  Patrick  Sharpe^  Andrew 
Melville,  and  Sir  Thomas  Craig.  Dr  M'Crie  has  discovered  that  Thomas  Jack,  »b 
minister  of  Rutherglen,  was  one  of  those  who,  in  1 583,  opposed  the  election  of  Ro- 
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H^ertMoDtgoiiMry  «  anUiihop  of  Q]«|gow*  Hesppean  to  bavobeen  a  mflmber 
of  the  General  Aaembly  in  1690 ;  he  is  mentioned  in  1593,  as  a  minister  within 
the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  of  Paisley,  and  must  have  died  in  1696,  as  appean 
from  the  Testament  Testamentar  of  **  Euphame  Wylie»  relict  of  umquhill  Mr 
Thomas  Jak,  min'-  at  Eastwod." 

JAMES  I.,  king  of  Scots,  and  illustrious  both  in  political  and  literary  history, 
was  bom  at  Dunfermline  in  the  year  1394.  He  was  the  third  son  cmT  Robert 
III.,  king  of  Soots,  (whose  &tber,  Robert  II.,  was  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
Stuart  £Eimily,)  by  his  consort  Annabella,  or  Annaple  Drummond,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Drummond  of  Stobhall,  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Perth.  It  appears 
that  John  Stuart,  for  such  was  the  real  name  of  Robert  IIL,  had  married  Anna- 
ple Drummond  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  year  1358 ;  as  in  1357,  he  and  his 
wife  received  a  charter  of  the  earldom  of  Athol  from  David  II.  The  unusual 
period  of  thirty-seven  years  at  least,  must  thus  have  elapsed  between  the  mar- 
riage of  the  parents  and  the  birth  of  their  distinguished  son.  Their  eldest  child, 
David,  bom  in  1373,  and  created  duke  of  Rothesay,  was  starved  to  death  by  his 
uncle  the  duke  of  Albany  in  1402 ;  a  second  son,  John,  died  in  infancy.  The 
inheritance  of  the  crown  was  thus  opened  upon  prince  James  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  but  under  circumstances  which  rendered  the  prospect  less  agreeable  than 
dangerous.  The  imbecility  of  Robert  III.  had  permitted  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  be  assumed  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  meditated  a  trans- 
ference of  the  sovereignty  to  his  own  family,  and  scrupled  at  no  measures  which 
might  promise  to  aid  him  in  his  object  There  was  Uie  greatest  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  prince  James,  as  well  as  his  elder  brother  the  duke  of  Rothesay, 
would  be  removed  by  some  foul  means,  through  the  machinations  of  Albany ; 
after  which,  the  existence  of  the  king's  female  children  would  present  but  a 
trifling  obstacle  to  his  assuming  the  rights  of  heir  presumptive. 

The  education  of  prinoe  James  was  early  confided  to  Wardlaw,  bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  the  learned  and  excellent  jHrelate,  who,  in  founding  the  university  in 
his  metropolitan  city,  became  the  originator  of  that  valuable  class  of  institutions 
in  Scotland.  Sinclair,  earl  of  Orkney,  and  Sir  David  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld, 
ivere  among  the  barons  who  superintended  the  instruction  ci  the  prince  in  mar- 
tial and  athletic  exercises.  For  the  express  purpose  of  saving  him  from  the 
firngs  of  his  uncle,  it  was  resolved  by  the  king,  in  1406,  to  send  him  to  the 
court  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  where  he  might  at  once  be  safer  in  person,  and 
receive  a  superior  education  to-  what  could  be  obtained  in  his  own  country. 
With  this  view  the  young  prince  was  privately  conducted  to  East  Lothian,  and 
embarked  on  board  a  vessel  at  the  isle  of  the  Bass,  along  with  the  earl  of  Orkney 
and  a  small  party  of  friends.  It  would  appear  that  he  thus  escaped  his  undo  by 
a  very  narrow  chance,  as  Sir  Darid  Fleming,  in  returning  from  the  place  of 
embarkation,  was  set  upon  at  Long-Hermandstone  by  the  retainers  of  that 
wicked  personage,  and  cruelly  slain. 

James  pursued  his  voyage  towards  France,  till,  cruising  along  the  coast  of 
Norfolk,  his  vessel  was  seized  by  a  squadron  of  armed  merchantmen,  commanded 
by  John  Jolyif,  and  belonging  to  the  port  of  Clay.  Though  this  event  took 
place  in  the  time  of  a  truce  between  the  two  countries,  (April  13,  1406,)  Henry 
IV.  of  England  reconciled  his  conscience  to  the  detention  of  the  prince,  for 
whidi,  indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  he  had  made  some  arrangements  previously 
with  the  duke  of  Albany,  his  faithful  ally,  and  the  imitator  of  his  conduct 
When  the  earl  of  Orkney  presented  a  remonstrance  against  such  an  unjustifiable 
act,  asserting  that  the  education  of  the  prince  was  the  sole  object  of  his  voyage 
to  France,  he  turned  it  off  with  a  jest,  to  the  eflTect,  that  he  was  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  language,  and  could  teach  it  as  well  as  the  king  of 
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Franoey'  lo  that  the  j^inoe  would  kee  nothing  by  ramaining  ivImm  he  wtaL' 
He  soon  showed,  however,  the  raliie  which  he  attached  to  the  possession  €»f  the 
prince's  penon,  by  shutting  him  up  in  the  csstle  of  Pevensey  in  Sussex.  The 
aged  king  of  Scotland  sank  under  this  new  calamity ;  and,  dying  April  4, 1406, 
lefl  the  nominal  sovereignty  to  his  captive  son,  but  the  real  power  of  the  state  to 
his  flagitious  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  assumed  the  title  of  governor. 

Having  no  design  against  the  mind  of  his  captive,  Henry  furnished  him  in  a 
liberal  manner  with  the  means  of  continuing  his  education.  Sir  John  Pelham, 
the  constable  of  Fevensey  castle,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  knights  of 
the  age,  was  appointed  his  governor ;  and  masters  were  jwovided  for  instructing 
him  in  various  accomplishments  and  branches  of  knowledge.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Mr  Tytler,^  '*  In  all  athletic  and  manly  exercises,  in  the  use  of  hia 
weapons,  in  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  his  speed  in  running,  his  strength  and 
dexterity  as  a  wrestler,  his  firm  and  fair  aim  as  a  joister  and  toumeyer,  the 
young  king  is  allowed  by  all  contemporary  writers  to  have  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
excellence  which  left  most  of  his  own  age  fer  behind  him ;  and  as  he  advaaoed 
to  maturity,  his  figure,  although  not  so  tall  as  to  be  majestic  or  imposing,  waa, 
from  its  make,  peculiarly  adapted  for  excellence  in  such  accomplishments.  His 
chest  was  broad  and  full,  his  arms  somewhat  long  and  muscular,  his  flanka  thin 
and  spare,  and  his  limbs  beautifully  formed;  so  as  to  combine  elegance  and 
lightness  with  strength.  In  throwing  the  hanmier,  and  propelling,  mr,  to  ose  the 
Scottish  phrase,  ^  putting  *  the  stone,  and  in  skill  in  archery,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  an  ancient  chronicle,  that  none  in  his  own  dominions  could  surpass 
him.  *  *  *  To  skill  in  warlike  exercises,  every  youthful  candidate 
for  honour  and  for  knighthood  was  expected  to  unite  a  variety  of  more 
pacific  and  elegant  accomplishments,  whicli  were  intended  to  render  him  a  de- 
lightful companion  in  the  hall,  as  the  others  were  calculated  to  nudce  him  a 
formidable  enemy  in  the  field.  The  science  of  music,  both  instrumental  and 
vocal ;  the  composition  and  recitation  of  ballads,  roundelayi,  and  other  minor 
pieces  of  poetry ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  romances  and  the  writings  of  the 
popular  poets  <k  the  timea-^were  all  essential  branches  in  the  system  of  edaca- 
tion  which  was  then  adopted  in  the  castle  of  any  feudal  diief ;  and  from  Pelham» 
who  had  himself  been  brought  up  as  the  squire  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  we 
nay  be  confident  that  the  Scottish  king  received  every  advantage  which  ooold 
be  conferred  by  skilful  instructOES,  and  by  the  most  ample  opportunities  of  cul* 
tivsation  and  improvement.  Such  lessons  and  exhibitions,  howerer,  might  have 
been  thrown  away  upon  many,  but  James  had  been  bom  with  those  natural  ca- 
pacities which  fitted  him  to  excel  in  theuL  He  possessed  a  fine  and  conrect 
musical  ear;  a  voice  which  was  rich,  flexible,  and  sufildently  powerful  for 
chamber  nuisic ;  and  an  enthusiastic  delight  in  the  art,  which,  unless  controlled 
by  strong  good  sense,  and  a  feeling  of  the  higher  destinies  to  which  he  waa 
called,  might  have  led  to  a  dangerous  devotion  to  it;  *  *  Cut  ofiT  for  a  long 
and  tedioua  period  from  his  crown  and  his  people,  James  oould  aflbrd  to  spend 
many  hours  each  day  in  the  cultivation  of  accomplishments  to  which,  under  other 
eireumstancea,  it  would  have  been  criminal  to  have  given  up  so  much  of  his 
time.  And  this  will  easily  account  for  that  high  musical  excellence  to  which  he 
undoubtedly  attained,  and  will  explain  the  great  variety  of  instruments  upon 
which  he  performed.  *  *  He  was  acquainted  with  the  Latin  huiguage,  as 
fikr,  at  least,  as  was  permitted  by  the  rude  and  barbarous  condition  in  whidi  it 
existed  prerious  to  the  rerival  of  letten.    In  theology,  oratory,  and  grammar — 

1  It  will  be  rot»llected  that  Frendi  was  the  oommon  langoBfe  of  the  court  of  England,  and 
or  all  legdl  and  public  business,  till  the  sfe  foUovriug  that  of  Henry  IV. 
^  Lives  of  Bcottish  Worthies,  ii.  86a 
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in  the  cWil  and  cuion  Uwi,  he  was  inttructed  by  the  best  inasten ;  and  an  ao- 
qoaintanoe  with  Norman-French  was  neoeitarily  aoquired  at  a  court  wheie  it  was 
■till  cnrrently  ipoken  and  highly  cultivated.  Defoted,  howoTer,  as  he  waa  to 
these  pursuits,  James  appears  to  have  given  his  mind  with  a  still  stronger  bias 
to  the  study  of  English  poetry,  choosing  Chaucer  and  Gower  for  his  masters  in 
the  art,  and  entering  with  the  utmost  ardour  into  the  great  object  of  the  first  of 
these  illustrious  men — ^the  improvement  of  the  English  language,  the  production 
of  easy  and  natural  rhymes,  and  the  refinement  of  poetical  numbers  from  the 
rude  compositions  which  had  preceded  him.'' 

Thus  passed  years  of  restraint,  unmarked  by  any  other  incident  than  removal 
from  one  pkoe  of  captivity  to  another,  till  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1414. 
On  the  very  day  after  this  event,  the  *^  gaUant  ^  Henry  V.  ordered  his  royal  pri- 
soner to  be  removed  to  close  confinement  in  the  Tower.  In  general,  however,  the 
restraint  imposed  upon  the  young  king  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  enjoyment 
of -the  pleasures  of  life,  among  which  one  of  the  most  agreeable  must  have  been 
the  intercourse  which  he  was  allowed  to  hold  with  his  Scottish  friends.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Tytler,  that  the  policy  of  the  English  kings  in  this  matter  was 
much  regulated  by  the  terror  in  which  they  held  a  mysterious  person  residing 
at  the  Scottish  court,  under  the  designation  of  king  Richard,  and  who  was  the 
object  <^  perpetual  conspiracies  among  the  enemies  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  It 
is  at  least  highly  probable  that  Albany  kept  up  that  personage  as  a  kind  of  bug- 
bear, to  induce  the  English  monarch  to  keep  a  close  guard  over  his  nephew. 

The  duke  of  Albany  died  in  1419,  and  was  succeeded  as  governor  by  his 
eldest  son  Murdoch,  who  was  as  weak  as  his  father  had  been  energetic  and  am- 
bitious. About  the  same  time,  a  large  party  of  Scottish  knights  and  their  re- 
tainers proceeded,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  second  son  of 
Albany,  to  assist  the  French  king  in  repelling  the  eflbrts  which  Henry  V.  of 
England  was  making  to  gain  the  sovereignty  of  France.  In  the  hope,  perhaps, 
of  gaining  his  deliverance,  James  was  persuaded  by  king  Henry  to  accompany 
him  to  Ftanoe,  and  to  join  with  him  in  taking  the  opposite  side  to  that  which 
was  assumed  by  this  party  of  his  subjects  But  of  this  part  of  his  life  no  clear 
account  is  preserved ;  only  the  consideration  whidi  he  attained  with  the  English 
king  is  amply  proved  by  his  acting  (1423)  as  chief  mourner  at  his  funeral 
This,  however,  was  an  event  which  he  had  little  reason  to  regret,  as  it  opened  a 
prospect  of  his  obtaining  his  liberty,  a  circumstance  which  would  scarcely  have 
taken  place  during  the  life  of  Henry ;  or,  at  least,  while  that  prince  lived,  James 
could  not  look  forward  to  any  definite  period  for  the  termination  of  his  cap- 
tivity. 

The  duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  appointed  protector  of  England  on^  the  death 
of  Henry,  adopting  a  wiser  policy  with  regard  to  Scotland  than  that  monarch 
had  pursued,  ofifered  to  deliver  up  the  Scottish  king  on  payment  of  a  ransom  of 
forty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  within  six  years  by  half  yearly  payments,  and 
that  hostages  should  be  given  for  the  fJEUthful  liquidation  of  the  debt  The 
English,  disavowing  the  term  ransom  as  derogatory,  in  this  instance,  to  the  na^ 
ftional  character  and  dignity,  alleged  that  the  pecuniary  consideration  was  de- 
manded as  payment  of  the  king's  maintenance  while  in  England  ;  but  as  Henry 
V.  allowed  only  £700  »-year  for  this  purpose,  and  the  term  of  James's  captivity 
was  about  nineteen  years,  giving  thus  an  amount  of  something  more  than 
£13,000  altogether,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  they  did  not  intend  to  be  losers  by 
the  transaction — though,  as  the  money  was  never  paid,  they  certainly  were  not 
gainers.  After  a  good  deal  of  delay,  and  much  discussion  on  both  sides,  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  liberation  of  the  king  was  finally  adjusted  by  the  Scottish 
doners,  who  proceeded  to  London  for  that  purpose,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
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1439 ;  and  amongst  other  tecuritiei  for  the  ttipulated  turn,  tendered  that  of  tiie 
burghs  of  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen.  PreTiouriy  to  his  leann|r 
England,  James  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  duchess  dt  Clarence,  niece  oT 
Richard  IT.  To  this  lady  the  Scottish  monarch  had  been  long  attached.  Her 
beauty  had  inspired  his  muse,  and  was  the  fiequent  theme  <^  his  song.  Amwigrt 
the  poems  attributed  to  the  royal  poet,  there  is  one,  entitled  **  A  Saog  on  Ab- 
sence,'' beginning  **  Sen  tiiat  the  eyne  that  woricis  my  weiUhir,"  in  ivfaich  he 
bewails,  in  strains  breathing  the  warmest  and  most  ardent  attachment,  the^  ah> 
senoe  of  his  mistiess ;  and  in  the  still  more  elaborate  production  of  the  '*  King^ 
Quain,^  he  thus  speiiks  of  her : — 

<«  Of  hir  army,  the  form  gif  I  Sail  write 
Toward  her  goldin  haira  and  rich  atyre^ 
In  fiPBt  wise  osochit  with  perUs  white ; 
And  frets  balas  kmyog  as  the  fire. 
With  many  aneemerant  and  mphire ; 
And  on  liir  hide  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hewe 
Of  plumys  partit  rede,  and  white,  and  blue.'* 

In  this  beatttifiil  poem  the  enamoured  king  describes  himself  as  baring  first 
fallen  in  lore  with  his  future  queen,  as  she  was  walking  in  the  gardens 
under  the  tower  at  Windsor  in  which  he  was  confined. 

It  is  probable  that  he  lost  no  time  in  making  his  fair  enslarer  aware  of  the 
conquest  she  had  made,  and  it  is  also  likely  that  her  walks  under  the  tower  were 
not  rendered  less  frequent  by  the  disoovery.  The  splendour  of  Joanna's  dress, 
as  described  in  this  poem,  is  Tery  remarkable.  She  seems  to  hare  been  corered 
with  jewels,  and  to  hare  been  altogether  arrayed  in  the  utmost  magnificence ; 
not  improbably,  in  the  consdousness  of  the  eyes  that  were  upon  her.  The 
result,  at  all  events,  shows  that  the  captire  prince  must  hare  found  means  sooner 
or  later  of  communicating  with  the  fiur  idol  of  his  affections. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  church  of  St  Mary*s  Orery  in 
South wark ;  the  king  receiring  with  his  bride  as  her  marriage  portion,  a  dis- 
charge for  ten  thousand  pounds  of  his  ransom  money ! 

James  was  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age  when  he  was  restored  to  his  liberty 
and  his  kingdom.  Proceeding  first  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  celebrated  the 
festival  of  Easter,  he  afterwards  went  on  t6  Scone,  accompanied  by  his  queen, 
whero  they  were  both  solemnly  crowned ;  Murdoch  duke  of  Albany,  as  earl  of 
Fife,  performing  the  ceremony  of  installing  the  sovereign  on  the  throne. 

Immediately  after  the  coronation,  James  convoked  a  parliament  in  Perth, 
and  by  thto  proceedings  of  that  assembly,  gave  intimation  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
commencement  of  a  Tigorous  reign.  Amongst  many  other  wise  and  judicious 
ordinations,  this  national  council  enacted,  that  the  king's  peace  should  be  firmly 
held,  and  no  private  wars  allQwed,  and  that  no  man  should  travel  with  a  greater 
number  of  retainers  than  he  could  maintain ;  that  a  Sufficient  administration  of 
Jaw  be  appointed  throughout  the  realm ;  and  that  no  extortion  from  churchmen  or 
farmers  in  particular  be  admitted,  James  had  early  been  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  arresting  with  a  vigorous  and  unsparing  hand,  the  progress  of  that 
ayatem  of  fraud  and  rapine  to  which  the  country  had  be^n  a  prey  during  the 
regencies  that  preceded  his  accession  to  the  throne,  a  policy  which,  periiaps, 
though  both  necessary  and  just,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  he  cairied  too 
far,  or  at  least  prosecuted  with  a  mind  not  tempered  by  judicious  and  humane 
considerations.  When  first  informed,  on  his  arrival  in  the  kingdom,  of  the  law- 
lessness which  prevailed  in  it,  he  is  aaid  to  have  exdaimed,  *'  By  the  help  of 
God,  though  I  should  mySelf  lead  th^  life  of  a  dog,  I  shall  make  the  key  keep 
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the  GMtie,  ind  the  biuhsecure  ihe  cow.''  Than  such  a  resolution  asthif,  noUiiof 
could  haTe  been  wiser  or  more  praiseworthy,  and  he  certainly  did  all  he  oould^ 
and  probably  more  than  he  ought,  to  accomplish  the  desirable  end  which  the 
sentiment  proposes ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  indiscriminating  in  his 
▼engeance.  This  indiscrimination  may  be  only  apparent,  and  may  derire  its 
character  from  the  imperfectness  of  the  history  of  that  period ;  but  as  we  judge 
of  the  good  by  what  is  upon  record,  we  are  bound  to  judge  of  the  bad  by  the 
fame  rule ;  and  it  would  be  rather  a  singular  mischance,  if  error  and  misrepresen- 
tation were  always  and  exdustvely  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
certain,  that  a  remarkable  humanity,  or  any  remarkable  inclination  to  ihe  side  of 
mercy,  were  by  no  means  amongst  the  nund>er  of  James's  good  qualities,  numer- 
ous though  these  assuredly  were.  With  the  best  intentions  towards  the  improre- 
ment  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  bettering  of  the  conditi<m  oi  his  subjects,  James 
had  yet  the  misfortune  to  excite,  at  the  commencement  of  his  ceign,  a  very  geneial 
feeling  of  dissatisftction  with  his  goTomment. 

This,  amongst  the  aristocracy,  proceeded  from  the  sererity  with  which  he 
threatened  to  visit  their  ounces ;  and  amongst  the  common  people,  from  his 
having  imposed  a  tax  to  pay  the  ransom  money  stipulated  for  his  release  from 
captivity.  This  tax  was  proposed  to  be  levied  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pennies  in 
the  pound  on  all  sorts  of  produce,  on  farms  and  annual  rents,  cattle  and  grain, 
and  to  continue  for  two  years.  The  tax  was  with  great  difficulty  collected 
the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  the  popular  impatience  and  dissatisfaction  becamf 
so  general  and  so  marked,  that  the  king  thought  it  advisable  to  abandon  it;  and  the 
consequence  was,  as  already  remarked,  that  the  debt  was  never  discharged.  The 
reluctance  of  the  nation  to  pay  the  price  of  their  prince's  freedom  may  appear 
ungenerous,  and  as  implying  an  indifference  towards  him  personally ;  but  this  is  not 
a  necessary,  nor  is  it  the  only  conclusion  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance. It  it  probable  that  they  may  have  considered  the  demand  of  England  unrein 
sonable  and  unjust,  and  it  certainly  was  both,  seeing  that  James  was  no  prisoner  of 
war,  but  had  been  made  captive  at  a  time  when  the  two  kingdoms  were  at  peace 
with  each  other.  To  make  him  prisoner,  therefore,  and  make  him  pay  for  it  too, 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  rather  a  hard  case,  and  such  it  was'prob^ly  esteemed 
by  his  subjects.  The  policy  which  James  proposed  to  adopt,  was  not  limited  to 
the  suppression  oi  existing  evils  or  to  the  prevention  of  their  recurrence  in  time 
to  come,  but  extended  to  the  punishing  of  offenoes  long  since  committed,  and 
of  which,  in  many  instances,  though  we  are  told  the  results,  we  are  left  unin* 
formed  of  the  crime.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  had  ordered  the  arrest  of 
Walter,  eldest  son  of.Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  the  late  regent,  together  with 
that  of  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld,  and  Thomas  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock  ; 
and  soon  aflerwards,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  a  meeting  of  par- 
liament at  Perth,  which  he  had  convoked  probably  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  within  his  reach,  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  Murdoch  himself,  his  second  son, 
Alexander  Stewart,  the  earls  of  Douglas,  Angus,  and  March,  and  twenty  other 
gentlemen  of  note. 

The  vengeance,  however,  which  gave  rise  to  this  proceeding,  was  followed 
out  only  in  the  case  of  Albany  ;  at  least  his  punishment  only  is  recorded  in  the 
accounts  given  by  our  historians  of  this  transaction,  while  all  the  others  are 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight  without  any  further  notice  of  them  in  connexion 
with  that  event.  Indeed  the  whole  of  this  period  of  Scottish  history  is  exceed- 
ingly obscure ;  much  of  it  is  confused,  inconsistent,  and  inexplicable,  and  is 
therefore  indebted  almost  wholly  to  conjecture  for  any  interest  it  possesses,  and 
perhaps  no  portion  of  it  is  more  obscure  than  that  which  includes  the  occurrence 
which  has  just  been  alluded  ta     The  king's  vengeance  is  said  to  have  been 
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excluiiTely  aimed  at  Albany.  TheOy  wherefore  the  arreit  of  the  othen? 
Because,  it  is  said  they  were  the  friends  of  the  Uite  regent,  and  might  hare 
defeated  the  ends  of  justice  had  they  been  left  at  liberty,  or  at  least  might  hare 
been  treoblesome  in  the  erent  of  his  condemnation.  But  how  is  this  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  tact,  that  sereral  of  those  airested  with  Albany  were  of  the 
jury  that  found  him  guilty  on  his  trial,  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  afterwards  ? 
All  that  we  certainly  know  of  this  matter,  is,  that  Murdoch  was  committed  a  dose 
prisoner  to  Garlareroc  castle,  while  his  duchess,  Isabella,  shared  a  similar  fioe 
in  Tantallon,  and  that  the  king  immediately  after  seized  upon,  and  took  posses- 
iion  of  his  castles  of  Falkland  in  Fife,  and  Downe  in  Menteith  ;  that  soon  after- 
wards, Albany,  with  his  two  sons,  Walter  and  Alexander,  together  with  the  aged 
earl  of  Lennox,  were  brought  to  trial,  condemned  to  death,  and  beheaded.  The 
principal  offence,  so  far  as  is  known,  for  t>n  this  point  also,  there  is  much 
obscurity,  diarged  against  those  unfortunate  persons,  was  their  baring  dilapi- 
dated the  reyal  rerenues  while  the  king  was  captire  in  England.  The  fiite  of 
the  two  sons  of  the  regent,  who  were  remarkably  stout  and  handsome  young 
men,  excited  a  good  deal  of  commiseration.  The  moment  their  sentence  was 
pronounced,  they  were  led  out  to  execution.  Their  father  and  Lennox  were 
beheaded  on  the  following  day.  The  scene  of  this  tragedy  was  a  rising  ground 
immediately  adjoining  Stirling  castle. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  drcumstanoes  unknown  to  us  may  hare  warranted 
this  instance  of  sanguinary  sererity  on  tiie  part  of  the  king ;  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nate for  his  memory,  that  these  drcumstanoes,  if  they  did  exist,  should  be 
unknown ;  for  as  it  now  stands,  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  cruelty  in  this  case, 
as  well  as  some  others,  otherwise  than  by  alleging,  that  he  was  incapable  of 
inflicting  an  unmerited  punishment, — a  defence  more  generous  than  satisfiulory. 
The  parliaments,  howerer,  which  James  convoked,  continued  remarkable  for  the 
wisdom  ai  their  decrees,  for  the  number  of  salutary  laws  which  they  enacted, 
and  for  the  anxiety  generally  which  they  discorered  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom.  Amongst  the  most  curious  of  Uieir  laws  is  one  which  forbids  any  man 
who  has  accused  another,  from  being  of  the  jury  on  his  trial !  It  is  not  easy  to 
oonoeire  what  were  the  notions  of  jurisprudence  which  permitted  the  existence 
of  the  practice  which  this  statute  is  meant  to  put  an  end  to.  The  allowing  the 
accuser  to  be  one  of  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Uie  person  he  has  accused,  seems  an 
absurdity  and  impropriety  too  palpable  and  gross  to  be  apologiaed  for,  eren  by 
the  rudeness  and  barbarity  of  the  times.  Another  curious  statute  of  this  period 
enacts,  that  no  trareller  shall  lodge  with  his  friends,  but  at  the  common  inn. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  encourage  these  institutions,  only  about  this  time  first 
established  in  Sootbmd.  They  seem,  howerer,  very  soon  to  hare  become  popular, 
as  it  was  shortly  afterwards  enjoined  by  act  of  parliament,  that  no  one  should 
remain  in  tarems  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  This  of  courre  was  meant  only 
to  apply  to  those  who  resided  near  the  spot,  and  not  to  travellers  at  a  distance 
from  their  homes. 

The  subjugation  of  the  Highlands  and  Isles  next  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  stem  and  actire  monarch.  These  districts  were  in  the  most  lawless  state, 
and  neither  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  parliament  nor  the  king.  With 
die  view  of  introducing  a  better  order  of  things  into  these  sa?age  provinces,  and 
of  bringing  to  condign  punishment  some  of  the  most  turbulent  chieftains,  James 
assembled  a  parliament  at  Inremess,  and  specially  summoned  the  heads  of  the 
dans  to  attend  it.  The  summons  was  obeyed,  and  about  fifty  chieftains  of 
various  degrees  of  note  and  power  arrived  at  Inremess  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  were  all  made  prisoners ;  amongst  the  rest,  Alexander,  lord  of  the  Isles. 
Several  of  them  were  instantly  beheaded  after  a  summary  trial,  the  others  were 
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diftribnted  throughout  the  different  priions  of  the  kingdom,  or  kept  in  ward  at 
the  catties  of  the  nobility.  The  greater  part  of  ihem  were  afterwards  put  to 
death,  and  the  remainder  finally  reitoced  to  liberty.  With  a  degree  of  cruelty 
which  the  case  does  not  seem  to  warrant,  the  countess  of  Ross,  the  mother  of  the 
lord  of  the  Isles,  was  made  a  prisoner  along  with  her  son,  and  was  long'  detained 
in  captirity  in  die  island  of  Inch  Combe  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Alexander,  after 
a  year's  confinement,  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  country,  on  condition  that 
he  would  in  future  refisin  firom  all  acts  of  riolence ;  his  mother  in  the  mean 
time  being  held  a  hostage  for  his  good  conduct 

Equally  regardless,  however,  of  his  promises  and  the  predicament  of  his 
parent,  he,  soon  after  regaining  his  liberty,  with  a  large  body  of  followen 
attacked  and  burned  the  town  of  Inverness.  James,  to  roTenge  this  outrage, 
instantly  collected  an  army  and  marched  against  the  perpetrator,  whom  he  over- 
took in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lochaber.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  lord 
of  the  Isles,  who  is  said  to  have  had  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  under  him, 
was  totally  defeated.  Humbled  by  this  misfortune,  Alexander  soon  after  made 
an  attempt  to  procure  a  reconoiliation  with  the  king,  but  failing  in  this,  he 
finally  resdved  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign.  With  this 
yiew  he  came  privately  to  Edinburgh,  and  attired  only  in  his  shirt  and  drawers, 
he  placed  himself  before  the  high  idtar  of  Holyrood  diurch,  and  on  his  knees, 
in  presence  of  the  queen  and  a  number  of  nobles,  presented  his  naked  sword  to 
the  king.  For  this  act  of  humiliation  and  humble  submission,  his  life  was  spared ; 
but  he  ^ras  ordered  into  dose  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Tantallon.  Some 
curious  and  interesting  considerations  naturally  present  themselves  when  contem- 
plating  the  transactions  just  spoken  o£  Amongst  these  a  wonder  is  exdted  to 
find  the  summons  of  the  king  to  the  fierce,  lawless  chieftains  of  the  Highlands 
so  readily  obeyed.  To  see  them  walk  so  tamely  into  the  trap  which  was  laid 
for  them,  when  they  must  have  known,  from  the  previous  diaracter  of  the  king, 
that  if  they  once  placed  themsdves  within  his  reach,  they  might  be  assured  of 
being  subjected  to  punishmenL  Supposing,  again,  that  they  were  deceived  as  to 
his  intentions,  and  had  no  idea  that  he  meant  them  any  persond  violence,  but 
were  inveigled  within  his  power  by  fiiithless  assurances ;  it  then  becomes  matter 
oi  astonishment,  that  in  the  very  midst  of  their  dans,  in  the  heart  of  their  own 
country,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  inaccessible  retreats,  the 
long  should  have  been  able,  without  meeting  with  any  resistance,  to  take  into 
custody  and  carry  away  as  prisoners,  no  fewer  than  fifty  powerftd  diieftains,  and 
even  to  put  some  of  them  to  death  upon  the  spot  This  wonder  is  not  lessened 
by  finding  that  the  lord  of  the  Ides  himself  could  bring  into  the  field  ten  thou- 
sand men,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  others  could  muster  from  6ij%  hundred 
to  Owe  thousand  each ;  and  it  might  be  thought  that,  however  great  was  their 
enmity  to  eadi  other,  they  would  have  made  common  cause  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  and  have  all  united  in  rescuing  their  chiefs  from  the  hands  of  him  who  must 
have  appeared  their  common  enemy ;  but  no  such  efibrt  was  made,  and  the 
whole  Highlands  as  it  were  looked  quietly  on  and  permitted  their  chief  men  to 
be  carried  away  into  captivity.  In  the  midst  of  these  somewhat  inexplicable 
considerations,  however,  there  is  one  very  evident  and  remarkable  circumstance ; 
this  is  the  great  power  of  the  king,  which  codd  thus  enable  him  to  enforce  so 
sweeping  an  act  of  justice  in  so  remote  and  barbarous  a  part  of  his  kingdom ; 
and  perhaps  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  existence  of  that  extraordinary  power, 
and  of  terror  inspired  by  the  royd  name,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Scottish  history. 

The  parliament  of  James,  directed  evidently  by  the  spirit  of  the  monarch, 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  enact  the  most  sdutary  laws.     In  1437,  it  was 
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decreed,  Ihat  a  fine  of  len  poviide  ihould  be  Impoied  upon  haegmmt  wliOy  being 
•mnmoned,  ihould  refine  to  attend  parliament,  without  showing  eatiifiutory  came 
for  their  abeenoe ;  and  in  the  tame  year  leveal  acti  were  paie>d  for  the  piniidi> 
ment  of  murder  and  felony.  The  fint  of  theee  ade,  howoTer,  wae  repeiiled  in 
the  following  year,  by  introducing  a  new  ieiture  into  the  legiilature  of  the  kingw 
dom.  The  attendance  of  imaU  barons  or  ftoeholdeit  in  parikmentwai  dupensed 
withy  on  condition  tint  eadi  shire  sent  two  commissioners,  whose  expenses  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  fireeboldenL  Another  lingvlar  decree  was  also  passed  this 
year,  enjoining  the  sucoesMn  and  hein  of  prelates  and  barons  to  take  an  eatfi 
of  fidelity  to  the  queen.  This  was  an  unusual  proceeding ,  but  not  an  unwise 
one,  as  it  was  evidently  a  prorision  for  the  erent  of  the  king's  death,  should  it 
happen  during'the  minority  of  his  heir  and  suooesMNr.  It  did  so  haj^n ;  and 
though  history  is  silent  en  the  subject,  there  is  reason  to  belieTe  that  the  qoeea 
enjoyed  the  advantage  which  the  act  intended  to  secure  to  her. 

In  the  year  1498,  James  wisely  strengthened  the  Scottish  alliance  with  France, 
by  betrothing  his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  but  yet  in  her  infiuacy,  to  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  also  at  this  time  a  mere  child.  This  contract^ 
however,  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  the  year  1436,  when  the  dauphin  had 
attained  bis  thirteenth  year,  and  his  bride  her  twelfth.  The  marriage  eventually 
proved  an  exceedingly  unhappy  one.  The  husband  of  the  Scottish  princem  waa 
a  man  of  the  worst  dispositions,  and  unfoKnnately  there  were  others  about  him 
no  lem  remarkable  for  their  bad  qualities.  One  of  these,  Jamet  de  ViUy, 
imprened  him,  by  tales  which  wera  afterwards  proven  to  be  fake,  with  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  dauphinem's  fidelity.  Though  innocent,  the  unhappy  princess  waa 
so  deeply  aflbcted  by  the  infimious  accusations  whidi  were  brought  against  her, 
that  she  took  to  bed,  and  soon  after  died  of  a  broken  heart,  exclaiming  before 
she  expired,  "  Ah !  Jamet,  Jamet,  you  imve  gained  your  purpose  ;**  iwdi  mild 
but  affecting  exinemiona  being  all  that  her  hard  fate  and  the  malice  of  her  ene- 
mies could  elicit  from  the  dying  princess  Jamet  was  afterwards  proven,  in  a 
legal  investigation  which  took  place  into  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Margaret,  to 
be  a  '^  scoundrel''  and  **  common  liar."  The  death  of  this  princess  UMk  place 
nine  years  afier  the  mairiage,  and  seven  afier  the  deaA  of  her  lather ;  who, 
had  he  been  alive,  would  not,  it  is  probable,  have  permitted  the  treatment  of  his 
daughter  to  have  passed  without  some  token  of  his  resentment 

The  short  remaining  portion  of  James's  life,  either  from  the  defrctivenem  of 
the  records  of  that  period,  or  because  they  really  did  not  occur,  presents  us  with 
few  eventi  of  any  great  importance.  Amongst  those  worthy  of  any  notice,  wn^ 
a  commercial  league  of  one  hundred  years,  entered  into  between  Scotland  and 
Fhmders ;  the  paming  of  a  sumptuary  law,  forbidding  any  one  but  lords  and 
knights,  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs,  from  wearing  silks  and  fun;  a  decree 
declaring  all  Scotsmen  traiton  who  travel  into  England  widiout  the  king's  leaver 
Another  enjoined  all  barons  and  lords  hariog  lands  on  the  western  or  northern 
seas,  particulariy  those  opposite  to  the  islands,  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
galleys,  according  to  their  tenures ;  an  injunction  which  was  but  little  attended  to. 
In  1431,  James  renewed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  then  just  expiring, 
for  S:f9  years.  In  this  year  alio,  a  desperate  encounter  took  place  at  Inverlodiy, 
between  Donald  Balloch,  and  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Caithnen,  in  which  the 
former  waa  rictorioos.  The  earl  of  Caithnem,  with  sixteen  squires  of  his  ftmnly, 
fell  in  this  sanguinary  engagement  Another  conflict,  still  more  deadly,  took 
pbuse  about  the  same  time  in  Strathnavem,  between  Angus  Duff,  chief  of  the 
Mackays  of  that  district,  and  AngiM  Moray.  There  were  twelve  hundred  men 
on  either  side,  and  it  is  said,  that  on  the  termination  of  the  fight  there  were 
scarcely  nine  left  alive. 
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Jaawt,  hi  the  mcian  tinM,  proceeded  with  his  fytlem  of  hostility  to  tlie 
nobleSy  availing  himself  of  every  opportunity  irhich  presented  itself  of  humbling 
them,  and  of  lessening  their  power.  He  threw  into  prison  his  own  nephews, 
the  earl  of  DouglaSy  and  Sir  John  Kennedy,  and  procured  the  forfsiture  of  the 
estates  of  the  earl  of  llfarch.  The  reasons  for  the  lint  act  of  sererity  are  now 
unknown.  That  for  the  second  was,  that  the  earl  of  March's  father  had  been 
engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  kingdom  during  the  regency  of  Albany.  The 
policy  of  James  in  arraying  himself  against  his  nobles,  and  maintaining  an  at^ 
titode  of  hostility  towards  them  during  his  reign,  seems  of  very  questionable  pro* 
priety,  to  say  nothing  of  the  apparent  character  of  unmerited  severity  which  it 
assumes  in  many  instances.  He  no  doubt  found  on  his  arrival  in  the  kingdom, 
many  crimes  to  punish  amongst  that  dass,  and  much  feudal  tyranny  to  suppress; 
but  it  is  not  very  evident  that  his  success  would  have  been  less,  or  the  object 
which  he  aimed  at  less  surely  accomplished,  had  he  done  this  with  a  more  lenient 
hand.  By  making  the  nobles  liis  friends  in  place  of  his  enemies,  he  would  as- 
auredly  have  establi^ed  and  maintained  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  still  more 
eflectually  than  he  did.  They  were  men,  lude  as  they  were,  who  would  have 
yielded  a  submission  to  a  personal  aflbction  for  their  prince,  which  they  would, 
and  did  refuse  to  his  authority  as  a  ruler.  James  erred  in  aiming  at  governing 
by  fear,  when  he  should  have  governed  by  love.  A  splendid  proof  of  his  error 
in  this  particular  is  presented  in  the  conduct  of  his  great  grand-son,  James  IV. 
who  pursued  a  directly  opposite  course  with  regard  to  his  nobles,  and  with 
results  infinitely  more  lavourable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  kingdom.  Only 
one  event  now  of  any  moment  occurs  until  the  premature  death  of  James ; '  this 
is  the  siege  of  Roxburgh.  To  revenge  an  attempt  which  had  been  made  by 
the  English  to  intercept  his  daughter  on  her  way  to  France,  he  raised  an  army 
of,  it  has  been  computed,  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  marching  into  England, 
besieged  the  castle  of  Roxburgh ;  but  after  spending  fifteen  days  befmrethat  sjtrong- 
hold,  and  expending  nearly  all  the  missive  arms  in  the  kingdom,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  siege,  and  to  return  with  his  army  without  having  eflected 
any  thing  at  all  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  his  preparations,  or  the  pro- 
digious force  which  accompanied  hint  The  melancholy  catastrophe  in  which 
his  existence  terminated  was  now  fiist  approadiing, — the  result  of  his  own  harsh 
conduct  and  unforgiving  disposition. 

The  nobles,  wearied  out  with  his  oppreaiions,  seem  latterly  to  have  been  re- 
strained only  by  a  want  of  unanimity  amongst  themselves  from  revenging  the  in- 
juries they  had  sustained  at  hb  hands,  or  by  a  want  of  individual  resolution  to 
strike  the  fatal  blow.  At  length  one  appeared  who  possessed  the  courage  nece^ 
sary  ibr  the  petfwmance  ai  this  desperate  deed.  This  person  was  Sir  Robert 
Graham,  undo  to  the  earl  of  Strathem.  He  also  had  been  imprisoned  by 
James,  and  was  tiierefore  his  enemy  on  personal  as  well  as  general  grounds. 

At  this  crisis  of  the  dissatis&ction  of  the  nobles,  Graham  ofibred,  in  a  meeting 
of  the  latter,  to  state  their  grievances  to  the  king,  and  to  demand  the  redress  of 
these  grievances,  provided  those  who  then  heard  him  would  second  him  in  so 
doing.  Tiie  lords  accepted  his  offer,  and  pledged  themselves  to  support  him. 
Accordingly,  in  the  very  next  parliament  Graham  rose  up,  and  having  advanced 
to  where  the  king  was  seated,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said  ''  I  ax^. 
lest  you  in  the  name  of  all  die  three  estates  of  your  realm  here  assembled  in 
parliament,  for  as  your  people  have  sworn  to  obey  you,  so  are  you  constrained 
by  an  equal  oath  to  govern  by  law,  and  not  to  wrong  your  subjects,  but  in  jus- 
tice to  maintain  and  defend  them.^  Then  turning  round  to  the  assembled 
lords,  "  Is  it  not  thus  as  I  say  T^'  he  exdaimed ; — but  the  appeal  remained  nnan- 
swered.     ERher  awed  by  the  royal  presence,  or  thinking  that  Graham  had  gone 
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too  £u,  the  lovdf  meanly  dedined  to  aflbrd  him  tbe  support  whidi  they  had 
promiied  him.  That  Graham  had  done  a  rath  thing,  and  had  nid  more  than 
his  GoUeaguei  meant  he  should  have  said,  is  scarcely  an  apology  for  their 
deserting  him  as  they  did  in  the  hour  of  trial  They  ought  at  least  to  have  af- 
forded kdm  some  countenance,  and  to  have  acknowledged  so  much  of  his  reproof 
as  they  were  willing  should  have  been  administered ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  a  very  hirge  portion  of  its  spirit  was  theirs  also,  although  they  seem  to  haie 
lacked  the  courage  to  arow  it  Graham  was  instantly  ordered  into  confinement, 
and  was  soon  after  depriTed  of  all  his  possessions  and  estates,  and  banished  the 
kingdom.  Brooding  over  his  misfortunes,  and  breathing  Tengeanoe  against  him 
who  was  the  cause  of  them,  the  daring  exile  retired  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and  there  arranged  and  perfected  his  plans  of  rerenge.  He  first 
wrote  letters  to  the  king,  renouncing  his  allegiance  and  defying  his  wrath,  up- 
braiding him  with  being  the  ruin  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  and 
concluded  with  declaring  that  he  would  put  him  to  death  with  his  own  hand,  if 
opportunity  should  ofler.  The  answer  to  these  threats  and  defiances  was  a  piti- 
cUunation  which  the  king  immediately  issued,  promising  three  thousand  demies 
of  gold,  of  the  ndue  of  half  an  English  noble  each,  to  any  one  who  should 
bring  in  Graham  dead  or  alire. 

The  king's  proclamation,  however,  was  attended  with  no  efiect  The  ob- 
ject of  it  not  only  remained  in  safety  in  his  retreat,  but  proceeded  to  mature 
the  sdiemes  of  vengeance  which  he  meditated  against  his  sovereign.  He 
opened  a  correspondence  with  several  of  the  nobility,  in  which  he  unfolded  the 
treason  which  he  designed,  and  offered  to  assassinate  the  king  with  his 
own  hand. 

The  general  dislike  which  was  entertained  for  James,  and  which  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  aristocracy,  for  his  exactions  had  rendered  his  govern- 
ment obnoxious  also  to  the  common  pe<^le,  soon  procured  for  Graham  a 
powerful  co-operation ;  and  the  result  was,  that  a  regular  and  deep-laid  con- 
spiracy, and  which  included  even  some  of  the  king's  most  familiar  domestics, 
was  speedily  formed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  unconscious  <»f  the  fiite  which 
was  about  to  overtake  him,  had  removed  with  his  court  to  Perth  to  celebiate  the 
festival  of  Christmas.  While  on  his  way  thither,  according  to  p(^pular  tmdition, 
he  was  accosted  by  a  soothsayer,  who  forewarned  him  of  the  disaster  which  was 
to  happen  him.  *'  My  lord  king,'*  she  said,  for  it  was  a  prophetess  who  apoke, 
**  if  ye  pass  this  water,"  (the  Forth)  **  ye  shall  never  return  again  aUve."  The 
king  is  said  to  have  been  much  struck  by  the  oracular  intimation,  and  not  the 
less  so  that  he  had  read  in  some  prophecy  a  short  while  before,  that  in  that  year 
a  king  of  Scotland  should  be  slain.  The  monarch,  however,  did  not  himself 
deign  on  this  occasion  to  interrogate  the  soothsayer  as  to  what  she  meant,  but 
deputed  the  task  to  one  of  the  knights,  whom  he  desired  to  turn  aside  and  hold 
some  conversation  with  her.  This  gentleman  soon  after  rejoined  the  king,  and 
representing  the  prophetess  as  a  foolish  inebriated  woman,  recommended  to  his 
majesty  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  she  had  said.  Accordingly  no  further 
notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  circumstance.  The  royal  party  crossed 
the  water  and  arrived  in  safety  atPerth ;  the  king,  with  his  family  and  domestics, 
takhig  up  his  residence  at  the  Dominicans'  or  Black&iars'  monastery.  The 
conspirators,  in  the  mean  time,  fully  informed  of  hii  motions,  had  so  fiv  oomr* 
pleted  their  arrangements  as  to  have  fixed  the  night  on  which  he  should  be  as- 
sassinated. This  was,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  night  of  the  second 
Wednesday  of  lent,  or  the  S7th  day  of  February ;  by  others,  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  lent,  or  between  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fint  of  that  month,  in  the  year 
14.37 ;  and  the  latter  is  deemed  the  more  accurate  date.     James  spent  the  earlier 
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part  of  Um  •vening  in  playing  dieu  with  one  of  his  knighti,  whom,  for  hit  romnrlc- 
able  devotion  to  the  fair  aex  he  humorously  nicknamed  the  King  of  Love.  The 
king  was  in  high  spirits  during  the  progress  of  the  gamey  and  indulged  in  a  number 
of  jokes  at  the  expense  of  his  brother  king ;  but  the  dark  hints  whidi  he  had 
had  of  hu  &te,  seemed,  as  it  were  in  spite  of  himself^  to  have  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  him,  and  were  always  present  to  him  even  in  his  merriest  moods,  and 
it  was  eridently  under  this  feding  that  he  said — ^more  in  earnest  than  in  joke, 
though  he  endearoured  to  give  it  the  latter  character — to  his  antagonist  in  the 
game, ''  Sir  King  of  Love,  it  is  not  long  since  I  read  a  prophecy  which  foretold 
that  in  this  year  a  king  should  be  slain  in  this  land,  and  ye  know  well,  sir,  that 
there  ai-e  no  kings  in  this  realm  but  you  and  I.  I  therefore  advise  you  to  look 
carefully  to  your  own  safety,  for  I  give  you  warning  that  I  shall  see  that  mine 
is  sufficiently  provided  for."  Shortly  after  this  a  number  of  lords  and  knights 
thronged  into  the  king's  chamber,  and  the  mirth,  pastime,  and  joke  went  on 
with  increased  vigour.  In  the  midst  of  the  revelry,  however,  the  king  received 
another  warning  of  his  approaching  fate.  ''  My  lord,**  said  one  of  his  favourite 
squires,  tempted  probably  by  the  light  tone  of  the  conveiwtion  which  was  going 
forward,  ''  Ihave  dreamed  that  Sir  Robert  Graham  should  have  slain  you.'* 
The  earl  of  Orkney,  who  was  present,  rebuked  the  squire  for  the  impropriety  of 
his  speech,  but  the  king,  differently  affected,  said  that  he  himself  had  dreamed 
a  terrible  dream  on  the  very  night  of  which  his  attendant  spoke. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  night  wore  on,  and  all  still  remained  quiet  in  and 
around  the  monastery ;  but  at  this  very  moment,  Graham,  with  tliree  hundred 
fierce  Highlanders,  was  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood,  waiting  the  midnight 
hour  to  break  in  upon  the  ill-iated  monarch.  The  mirth  and  pastime  in  the 
king's  chamber  continued  until  supper  was  served,  probably  about  nine  o'clock 
at  nigfaL  As  the  hour  of  this  repast  approached,  however,  all  retired  ex- 
cepting the  earl  of  Athol  and  Bobert  Stuart,  the  king's  nephew,  and  one  of  his 
greatest  favourites,-*.considerations  whid^  could  not  bind  him  to  the  unfortu. 
nate  monarch,  for  he  too  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  did  more  than  any 
one  of  them  to  fiu»litate  the  murderous  intentions  of  his  colleagues,  by  destroy- 
ing the  fiistenings  of  the  king's  chamber  door.  After  supper  the  amusements  of 
the  previous  part  of  the  evening  were  resumed,  and  chess,  music,  singing,  and 
the  reading  of  romances,  wiled  away  the  next  two  or  three  hours.  On  this  fatal 
evening  another  circumstance  occurred,  which  might  have  aroused  the  suspicions 
of  the  king,  if  he  had  not  been  most  unaccountably  insensible  to  the  frequent  hints 
and  indirect  intimations  which  he  had  received  of  some  imminent  peril  hang- 
ing over  him.  The  same  woman  who  had  accosted  him  before  crossing  the  firth 
again  appeared,  and  knocking  at  his  chamber  door  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
sought  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  king.  **  Tell  him,"  she  said  to  the 
usher  who  came  forth  from  the  apartment  when  she  knodced,  **  that  I  am  the 
same  woman  who  not  long  ago  desired  to  speak  with  him  when  he  was  about  to 
cross  the  sea,  and  that  I  have  something  to  say  to  him."  The  usher  immediate- 
ly conveyed  the  message  to  the  king,  but  he  being  wholly  engrossed  by  the 
game  in  which  he  was  at  the  instant  engaged,  merely  ordered  her  to  return  on 
the  morrow.  *'  Well,"  replied  the  disappointed  soothsayer,  as  she  at  the  fiist 
Interview  affected  to  be,  <<  ye  shall  all  of  you  repent  that  I  was  not  permitted 
just  now  to  speak  to  the  king."  The  usher  lau^ng  at  what  he  oonceived  to 
be  the  expmsions  of  a  fool,  ordered  the  woman  to  b^one,  and  she  obeyed. 
The  night  was  now  wearing  late,  and  the  king,  having  put  an  end  to  tfie 
evening's  amusements,  called  for  the  parting  cup.  This  drunk,  the  party  broke 
up,  and  James  retired  to  his  bed-chamber,  whm  he  found  the  queen  and  her 
Isdies  amusing  themselves  with  cheerful  conversation.  The  king,  now  in  ha# 
m.  2  G 
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nighiigown  and  tltppert,  placed  himielf  before  the  fire,  and  joined  te  the 
badinago  which  waa  going  forward.  At  this  moment  the  king  wai  niddenly 
startled  by  a  great  noiae  at  the  outside  of  his  chamber  door,  or  rather  in  the 
passage  which  led  to  iL  The  sounds  were  those  of  a  crowd  of  armed  men 
pressing  hurriedly  forward.  There  was  a  loud  clattering  and  jingling  of  anas 
and  armour,  accompanied  by  the  gleaming  of  torches.  The  king  seems  to  hars 
instantly  apprehended  danger,  a  feeling  which  either  he  had  communicated  to 
the  ladies  in  the  apartment,  or  they  had  of  themselres  conoeiTed,  for  they  im- 
mediately rushed  to  the  door  with  the  view  of  securing  it,  but  they  found  all  the 
iaatenings  destroyed,  and  a  bar  which  should  have  been  there  remoTod. 

This  being  intimated  to  the  king,  he  called  out  to  the  ladies  to  hold  iast  the 
door  as  well  as  they  could,  until  he  could  find  something  wherewith  to  defi»nd 
himself;  and  he  flew  to  the  window  of  the  apartment  and  endeavoured  to  wrench 
away  one  of  the  iron  staunchions  for  this  purpose,  but  the  bar  resisted  all  his 
eflbrts.  In  this  moment  of  horror  and  despair,  the  unhappy  monarch  next  seised 
the  tongs,  which  lay  by  the  fireside/ and  by  their  means,  and  with  some  desperate 
eflbrts  of  personal  strength,  he  tore  up  a  portion  of  the  floor,  and  instantly  descend- 
ing through  the  aperture  into  a  mean  receptacle  which  was  underneath  the  cham- 
ber, drew  the  boards  down  afler  him  to  their  original  position.  In  the  mean  time 
the  ladies  had  contrived  to  keep  out  the  conspirators,  and,  in  this  efibrt,  it  is  said, 
Catharine  Douglas  had  one  of  her  arms  broken,  by  baring  thrust  it  into  the  wall 
in  place  of  the  bar  which  had  been  removed.  The  assasBins,  however,  at  length 
forced  their  way  into  the  apartment ;  and  here  a  piteous  scene  nowensued.  The 
queen  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  bereft  of  speech  and  of  all  power  of 
motion  by  her  terror,  while  her  ladies,  several  of  whom  were  severely  hurt  and 
wounded,  filled  the  apartment  with  the  most  lamentable  cries  and  shrieks: 

One  of  the  rufilans  on  entering  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  the  queen,  and 
would  have  killed  her  outright,  but  for  the  interference  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir 
Robert  Graham,  who,  perceiring  the  dastard  about  to  repeat  the  blow,  exclaimed 
''  What  would  ye  do  to  the  queen  ?  for  shame  of  yourself,  she  is  but  a  woman ; 
let  us  go  and  seek  the  king.''  The  conspirators,  who  were  all  armed  with 
swords,  daggers,  axes,  and  other  weapons,  now  proceeded  to  seardh  for  the  king. 
They  examined  all  the  beds,  presses,  and  other  probable  places  of  concealment, 
overturned  forms  and  chairs,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the  kin^  could  not  be  found,  nor 
could  they  conceive  how  he  had  escaped  them.  The  conspirators,  baulked  In 
their  pursuit,  dispersed  themselves  throughout  the  diflbrent  apartments  to  extend 
their  search.  This  creating  a  silence  in  the  apartment  immediately  above  the  king, 
the  unfortunate  monarch  conceived  the  conspirators  had  entirely  withdrawn,  and 
in  his  impatience  to  get  out  of  his  disagreeable  situation,  called  out  to  the  ladiea 
to  bring  him  sheets  for  that  purpose.  In  the  attempt  which  immediately  followed 
to  raise  him  up  by  these  means,  Eliaabeth  Douglas,  another  of  the  queen's  wait- 
]ng*maids,  ieU  into  the  hole  in  whidi  the  king  was  concealed.  At  this  moment, 
Thoniaa  Chambers,  one  of  the  assassins,  and  who  was  also  one  of  the  king's 
domestics,  entered  the  apartment,  and  perceiring  the  opening  in  the  floor,  he 
immediately  proceeded  towards  it,  and  looking  down  into  the  cellar,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  torch  discovered  the  king. 

On  descrying  the  object  of  his  search,  Chambers  exultingly  called  out  to  his 
companions,  ''  Sirs,  the  bride  is  found  for  whom  we  sought,  and  for  whom  we 
have  caroled  here  all  night"  The  joyfiil  tidings  instantly  brought  a  crowd  of 
the  Gonspiiators  to  the  spot,  and  amongst  the  rest.  Sir  John  Hall,  who,  with  a 
large  knife  in  his  hand,  hastily  descended  to  the  king*^  hiding-place.  The 
latter,  however,  who  was  a  man  of  great  personal  strength,  instantly  seieed  the 
aanssin  and  thaew  him  down  at  his  feet ;  and  hii  brother,  who  followed,  shared 
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the  f^ne  treatment— the  king  holding  them  both  by  their  throalt^  and  with  tuch  a 
powerful  graepy  thai  they  bore  marks  of  Ihe  nolenoe  for  a  month  afterwardi. 
The  unfortunate  monardi  now  endeavoured  to  wrest  their  knives  from  the  assas- 
sinsy  and  in  the  attempt  had  his  hands  severely  cut  and  mangled. 

Sir  Robert  Graham,  who  had  hitherto  been  mexely  looldog  on,  now  seeing 
that  the  HalJs  could  not  accomplish  the  murder  of  the  king,  also  descended,  and 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  Unable  to  cope  with  them  all,  and 'exhausted 
with  the  fearfiil  struggle  which  he  had  nmintained  with  the  two  assassins ;  wea- 
ponless and  dlsabM  in  his  hands,  the  king  implored  Graham  for  mercy. 
''  Gruel  tyrant,"  replied  the  legidde,  '^  thou  hadst  never  mercy  on  thy  kindred 
nor  on  others  who  fell  witliin  thy  power,  and  therefore,  thou  shalt  have  no 
mercy  from  me."  **  Then  I  beseech  thee,  for  the  salvation  of  my  smd,  that  thou 
wilt  peimit  me  to  have  a  confessor,"  said  the  miserable  prince.  **  Tboa  shalt 
have  no  confessor  but  the  sword,'*  replied  Graham,  thrusting  his  vktim  through 
the  body  with  his  weapon.  The  king  fell,  but  the  stroke  was  not  instantly  fateL 
He  continued  in  the  most  piteous  tones  to  supplicate  mercy  from  his  murdeier, 
offering  him  half  his  kingdom  if  he  would  but  spare  his  life.  The  heart-rending 
appeals  of  the  hapless  monarch  shook  even  Graham's  resolution,  and  he  was 
about  to  desist  from  doing  him  further  injury,  when  his  intentions  being  per- 
ceived by  the  conspirators  from  above,  they  called  out  to  him  that  if  he  did  not 
complete  the  deed,  he  should  himself  suAer  death  at  their  hands.  .  Uiged  on  by 
this  threat,  the  three  assanins  again  attadced  the  king,  and  finally  despatched 
him,  having  inflicted  sixteen  deadly  wounds  on  his  chest,  besides  others  on 
diflbrent  parts  of  his  body.  As  if  every  circumstance  which  could  facilitate  his 
death  had  conspired  to  secure  that  event,  it  happened  that  the  king,  some 
days  before  he  was  murdered,  had  directed  that  an  aperture  in  the  place  where 
he  had  concealed  himself,  and  by  which  he  might  have  escaped,  should  be  built 
up,  as  the  balls  with  which  he  played  at  tennis  in  the  court  yard  were  apt  to  be 
lost  in  it  After  completing  the  murder  of  the  king,  the  asnssins  sought  for  the 
queen,  whom,  dreading  her  vengeance,  they  proposed  to  put  also  to  death ;  but 
die  had  escaped.  A  rumour  of  the  tragical  scene  that  was  enacting  at  the 
monastery  having  spread  through  the  town,  great  numbers  of  the  citizens  and  of 
the  king's  servants,  with  arms  and  torches  hastened  to  the  spot,  but  too  late,  to 
the  assiitanoe  of  &e  murdered  monarch.  The  conspirators,  however,  all  escaped 
hr  the  time,  excepting  one,  who  was  killed  by  Sir  David  Dunbar,  who  had  him- 
self three  fingers  cut  oflTin  the  contest  This  brave  knight  had  alone  attacked 
the  flying  conspirators,  but  was  overpowered  and  left  disabled. 

In  less  than  a  month,  such  was  the  activity  of  the  queen's  vengeance,  all 
the  principal  actors  in  this  appalling  tragedy  were  in  custody,  and  were  after- 
wards put  to  the  most  horriUe  deaths.  Stuart  and  Chambers,  who  were  the  first 
taken,  were  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered,  having  been  previously  lacerated  all 
over  with  sharp  instruments.  Graham  was  carried  through  Ihe  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh in  a  cart,  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity,  with  his  right  hand  nailed  to  an 
aprigbt  post,  and  surrounded  with  men,  who,  with  sharp  hooks  and  knives,  and 
red  hot  irons,  kept  constantly  tearing  at  and  burning  his  miserable  body,  until 
he  was  completely  covered  with  wounds.  Having  undergone  this,  he  was  again 
thrown  into  prison,  and  on  the  following  day  brought  out  to  execution. 
The  wretched  man  had,  when  released  from  his  tortures,  wrapped  himself  in  a 
coarse  woollen  Scottish  plaid,  which  adhering  to  his  wounds,  caused  him  much 
pain  in  the  removal.  When  this  operation  was  performed,  and  it  was  done 
with  no  gentle  hand,  the  miserable  suflerer  fiiinted,  and  fell  to  the  ground  with 
the  agony«  On  recovering,  which  he  did  not  do  for  nearly  a  quarter,  of  an  hour, 
he  said  to  those  aroufid  him,  that  the  rude  manner  in  which  the  mantle  had 
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bMn  remoired,  had  given  him  greater  pain  than  any  he  had  yet  tufleiedy  To 
inareaie  the  honors  of  his  situation,  his  son  was  diflembowelled  alive  before  his 
face. 

James  I.  perished  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  an  actual  reign  of 
thirteen  yearn  His  progeny  were,  a  son,  his  successor^  and  five  daughten. 
These  were,  Bfargaret,  married  to  the  dauphin  ;  Isabella,  to  FVnmcis,  duke  of 
Bretagna ;  Eleanor^  to  Sigismund,  archduke  of  Austria ;  Mary,  to  the  count 
de  Boucquan ;  and  Jean,  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  afterwards  earl  of  Morton* 

JAMES  lY.,  king  of  Scots,  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  IIL  by  Maigsret, 
daughter  of  Christiem,  king  of  Denmark ;  and  was  bom  in  the  month  of 
March,  1473.  Of  the  manner  of  his  education  no  record  has  been  preserved ; 
but  it  was  probably  good,  as  his  fiither,  whatever  might  be  his  faults,  appears  to 
have  been  a  monarch  of  considerable  taste  and  refinement  In  the  year  1488, 
a  large  party  of  nobles  rebelled  against  James  III.  on  account  of  various  arbi- 
trary proceedings  with  which  they  were  displeased ;  and  the  king,  on  going  to 
the  north  to  raise  an  army  for  their  suppression,  left  his  son,  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir,  in  the  keeping  of  Shaw  of  Sauchie,  governor  of  Stirling  castle. 
While  the  king  was  absent,  the  confederate  nobles  prevailed  on  Shaw  to  sur. 
render  his  cfaa^ ;  and  the  prince  was  then  set  up  as  their  nominal,  but,  it 
would  appear,  involuntary  leader.  The  parties  met,  July  II,  at  Sauchie,  near 
Stirling ;  and  the  king  fell  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  his  subjects.  The 
subject  of  the  present  memoir  then  mounted  the  throne,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age. 

Neither  the  precise  objects  of  this  rebellion,  nor  the  real  nature  of  the 
prince's  concern  in  its  progress  and  event,  are  distinctly  known.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  James  IV.  always  oonudered  himself  as  liable  to  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  for  his  share,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  in  his  &ther's  death ;  and  ac- 
cordingly wore  a  penitential  chain  round  his  body,  to  which  he  added  new 
weight  every  year ;  and  even  contemplated  a  still  more  conspicuous  expiation 
of  his  supposed  ofibnce,  by  undertaking  a  new  crusade.  Whatever  miglit  be  the 
guilt  of  the  prince,  the  nation  had  certainly  no  cause  to  regret  the  death  of  James 
III.,  except  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  while  they  had  every 
thing  todiope  from  the  generous  young  monarch  who  was  his  sacoessor. 

James  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  every  quality  necessary  to  render  a  sove- 
reign beloved  by  his  subjects ;  and  perhaps  no  prince  ever  enjoyed  so  large  a 
portion  of  personal  regard,  of  intense  aflbction,  as  did  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  His 
manner  was  gentle  and  affable  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  whatever  might 
be  their  rank  or  degree.  He  was  just  and  impartial  in  his  decrees,  yet  never  in- 
flicted punishment  without  strong  and  visible  reluctance.  He  listened  willingly 
andreauiily  to  admonition,  and  never  discovered  either  impatience  or  resentment 
while  his  errors  were  placed  before  him.  He  took  every  thing  in  good  part, 
and  endeavoured  to  amend  the  faults  pointed  out  by  hk  advisen.  He  was 
generous,  even  to  a  feult ;  magnificent  and  princely  in  all  his  habits,  pursuits, 
and  amusements.  His  mind  was  acute,  and  dignified,  and  noble.  He  excelled 
in  all  warlike  exercises  and  manly  accomplishments ;  in  music,  horsemanship, 
and  the  use  of  sword  and  spear.  Nor  was  his  personal  appearance  at  variance 
with  this  elevated  character.  His  form,  which  was  of  the  middle  siie,  waa  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  yet  stout  and  muscular,  and  his  countenance  had  an  ex- 
pression of  mildness  and  dignity  that  instantly  predisposed  all  who  looked  upon 
it  to  a  strong  attachment  to  its  possessor. 

His  bravery,  like  his  generosity,  was  also  in  the  extreme :  it  was  romantic. 
Altogether,  he  was  unquestionably  the  most  chivalrous  prince  of  his  day  in 
Europe.     A  contemporary  poet  bears  testimony  to  this  part  of  his  character : — 
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«  And  jB  ChrisUtti  priaoea,  wiuaoorer  ye  be, 
If  ye  be  destitute  of  a  noble  captayne, 
Take  James  of  Scotland  for  his  audadtie 
And  proTed  manhood,  if  ye  will  laude  attayne ; 
Let  him  have  the  fonvarde,  hare  ye  no  dlsdayne, 
Nor  indignation ;  for  never  Idng  was  borne 
That  of  ought  of  warr  can  showe  the  unioome. 

For  if  that  he  take  once  his  spears  in  hand, 
Against  these  Turkes  strongly  with  it  to  ride. 
None  shall  be  able  his  stroke  for  to  withstatade 
Nor  belbre  his  face  so  hardy  to  abide ; 
Yet  this  his  manhood  increaseth  not  his  pride, 
But  ever  sheweth  be  meknes  and  humilitie, 
In  word  or  dede,  to  hye  and  lowe  degree.  " 

A  neglected  edncation  left  him  almost  totally  ignorant  of  letters,  but  not 
without  a  high  relish  for  their  beauties.  He  delighted  in  poetry,  and  possessed 
a  mind  attuned  to  all  its  finer  sympathies. 

The  design  of  the  rebel  lords  in  taking  arms  against  their  sovereign,  James 
III.,  being  merely  to  free  themselves  from  his  weak  and  tyrannical  government^ 
without  prejudice  to  his  heirs,  his  son  James  IV.  was,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  prodaimed  king,  and  was  formally  invested  with  that  dig- 
nity  at  Scone.  However  violent  and  unlawful  were  the  proceedings  which  thus 
prematurely  elevated  James  to  the  throne,  the  nation  soon  felt  a  benefit  from 
the  change  which  these  proceedings  efibcted,  that  could  scarcely  have  been 
looked  for  from  an  administration  originating  in  rebellion  and  regicide.  The 
several  parliaments  which  met  after  the  accession  of  the  young  king,  passed  a 
number  of  wise  and  salutary  laws,  encouraging  trade,  putting  down  turbulence 
and  faction,  and  enjoining  the  strict  execution  of  justice  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  prince  and  his  noUes  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  each  other, 
and  the  people  in  both.  This  good  understanding  with  the  former,  the  king 
encouraged  and  promoted,  by  inviting  them  to  frequent  tournaments  and  other 
amusements,  and  warlike  exercises,  in  accordance  with  his  own  chivalrous  spirit, 
and  adapted  to  their  rude  tastes  and  habits.  These  toumamenti  were  exceed* 
ingly  splendid,  and  were  invested  with  all  the  romance  of  the  brightest  days  of 
chivalry.  Ladies,  lords,  and  knights,  in  the  most  gprgeous  attire  crowded 
round  the  lists,  or  from  draperied  balconies,  witnessed  the  combats  that  took 
place  within  them.  James  himself  always  presided  on  these  occasions,  and  often 
exhibited  his  own  prowess  in  the  lists;  and  there  were  few  who  could  success- 
fully compete  with  him  with  spear,  sword,  or  battle  axe.  Stranger  knights 
from  distant  countries,  attracted  by  the  chivalric  £Eune  of  the  Scottish  court,  fre- 
quently attended  and  took  part  in  these  tournaments,  but,  it  is  said,  did  not  in 
Inauy  instances  prove  themselves  better  men  at  their  weapons  than  the  Scottish 
knights.  One  of  the  rules  of  these  encounters  was,  that  the  victor  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  his  opponent's  weapon ;  but  when  this  was  a  spear,  a  pune  of 
gold,  a  gift  from  the  Idng,  was  attached  to  the  point  of  it  These  trophies  were 
delivered  to  the  conquevOT  by  the  monarch  himself.  The  people  were  delighted 
with  these  magnificent  and  warlike  exhibitions,  and  wiUi  their  generous  and 
chivalrous  author.  Nor  were  the  actora  themselves^  the  nobles,  less  gratified 
with  them,  or  less  afiectedby  the  high  and  princely  spirit  whence  they  emanated. 
They  brought  them  into  frequent  and  familiar  contact  with  their  sovereign,  and 
nothing  more  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  James  to  attach  them  warmly  and  de- 
votedly to  his  person.     His  kind  and  a&ble  manner  accomplished  the  rest. 
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By  fueh  meant  he  wae  not  only  without  a  liagle  enemy  amongit  the  aritto- 
cracy,  but  all  of  them  would  have  ihed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  hie 
defence,  and  a  day  came  when  nearly,  all  of  them  did  sa  In  ihort^  the  wiiett 
policy  could  not  hare  done  more  in  uniting  the  aflections  of  prince  and  peen, 
than  waa  acoompliehed  by  those  warlike  pastimes,  aided  as  they  were  by  the 
amiable  manners  of  the  monarch. 

Not  satisfied  with  discharging  his  duty  to  his  subjects,  from  his  high  plaoe  on 
the  throne,  James  frequenUy  descended,  and  disguiiing  his  person — a  praotioe 
to  which  his  successor  was  also  much  addicted — ^roamed  through  the  country  ua. 
armed  and  unattended,  inquiring  into  his  own  reputation  amongst  the  common 
people,  and  endeaTOuring  to  learn  what  faults  himself  or  his  goremment  were 
dunged  with.  On  these  occasions  he  lodged  in  the  meanest  horels,  and  en- 
couraged the  inmates  to  speak  their  minds  freely  regarding  their  king;  and 
there  is  little  doubt,  that,  as  his  conduct  certainly  merited  it,  so  he  must  have 
been  frequently  gratified  by  their  replies.  The  young  monarch,  howoTer,  was 
charged  with  stepping  aside  occasionally  in  his  rambles  from  this  laudable 
though  somewhat  romantic  pursuit,  and  paying  Tisits  to  any  of  his  fair  acquain- 
tances whose  residence  happened  to  be  in  his  way;  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  con- 
trived they  should  very  often  be  so  situated. 

Unfortunately  for  his  courtiers,  James  conoeiTed  that  he  possessed,  and  not 
improbably  actually  did  possess  considerable  skill  in  suigery  and  medicine,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  royal  surgeon's  interference  in  cases  of  ail- 
ment was  oftener  dreaded  than  desired,  although  Lindsay  says,  that  "  thair 
was  none  of  that  profession  (the  medical)  if  they  had  any  dangerous  cure  in 
hand  but  would  have  craTod  his  adwyse.'*  Compliments,  however,  to  a  king's 
excellence  in  any  art  or  science  are  always  suspicious,  and  this  of  Lindsay^  is 
not  associated  with  any  circumstances  whidi  should  give  it  a  claim  to  exemption 
from  such  a  feeling. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  young  monarch  was  a  rashness  and  im- 
petuosity of  temper.  This  frequently  led  him  into  ill4imed  and  ill-judged  hos- 
tilities with  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  and,  conjoined  with  a  better  quality, 
his  generosity,  induced  him  to  second  the  pretensions  of  the  impostor  Perkin 
Warbeck  to  the  crown  of  England.  That  adventurer  arrived  at  James's  oourt 
(1496),  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  followers,  all  attired  in  magnificent 
habits,  and  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Scottish  king  to  enable  him  to  recover 
what  he  represented  as  his  birth-right  Prepossessed  by  the  elegant  man- 
ner and  noble  bearing  of  the  impostor,  and  readily  beliering  the  story  of  his 
misfortunes,  which  was  supported  by  plausible  evidence,  the  generous  monardi 
at  once  receired  him  to  his  arms,  and  not  only  entertained  him  for  some  time 
at  his  court,  but,  much  against  the  will  of  his  nobles,  mustered  an  army,  and, 
with  Warbeck  in  his  company,  marched  at  the  head  of  it  into  England, 
to  reinstate  his  proteg^  in  what  he  believed  to  be  his  right,  at  the  point 
of'  the  sword, — a  project  mudi  more  indicatiTO  of  a  warm  and  generous  heart, 
than  of  a  prudent  head.  The  enterprise,  as  might  have  been  expected,  waa  un- 
successful James  had  counted  on  a  rising  in  England  in  behalf  of  tiie.pie- 
tonder,  but  being  disappointed  in  this,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt 
and  to  return  to  Holyrood.  The  king  of  JEngland  did  not  retaliate  on  James 
this  invasion  of  his  kingdom ;  but  he  demanded  from  him  the  person  of  the  im- 
postor. With  this  request,  however,  the  Scottish  king  was  much  too  magnanimous 
to  comply ;  and  he  not  only  refused  to  accede  to  it,  but  furnished  Wart>eck  with 
vessels  and  necessaries  to  carry  him  to  Ireland,  whither  he  now  proceeded. 
James  is  fiilly  relieved  from  the  charge  of  credulity  which  might  appear  to  lie 
against  him  for  so  readily  confiding  in  W^riied^  lepreMDtationi^  by  the  extreme 
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plausibility  whidi  mm  attached  to  them,  and  by  the  ttrongly  oorrobontiTa  dr- 
cumrtancas  by  which  they  weve  attended.  He  is  also  as  entirely  reUered  from 
the  imputation  of  oonniring  in  the  inqnietmie — an  aoowation  which  has  been 
insinuated  against  him-^by  the  circumstance  of  his  hanng  gi?en  a  near  relation 
of  his  own,  Catharine  Gordon,  a  daughter  of  lord  Huntly^S,  in  marriage  to  the 
impostor,  which  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  belioTed  he  would  have  done  had  ho 
known  the  real  chsracter  of  Warbeck. 

The  species  of  roring  life  which  the  young  monarch  led,  was  now  about 
to  be  circumscribed,  if  not  wholly  terminated,  by  his  entering  into  the  married 
atateu  This  he  avoided  as  long  as  he  possibly  could,  and  oontrived  to  escape 
IVom  it  till  he  had  attained  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  Henry  of  £ngland, 
howefer,  who  had  always  been  more  desirous  of  Jameses  friendship  than  his  hos- 
tility, and  had  long  entertained  views  of  securing  the  former  by  a  matrimonial 
connexion  with  his  family,  at  length  succeeded  in  procuring  James's  consent  to 
marry  his  daughter  Margaret,  an  event  which  took  place  in  1503. 

Whatever  reluctance  the  monarch  might  have  had  to  resign  his  liberty,  he  was 
not  wanting  in  gallantry  to  his  fair  partner  when  she  came  to  claim  it  He 
first  waited  upon  her  at  Newbattle,  where  he  entertained  her  with  his  own  per- 
formance on  the  daricfaords  and  lute,  listened  to  specimens  of  her  own  skill  in 
the  same  art  on  bended  knee,  and  altogether  conducted  himself  like  a  true  and 
faithful  knight  He  also  exhibited  a  care  and  elegance  in  his  dress  on  this  oc- 
casion, suffidently  indicative  of  his  desire  to  please.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  blads 
velvet  jacket,  bordered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  furred  with  white ;  and  when 
he  afterwards  conducted  his  bride  from  DaJkeith  to  Edinburgh,  which  he  did, 
strange  to  tell,  seated  on  horseback  behind  him,  he  appeared  in  a  jadcet  of 
cloth  of  gold,  bordered  with  purple  velvet,  furred  with  black,  a  doublet  of  violet 
satin,  scarlet  hose,  the  collar  of  his  shirt  studded  with  precious  stones  and  pearis, 
with  long  gilt  spurs  projecting  from  tha  heels  of  his  boots. 

By  the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract,  the  young  queen,  who  was  only  in 
her  fourteenth  year  when  she  was  wedded  to  James,  was  to  be  conducted  to 
Scotland  at  the  expense  of  her  father,  and  to  be  delivered  to  her  husband  or  to 
persons  appointed  by  him,  at  Lamberton  kirk.  The  latter  was  to  receive  with 
her  a  dowry  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold;  ten  thousand  to  be  paid  at 
Edinburgh  eight  days  after  the  marriage,  other  ten  thousand  at  Coldingham  a 
year  afterwards,  and  the  last  ten  thousand  at  the  expiry  of  the  year  following. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  pomp.  Feastings, 
toumeyings,  and  exhibitions  of  shows  and  plays,  succeeded  eadi  other  in  one 
continued  and  uninterrupted  round  for  many  days,  James  himself  appearing  in 
the  lisU  at  the  tournamenU  in  the  character  of  the  ''  Savage  Knight'*  But 
there  is  no  part  of  the  details  of  the  various  entertainments  got  up  on  this  oc- 
casion that  intimates  so  forcibly  the  barbarity  of  the  times,  as  the  intbrmation 
that  real  encounters  between  a  party  of  Highlanders  and  Borderers,  in  whidi  the 
oombatanU  killed  and  mangled  each  other  with  their  weapons,  were  exhibited 
for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators. 

A  more  grateful  and  more  lasting  memorial  of  the  happy  event  of  James*s 
marriage  than  any  of  these,  is  to  be  found  in  Dunbar*s  beautiful  allegorical 
poem,  the  "  Thistle  and  the  Rose,**  composed  on  that  occasion,  and  thus  aptly 
and  emblematically  entitled  from  the  union  being  one  between  a  Scottish  king 
and  English  princess.  In  this  poem,  Dunbar,  who  then  resided  at  the  court, 
hints  at  the  monarch's  diaracter  of  being  a  somewhat  too  general  admirer  of  the 
fiiir  sex,  by  lecommending  him  to  reserve  all  his  afTections  for  his  queen. 
•*  Nor  hauld  no  other  flower  in  sic  denty 
As  the  fresche  rote,  of  cullor  reid  and  whits  ; 
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For  gif  thM  dois,  hurt  Is  thine  honesty, 
Ck>iisiddering  that  no  flower  is  so  per^-t" 

It  it  said  to  have  been  at  the  rude  but  magnifioent  court  of  this  monavcby  tiiat 
the  ^Jty^TM^i'  of  a  Scottish  courtier  fint  appeared;  thia  dan,  so  numerotia  al 
all  the  other  courts  of  Europe,  having  been  hitherto  unknown  inScodand.  Theae 
raw  courtieiay  however^  made  rapid  progress  in  all  the  acquirements  neoaasary  to 
their  profesBion,  and  began  to  cultiYate  all  their  winning  wmya,  and  4o  pay  all 
that  attention  to  their  exterior  appearance,  on  which  so  much  of  the  hopea  of  the 
courtier  rests.  A  finely  and  lai]gely  ruffled  shirt,  the  especial  boast  and  delight 
of  the  ancient  Scottish  courtier,  a  flat  little  bonnet,  russet  hoae,  perfinMd 
gloTCs,  embroidered  slippers  that  glittered  in  the  sun  or  with  candle  ligbi^  a 
handkerchief  also  perfumed  and  adorned  with  a  golden  tassel  at  eadi  comer, 
with  garten  knotted  into  a  huge  rose  at  the  knee — were  amongst  the  most  ra- 
markable  parts  of  the  dress  of  the  hangers^m  at  the  court  of  James  IV.  In  one 
important  particular,  however,  these  gentlemen  seemed  to  hare  wonderfiilly  i«- 
aembled  the  courtier  of  the  present  day.  **  Na  Kindness  at  Court  without  Sil- 
ler,** is  the  title  of  a  poem  by  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lethingtap,  wh^^had 
every  opportunity  of  knowing  personally  what  was  the  character  of  that  o^ 
his  native  sovereign. 

One  of  the  stipulations  of  the  marriage  treaty  between  the  king  and  die 
daughter  of  Henry  the  VIL,  having  secured  an  inviolable  peace  between  the  two 
monarcht  and  their  subjects,  the  nation  enjoyed  for  several  years  afUr  that  event 
the  moat  profound  tranquillity.  Thia  leisure  Jamea  employed  in  improving  the 
civil  polity  of  hia  kingdom ;  in  making  eflbrta  to  introduce  dviliation,  and  an 
obedience  to  the  lawa,  into  the  Highlanda  and  lalea,  by  eatabliahing  oourta  of  ju^ 
tioe  at  Invemeaa,  Dingwall,  and  varioua  other  placea  throughout  theae  remote 
diatricU ;  in  enlarging  and  improving  hia  navy,  and,  in^ahort,  in  dmng  every 
thing  that  a  wiae  prince  could  do  to  promote  the  proaperity  of  his  kingdom.  In 
all  theae  judicioua  proceedings,  Jamea  waa  cordially  aupported  by  hia  parliament, 
a  department  of  the  legislature  in  which  he  waa  perhaps  more  fortunate  than 
any  of  hia  predecesaora  had  ever  been,  and  certainly  more  than  were  any  of  hia 
immediate  aucceaaora.  The  acta  of  the  parliament  of  Jamea  are  diatingoiahed 
by  the  most  consummate  wiadom,  and  by  a  conatant  aiming  at  the  improvement 
and  proaperity  of  the  kingdom,  whether  by  auppreaaing  violence,  eatabliahing 
rulea  for  the  diapenaation  of  justice,  or  in  encouraging  commerce ;  and  they 
are  no  leaa  remarkable  for  a  apirit  of  cordiality  towarda  the  aovereign,  amount- 
ing to  a  direct  and  peraonal  affection,  which  breathea  throughout  the  whole. 
How  much  of  thia  good  feeling,  and  of  thia  happy  co-opeiation  in  good  works, 
depended  upon  the  king,  and  how  much  upon  the  parliamenta  themaelvea,  it 
would  not  be  eaay  to  determine,  but  it  ia  certain,  that  much  of  the  merit  which 
attachea  to  it  must  be  awarded  to  the  aovereign. 

Thia  peaceful  and  proaperoua  atate  of  the  kingdom,  however,  after  enduring 
for  upwarda  of  nine  years,  at  length  drew  to  a  close,  and  finally  teiminated  in 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  events  recorded  in  the  pages  of  her  history.  Henry 
VIL  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  VIII.  Besides  the  change  which 
this  occurrence  eflected  in  the  relationship  between  the  sovereigns  of  England 
and  Scotland,  the  feelings  and  policy  of  the  new  monarch  towards  the  latter 
kingdom  were  totally  dissimilar  to  those  of  his  predecessor.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  brought  with  him  to  the  throne  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards  Scotland ; 
and  this  feeling,  the  sensitive,  warm  tempered,  and  impetuous  monarch,  against 
whom  it  was  entertained,  was  not  long  in  discovering.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  after  some  slight  mutual  offences,  which,  under  any  other  drcumstances, 
might  ha^6  been  easily  atoned  for,  war  was  proclaimed  between  the  two  king- 
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donig,  and  both  made  the  moat  fbrmtdable  prepantions  tot  dedding  their  diffeiv 
encet  on  the  field  of  battle.  Jamea  tummoned  the  whole  array  of  his  kingdom, 
indttding  all  the  wettem  iilei  and  the  mott  remote  parti  of  the  Highlandt,  to 
am  amble  on  the  Burrow  muir  within  twenty  days,  eaich,  ak  was  usmd  on  sudi  oo- 
flwioniy  to  come  prorided  with  forty  days'  pmrisions.  Though  the  impending 
war  was  deprecated  by  James's  council,  and  was  by  all  considered  imprudent, 
yet  such  was  his  popularity,  such  the  general  affection  for  .the  high-spirited  and 
generous  monarch,  that  bo  lem  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  appeared  in 
arms  at  the  place  of  muster ;  disapproring,  indeed,  of  the  object  for  which  they 
were  brmight  together,  but  determined  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in 
their  sorereign^  quarrel — ^becauie  it  was  his,  and  because  he  had  determined  on 
bringing  it  to  the  issue  of  the  sword.  Deeply  imbued  with  the  superstition  of 
the  period,  James  spent  much  of  his  time,  immediately  before  setting  out  with  his 
anny,  in  the  performanoe  of  religious  rites  and  obserfances.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  and  within  a  few  days  of  his  msoching  on  his  expedition,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  whidi  the  cpredulity  of  the  times  has  represented  as  supematoial, 
but  in  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  a  design  to  woric  on  the  superstitious 
lean  of  the  king,  to  deter  him  from  proceeding  on  his  intended  enterprise. 
While  at  his  devotions  in  the  church  of  Linlithgow,  a  figure,  dothed  in  a  blue 
gown  secured  by  a  linen  girdle  and  wearing  sandals,  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
church,  and  calling  loudly  for  the  king,  passed  through  the  crowd  of  nobles,  by 
whiMn  he  was  surrounded,  and  finally  approadied  the  desk  at  which  his  majesty 
was  seated  at  his  devotions.  Without  making  any  sign  of  reverence  or  respect 
fcr  the  royal  presence,  the  mysterious  visitor  now  stood  full  before  the  king, 
and  delivered  a  comraimion  as  if  from  the  other  world.  He  told  him  that  his 
expedition  would  terminate  disastrously,  advised  him  not  to  proceed  with  it,  and 
cautioned  him  against  the  indulgence  of  illicit  amours.  The  king  was  about  to 
reply,  but  the  spectre  had  disappeared,  and  no  one  could  tell  how.  The  figure 
is  represented  as  baring  been  that  of  an  elderiy  grave>looking  man,  with  a  bald 
Imcovered  head,  and  straggling  grey  locks  resting  on  his  shoulders.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  was  a  stratagem  of  the  queen's,  and  that  the  lords  Ivho  sur- 
rounded the  king's  person  were  in  the  plot  Some  other  attempts  of  a  similar 
kind  were  made  to  alarm  the  monarch,  and  to  deter  him  from  his  purpose,  but 
in  vain.  Neither  superstition  nor  the  ties  of  natural  affection  could  dissuade 
him  from  taking  the  field.  Resisting  all  persuasion,  and  even  the  teari  and  en- 
treaties of  his  queen,  who^  amongst  the  other  argvments  which  iier  grief  for  the 
probable  fate  of  her  husband  suggested,  urged  that  of  the  helplen  state  of  theii 
iniSuit  SOB ;  the  gallant  but  infiUuated  monarch  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  hii 
army,  put  the  vast  array  in  marching  order,  and  proceeded  on  that  expedition 
from  whidi  he  was  nerer  to  return.  The  Scottish  army  baring  passed  the 
Tweed  began  hostilities  by  taking  some  petty  forts  and  caitles,  and  amongst  the 
latter  that  of  Ford ;  here  the  monarch  found  a  Mis  Heron,  a  lady  of  remarkable 
beauty,  and  whose  husband  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Scothind.  Captivated 
by  this  lady's  attractions — awhile  his  natural  son,  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
who  accompanied  him,  acknowledged  those  of  her  daughter-JFames  spent  in  he>* 
aodety  that  time  which  he  should  have  employed  in  attive  serrice  with  his  army. 
The  consequence  of  this  inconceivable  folly  was,  that  his  soldiers,  left  unem- 
ployed, and  disheartened  by  a  tedious  dehiy,  gradually  withdrew  firom  his  camp 
and  returned  to  their  homes,  until  his  army  was  at  length  reduced  to  little  more 
than  thirty  thousand  men.  A  sense  of  honour,  however,  still  detained  in  his  ranks 
all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  first  joined  them,  and  thus  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  the  aristocracy  remained  to  fall  in  the  fatal  field  whidi 
was  soon  afterwards  fought     In  the  mean  time  the  earl  of  Surrey,  lieutenant- 
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^neral  of  the  noiihem  oountiet  of  England,  advanced  towardf  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  Jamet^  forces,  with  an  army  of  thirty-one  thousand  men. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1513,  the  latter  encamped  at  Woolerhaugfa,  vithin 
fiye  miles  of  Flodden  hill,  the  ground  on  which  the  Scottish  army  was  encamped. 
On  the  day  following  they  advanced  to  Banmore  wood,  distant  about  two  miles 
from  the  Scottish  position,  and  on  the  9th  presented  themselves  in  battle  amy 
at  the  foot  of  Floddeii  hill.  The  Scottish  nobles  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
the  king  not  to  expose  his  person  in  the  impending  encounter,  but  he  rejected 
the  proposal  with  disdain,  saying,  that  to  ouUiye  so  many  of  his  brave  country- 
men would  be  more  terrible  to  hirn^  than  death  itself.  Finding  they  could  not 
dissuade  him  from  his  piurpose  of  sharing  in  the  dangers  of  the  approaching 
fight,  they  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  to  lessen  the  chances  of  a  fatal  result 
Selecting  seyeral  persons  who  bore  a  resemblance  to  him  in  figure  and  stature, 
they  clothed  them  in  a  dress  exactly  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  monarch,  and 
dispersed  them  throughout  the  ranki  of  the  army.  The  English  army,  when  it 
presented  itself  to  the  Scots,  was  drawn  up  in  three  lai^  divisions ;  Suirey 
commanding  that  in  the  centre,  Sir  Edward  Stanley  and  Sir  Edmund  Howard 
those  on  the  right  and  left,  while  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Dacre, 
was  posted  in  the  rear.  The  array  of  the  Soots  was  made  to  correspond  to  this 
disposition,  the  king  himself  leading  on  in  person  the  division  opposed  to  that 
commanded  by  Surrey,  while  the  earls  of  Lennox,  Argyle,  Crawford,  Montrose, 
Huntly,  and  Home,  jointly  commanded  those  on  his  right  and  left.  A  body 
of  cavalry,  corresponding  to  that  of  Dacre's,  under  Bothwell,  waa  posted  imme- 
diately behind  the  king's  division.  Having  completed  their  dispositions,  the 
Scots,  with  their  long  spears  levelled  for  the  coming  strife,  descended  from  the 
hill,  and  were  soon  dosed  with  the  enemy.  The  divisions  commanded  by 
Huntly  and  Home,  on  the  side  of  the  Scots,  and  by  Howard  on  the  side  of  the 
English,  first  met,  but  in  a  few  minutes  more  all  the  opposing  divisions  came  in 
contact  with  eadi  other,  and  the  battle  became  general. 

The  gallant  but  imprudent  monarch  himself,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  his  no  less  gallant  nobles,  was  seen  fighting  desperately 
in  the  front  of  his  men,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  a  host  of  English  bill-men. 
After  various  turns  of  fortune,  the  day  finally  terminated  in  fiivour  of  the 
English,  though  not  so  decisively  as  to  assure  them  of  their  success,  for  it  was 
not  till  the  following  day,  that  Surrey,  by  finding  the  field  abandoned  by  the 
Scots,  ascertained  that  he  had  gained  the  battle.  In  this  sanguinary  conflict, 
which  lasted  for  three  hours,  having  commenced  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afteraocai 
and  continued  till  seven,  there  perished  twelve  earls,  thirteen  lords,  ^re  eldest 
sons  of  peers,  about  fifty  gentlemen  of  rank  and  family,  several  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  and  about  ten  thousand  common  men.  Ajnongst  the  churchmen 
who  fell,  were  the  king's  natural  son,  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  Hepburn, 
bishop  of  the  Isles,  and  the  abbots  of  Kilwinning  and  Inchafiray.  James  him- 
self fell  amidst  a  heap  of  his  slaughtered  nobles,  mortally  wounded  in  the  head 
by  an  English  bill,  and  pierced  in  the  body  with  an  arrow.  It  waa  long  be- 
lieved by  the  common  people  that  the  unfortunate  monarch  had  escaped  firom 
the  field,  and  that  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  where  tradition 
represented  him  to  have  ended  his  days  in  prayer  and  penitence  for  his  sins, 
and  especially  for  that  of  his  having  borne  arms  against  his  father.  This  beliet 
was  strengthened  by  a  rumour  that  he  had  been  seen  between  Kelso  and  Dome 
after  the  battle  was  fought  That  he  actually  fell  at  Flodden,  however,  has 
been  long  since  put  beyond  all  doubt,  and  the  fiite  of  his  body  is  singular.  It 
jqipears  to  have  been  carried  to  London,  and  to  have  been  embalmed  there,  but 
by  whom  oif  by  whose  orders  is  unknown.     In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  some 
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sixty  or  seventy  years  afterwards,  the  shell  in  which  the  body  was  deposited^ 
.and  still  containing  it,  was  found  in  a  gaxret  amongst  a  quantity  of  lumber  by  a 
slater  while  repairing  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  body  was  still  perfectly  en- 
tire, and  emitted  a  pleasant  fragrance  from  the  strong  aromas  which  had. been 
employed  in  its  preservation.  Looking  on  it  as  a  great  curiosity,  though  un- 
aware whose  remains  it  was,  the  slater  chopped  off  the  head,  carried  it  home 
with  him,  and  kept  it  for  several  years.  Such  was  the  late  of  the  mortal  part 
of  the  noble-minded,  the  high-souled  monarch,  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  He  was 
in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-sixth  of  his  reign,  when  he  feU 
on  Flodden  field. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  every  thing  relating  to  that  celebrated,  but  calamitous 
contest — the  most  calamitous  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Scottish  history — possesses 
a  deep  and  peculiar  interest ;  but  of  all  the  memorials  which  have  reached  us  of 
that  fatal  event,  there  is  not  one  perhaps  so  striking  and  impressive  as  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  authorities  of  Edinburgh.  The  provost  and  magistrates  were 
in  the  ranks  of  the  king's  army,  and  had  left  the  management  of  the  town's  af« 
faira  in  the  hands  of  deputies.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  was  fought,  a 
vumour  had  reached  the  city  that  the  Scottish  army  had  met  with  a  disaster, 
and  the  following  proclamation — the  one  alluded  to — was  in  consequence  is- 
sued. The  hopes,  fears,  and  doubts  which  it  expresses,  now  that  all  such  feel- 
ings regarding  the  event  to  which  it  refers  have  long  since  passed  away,  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  a  feeling  of  deep  and  melancholy  interest.  ''  The  1 0th 
day  of  September  the  year  above  written,  (1513)  we  do  zow  to  witt.  Foras- 
ineikle  as  thair  is  ane  grait  rumour  now  laitlie  rysin  within  this  toun,  touching 
oure  soverane  lord  and  his  army,  of  the  quhilk  we  understand  thair  is  com  in  na 
Toritie  as  yet  Quhairfore  we  chai^  straitely,  and  commandis  in  oure  said 
■overane  lord  the  kingis  name,  and  the  presidents  for  the  provost  and  bail-> 
lies  within  this  burgh,  that  all  manner  of  personis,  nychtbours  within  the  saiinyn, 
have  riddye  thair  fensabill  geir  and  wappenia  for  weir,  and  compeir  thairwith 
to  the  said  presidents  at  jowing  of  the  commoun  beU,  for  the  keiping  and  defense 
of  the  toun  aganis  thame  that  wald  invoid  the  samin.  And  als  chairgis 
that  all  women,  and  especiallie  vagaboundis,  that  thai  pass  to  thair  labouris 
and  be  nocht  sene  upoun  the  gait  damorand  and  cryand,  under  the  pane  of 
iNinising  of  thair  personis,  but  favouris,  and  that  the  uther  women  of  gude  re- 
pute pass  to  the  kirk  and  pray  quhane  tyme  requiris  for  our  soverane  lord,  and 
his  array  and  nychtbours  being  thairat,  and  hald  thame  at  thair  prerie  labouris 
of  the  gait  within  thair  housis  as  efferis." 

James  left  behind  him  only  one  legitimate  child,  James  V.  His  natural  issue 
ivere,  Alexander,  born  eight  months  after  his  fathei^s  death,  and  who  died  in 
the  second  year  of  his  age ;  Alexander,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews ;  Catharine, 
wedded  to  the  earl  of  Morton  ;  James,  earl  of  Murray ;  Margaret,  wedded  to  the 
heir  of  Huntly  ;  and  Jean,  married  to  Malcolm,  lord  Fleming. 

JAMES  V.  of  Scotland,  son  of  James  IV.,  and  of  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  king  of  England,  was  born  at  Linlithgow  in  the  month  of  April, 
1513^  This  prince,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  not  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  old.  The  nation  had,  therefore,  to  look  forward  to  a  long  minority,  and 
to  dread  all  the  erils  which  in  these  turbulent  times  were  certain  to  attend  a  pro- 
tracted regency. 

Scarcely  any  event  could  have  been  more  disastrous  to  Scotland,  than  the 
premature  death  of  James  IV.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  the  immense 
number  of  Scottish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  fell  in  that  fatal  field,  were 
c^alamities  of  no  ordinary  magnitude ;  but  the  death  of  James  himself  was  moro 
latal  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  than  alL     By  the  latter  event. 
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Seodand  Wat  thrown  open  to  foreign  iufluenoe  and  Intrigue,  and  left  to  Uie 
ftmchMM  feuda  of  iti  own  turbulent  and  warlike  cliiefiain^  wlio  did  not  fiul  to 
avail  ftheraselTes  of  the  opportunity  which  the  death  of  the  monarch  aflbrded 
tfiem,  of  bringing  their  Tarioiii  private  quarrek  to  the  decjsiea  of  the  sword. 
It  ao^ht  havo  been  expected^  thai  the  overwhelming  disaeter  of  Fledden  field, 
which  brought  grief  and  mourning  into  almoil  every  houie  of  note  in  the  land 
by  the  low  of  wme  member  of  its  family^  would  have  eactinguished,  for  a  tiae  «t 
least,  all  penonal  animosities  between  them,  and  that  aoommon  sympathy  wonld 
have  prevented  the  few  that  were  left  firom  drawing  their  aworda  upon,  eadi  oAer ; 
but  it  had  no  such  efibct  Sanguinary  contests  and  atrocious  murden  daily 
occurred  throughout  the  whole  country.  They  invaded  each  other^s  lacriloriss 
with  fire  and  sword,  burned  with  indiscrinunating  vengeance  the  cottage  as  well 
aa  Ae  castle ;  despoiled  the  lands  of  com  and  cattle ;  and  retired  only  wbKi 
driven  back  by  a  superior  force,  or  when  there  was  nothing  more  leffc  to  deslroy 
er  carry  away.  For  us,  who  live  in  so.  totally  different  and  so  much  happier  time% 
it  ia  not  easy  to  conceive  the  dreadful  and  exteaocdnary  state  of  matteit  which 
prevailed  inScodaad  during  such  periods  as  that  of  the  minority  of  James  V.,  whsa 
there  was  no  ruler  in  the  knd  to  curb  the  turbulence  and  ambition  of  iH  noUea 
In  their  migrations  firom  one  place  to  another,  these  proud  chieftaina  weva  ooo* 
stantly  attended  by  large  bodies  of  aimed  followers,  whom  they  kept  in  regidar 
pay,  besides  supplying  them  with  arms  and  armour.  Thus  troops  of  aimed  mw^ 
their  retainers  being  generally  on  horsebadc,  were  constantly  tiaveraing  the  coun- 
try in  all  directions,  headed  by  some  stem  chiefkain  dad  in  complete  aioieur, 
and  bent  on  some  lawlem  expedition  of  revenge  or  aggression ;  but  he  came  thm 
prepared  aa  well  to  the  feaat  aa  to  the  firay,  for  he  did  not  know  how  aoon  the 
former  might  be  converted  into  the  latter.  There  existed  always  n  mutual  dis» 
txuat  of  each  other,  which  kept  them  in  a  constant  dread  of  treachery,  and  no 
outward  signs  of  friendship  could  throw  them  for  a  moment  off  their  guard. 
Thua  they  were  oompeUed  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  stratagem  to  destroy  aa 
enemy ;  and  numerous  instances  of  the  baaest  and  most  cowardly  assasiinatinm, 
accomplished  by  such  means,  occur  in  the  pages  of  Soottiah  history.  The  nam* 
her  of  armed  retainers  by  which  the  chieftain  was  attended,  was  j^roportioBed  to 
his  meanSb  The  Douglases  are  said  to  have  seldom  gone  abroad  with  fewer  thaa 
fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms  behind  them ;  and  Robertson  of  Strowaa^  a  chief 
of  no  great  note,  in  the  year  1504,  was  attended  by  a  band  of  no  len  than 
eight  hundred  followers  when  he  went  to  ravage  tlie  lands  of  AthoL  The  eari 
of  Angus  on  one  occasion  entered  Edinburgh  with  five  hundred  men  in  his 
train,  all  *'  weil  accompanied  and  arrayed  with  jack  and  spear,"  for  which  they 
found  sufiicient  employment  before  they  left  the  city.  Angus  bad  come  to 
Edinburgh  with  this  formidable  force  to  prevent  the  success  of  an  alteoi^  whiob 
the  earl  of  Arran,  then  also  in  the  town,  was  at  that  instant  making  to  deprive 
the  queen  dowager  of  the  regency.  So  aoon  aa  Arran  got  notice  that  Angut 
yxag  in  the  city,  be  ordered  tl^  gatea  to  be  shut  to  secure  him,  but  unaware,  that 
he  had  also  shut  up  with  him  Are  hundred  well-armed  followers.  Ia  tbs 
morning  some  of  Augusts  firiends  waited  upon  him,  and  informed  him  of  the 
measures  which  Arran  had  taken  for  his  apprehension,  they  also  told  him  thai 
if  he  did  not  instantly  appear  on  the  open  street  where  he  might  defend  hianelf, 
he  would  be  taken  prisoner. 

Angus  lost  no  time  in  buckling  on  his  armour,  and  summoning  his  followen 
around  him.  He  then  formed  in  battle  array,  immediately  above  the  Nether- 
bow,  and  after  a  firuitless  attempt  on  the  part  of  Garin  Dooglaa,  archbishop  of 
St  Andrews,  to  prevent  bloodshed^  the  retainers  of  the  two  hostile  noblemen 
encountered  each  other ;  and  afker  a  sanguinary  conflict  of  long  continuaaoe, 
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on  the  public  rtwtet,  in  wbich  gveot  numben  wcce  kilM  and  wounded  on  both 
aides,  Amii'i  party  gave  way,  and  be  hiaMelf  with  dificuky  escaped  threi^ 
the  North  Lech.  This  eoeoiuiter  waa  afterwafds  diitinguiihed  by  the  naoie  of 
Cleanee  the  Causey,  from  its  baTing  been  fought  upon  the  stareeC  or  causey. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  Scotland  during  needy  the  whole  period  of  the  miner- 
ity  of  James ;  and  by  merely  substituting  one  noble  name  for  another,  and  shift- 
ing Cram  time  to  time  the  scene  of  their  endless  squabbles  and  skinnishesy  adding 
an  intsrminable  and  scarcely  intelligibie  story  of -intrigues,  duplicity,  and  decapi« 
tion,  we  have  the  history  of  the  kingdom  Car  the  fifteen  years  immediately  sim> 
ceedUng  the  battle  of  Flodden  field.  During  this  period,  we  occasionally  find  the 
queen  and  her  second  husband,  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  sometimes  the  duke  el 
Albany,  counn  of  the  late  king,  in  possession  of  die  nominal  regency.  At  length 
the  young  monarch  comes  upon  the  stage ;  and  it  ia  noi  until  that  event  oceura, 
that  the  interest  of  the  story  is  resumed.  It  then  becomes  a  conneefeed  and 
intelligible  tale^  and  is  at  once  relieved  of  the  cumbaoiM  and  frtiguing  nanation 
of  ooounences,  digrenive,  episodical,  and  parenthetical,  with  which  it  was  pre- 
Tiously  disfigured  and  obscured. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  young  monarch,  UBCosseioos  of  the  storm  that  waa 
raging  without,  was  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  esade  of  Edinbuigh,  where  he 
had  been  placed  for  safety,  under  the  tuition  of  Gavin  Dunbar.  The  apartmenta 
Impropriated  to  the  youthful  soirereign  in  this  ancient  fortress,  seem  to  haiw  been 
in  but  a  very  indifii^nt  conditfon;  his  master,  Dnnbar,  though  afterwards 
refimded,  having  been  obliged  to  repair,  at  his  own  cost,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  chamber  in  which  the  king  received  his  lessons^ne  particular  room  having 
been  aet  apart  fov  that  purpose.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  Albany's  regency, 
die  wania  of  the  young  monaich  seem  to  have  been  very  little  attended  to :  even 
his  personal  comfort  was  so  much  neglected,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he 
could  procure  a  new  doublet  or  a  new  pair  of  hose;  and  he  at  one  time  must  have 
gone  without  even  them,  but  for  the  kindness  of  his  natural  sister,  the  eountem 
of  Morton,  who,  from  time  to  time,  supplied  him  with  articles  of  wearing  appareiL 
The  treasurer,  too,  frequently  refused  to  pay  the  tailor  for  the  making  of  hia 
ddfaesy  when  tho  material  instead  of  the  dress  happened  to  be  sent  him. 
Though  placed  in  the  castle  for  security,  this  consideration  does  not  seem  to 
have  precluded  the  indulgence  of  going  abroad  occasionally^  A  mule  waa 
kept  for  him,  on  which  he  rode  out  during  the  intervals  of^bis  study,  and  when 
the  town  and  surrounding  country  were  vedfioned  sufficiently  quiet  and  peaceful 
as  to  admit  of  hia  doing  so  with  safety.  The  appearance,  character,  and  temper 
of  the  young  monarch  during  his  nonage,  are  spoken  of  in  warm  terms  by  hia 
contemponrles.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  said  to  hare  borne  a  strong 
reeemblanee  to  his  undo  Henry  VIII.  of  Engknd ;  who,  tyrant  though  he  was, 
had.  ceataialy  a  very  noUe  and  kingly  presence.  James's  countenance  was  oral, 
of  a  miAd  and  sweet  expression ;  his  eyes  blue,  and  beaming  at  once  widi  gen- 
tleness and  inteUigenoe  without  efileminacy ;  a  head  of  yellow  hair  com]^etss 
the  picture.  He  was  of  an  exceedingly  afiectionate  disposition,  and  of  a  gener- 
ous though  somewhat  hasty  temper.  **  There  is  not  in  the  world,*'  says  the 
queen  his  mother,  in  a  letter  to  Surrey,  "  a  wiser  child,  or  a  bettei^hearted,  or 
a  moie  able.''  This  is  the  language  of  a  parent  indeed ;  but,  when  corroboiated 
as  it  is  by  other  eridence,  there  is  no  occasion  to  suspect  it  of  partiality^  Jamea 
was  about  this  time  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  With  his  other 
good  qualities  he  discovered  a  shrewdness  and  sagacity  superior  to  hia  yean. 
Surrey,  speaking  of  him  to  Wolsey,  says,  **  be  speaks  ntre^  for  so  young  a 
thing."  The  young  monarch  was  much  luidieted  to  all  manly  sports  and  exev* 
eises,  and  in  all  excelled.     He  rode  gracefully,  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
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chaM,  and  took  much  delight  In  hawks,  hounds,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances 
belonging  to  that  amusement  He  also  sang  and  danced  well,  and  OTen  in  his 
boyish  yean  felt  much  of  that  "  stern  joy"  which  noble  minds  feel  in  possessing 
and  handling  implements  of  war.  He  was  delighted  with  arms  and  armour ;  and 
could  draw  a  sword  a  yard  long  before  the  hilt,  when  buckled  to  his  side,  as 
well  as  a  full  grown  man*  His  own  weapon  ^vas  of  this  length  when  he  was 
only  twelve  years  of  age.  James  was  altogether  at  this  period  of  his  life  a  noble 
and  princely  boy.  His  amusements  were  all  of  a  manly  character.  His  mind 
was  generous  and  elevated,  his  mein  and  catriage  gallant  and  dignified.  In 
short,  imagination  cannot  conceive  a  more  striking  image  of  a  youthful  monarch 
in  a  rude  and  warlike  age,  than  is  presented  to  us  in  the  person  and  character 
of  James  the  V.  of  Scotland.  There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that 
the  royal  colt  was  a  little  wild,  and  that  he  was  fully  as  fond  of  tilting  with  the 
spear,  or  making  the  forest  of  Ettrick  ring  with  his  bugle  notes,  as  of  studying 
his  humanities,  for  his  Latinity  was  found  to  be  sadly  defective. 

He  seems  to  have  kept  Stirling  castle,  the  place  where  he  last  resided  before 
assuming  the  reins  of  government,  in  something  like  an  uproar  while  he  lived 
ita  it,  with  his  sports  and  amusements.  He  was  generally  joined  in  these  by  his 
-domestics  ;  and  as  they  were  pretty  numerous,  we  may  readily  conceive  what  a 
noise  and  turmoil  they  would  create,  led  on  in  their  wild  and  obstreperous  frolics 
by  their  bold  and  lively  young  leader.  Pelting  each  other  with  eggs  is  known  to 
have  been  a  favourite  pastime,  and  it  Is  one  certainly,  which  must  have  given 
rise  to  many  of  the  most  ludicrous  scenes.  Although  the  estates  of  the  kingdom 
had  Axed  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  as  that  which  should  terminate  the 
minority  of  James,  and  put  him  in  full  and  uncontroUed  possession  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  called  ipon  to  take  his  seat  on  the  throne 
at  a  much  earlier  period  of  life. 

The  lords  themselves,  whose  feuds  and  quarrels  had  filled  the  country  with 
slaughter  &nd  rapine,  saw  no  other  way  of  terminating  the  frightful  scene  but  by 
calling  on  the  king,  young  as  he  was,  to  assume  the  royal  dignity.  The 
ambition  of  bis  mother,  who  hoped  to  possess  herself  of  the  real  power  and 
authority,  also  contributed  to  facilitate .  Uie  event ;  and,  accordingly,  the  boy 
king,  for  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  was  brought,  escorted  by  a  numerous 
train  of  nobles,  from  Stirling  castle  to  Holyrood  bouse.  On  first  learning  the 
resolution  which  the  lords  had  come  to  of  investing  him  with  the  royal  charac- 
ter, he  expressed  much  delight,  and  seemed  filled  with  the  most  joyful  antici- 
pations. **  He  was  weill  content,"  says  Lindsay^  *^  to  leive  conrectioiui  at  tlie 
scooles,  and  pas  to  his  lordis  at  libertie." 

Amongst  the  first  things  which  the  young  monardi  did  on  arriving  at  Holy- 
rood,  was  to  change  all  the  officers  of  the  royal  household,  from  the  treasurer 
down  to  the  carvers.  Three  noblemen,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  the  lords  Hamilton 
and  Angus,  and  archbishop  Beatoun,  were  appointed  as  his  guardians  and  ad- 
visers. For  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  and  assumption  of  the  royal 
dignity,  the  king  and  his  guardians  lived  happily,  and  Lindsay  says,  merrily 
together ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  period,  a  "  benefice  vaiket,"  a  temptation  came  in 
the  way,  and  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the  association ;  each  claimed  it  from  the 
king,  and  eadi  thought  he  had  a  better  right  to  it  than  his  fellow.  Angus 
said,  that  he  was  always  scarce  of  hay  and  horse  corn  when  he  came  to  Edin^ 
burgh,  and  that  therefore  it  should  be  given  to  hinu  llie  vacant  benefice  was 
attached  to  Holyrood  house.  Whether  it  was  the  force  of  this  appeal,  or  the 
superior  influence  of  Angus  over  the  royal  mind  that  decided  the  point,  is  left 
unexplained ;  but  that  nobleman  carried  ofl^  the  prize,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment and  displeasure  of  the  other  threej  who  shortly  after  retired  in  disgust 
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from  the  court.  Lennox,  who  had  got  nothing  at  all,  returned ,  in  despair  of 
gaining  any  thing  by  the  royal  favour,  to  his  own  country;  and  Hamilton^* 
though  he  had  procui^  the  abbacy  of  Paisley  for  bis  son,  thinking  that  he  had 
jioi  got  enough,  followed  his  example.  Beatoun,  who  lived  then  in  a  house  of 
his  own  in  the  Friar's  Wynd,  refrained  afterwards  from  going  near  the  courts 
but  when  expressly  sent  for. 

Although  James  was  now  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  surrounded  with  all 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  he  ceither  of  himself  assumed  nor  was  permitted  to  aa« 
sume  the  functions  of  the  royal  state.  He  was  much  too  young  to  be  capable 
of  holding  the  reins  of  govemment,  and  there  were  those  around  him  who  wei« 
not  desirous  that  he  should.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  young  monarch  cared 
much  about  the  matter,  so  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  himself;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  belieye  that  the  defection  of  his  grave  guardians  sank  very  deep 
into  his  mind.  As  the  king  advanced  in  years,  however,  this  indifference  to  the 
power  and  authority  of  his  elevated  station  gradually  gave  way  to  the  natural 
ambition  of  enjoying  them ;  and  he  at  length  determined  to  rid  himself  of  the 
thraldom  under  which  he  was  kept  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  had  for  several 
years  exercised  the  royal  authority  in  his  name.  The  house  of  Douglas,  how* 
ever,  was  too  powerful,  and  their  influence  too  extensive,  to  admit  of  his  effect- 
ing his  emancipation  by  any  open  effort,  he  therefore  determined  to  have  recourse 
to  secret  measures  in  the  fost  instance. 

The  young  king  wai  now  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  and  when  be 
carried  his  design  into  execution,  was  residing  at  Falkland,  a  favourite  hunting 
place  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Here  he  was  attended  a»  usual  by  the  earl  of 
Angus  and  sevend  of  his  kindred,  all  of  whom  were  united  in  the  design  of 
keeping  the  king  as  it  were  to  themselves.  A  Douglas  was  captain  of  his 
guard;  a  Douglas  was  treasurer;  and  a  Douglas  was  guardian  and  adviser. 
Great  numbers  of  that  name,  besides,  filled  subordinate  situations  in  the  royal 
household,  and  the  king's  guard,  consisting  of  a  hundred  gentlemen,  were  all  in 
the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  family.  Thus  encompassed,  the  young 
monarch  bad  no  other  resource  than  to  endeavour  to  elude  their  vigilance.  He 
was  under  no  personal  restraint,  nor  was  he  debarred  from  any  enjoymc^nt  or 
amusement  with  which  he  chose  to  occupy  himself.  On  the  contrary,  they  all 
led  an  exceedingly  merry  and  joyous  life  together;  were  almost  daily  out 
hunting  and  hawking  and  feasting  with  the  neighbouring  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, and  amongst  the  rest  with  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who  entertained  the 
king  and  his  attendants  with  great  "  mirrines'*  for  several  days  together ;  but 
it  was  necessary  that  a  Douglas  should  always  be  present  on  these  occasiona* 
Hunting,  hawking,  or  feasting,  still  a  Douglas  must  be  there.  An  opportunity 
such  as  the  young  monarch  had  long  and  anxiously  looked  for  of  escaping  from 
this  annoying  surveilance  at  length  presented  itself,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it. 
The  earl  of  Angus  lefi  Falkland  for  a  few  days,  to  transact  some  private  business 
of  his  own  in  tibe  Lothians,  learing  the  king  in  charge  of  his  unde,  Archibald 
Douglas,  and  his  brother  Geofge.  These  two,  however,  availing  theobselvef 
probably  of  the  earl's  absence,  also  lefi  the  palace  on  different  errands ;  the 
former,  it  is  hinted,  to  risit  a  mistress  in  Dundee,  and  the  latter  to  arrange 
some  business  with  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  There  was  still,  however,  a 
fourth  left,  whom  it  was  necessary  the  king  should  dispose  of  before  he  could 
eflTect  his  escape ;  this  was  James  Douglas  of  Parichead,  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
to  whom  the  absentees  in  the  last  resort  had  confided  the  si^e  keeping  of  the 
young  monarch.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  the  king  gave  out  that  he  intended 
to  go  a^hunting  early  on  the  following  morning,  and  having  sent  for  James 
Dougjaa  to  his  bed-room,  he  called  for  liquor,  and  drinking  to  his  guest,  re- 
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narked  that  he  should  see  good  hunting  on  the  movrow.  Douglai,  IHtle  dteam» 
*  itig  of  the  equiToque,  saw  tiie  king  aaJMy  to  bed,  and  retired  to  hia  own  by 
tlie  adWoe  of  his  master,  much  earlier  than  usual,  that  he  might  be  up  by  times 
in  the  morning,  the  king  haring  ordered  dejeune  to  be  senred  at  four  o'dodc 
It  is  not  improbable  that  his  majesty,  moreover,  had  made  him  take  an  extra  eup 
before  they  parted.  As  soon  as  all  was  quiet  in  tlie  palace,  the  king  got  up, 
disguised  himself  by  putting  on  the  dress  of  one  of  his  own  grooms,  and  do- 
aeended  to  the  stables,  where  "  Jookie  Hart,**  a  yeoman  of  the  stable,  with 
tuiother  trusty  servant,  also  in  the  secret,  were  ready  prepared  with  saddled 
hones  for  Ihe  intended  flight 

They  all  three  instantly  mounted,  and  escaping  all  notice  from  the  wardens, 
took  the  road  f<Hr  Sdriing  at  full  gallop.  On  reaching  the  castle,  which  he  did 
by  break  of  day,  the  king  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  that  no  one  shouM 
be  permitted  to  enter  widiout  his  special  order.  This  done,  he  retired  to  bed, 
much  fiitigued  with  his  long  and  rapid  ride.  His  escape  from  Falkland  was  not 
discotered  until  the  following  morning.  George  Douglas  had  returned  to  the 
palace  at  eloTon  o^clock  at  night,  about  an  hour  after  the  king's  depaitore,  but 
having  learned  Arom  the  porters  that  his  majesty  was  asleep  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, he,  without  further  inquiry,  retired  to  bed  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was 
roused  at  an  early  hour  of •  the  morning,  by  Patrick  Carmichael,  baillie  of 
Abemethy,  who  had  recognised  the  king  in  his  flight,  and  who  came  with  all 
manner  of  despatdi  to  inform  him  of  it,  that  he  knew  any  thing  at  lUi  about  the 
matter.  He  would  not  at  first  believe  it,  but  rushed  in  great  alarm  to  the  king^ 
diamber,  which  he  found  locked,  and  it  was  only  when  he  .had  burst  up  the 
door  and  found  the  apartment  unoccupied,  that  he  felt  assured  of  the  draadlbl 
truth.  The  king  most  have  already  acquired  some  little  reputation  for  that  gal* 
lantry  amongst  the  ladies  which  afterwards  so  much  distinguished  hitan,  for  on 
this  occasion  he  was  at  first  suspected  to  have  gone  off  on  a  nocturnal  visit  to  a 
lady  at  Bambrigh,  some  miles  distant  from  Falkland. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Stirling,  the  king  summoned  a  great  number 
of  his  lords  to  join  hfm  there,  to  assist  him  with  their  advice  and  oounseL 
The  summons  was  readily  obeyed,  both  from  personal  attachment  to  the  king, 
and  a  jealousy  and  dislike  of  his  late  guardian  the  earl  of  Angus.  In  a  feilr 
days,  James  was  surrounded  with  nearly  a  score  of  the  noblest  names  in  the 
land,  all  ready  to  perish  in  his  defence,  and  to  assert  and  maintain  his  rights  at 
the  point  of  tite  sword. 

He  seems  to  have  resented  highly  the  restraint  in  whidi  he  had  been  kept 
by  Angus  and  his  kindred,  for  it  was  now,  he  said,  addressing  the  assembled 
lords,  **  I  avow  that  Scotland  shall  not  hold  us  both  till  I  be  revenged  on  him 
and  his."  The  earl  of  Angus  and  all  his  immediate  friends  were  now  put  to 
the  horn,  and  the  former  deprived  of  all  his  public  ofiloes.  It  is  thereibre  at 
this  period  that  the  actual  reign  of  James  commences,  and  not  before.  He  was 
now  freed  horn  the  influence  of  the  Douglases,  surrounded  by  his  nobles,  who 
paid  him  a  ready  and  willing  homage,  and  was  in  every  respect  an  independent 
and  absolute  sovereign,  capable  and  at  liberty  to  judge  and  to  act  for  himself. 

Jameses  appearance  and  diaracter  were  as  interesting  as  his  situation  at  this 
period  of  his  life.  He  was  now,  as  stated  before,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  hit 
Age,  of  a  robust  constitution,  which  enabled  him  to  encounter  any  bodily 
fiUigue.  His  speedi  and  demeanour  were  mild  and  conciliating.  His  stature 
was  of  middling  height,  but  handsomely  formed,  and  *<  the  fient  a  pride,  iiae 
pride  had  he.**  He  spoke  at  all  times  afiably  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects, 
and  would  partake  of  the  humblest  repast  of  the  humblest  peasant  in  his 
dominions,  with  a  glee  and  satisfaction  which  evinced  the  most  amiable  kindness 
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of  dtipoBition.  These  qualitiM  rendered  him  exceedingly  beloved  by  the  ooni- 
mon  people,  of  whom  he  was  always  besides  so  steady  and  eftectiire  a  friend,  as 
procufed  for  him  the  enriable  title  of  King  of  the  Poor. 

Amongst  the  first  cares  of  James,  after  his  becoming  possessed  of  the  actual 
soTcreignty  of  the  kingdom,  was  to  subdue  the  border  thieves  and  marauders, 
who  were  carrying  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  had  so  extended  their  busi- 
ness during  the  lawless  period  of  his  minority,  and  so  systematized  their  pro- 
ceedings, that  Armstrong  of  Kilnockie — the  celebrated  Johnnie  Armstrong  of 
the  well-known  old  ballad — one  of  the  most  noted  leaden  of  these  predatory 
bands,  never  traveled  abroad,  even  on  peaceful  purposes,  without  a  train  of  six 
and  twenty  gentlemen  well  moHnted,  well  armed,  and  always  handsomely  dressed 
in  the  gayest  and  most  chivalrous  garb  of  the  times.  As  James,  however,  knew 
that  he  would  have  little  chance  of  laying  bold  of  these  desperadoes  if  he  sought 
them  with  openly  hostile  intentions,  their  predatory  habits  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  of  the  country  rendering  it  easy  for  them  to  erade  any 
such  attempt,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  gave  out  that  he  intended  to 
have  a  great  hunting  match  on  the  borders,  and  really  did  combine  both  sport 
and  business  in  the  expedition  which  followed.  As  was  usual  with  the  Scottish 
kings  on  hunting  occasions,  he  summoned  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
the  country,  who  could  find  it  convenient,  to  attend  him  with  their  dogs  on  a 
certain  day  at  Edinburgh,  and,  what  was  not  so  customary,  to  bring  each  a  month's 
victuals  along  with  him.  Such  a  provision  was  always  required  when  an  army 
of  common  men  were  called  together,  but  not  in  the  case  of  convocations  of  men 
above  that  rank.  The  expedition  in  this  case,  however,  was  to  be  both  warlike 
and  sportive ;  and  the  former  might  prevent  the  latter  from  aflbrding  them  a 
sufiidency  of  game  for  their  subsistence,  llie  summons  of  the  king  for  the  bor« 
der  hunting  was  so  willingly  obeyed,  that  a  host  amounting  to  twelve  thousand 
assembled  in  Edinburgh  against  the  appointed  time;  and  amongst  these, 
some  chieftains  from  very  distant  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  Huntly; 
Argyle,  and  Athol,  all  of  whom  brought  their  large,  fierce  Highland  deer  dogs 
along  with  them  to  assist  in  the  chase.  It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1539, 
that  this  prodigious  host  of  sportsmen,  headed  by  the  king  in  person,  set  out  to- 
wards the  borders.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  well  armed,  and  were  thus 
prepared  for  any  thing  that  might  occur.  On  all  such  occasions  pavilions»  tents, 
bedding,  &c.  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sportsmen,  were  despatched  some 
days  previous  to  the  ground  selected  for  the  first  day's  amusement,  and  were 
afterwards  moved  from  place  to  place  as  the  scene  of  action  was  shifted.  The 
king's  pavilion  ivas  very  splendid,  and  might  readily  be  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  its  superior  richness  and  elegance.  His  dogs,  too,  were  elevated 
above  all  the  dogs  of  meaner  men,  as  well  by  their  extrinsic  ornaments  as  by 
their  intrinsic  merits.  Their  collars  were  gilt,  or  were  of  purple  velvet  adorned 
with  golden  studs,  while  the  royal  hawks  were  provided  with  collars  and 
bells  of  the  same  metal.  The  cavalcade  having  reached  Meggotland,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Peebleshire,  a  favourite  hunting  place  of  James's,  and  which 
was  always  reserved  exclusively  for  the  king's  hunting — ^the  sport  began,  and  in 
a  few  days  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  deer  were  slain.  Soon  after 
this,  Armstrong  of  Kilnockie,  little  dreaming  of  the  fiite  that  awaited  him,  made 
his  appearance  among  the  sportsmen,  at  a  place  called  Gaerlanrig,  it  is  said  by 
invitation,  but  whether  it  was  so  or  not  he  seems  to  have  calculated  on  at  least  a 
civile  if  not  a  cordial  reception  from  the  king,  being  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
real  object  of  the  king's  visit  to  the  borden.  Armstrong  was  not  altogether 
unreasonable  in  such  an  expectation,  for  his  robberies  had  always  been  confined 
to  England,  and  he  was  rather  looked  upon  as  a  protector  than  otherwise  by  his 
lir.  3  B 
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own  oountrymeny  none  of  whose  property  he  wai  ever  known  to  have  meddled 
with.  He  always  ''  quartered  upon  the  enemyy"  and  thought  that  by  doing  so 
he  did  good  serrice  to  the  state ;  but  not  being  consulted  in  the  Tarious  treaties 
of  peace  which  occasionally  took  place  between  the  soTcreigns  of  the  two  king- 
doms, he  did  not  always  feel  himself  called  upon  to  recogniie  them,  and  accord- 
ingly continued  to  levy  his  black-mail  from  the  barders,  all  the  way»  it  is  said, 
unto  Newcastle.  Though  the  king  had  made  peace  with  England^  Johnnie 
Armstrong  had  not;  and  he  therefore  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  in  defiance 
of  all  those  treaties  and  truces  to  which  he  was  not  a  party.  On  this  occasion 
the  daring  borderer,  expecting  a  gracious  reception  from  the  king,  and  desirous 
of  appearing  before  his  soTcreign  in  a  manner  becoming  what  he  conceived  to 
be  his  own  rank,  presented  himself  and  his  retainen,  all  magnificently  ap- 
pareled, before  his  majesty.  The  king,  who  did  not  know  him  personally,  at 
first  mistook  him  for  some  powerful  nobleman,  and  returned  his  sdute  ;  but  on 
learning  his  name,  he  instantly  ordered  him  and  all  his  followers  to  be  taken 
into  custody  and  hanged  upon  the  spot.  *'  What  wants  that  knave  that  a  king 
should  have,^  exclaimed  James,  indignantly  struck  with  the  splendour  of  Arm- 
strong's and  his  followers'  equipments,  and,  at  the  same  time,  turning  round 
from  them  on  his  heel  as  he  spoke.  The  freebooter  at  first  pled  hard  for  his 
life,  and  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  king  to  spare  him.  He  ofiered  his  own  ser- 
vices and  that  of  forty  men  at  any  time,  when  the  king  should  require  it,  free  of 
all  expense  to  his  majesty.  He  further  ofiered  to  bring  to  him  any  subject  of 
England — duke,  earl,  lord,  or  baron,  against  any  given  day,  either  dead  or 
alive,  whom  his  majerty  might  desire  either  to  destroy  or  to  have  as  a  captive. 
Finding  that  all  he  could  say  and  all  he  could  ofier  had  no  efiect  in  moving  the 
king  from  his  determination.  The  bold  borderer,  seeing  the  die  was  cast,  and 
tus  £atie  sealed,  instantly  resumed  the  natural  intrepidity  of  his  character, — 
'^  I  am  but  a  fool,"  he  said,  raising  himself  proudly  up, ''  to  look  for  grace  in  a 
graceless  face.  But  had  I  known,  sir,  that  you  would  have  taken  my  life  this 
day,  I  should  have  lived  upon  the  borders  in  despite  of  both  king  Henry  and 
you ;  and  I  know  that  the  king  of  England  would  down-weigh  my  best  horse 
with  gold  to  be  assured  that  I  was  to  die  this  day.**  No  further  colloquy  took 
place ;  Armstrong  and  all  his  followers  were  led  off  to  instant  execution.  A 
popular  tradition  of  the  borders,  where  his  death  was  much  regretted,  says,  that 
the  tree  on  which  Armstrong  was  executed,  though  it  continued  to  vegetate, 
never  again  put  forth  leaves.  After  subjecting  several  other  notorious  offenders 
to  a  siidlar  fate,  the  king  returned  to  Edinburgh  on  the  34th  of  July.  In  the 
following  summer,  he  set  out  upon  a  similar  expedition  to  the  north,  with  that 
which  he  had  conducted  to  the  south,  and  for  similar  purposes — at  once  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  to  brii^  to  justice  the  numerous  and  darii^ 
thieves  and  robbers  with  which  the  country  was  infested. 

This  practice  of  converting  the  amusement  of  hunting  into  a  means  of  dis- 
pensing justice  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  one  to  which  James  had  often  re- 
course, for  on  these  occasions  he  took  care  always  to  be  attended  with  an  armed 
fbrce,  sufikiently  strong  to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  most  powerful  infringer ; 
and  he  did  not  spare  them  when  within  his  reach.  For  thieves  and  robben  he 
had  no  compassion ;  common  doom  awaited  them  all,  whatever  might  be  their 
rank  or  pretensions.  In  this  particular  he  was  stem  and  inflexible  to  the  last 
degree ;  and  the  times  required  it  There  was  no  part  of  his  policy  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  kingdom  than  the  resolute,  incessant,  and  relentless  war  which  he 
waged  against  all  marauders  and  plunderers. 

On  the  expedition  which  he  now  undertook  to  the  north,  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  queen  mother,  and  the  papal  ambassador,  then  at  the  Scottish  court  The 
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•arl  of  Athol,  to  whote  country  the  royal  party  proposed  fint  proceeding,  hay*, 
ing  receWed  intelligence  of  the  riiit  which  ho  might  expect,  made  the  moat 
aplendid  preparation  for  their  reception.  On  the  arriyal  of  the  illiistrioua 
▼isitony  they  found  a  magnificent  palaee,  conatracted  of  houghs  of  trees,  and 
fitted  with  glass  windows,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  smooth  level  park  or 
meadow.  At  each  of  the  four  comers  of  this  curious  structure,  there  was  a 
regpilarly  formed  tower  or  block-house ;  and  the  whole  was  joisted  and  ioored 
to  the  height  of  three  stories.  A  large  gate  between  two  towers,  with  a 
formidable  portcullis,  aU  of  green  wood,  defended  the  entrance;  while  the 
whole  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  sixteen  feet  deep  and  thirty  feet  wide,  filled 
with  water,  and  stocked  with  rarious  kinds  of  iish,  and  crossed  in  frmit  of  the 
palace  by  a  commodious  draw-bridge.  The  walls  of  all  the  apartments  were  hung 
with  the  most  splendid  tapestry,  and  the' floors  so  thickly  strewn  with  flowers,  that 
no  man  would  have  known,  says  Lindsay,  but  he  had  been  in  **  ane  greine  gar- 
deine.*'  The  feasting  which  followed  was  in  keeping  with  this  elaborate  and 
costly  preparation.  Every  delicacy  which  the  season  and  the  country  could 
supply  was  furnished  in*prodigious  quantities  to  the  royal  retinue.  The  choicest 
wines,  fruits,  and  confections,  were  also  placed  before  them  with  unsparing 
liberality;  and  the  vessels,  linen,  beds,  &c.,  with  which  this  fiiiry  mansion  was 
supplied  for  the  occasion,  were  all  of  the  finest  and  most  costly  description. 
The  royal  party  remained  here  for  three  days,  at  an  expense  to  their  noble  host 
of  as  many  thousand  pounds.  Of  all  the  party  there  was  not  one  so  surprised, 
and  so  much  gratified  with  this  unexpected  display  of  magnificence  and  abun* 
dance  of  good  living,  as  his  reverence  the  pope's  ambassador.  The  holy  man 
was  absolutely  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  delight  to  find  so  many  good 
things  in  the  heart  of  a  wild,  uncivilised,  and  barbarous  country.  But  his  aston- 
ishment was  greatly  increased  when,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  he  saw  a 
party  of  Highlanders  busily  employed  in  setting  fire  to  that  structure,  within 
which  he  htid  fared  so  well  and  been  so  comfortably  lodged,  and  whidi  had  cost 
so  much  time,  labour,  and  expense  in  its  erection.  ''  I  marvel,  sir,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  king,  **  that  ye  should  sufier  yon  fair  palace  to  be  burned,  that 
your  grace  has  been  so  well  entertained  in.*'  **  It  is  the  custom  of  our  Hlgh- 
landmen,"  replied  James,  smiling,  *'  that  be  they  never  so  well  lodged  at  night 
they  will  burn  the  house  in  the  morning."  The  king  and  his  retinue  now  pro- 
ceeded to  Dunkeld,  where  they  remained  all  night  From  thence  they  went 
next  day  to  Perth,  afterwards  to  Dundee  and  St  Andrews,  in  all  of  which  places 
they  were  sumptuously  entertained — and  finally  returned  to  Edinburgh. 

James,  who  had  now  passed  his  twentieth  year,  was  in  the  very  midst  of  that 
singular  career  of  frolic  and  adventure  in  which  he  delighted  to  indulge,  and 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  his  character.  Attended  only  by  a 
single  friend  or  two,  and  his  person  disguised  by  the  garb  of  a  gentleman  of 
ordinary  rank,  and  sometimes,  if  traditionary  tales  tell  truth,  by  that  of  a  person 
of  a  much  lower  grade,  he  rode  through  the  country  in  search  of  adventures,  or 
on  visits  to  distant  mistresses ;  often  on  these  occasions  passing  whole  days  and 
nights  on  horseback,  and  putting  up  contentedly  vrith  the  coarsest  and  scantiest 
&re  which  chance  might  throw  in  the  way.  Sleeping  in  bams  on  '*  dean  pease 
atrae,**  and  partaking  of  the  ''  gude  wife's"  sheep  head,  her  oaten  cakes,  and 
ale,  or  whatever  else  she  might  have  to  ofler,  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  in 
the  life  of  James.  Such  visits,  however,  were  not  always  prompted  by  the  most 
innocent  motives.  A  fair  maiden  would  at  any  time  induce  the  monarch  to  ride 
a  score  of  miles  out  of  his  way,  and  to  pass  half  the  night  exposed  to  all  its  in- 
(demency  for  an  hour's  interview. 

James  was  no  niggard  in  his  gallantries  :  wliere  money  was  required,  he  gave 
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it  freely  and  liberally ;  where  it  was  not,  his  munificence  took  the  thape  of 
preeenta, — luch  aa  ringi,  chains,  &c  of  gold  and  other  deacriptions  of  jewellery, 
in  one  month  he  gave  away  in  this  way  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  roving  monarch,  however,  made  even  his  vagrancies  subser- 
vient to  his  great  object  of  extirpating  thieves  and  robberiL  During  his  wan- 
derings he  frequently  fell  in  with  numerous  bands  of  them,  or  sought  them  out ; 
and  on  such  occasions  never  hesitated  to  attack  them,  however  formidable  ihey 
might  be,  and  however  few  his  own  followers. 

As  the  roving  propensities  of  the  king  thus  frequently  put  his  life  in 
jeopardy,  and  as  his  dying  without  lawful  issue  would  have  left  the  country  in 
all  probability,  a  prey  to  civil  war,  the  nation  became  extremely  anxious  for  his 
marriage,  an  jvent  which,  after  many  delays,  arising  from  political  objections  to 
the  various  connexions  from  time  to  time  proposed,  at  length  took  phioe.  The 
Scottish  ambasiadofs  in  France  concluded,  by  Jameses  authority,  a  marriage  treaty 
with  Marie  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Vendome.  On  the  final  set- 
tlement of  this  treaty,  the  young  monarch  proceeded  to  Vendome,  to  claim  in 
perMn  his  aflknced  bride;  but  here  his  usual  gallantry  failed  him,  for  on 
seeing  the  lady  he  rejected  her,  and  annulled  the  treaty. 

Whether  it  was  the  result  of  chance,  or  that  James  had  determined  not  to  re- 
turn home  without  a  wife,  this  occurrence  did  not  doom  him,  for  any  length 
of  time,  to  a  single  life.  From  Vendome  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  was 
graciously  received  by  Francis  L,  and. finally,  after  a  month  or  two's  resi- 
dence at  that  monarch's  court,  married  his  daughter  Magdalene.  The  ceremony, 
which  took  place  in  the  churdi  of  Notre  Dame,  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
and  splendour.  The  whole  city  rang  with  rejoicings,  and  the  court  with  sounds 
of  revelry  and  merriment  The  marriage  was  succeeded  by  four  months  of  con- 
tinued feasting,  sporting,  and  merry  nudking.  At  the  end  of  that  period  James 
and  his  young  bride,  who  was  of  an  exceedingly  sweet  and  amiable  disposition, 
returned  to  Scotland ;  the  former  loaded  with  costly  presents  from  his  father-in- 
law,  and  the  latter  with  a  dowry  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  besides  an  an- 
nual pension  of  thirty  thousand  livres  during  her  life. 

The  royal  pair  arrived  at  Leith  on  Whitsun-eve,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  On 
first  touching  Scottish  ground,  the  pious  and  kind-hearted  young  queen  dropped 
on  her  knees,  kissed  the  land  of  her  adoption,  and  after  thanking  God  for  the 
safe  arrival  of  her  husband  and  herself,  prayed  for  happiness  to  the  country  and 
the  people.  The  rejoicings  which  the  royal  pair  had  left  in  France  were  now 
resimied  in  Scotland.  Magdalene  was  every  where  received  by  the  people  with 
the  strongest  proofs  of  welcome  and  regard,  and  this  as  much  from  her  own  gen- 
de  and  affable  demeanour  as  from  her  being  the  consort  of  their  sovereign. 

Never  queen  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the  affections  of  a  nation,  and  few 
ever  acquired  during  any  period  so  large  a  proportion  of  personal  attachment 
as  did  this  amiable  lady.  The  object,  however,  of  all  this  love,  was  not  destined 
long  to  enjoy  it  She  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
and  all  the  happiness  which  that  event  brought  along  with  it  could  not  retard 
the  progress  of  the  disease  which  was  consuming  her.  She  daily  became  worse 
after  her  arrival  in  Scotbmd,  and  finally  expired  within  forty  days  of  her  Umd- 
ing.  James  was  for  a  long  time  inconsolable  for  her  loss,  and  for  a  time  buried 
himself  in  retirament,  to  indulge  in  the  sorrow  which  he  could  not  restrain. 

Policy  required,  however,  that  the  place  of  the  departed  queen  should,  as 
soon  as  propriety  would  admit,  be  supplied  by  another ;  and  James  fixed  upqn 
Mary  of  Guise,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  that  name,  and  widow  of  the  duke  of 
Ixmguerilie,  to  be  the  successor  of  Magdalene.  An  embassy  baring  been  de- 
patched  to  France  to  settle  preliminaries,  and  to  bring  the  queen  consort  to 
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Scotland;  the  arrived  in  the  latter  kingdom  in  June,  1538.  Mary  landed  at 
Baloomie  in  Fife,  where  she  was  reoeiTed  by  the  king,  surrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  his  nobles.  From  thence  the  royal  party  proceeded  to  Dundee,  St 
Andrews,  then  to  Stirling ;  from  that  to  Linlithgow ;  and  lastly  to  Edinburgh. 
In  all  of  these  places  the  royal  pair  were  received  with  every  demonstiation  of 
popular  joy,  and  were  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  magistrates  and  other  au- 
thorities of  the  different  towns.  James,  by  a  long  and  steady  perseverance  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  without  regard  to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  the  cul- 
prits, and  by  the  wholesome  restraint  under  which  he  held  the  turbulent  nobles, 
had  now  secured  a  degree  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  country  which  it  had 
not  enjoyed  for  many  yean  before.  His  power  was  acknowledged  and  felt  in 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  even  a  great  part  of  the 
HighlaiAL  But  the  western  isles,  and  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
kingdom,  places  then  diflicult  of  access,  and  comparatively  but  little  known, 
were  still  made  the  scenes  of  the  most  lawless  and  atrocious  deeds  by  the  fieroe 
and  restless  chieftains,  and  their  dans,  by  whom  they  were  inhabited.  James, 
however,  resolved  to  carry  and  establish  his  authority  even  there.  He  resolved 
to  **  beard  the  lion  in  bis  den ;''  to  bring  these  desperadoes  to  justice  in  the 
midst  of  their  barbarous  hordes ;  and  this  bold  design  he  determined  to  execute 
in  penon.  He  ordered  twelve  ships,  well  provided  with  artillery  to  be  ready 
against  the  fourteenth  day  of  May.  The  penonal  preparations  of  the  king, 
and  those  made  for  his  accommodation  in  the  ship  in  which  he  was  himself  to 
embark  on  this  expedition,  were  extensive  and  multi&rious.  His  cabin  was 
hung  with  green  cloth,  and  his  bed  with  black  damask.  Laige  quantities  of 
silver  plate,  and  culinary  utensils,  with  stores  Ibr  cooking,  were  put  on  board  ; 
and  also  a  vast  number  of  tents  and  pavilions,  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
suite,  when  they  should  land  in  the  isles.  The  monarch  himself  was  equipped 
in  a  suit  of  red-  velvet,  ornamented  with  gold  embroidery,  and  the  ship  in 
whidi  be  sailed  was  adorned  with  splendid  flags,  and  numerous  streamers  of  red 
and  yellow  seige. 

The  expedition,  which  had  been  delayed  for  fourteen  days  beyond  the  time 
appointed,  by  the  advanced  state  of  the  queen's  pregnancy,  finally  set  sail  for  iu 
various  destinations  in  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  royal  squadron,  on  reaching  the  western  shores,  proceeded  deliberately 
from  island  to  island,  and  from  pomt  to  point  of  Uie  mainland,  the  king* 
landing  on  each,  and  summoning  the  various  chieftains  to  his  presence.  Some 
of  these  he  executed  on  the  spot,  others  he  carried  away  with  him  as  hostages 
for  the  future  peaceful  conduct  of  theur  kinsmen  and  foUowers ;  and  thus,  after 
making  the  terror  of  his  name  and  the  sternness  of  his  justice  felt  in  every  glen 
in  the  Highlands,  he  bent  his  way  again  homewards.  James  himself  landed  at 
Dumbarton,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  ships,  including  those  on  board  of  which 
were  the  captured  chieftains,  were  sent  round  to  Leith. 

Having  now  reduced  the  whole  country  to  such  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
and  so  effectually  accomplished  the  security  of  private  property  every  where, 
that  it  is  boasted,  that,  at  this  period  of  his  reign,  flocks  of  sheep  were  as  safe  in 
Ettrick  forest  as  in  the  prorince  of  Fife,  he  betook  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
his  kingdom  by  peaceful  pursuits.  He  imported  superior  breeds  of  horses  to 
improve  the  native  race  of  that  animaL  He  promoted  the  fisheries,  and  invited 
artisans  and  mechanics  of  all  descriptiona  to  settle  in  the  country,  encouraging 
them  by  the  offer  of  liberal  wages,  and,  in  many  cases,  by  bestowing  small  aiv- 
nual  pensions.  With  every  promise  of  a  long  and  happy  reign,  and  in  the 
midst  of  exertions  which  entitled  him  to  expect  the  latter,  the  cup  was  suddenly 
dashed  firom  his  lips.     Misfortune  on  misfortnne  crowded  on  the  iU-starred 
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monarch,  and  hurried  him  to  a  premalmre  grave.  Two  prinoee  who  were  bom 
to  him  by  Mary  of  Guises  died  in  their  infancy  within  a  few  days  of  each  other, 
a  calamity  which  sank  deep  in  the  heart  of  their  royal  parent  Hie  unde,  the 
king  of  England,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  on  a  friendly  footing,  for 
reasona  now  not  very  well  known,  invaded  hie  dominions  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  James  gave 
orders  to  assemble  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  Burrow  muir,  and  with 
this  force  he  marched  to  oppose  them.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Solway  mom, 
hut  with  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  anny  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  their  sovereign  by  their  arms.  James  had  never  been 
friendly  to  the  aristocracy,  and  they  now  retaliated  upon  him  hy  a  lukewarah 
ness  in  his  cause  in  the  hour  of  need.  The  unfortunate  monerdi  himself  in* 
creased  this  spirit  of  defection  at  this  critical  juncture  by  appointing  Oliver  Sia- 
clair,  a  mean  favourite,  and  a  man  of  no  ability,  to  the  command  of  ins  anny. 
The  inteUigenoe  of  this  appointment  excited  the  utmost  indignation  in  the  Seot- 
tish  army.  All  declared  that  they  would  rather  submit  to  be  taken  prisonsn  by 
the  English  than  be  commanded  by  such  a  general ;  and  the  wh<^  army  was 
thrown  into  such  a  state  of  commotion  by  this  infatuated  proceeding  of  their 
sovereign,  that  the  English  general  perceived  the  disorder,  and  taking  adtan- 
tage  of  it,  attacked  the  Scottish  army  with  a  few  hundred  light  hone.  The  for- 
mer making  no  resistance  were  instantly  put  to  flight  Jamss  was  at  Garisve- 
rock,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  when  this  disaster  took  place.  When  in- 
formed of  the  disgraceful  flight  of  his  army,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  dejection 
and  melancholy  from  which  nothing  could  rouse  him.  His  proud  spirit  could 
not  hrook  the  disgrace  which  had  be&Uen  his  anas,  and  the  conduct  of  his 
nobles  excited  a  degree  of  irritation  which  soon  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever. 
In  this  state  of  despondency  be  retired  to  Falkland.  Here  he  took  to  bed  sod 
refused  all  sustenance.  While  in  this  condition  intelligence  was  brought  him 
that  the  queen,  then  at  Linlithgow,  was  delivered  of  a  girl.  **  It  came  with  a 
lass  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass,"  said  the  dying  monarch,  reduming  it  another 
misfortune,  that  it  waa  not  a  male  heir  that  had  been  given  to  him. 

A  little  before  his  death,  which  was  now  fast  approaching,  he  waa  heard  mni- 
terii^  the  words  ''  Solway  moss,"  the  scene  of  that  disaster  which  was  now  hur- 
rying him  to  the  grave.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  previous  to 
the  I3th  of  December,  1548,  but  within  two  or  three  days  of  it,  although  the 
precise  day  is  not  known,  he  turned  round  to  the  lords  who  surrounded  his  bed, 
and  with  a  faint  but  benignant  smile,  held  out  his  hand  to  them  to  kirn,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  thereafter  expired.  James  died  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  Mary,  then  an  ini'ant,  to  succeed  to  his  dignities  and  to 
more  than  his  misfortuneSb  Besides  Mary,  his  only  surviving  legitimate  child, 
James  left  six  natural  children.  These  were — James,  abbot  of  Kelso  and  Mel* 
rose ;  the  regent  Murray ;  Robert,  prior  of  Holyroodhouse ;  John,  prior  of 
Coldingham ;  Janet,  wife  of  the  earl  of  Angus ;  and  Adam,  prior  of  the  Char- 
treux  at  Ferth. 

JAMES  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  Engknd,  was  horn  in  the  castle  of  Edio- 
burgh,  June  19,  1 S66.  He  was  the  son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  Mary,  by  her 
husband,  Henry,  lord  Bamley,  who  was  nominally  associated  with  her  in  the 
government,  and  waa  the  eldest  son  of  the  existing  earl  of  Leni^ox.  Beth  by 
his  father  and  mother,  James  was  the  great-grandson  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
and,  failing  queen  Elisabeth  and  his  own  mother,  stood  nearest  to  the  throne  of 
tliat  kingdom,  at  the  eame  time  that  he  was  heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish  croini. 
The  character  of  his  parents  and  their  prerious  history  are  so  well  known,  thst 
it  is  unnecemary  to  touch  upon  them  here.     It  may  only  be  mentioned,  that 
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vi\ule  ihe  royal  infiuit  brought  with  him  into  the  world  pretensions  the  most 
brilltant  that  could  hare  befallen  a  mortal  creature,  he  also  carried  in  his  con- 
stitution a  ^reakness  of  the  most  lamentable  nature,  aflTecting  both  hie  body  and 
bis  mind.  About  three  months  before  his  birth^  his  &ther  headed  a  band  of 
conspirators,  who  broke  violently  into  the  priracy  of  his  mother*s  chamber,  and 
in  her  presence  slew  her  &vourite  counsellor,  Dand  Riccia  The  agitation  of 
the  mother  on  that  occasion,  took  effect  upon  the  child,  who,  though  intended 
apparently  to  be  alike  strong  in  mental  and  bodily  constitution,  showed  through 
life  many  deficiencies  in  both  respects,  though,  perhaps,  to  a  leas  extent  than  has 
been  represented  by  popular  history. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  confederation  of  the  Scottish  nobles  dethroned  Mary 
about  a  year  after  the  birth  of  her  son.  While  this  ill-fiited  princem  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  in  Lochleven  castle,  her  son  was  taken  to  Stirling,  and 
there  crowned  at  the  age  of  thirteen  months  and  ten  days.  The  real  gorem« 
raent  was  sucoessirely  administered  by  the  regents  Moray,  Lennox,  Mar,  and 
Morton,  under  the  secret  direction  of  the  English  queen,  by  whom,  in  time, 
her  rind  Mary  was  put  to  death.  James,  after  a  weakly  infancy,  was  placed 
under  tlie  care  of  the  celebrated  Budianan,  whose  religious  principles  and  die* 
thngnished  scholarship  seemed  to  qualify  him  peculiarly  for  the  task  of  educating 
a  protestant  prince.  It  would  appear  that  the  young  king  reoeiFcd  at  the  hands 
of  his  master  a  great  deal  more  learning,  classical  and  theological,  than  he  was 
able  to  digest,  and  thus  became  liable  to  as  much  of  tlie  £iult  of  pedantry,  as 
consists  in  a  hoarding  of  literature  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  purposes  of 
ostentation,  accompanied  by  an  inability  to  turn  it  to  its  only  true  use  in  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life.  A  pliability  of  temper,  subject  alike  to  evil  and  to 
good  iuiluenoes ;  a  sly  acuteness  in  penetrating  the  motires  of  men,  without  the 
power  to  make  it  of  any  practical  advantage ;  and  a  proneness  to  listen  to  the 
flattering  ooonsellon  who  told  him  he  was  a  king,  and  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  one,  were  other  characteristics  of  this  juvenile  monarch ;  whose  situation,  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  was  one  of  such  difficulty,  as  to  render 
a  iair  development  of  the  best  £u»lties  of  the  mind,  and  the  best  tendencies  of 
the  heart,  hudly  to  be  expected. 

Though  made  and  upheld  as  a  king,  in  consequence  of  a  successful  rebellion 
against  the  monardiical  principle,  James  was  early  inspired  with  a  high  sense 
of  his  royal  powers  and  privileges,  probably  by  some  of  those  individuals  who 
are  never  wanting  around  the  persons  of  young  princes,  let  their  education 
be  ever  so  carefully  conducted.  Even  before  attaining  the  age  of  twelve,  he 
had  become  the  centre  of  a  little  knot  of  courtiers,  who  clustered  about  him  at  his 
residence  in  Stirling  castle,  and  plotted  schemes  for  transferring  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands.  Morton  permitted  himself  to  be  surprised  in 
1578  by  this  party,  who  for  some  time  conducted  the  afliiirs  of  state  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  as  if  he  had  been  in  full  possession  of  his  birth-right. 
Morton,  however,  soon  after  regained  nearly  all  his  wonted  ascendancy,  and  it 
was  not  till  two  or  three  years  later  that  the  king  became  completely  emanci- 
pated from  this  powerful  agent  of  the  English  queen.  A  young  scion  of  nobility, 
named  captain  Stuart,  from  his  commanding  the  king's  guards,  and  Esme,  earl  of 
Lennox,  the  king's  cousin,  were  his  chief  instrumenti  in  obtaining  the  sovereign 
power,  and  in  raising  that  prosecution  against  Morton,  which  ended  in  his  exe- 
cution, June  d,  1581.  The  former  is  represented  as  a  profligate  adventurer, 
who  studied  only  how,  by  flattering  the  king  and  enforcing  his  despotic  views,  to 
promote  his  own  interest  Lennox  was  a  gentler  and  woafchier  person,  but  was 
obnoxious  to  popular  odium,  on  account  of  his  professing  the  catholic  faith. 
The  protestant  and  English  interest  soon  rallied,  and,  in  August,  1 583,  took 
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place  Uie  celebrated  Bald  of  RutiiTeii,  by  which  a  few  preabyteriao  noblei, 
headed  by  the  earl  of  Gowriey  were  enabled  to  take  poiieauon  of  the  royal 
penon,  and  ine  hia  authority  for  tome  time  in  behalf  of  liberal  government  and 
their  own  religious  principlea,  while  Stnart  and  Lennox  were  forbidden  hit 
presence. 

It  was  not  till  June,  1583^  that  James  emancipated  himself  Irom  a  oontrol 
whidb,  howerer  well  he  appeared  to  bear  it,  was  far  from  agreeable  to  him. 
Lennox  had  now  been  banished  to  France,  where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart ; 
Stuart  was  created  earl  of  Arran  on  the  ruins  of  the  Hamilton  fiunily,  sod 
became  almost  sole  counsellor  to  the  young  monardi.  The  nobles  who  had  seised 
the  king  at  Ruthyen^  were  pardoned ;  but  Gowrie,  having  soon  after  made  a 
second  and  unsuccessful  attempt,  was  beheaded  at  Stirling.  Daring  the  intonal 
between  June,  1583,  and  Noyember,  1586,  the  goyemment  waa  of  a  decidedly 
anti-popular  and  anti-presbyterian  character, — Anan  being  peimitted  to  set 
entirely  as  he  pleased.  The  presbyterian  nobles,  however,  who  had  fled  into 
England,  were,  at  the  latter  period,  enabled  by  Elizabeth  to  invade  their  own 
country,  with  such  a  force  as  overturned  the  power  of  the  unworthy  fiivourils, 
and  re-established  a  system  agreeable  to  the  clergy  and  people,  and  mors 
closely  respondent  to  the  wishes  of  Elisabeth.  In  this  way  James  grew  up  to 
nuin*s  estate. 

In  1 584,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author,  by  publishing  a  small  thin  quarto,  entitled  <'  Esiayes  of  a  Prentice  in 
the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie,  with  the  Rewlis  and  Cautoles  to  be  pursued  and 
aroided.'*  This  work  consists  of  a  mixture  of  poetry  and  prose ;  the  poems 
being  chiefly  a  series  of  sonnets,  which  bear  very  much  the  appearance  of  school 
exercises ;  while  the  prose  consists  of  a  code  of  laws  for  the  construction  of  vene 
according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age.  There  is  little  in  the  king^  style  or  his 
ideas  to  please  the  present  age ;  yet,  compared  with  the  eflMs  of  oontempoiary 
authors,  these  poems  may  be  said  to  bear  a  respectable  appearance. 

The  main  effect  of  the  late  revolution  was  to  re-establish  the  Eogliah  influ- 
ence, which  had  been  deranged  by  the  ascendancy  of  captain  Stuart*  In  June, 
1586,  James  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  £lisabeth»  by  whidi,  in  con* 
sideration  of  a  pension  of  five  thousand  pounds^  rendered  necessary  by  his  penu- 
rious circumstances,  he  engaged  to  support  England  against  the  madiinatioBS  of 
the  catholic  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  also  part  of  this  treaty,  that  a  coneapondenoe 
whidi  he  had  entered  into  with  his  mother,  should  be  broken  off;  and  he  even 
submitted  so  far  to  the  desires  of  his  new  superior,  as  to  write  a  disrespectful 
letter  to  that  unhappy  princess,  who  replied  in  an  eloquent  epistle,  threatening 
to  denounce  him  as  a  usurper,  and  load  him  with  a  parent's  curse*  James,  in 
reality,  during  the  whole  of  his  occupancy  of  the  Scottish  throne,  was  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  one  party  or  another ;  and  had  no  personal  influence  or  indepen- 
dence whatever  till  the  advanced  age  of  Elisabeth  gave  him  near  hopes  of  the 
English  crown.  Great  care  is  therefore  to  be  taken  in  judging  of  his  actions, 
lest  that  be  attributed  to  his  own  vicious  will,  which  was  only  the  dictate  of  a  poli- 
tical system,  of  which  he  was  the  apparent  head ,  but  the  real  slave.  In  the  winter 
of  1586-7,  he  had  to  endure  the  painful  reflection,  that  his  mother  was  threat- 
ened with,  and  ultimately  brought  to  the  scaffold,  witliout  his  being  able  to 
make  the  least  movement  in  her  favour.  It  is  but  justice. to  him  to  say,  that  so 
fiir  from  his  manifesting  tlie  levity  on  this  subject  attributed  to  him  by  several 
writers,  he  appears  from  documents  of  respectable  authority,^  to  have  manifssted 
tile  highest  indignation,  and  a  degree  of  grief  hardly  to  be  expected  from  him, 

>  See  the  Life  of  James  I.,  forming  two  volumes  of  Constable's  Miscellany,  by  the  editor 
of  the  present  ifork. 
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eonridering  thst  he  was  not  oonicioiit  of  haTing  e?or  wen  his  parent  Mary, 
in  her  last  prayer  in  the  hall  of  Fotheringay,  while  stretched  before  the  block, 
entreated  the&vour  of  God  towards  her  son ;  which  shows  that  she  had  nofe 
ultimately  foQnd  proper  cause  for  putting  her  thrsat  into  execution. 

In  1588,  while  the  shorae  of  Enghuid  were  threatened  with  the  Spanish 
armada,  James  fulfilled,  as  ftr  as  he  oould,  the  treaty  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  Elizabeth,  by  using  his  best  exertions  to  supprem  the  movements  of  a  power- 
ful catholic  party  among  hu  own  subjects,  in  support  of  the  invasion.  In  ri»- 
tum  for  this,  Eliaabeih  permitted  him  to  take  a  wife ;  and  his  choice  ultimately 
fell  upon  the  prinoeM  Anne  of  Denmark,  second  daughter  of  the  deceased  FW» 
derick  the  second.  He  was  nuurried  by  proxy  in  August,  1589 ;  but  the  princess 
haring  been  delayed  in  Norway  by  a  storm,  whidi  threatened  to  detain  her  for 
the  winter,  he  gallantly  crossed  the  seas  to  Upslo,  in  order  to  consummate  the 
match.  After  spending  some  months  at  the  Dknisfa  court,  he  returned  to  Soot- 
land  in  May,  1590;  when  the  reception  roochsaled  to  the  royal  pair  was  fully 
such  as  to  justify  an  expression  used  by* James  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  **  a  king 
with  a  new  married  wyfe  did  not  come  hame  every  day.'' 

The  king  had  an  illegitimate  oousin,  FVands,  eari  of  BothweU,  who  now  for 
some  years  embittered  his  life  by  a  series  of  plots  and  atsauhs  for  which  there  is 
no  parallel  even  in  Scottish  history.  BothweU  had  been  spared  by  the  king's 
goodness  in  1589,  firom  the  result  of  a  sentence  for  treason,  passed  on  account 
of  his  concern  in  a  catholic  conspiracy.  Soon  after  James  returned  horn  Den- 
mark, it  was  discovered  that  he  had  tampered  with  professing  witches  to  lake 
away  the  king's  life  by  necromancy.  He  at  first  proposed  to  stand  a  trial  for 
this  alleged  <^ence,  but  subsequendy  found  it  necessary  to  make  his  escape. 
His  fwmer  sentence  was  then  permitted  to  take  efibct,  and  he  became,  in  the 
language  of  the  times,  a  broken  man.  Repeatedly,  however,  did  this  bold  ad- 
venturer approach  the  walls  of  Edinburgh,  and  even  assail  the  king  in  his 
palace ;  nor  could  the  limited  powen  of  the  sovereign  either  accompliah  his 
seizure,  or  firighten  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  even  contrived  at  one  time  to 
regain  his  place  in  the  king's  council,  and  remained  for  several  months  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  his  former  honours,  till  once  more  expelled  by  a  party  of  his 
enemies.  The  king  appears  to  have  purposely  been  kept  in  a  state  of  power- 
lessness  by  his  subjects ;  even  the  strength  necesnry  to  execute  the  law  upon  the 
paltriest  occasions  was  denied  to  him ;  and  his  dergy  took  every  opportunity  of 
decrying  his  government,  and  diminishing  the  respect  of  his  people, — ^lest,  in 
beooming  itronger  or  more  generally  reverenced,  he  should  have  used  his  in- 
creased force  against  the  liberal  interest,  and  the  presbyterian  religion.  If  he 
could  have  been  depended  upon  as  a  thorough  adherent  of  these  abstractions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  Scottish  reign  would  have  been  less  disgraced  by 
the  non-execution  of  the  laws.  But  then,  was  his  first  position  under  the  re- 
gents and  the  protestant  nobles  of  a  kind  calculated  to  attach  him  sincerely  to 
that  party  ?  or  can  it  be  decidedly  afiirmed  that  the  teal  of  the  clergy  of  those 
rough  and  difficult  times,  was  sufficiently  tempered  with  human  kindness,  to 
make  a  young  prince  prefer  their  peculiar  system  to  one  which  addressed  him 
in  a  more  courteous  manner,  and  was  more  favourable  to  that  regal  power,  the 
feebleness  of  which  bad  hitherto  seemed  the  cause  of  all  his  distresses  and  all  his 
humiliation  ? 

In  1685,  while  under  the  control  of  Arran,  he  had  written  a  paraphrase  and 
commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St  John,  which,  however,  was  not  completed 
or  published  for  some  yean  after.  In  1591,  he  produced  a  second  volume  of 
rerte,  entitled  **  Poetiosl  Exercises ;"  in  the  preface  to  which  he  informs  the 
reader,  as  an  apology  for  inaccuracies,  that  **  scarcelie  but  at  stolen  moments  had 
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he  leisure  to  blenk  upon  any  paper/ and  yet  nocht  that  with  iiee  unrexed 
spirit.'*  He  also  appears  to  have  at  this  time  proceeded  some  length  with  his 
translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Scottish  veise.  It  is  curious  that,  while  the  king 
manife^l^dy  in  his  literary  studies,  both  the  pure  sensibilities  of  the  poet  and  the 
devout  a^irations  of  the  saint^  his  personal  manners  were  coarse,  his  amuse- 
ments of  no  refined  character,  and  his  speech  rendered  odious  by  oommon 
swearing. 

It  is  hardly  our  duty  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  vacillations  of  the 
Scottish  church,  during  this  reign,  between  presbytery  and  episcopacy.  In  pro- 
portion aa  the  king  was  weak,  the  former  system  prevailed ;  and  in  proportion 
as  he  gained  strength  from  the  prospect  of  the  English  sucoassion,  and  other 
causes,  the  episcopal  polity  was  re-imposed.  We  are  also  disposed  to  overlook 
the  troubles  of  the  catholic  nobles — Huntly,  £rrol,  and  Angus,  who,  for  some 
obscure  plot  in  concert  with  Spain,  were  persecuted  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the 
personal  favour  of  the  king,  and  his  fear  of  displeasing  the  English  papists, 
would  permit.  The  leniency  shown  by  the  king  to  these  grandees  procured  him 
the  wrath  of  the  church,  and  led  to  the  celebrated  tumult  of  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1596,  in  which  the  clergy  permitted  themselves  to  make  so  unguarded 
an  appearance,  as  to  furnish  their  sovereign  with  the  means  of  checking,  their 
power,  without  offending  the  people. 

In  February,  1594,  a  son,  afterwards  the  celebrated  prince  Henry,  was 
bom  to  the  king  at  Stirling  castle  ;  this  was  followed  some  years  after  by  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  whose  fate,  as  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  ances- 
tress of  the  present  royal  family  of  Britain,  gives  rise  to  so  many  varied  reflec- 
tions. James  wrote  a  treatise  of  counsel  for  his  son,  under  the  title  of  **  Basili- 
Gon  Doron,"  which,  though  containing  some  passages  oflensive  to  the  clergy,  is  a 
work  of  much  good  sense,  and  conveys,  upon  the  whole,  a  respectable  impression 
at  once  of  the  author^s  abilities,  and  of  his  moral  temperament.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1599,  and  is  said  to  have  gained  him  a  great  accession  of  esteem 
among  the  English,  for  whose  favour,  of  course,  he  was  anxiously  solicitous. 

Few  incidents  of  note  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  king's  Scottish  reign. 
The  principal  was  the  famous  conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie  and  hit 
brother,  sons  of  the  earl  beheaded  in  1584,  which  was  developed — ^if  we 
may  speak  of  it  in  such  a  manner — on  the  5th  of  August,  1600.  This  aflair 
has  of  late  been  considerably  elucidated  by  Robert  Fitcairn,  Esq.,  in  his  la- 
borious work,  the  **  Criminal  Trials  of  Scotland,"  though  it  is  still  left  in  some 
measure  as  a  question  open  to  dispute.  The  events,  so  far  as  ascertained,  were 
as  follows. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  1600,  Alexander,  Master  of 
Ruthven,  with  only  two  followers,  Andrew  Henderson  and  Andrew  Ruthven, 
rode  from  Perth  to  Falkland,  where  king  James  was  at  that  time  residing.  He 
arrived  there  about  seven  o^clock,  and  stopping  at  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
palace,  sent  Henderson  forward  to  learn  the  motions  of  the  king.  His  mes- 
senger returned  quickly  with  the  intelligence,  that  his  majesty  was  just  depart- 
ing for  the  chase.  Ruthven  proceeded  immediately  to  the  palace,  where  he  met 
James  in  front  of  the  stables.  They  spoke  together  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  None  of  the  attendants  overheard  the  discourse,  but  it  was  evident  from 
the  king's  laying  his  hand  on  the  master's  shoulder,  and  clapping  his  back,  that 
tiie  matter  of  it  pleased  him.  The  hunt  rode  on,  and  Ruthven  joined  the  train; 
fint,  however,  despatching  Henderson  to  inform  his  brother  that  his  majesty  was 
coming  to  Perth  with  a  few  attendants,  and  to.  desire  him  to  cause  dinner  to  be 
prepared.  A  buck  was  slain  about  ten  o'clock,  when  the  king  desired  the  duke 
uf  J^nnox  and  the  earl  of  Mar  to  accompany  him  to  Perth,  to  speak  with  the 
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earl  of  Gowrie.  The  master  of  Ruthyen  now  despatched  his  other  attendant  to 
give  the  earl  notice  of  the  king's  approach ;  and  Immediately  aflerwards  James 
and  he  set  off  at  a  rate  that  threw  hehind  the  royal  attendants,  who  lost  some 
time  in  changing  horses.  When  the  duke  of  Lennox  overtook  them^  the  king, 
with  great  glee,  told  him  that  he  was  riding  to  Perth  to  get  a  pote  (treasuro). 
He  then  asked  the  duke's  opinion  of  Alexander  Ruthven,  whidi  proving  farour- 
able,  he  proceeded  to  repeat  the  story  which  that  young  man  had  told  him^ 
of  his  having  tiie  previous  evening  surprised  a  man  with  a  large  sum  of  money 
on  his  person.  The  duke  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  improbability  of  the  tale, 
and  some  suspicion  of  Ruthyen 's  purpose ;  upon  which  the  king  desired  him  to 
follow  when  he  and  Ruthven  should  leave  the  hall — an  order  which  he  repeated 
after  his  arrival  in  the  earl  of  Gowrie's  house. 

Meantime,  Henderson,  on  his  arrival  at  Perth,  found  the  elder  Ruthven  in 
his  chamber,  speaking  upon  business  with  two  gentlemen.  GouTie  drew  him 
aside  the  moment  he  entered,  and  asked  whether  he  brought  any  letter  or  mes- 
sage from  his  brother.  On  learning  that  the  king  was  coming,  he  took  the* 
messenger  into  his  cabinet,  and  inquired  anxiously  in  wliat  manner  the  master 
had  been  received,  and  what  persons  were  in  attendance  upon  his  majesty.* 
Returning  to  the  chamber,  he  niade  an  apology  to  the  two  gentlemen,  and  dis- 
missed them.  Henderson  then  went  to  his  own  house.  When  he  returned,  in* 
about  an  hour,  the  earl  desired  him  to  arm  himself,  as  he  had  to  apprehend  a 
Highlander  in  the  Shoe-gate.  ,  The  master  of  the  household  being  unwell,  the 
duty  of  carrying  up  the  earl's  dinner  devolved  upon  Henderson.  He  performed 
this  service  about  half  past  twelve ;  and  afterwards  waited  upon  the  earl  and 
some  friends  who  were  dining  with  him.  They  had  just  sat  down  when 
Andrew  Ruthven  entered,  and  whispered  something  in  the  earl's  ear,  who,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  give  no  heed.  As  the  second  course  was  about  to  be  set  upon 
the  table,  the  master  of  Ruthven,  who  had  left  the  king  about  a  mile  from  Perth, 
and  rode  on  before,  entered  and  announced  his  majesty  approach.  This  was 
the  first  intelligence  given  the  inhabitonts  of  Gowrie  house  of  the  king's  visit, 
for  Gowrie  had  kept  not  *only  his  coming,  but  also  the  master's  visit  to  Falk- 
land, a  profound  secret  The  earl  and  his  visitors,  with  their  attendants,  and 
some  of  the  citizens  among  whom  the  news  had  spread,  went  out  to  meet  the 
king. 

The  street  in  which  Gowrie  house  formerly  stood  runs  north  and  south,  and 
parallel  to  the  Tay.  The  house  was  on  the  side  next  the  river,  built  so  as  to 
form  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  side,  that  which  abutted  on  the  street, 
being  formed  by  a  wall,  through  which  the  entry  into  the  interior  court,,  or 
close,  was  by  a  gate.  The  scene  of  the  subsequent  events  was  the  south  side  of 
the  square.  The  interior  of  this  part  of  the  edifice  contained,  in  the  first  story, 
a  dining-room,  looking  out  upon  the  river,  a  hall  in  the  centre,  and  a  room  at 
the  furttier  end  looking  out  upon  the  street,  each  of  them  occupying  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  building,  and  opening  into  each  other.  The  second  story  con- 
sisted of  a  gallery  occupying  the  space  of  the  dining-room  and  hall  below,  and 
at  the  street  end  of  this  gallery,  a  chamber,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  which 
was  a  circular  closet,  formed  by  a  turret  whidi  overtiung  the  outer  wall,  in  which 
were  two  long  narrow  windows,  the  one  looking  towards  the  spy-tower,  (a  strong 
tower  built  over  one  of  the  city-gates,)  the  other  looking  out  upon  the  court,  but 
visible  from  the  street  before  the  gate.  The  access  to  the  hall  and  gallery  was 
by  a  large  tornpike  stair  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  court  The  hall  like- 
wise communicated  with  the  garden,  which  lay  between  the  house  and  the  river, 
by  a  door  opposite  to  that  which  opened  firom  the  tiirnpike,  and  an  outward 
btair.     The  access,  to  the  chamber  in  which  was  the  round  doset,  was  either 
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tfpough  the  g»U«ry»  or  liy  ■jmim  «f  a  tmUer  tmpike  (calted  the  bhdc  turn- 
pike)  ufaidi  itood  hal£>«ay  betwixi  the  pnndpel  one  aad  the  itieet 

The  iioezpeetod  aniTal  oC  the  Uag  am  J  a  oonodenble  ooauaetioii  in 
Gowiie't  ettaUiihaent.  CffaigingeH,  the  matter  of  the  hooMhold,  ma  obliged 
to  leate  hia  ock  bed,  and  beetir  himteUl  MeMengeta  were  deepatdied  throiigh 
Perth  to  eeek,  noi  for  meaty  for  oT  that  there  memt  to  hare  been  plenty,  bat  for 
•pnie  delicacy  fit  to  be  aet  upon  the  royal  taUeu  The  bailliee  and  other  digni- 
tanee  of  Perth,  ai  abo  some  noblemen  who  were  leadent  in  the  town,  cum 
pouring  in, — oome  to  pay  theur  retpecte  to  hie  majoity,  others  to  stare  at  the 
oourtien.  Andd  all  tliia  confiidon,  aomewhat  more  Ihan  an  hour  elapsed  befoit 
the  repast  was  ready.  To  judge  by  the  king*a  naRative,  and  the  eloquent  on- 
tiona  of  Mr  Patrick  Galloway,  thia  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  eari  aeenis  to  htfo 
been  regarded  aa  not  the  leaat  criminal  part  of  hia  oondnet :  and  with  justioe ; 
for  hia  royal  highnem  had  been  riding  hard  aince  aefvn  o'clock,  and  it  waa  past 
two  before  he  could  get  a  morael,  whidi,  when  it  did  oome,  bore  erident  mariu 
of  being  hasdly  slubbered  upi 

Aa  aoon  aa  the  king  waa  aet  down  to  dinner,  the  eari  aeut  for  Andrew  HeiH 
derson,  whom  he  conducted  up  to  the  gallery,  where  the  maater  waa  waiting  for 
them.  After  aome  ahort  conTorsation,  during  which  Gowrie  told  HenderMo  to 
do  any  thing  his  brother  bade  hum,  the  younger  RothTon  locked  this  attendant 
into  the  little  round  closet  within  the  gallery  chamber,  and  left  him  there. 
Henderson  began  now,  according  to  his  own  account,  to  suspect  that  something 
wrong  waa  in  agitation,  and  aet  himaelf  to  pray,  in  great  perturbation  of  mind. 
Meanwhile,  the  earl  of  Gowrie  returned  to  take  hia  place  behind  the  chair  of 
hia  royal  gueat.  When  the  king  had  dined,  and  Lennox,  Mar,  and  the  other 
noblemen  in  waiting,  had  retired  from  the  dining-room  to  the  hall  to  dine  in 
their  turn,  Alexander  Ruthfen  came  and  whiapered  to  the  kiqg,  to  find  some 
meana  of  getting  rid  of  his  brother  the  earl,  from  whom  he  had  all  along  pre- 
tended great  anxiety  to  keep  the  atery  of  the  found  treasure  a  secret.  The 
king  filled  a  bumper,  and,  dlrinking  it  oflT,  deaired  Gowrie  to  carry  hia  pledge 
to  ^e  noblemen  in  the  haU.  While  they  were  buay  returning  the  health,  the 
king  and  the  master  passed  quietly  through  the  hall,  and  ascended  the  grmt 
stair  which  led  to. the  gallery.  They  did  not,  howe?er,  paas  altogether  unob- 
serred,  and  some  of  the  royal  train  made  an  attemj»t  to  follow  them,  but  were  re- 
pelled by  Ruthfen,  who  alleged  the  king's  wish  to  be  alone.  From  the  gallery 
they  paased  into  the  diamber  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the  door  of  this  room 
RuthTOn  appeals  to  ha?e  locked  behind  hiniL 

When  the  noblemen  had  dined,  they  inquired  after  their  master,  but  were 
infonned  by  Gowrie  that  he  had  retired,  and  wiahed  to  be.  private.  The  earl 
immediately  called  for  the  keys  of  the  garden,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Leo- 
iioz  and  part  of  the  royal  train ;  whilst  Mar,  with  the  rest,  remained  in  tbe 
honsei  John  Ramsay,  a  iaronrite  page  of  the  king,  says  in  his  deposition,  that, 
on  riaing  irom  table,  he  had  agreed  to  take  charge  of  a  hawk  for  one  of  the 
aervanta.  in  order  to  allow  the  man  to  go  to  dinner.  He  seems,  while  thus 
eng^ped,  to  have  missed  Gowrie'S  explanation  of  the  king^  absence,  for  he 
sought  hia  majeaty  in  the  dining-room,  in  the  garden,  and  afterwarda  in  the 
gallery.  He  had  never  before  aeen  thia  gallery,  which  ia  aaid — we  know  not 
upon  what  authority — to  have  been  richly  adorned  with  paintings  by  the  earra 
father,  and  he  ataid  aome  time  adnuring  it.  On  coming  down  stairs,  he  found 
the  whole  of  the  king's  attendanto  hurrying  towards  the  outer  gate,  and  was  told 
by  Thomaa  Cranatone,  one  of  the  earl'a  aervanta,  that  the  king  had  rode  on 
before.  Rammy,  on  hearing  thia,  ran  to  the  stable  where  his  horse  was.  Len- 
iiOK  and  Mar,  who  had  also  heard  the  report  of  the  king's  departure,  asked  the 
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porter,  as  they  were  pwsiiig  the  gate^  whether  ^  king  wefe  indeed  forih.  The 
man  replied  in  the  negeti?e.  Gowrie  dbecked  him  with  oonsideraUe  honhneu, 
and  affirmed  that  the  king  had  pasted  out  by  the  back  gate.  **  That  is  impos- 
sible, my  lord,**  answered  the  porter,  **  for  it  ie  looked,  and  the  key  is  in  my 
pocket''  Gowrie,  somewhat  confiised,  said  he  would  retuin  and  learn  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  He  came  back  almost  instantly,  affirmmg  positively  that  the  king 
had  ridden  out  by  the  bade  gate.  The  greater  part  of  the  company  were  now 
assembled  on  the  High  Street»  in  front  of  the  house,  waiting  for  their  horses, 
and  discussing  how  they  were  to  ssek  the  king.  At  this  moment^  the  king's 
Toioe  was  heiurd,  crying — *'  I  am  murdered  1  Treason  I  My  lord'  of  Mar,  help  I 
help ! "  Lennox  and  Mar,  with  their  attendants,  rushed  throi^  the  gateway 
into  the  court,  and  up  the  principal  stair.  Sir  Thomas  Enkine  and  hk  brother 
James,  seized  the  earl  of  Go\nne,  exdainung,  '*  Traitor !  this  is  thy  deed ! " 
Some  of  the  earFs  servants  rescued  their  master,  who  was,  however,  thrown  down 
in  the  scuffle,  and  refused  admittanpe  to  the  inner  court;  On  recovering  his  feet, 
he  retired  a  short  way ;  then  drawing  his  sword  and  dagger,  he  cried,  *'  I  will 
be  in  my  own  house,  or  die  by  the  way." 

During  these  proceedings,  the  king  had  found  himself  rather  critically  circum- 
stanced. Alexander  Ruthven,  having  locked  the  door  of  the  gallery  chamber, 
led  the  way  to  the  round  closet  James  was  not  a  little  astonished  when,  instead 
of  the  captive  he  expected,  he  saw  a  man  armed  at.  all  points  except  his  head. 
He  was  more  astonished  when  the  master,  putting  on  his  hat,  drew  the  man^ 
dagger,  and  presented  it  to  his  breast,  wyiug»  **  Sir,  you  must  be  my  prisoner! 
remember  my  iather^s  death  I "  James  attempted  to  remonstrate,  but  was  inter- 
rupted with  *'  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  or  by  Christ  you  dull  die!"  But  here 
Henderson  wrenched  the  d^|;ger  from  Buthven's  hand,  and  the  king,  then 
resuming  his  remonstrances,  was  answered  that  his  life  was  not  what  was  sought 
The  master  even  took  off  his  hat  when  the  king,  who,  amid  all  his  perturbation, 
forgot  not  his  princely  demeanour,  reminded  him  of  the  impropriety  of  wearing 
it  in  his  presence.  He  then  requested  James  to  give  him  his  word  not  to  open 
the  window,  nor  call  for  assistance,  whilst  he  went  to  bring  his  brother,  the 
earl,  who  was  to  determine  what  farUier  should  be  done.  Ruthven  then  left  the 
closet,  locking  the  door  behind  him ;  but,  according  to  Henderson's  belief,  went 
no  farther  than  the  next  room.  This  is  more  than  probable ;  f<nr,  by  the  nearest 
calculation,  Ramsay  must  have  been  at  that  time  still  in  the  gallery.  The  mas- 
ter re-entered,  therefore,  almost  instantly,  and  telling  the  king  there  was  now 
but  one  coune  left,  produced  a  garter,  with  which  he  attempted  to  bind  his 
majesty's  hands.  James  freed  his  left  with  a  violent  exertion,  exclaiming,  **  I 
am  a  free  prince,  man!  I  will  not  be  bound!"  Ruthven,  without  answering, 
seized  him  by  the  throat  with  one  hand,  while  he  thrust  the  other  into  his  mouth, 
to  prevent  his  crying.  In  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the  king  was  driven 
against  the  window  which  overlooked  the  court,  and,  at 'that  moment,  Hender- 
son thrust  his  arm  over  the  master's  shoulder  and  pushed  up  the  window,  which 
afforded  the  king  an  opportunity  of  calling  for  assiitanoe.  The  master,  there- 
upon, said  to  Henderson,  *'  Is  there  no  help  in  thee  f  Thou  wilt  cause  us  all 
to  die :"  and  tremblingly,  between  exdtement  and  exertion,  he  attempted  to 
draw  his  sword.  The  king,  perceiving  his  intent,  laid  hold  of  his  hand ;  and 
thus  clasped  in  a  death-wrestle,  they  reeled  out  of  the  closet  into  the  chamber. 
The  king  had  got  Ruthven's  head  under  his  arm ;  whikt  Ruthven,  finding  him- 
self held  down  almost  upon  his  knees,  was  pressing  upwards  with  his  hand 
against  the  king's  face,  when,  at  this  critical  moment,  John  Ramsay,  the  page, 
who  had  heard  from  the  street  the  king's  cry  for  help,  and  who  had  got  before 
Mar  and  Lennox,  by  running  up  the  black  turnpike  formerly  mentioned,  while 
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they  took  the  principal  staircase,  rushed  against  the  door  of  the  dumber  and 
burst  it  open.  The  king  panted  out,  when  he  saw  his  page,  **  Fy!  strike  him 
low !  he  has  secret  armour  on."  At  which  Ramsay,  casting  from  him  the  hawk 
which  still  sat  upon  his  hand,  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  the  master.  The 
next  moment,  the  king,  exerting  all  his  strength,  threw  him  from  him  down 
stairs.  Ramsay  ran  to  a  window,  and  called  upon  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  and  one 
or  two  who  were  with  him,  to  come  up  the  turnpike.  Erskine  was  first,  and 
as  RuUiTen  staggered  past  him  on  the  stair,  wounded  and  bleeding,  he  desired 
those  who  followed  to  strike  the  traitor.  This  was  done,  and  the  young  man 
fell,  crying,  **  Ahis !  I  had  not  the  wyte  of  it" 

The  king  was  safe  for  the  mean  time,  but  there  was  still  cause  for  alarm. 
Only  four  of  his  attendants  had  reached  him ;  and  he  was  uncertain  whether 
the  incesiant  attempts  of  Mar  and  Lennoxes  party  to  break  open  the  door  by 
which  the  chamber  communicated  with  the  gallery,  were  made  by  friend  or  foe. 
At  this  moment  the  alarm  bell  rang  out,  and  the  din  of  the  gathering  citisens, 
who  were  as  likely,  for  any  thing  the  king  knew,  to  side  with  their  provost, 
Gowrie,  as  with  himself,  was  heard  from  the  town.  There  was,  besides,  a  still 
more  immediate  danger. 

Gowrie,  whom  we  left  attempting  to  force  his  way  into  the  house,  was  met  at 
the  gate  by  the  news  that  his  brother  had  fallen.  Violet  Ruthven,  and  ether 
women  belonging  to  the  family,  were  already  wailing  his  death,  screaming  their 
curses  up  to  the  king's  party  in  the  chamber,  and  mixing  their  dirill  execratioiis 
with  the  fierce  din  which  shook  the  city.  The  earl,  seconded  by  Cranstone, 
one  of  his  attendants,  forced  his  way  to  the  foot  of  the  black  turnpike,  at  which 
spot  lay  the  master's  body,  **  Whom  have  we  here?''  said  the  retainer,  for  the 
fiioe  was  turned  downwards.  **  Up  the  stair ! "  was  Gonrie's  brief  and  stem 
reply.  Cranstone,  going  up  before  his  master,  found,  on  rushing  into  the  cham- 
ber, the  swords  of  Sir  Thomas  Enkine,  and  Henries,  the  king's  physician,  drawn 
against  him.  They  were  holding  a  parley  in  this  threatening  attitude,  when 
Gowrie  entered,  and  was  instantly  attacked  by  Ramsay.  The  earl  fell  after  a 
smart  contest  Ramsay  immediately  turned  upon  Cranstone,  who  had  proved 
fully  a  match  for  the  otfier  two,  and  having  wounded  him  severely,  forced  him 
finally  to  retreat 

All  this  time  they  who  were  with  the  duke  of  Lennox  had  kept  battering  at 
the  gallery-door  of  the  chamber  with  hammers,  but  in  vain.  The  partition  was 
constructed  of  boards,  and  as  the  whole  wall  gave  way  equally  before  the  blows, 
the  door  could  not  be  forced.  The  party  with  the  king,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  afraid  to  open,  lest  they  should  thus  give  admission  to  enemies.  A  servant 
was  at  last  despatched  round  by  the  turnpike,  who  assured  his  majesty  that  it 
was  the  duke  ti  Lennox  and  the  earl  of  Mar  who  were  so  clamorous  for  admis- 
sion. The  hammers  were  then  handed  through  below  the  door,  and  the  belts 
speedily  displaced.  When  these  noblemen  were  admitted,  they  found  the  king 
unharmed,  amid  his  brave  deliverers.  The  door,  however,  which  entered  from 
the  turnpike,  had  been  closed  upon  a  body  of  Gowrie's  retainers,  who  were 
calling  for  their  master,  and  striking  through  below  tlie  door  with  their  pikes 
and  halberds.  The  clamour  from  the  town  continued,  and  the  voices  from  the 
court  were  dirided, — part  calling  for  the  king,  part  for  their  provost,  the  earl  of 
Gowrie.  Aflairs,  however,  soon  took  a  more  decided  turn.  They  who  assaulted 
the  door  grew  tired  of  their  ineffectual  efforts,  and  withdrew ;  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  voices  of  baillies  Ray  and  Young  were  heard  from  the  street, 
calling  to  know  if  the  king  were  safe,  and  announcing  that  they  were  there, 
with  the  loyal  biogesses  of  Perth,  for  his  defence.  The  king  gratified  them  by 
showing  himself  at  the  window,  requesting  them  to  still  the  tumult     At  the 
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Gominsnd  of  the  magistrates  the  crowd  became  silent^  and  gradually  dispersed. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  peace  was  so  completely  re-established,  that  the  king 
and  his  company  were  able  to  take  hone  for  Falkland. 

This  bird's-eye  view  of  the  occurrences  of  the  fifth  of  August,  will  be  found 
correct  in  the  main.  Although  some  details  hare  been  necessarily  omitted,  they 
are  sufiicient  to  establish  a  preconcerted  scheme  between  the  brothers  against  the 
king,  but  of  what  nature,  and  to  what  purpose,  it  would  be  difficult,  without 
further  e?idence,  to  say.  Of  all  the  people  that  day  assembled  in  Gowrie's 
house,  not  one  seems  to  have  been  in  the  secret  Henderson,  to  whom  an 
important  sfiare  in  the  execution  of  the  attempt  had  been  assigned,  was  kept  in 
ignorance  to  the  last  moment,  and  then  he  counteracted,  instead  of  furthering 
their  Yiews.  Even  with  regard  to  Cranstone,  the  most  busy  propagator  of  the 
fumour  of  the  king's  departure,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  may  not  hare  spread 
the  report  in  consequence  of  the  asseverations  of  his  master ;  and  we  hare  his 
solemn  declaration,  at  a  time  when  he  thought  himself  upon  his  death-bed,  that 
he  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  plot.  The  two  Ruthvens  of  Freeland, 
Evict,  and  Hugh  MoncrielT,  who  to<^  the  most  active  share  in  endeavouring  to 
stir  the  citizens  up  to  mutiny  to  revenge  the  earl  and  his  brother,  may  have  been 
actuated,  for  any  evidence  we  have  to  the  contrary,  solely  by  the  feelings  of 
reckless  and  devoted  retainers,  upon  seeing  their  master's  fidl  in  an  aflray  whose 
origin  and  cause  they  knew  not  To  this  evidence,  partly  negative,  and  partly 
positive,  may  be  added  the  deposition  of  William  Bynd,  who  said,  when  examined 
at  Falkland,  that  he  had  heard  the  earl  declare, — '*  He  was  not  a  wise  man,  who, 
having  intended  the  execution  of  a  high  and  dangerous  purpose,  should  commu- 
nicate the  same  to  any  but  himself ;  because,  keeping  it  to  himself,  it  could  not 
be  discovered  nor  disappointed."  Moreover,  it  does  not  sufficiently  appear, 
Irom  the  deportment  of  the  master,  that  they  aimed  at  the  king's  life.  He 
spoke  only  of  making  him  prisoner,  and  grasped  his  sword  only  when  the  king 
had  made  his  attendants  aware  of  his  situation.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
nowhere  discovered  that  any  measures  had  been  taken  for  removing  the  royal  pri- 
soner to  a  place  of  security ;  and  to  keep  him  in  a  place  so  open  to  observation 
as  Gowrie-house,  was  out  of  the  question.  Without  some  other  evidence,  there- 
fore, than  that  to  which  we  have  as  yet  been  turning  our  attention,  we  can 
scarcely  look  upon  these  transactions  otherwise  than  as  a  fantastic  dream,  which 
is  incoherent  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  absurdity  of  which  is  only  apparent  when 
we  reflect  how  irreconcilable  it  is  with  the  waking  world  around  us. 

The  letters  of  Logan  of  Restalrlg,  which  were  not  discovered  tiU  eight 
years  afterwards,  throw  some  further  light  upon  the  subject,  though  not 
so  much  as  could  be  wished.  Of  their  authenticity  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained, when  we  consider  the  number  and  respectability  of  the  witnesses 
who  swore  positively  to  their  being  in  Logan's  handwriting.  It  appears  irom 
these  letters  that  Gowrie  And  Logan  had  agreed  in  some  plot  against  the  king. 
It  appears,  also,  that  Logan  was  in  correspondence  with  some  third  person  who 
had  assented  to  the  enterprise^  .  It  would  almost  seem,  from  Logan's  third  let- 
ter, that  this  penon  resided  at  Falkland :  <'  If  I  kan  nocht  win  to  Falkland 
the  fiiBt  nycht,  I  sail  be  tymelie  in  St  Johnestoun  on  the  mome."  And  it  is  al- 
most certain  from  the  fifth  letter,  that  he  was  so  situated  as  to  have  oral  com- 
nmnication  with  Gowrie,  the  master  of  Ruthven :  "  Fray  let  his  lo.  be  qwik,  and 
bid  M.  A.  remember  on  the  sport  he  tald  me."  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  any  definite  plan  had  been  resolved  upon.  The  sea  excursion,  which  Mr 
Lawson,  in  his  History  of  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  supposes  to  have  been  con- 
templated with  the  design  of  conveying  James  to  Fast  castle,  was  only  meant  to 
affi>rd  facilities  for  a  meeting  of  the  conspirators  with  a  view  to  deliberation. 
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Logan'k  fifth  letter  is  dated  ai  late  at  die  laat  of  July,  and  yet  it  do«  not  ap- 
pear that  the  tmter  knew  at  that  time  of  the  Perth  project.  Taking  thew  hxU 
in  oonjunction  with  the  hare-brained  character  of  Gowrie*a  attempt,  it  leeon 
highly  probaUe,  that  although  some  scheme  might  be  in  agitation  with  Logan, 
and  perhaps  tome  other  oonapiraioiSy  the  outrage  of  the  fifth  of  Augwt  was  the 
rash  and  premature  undertaking  of  two  hot-blooded  fantastical  young  men,  who 
probably  wished  to  distinguish  themselves  abote  the  rest  of  their  associates  in 
the  plot 

The  rery  scanty  information  that  we  possess  respecting  the  character  and 
previous  habits  of  these  two  brothers,  is  quite  in  acoordanoe  with  this  riew  of 
"the  matter,  and  goes  a  good  way  to  corroborate  it  They  are  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  to  have  been  men  of  graoefiil  exterior,  of  winning  manneis,  well  ad* 
Tanoed  in  the  studies  of  the  times,  brare,  and  masters  of  their  weapons.  It  is 
not  necessary  surely  to  prove  at  this  time  of  day,  how  compatible  all  these 
qualifications  are  with  a  rash  and  headlong  temper,  completely  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  imagination  ^a  turn  of  mind  bordering  upon  irenxy.  A  man  of 
quick  perception,  warm  feeling,  and  ungoremed  fancy,  is,  of  ^ill  others,  ths 
most  fascinating,  when  the  world  goes  smoothly ;  but  he  is  of  all  othen  the 
most  liable,  having  no  guiding  reason,  to  err  most  extravagantly  in  the  serious 
business  of  life :  being  '*  unstable  as  water,"  he  is  easily  Irritetod  and  lashed 
into  madness  by  advene  circumstances.  How  nuich  Gowrie  was  the  dupe  of  his 
imagination,  is  evident  from  the  fondness  with  which  he  dung  to  the  delusions 
of  tfie  cabala,  natural  magic,  and  astrology.  Armed  (according  to  hia  own  be- 
lief) with  powers  beyond  the  common  race  of  man,  doomed  by  his  stan  to 
achieve  greatness,  he  laughed  at  danger,  and  was  ready  to  neglect  the  caloola- 
tions  of  worldly  prudence  alike  in  his  aims,  and  the  means  by  which  he  sought 
their  atteinment  The  true  state  of  his  brother^  mind  is  pourtrayed,  incidentel- 
ly,  by  Logan,  in  his  first  letter : — **  fiot  incase  ye  and  M.  A«  R.  forgader,  be- 
cawse  he  is  somqhat  oonsety,  for  Godis  saik  be  very  var  with  his  rakelese  toyis 
of  Padoa ;  flbr  he  told  me  ane  of  the  strangest  taiUis  of  ane  nobiU  man  of  Padoa 
that  ever  I  hard  in  my  lyf,  resembling  the  lyk  purpose."  This  suggests  at  once 
the  very  pictore  of  a  young  and  hot-blooded  man,  wlr.ose  brain  had  been  dis- 
tracted, during  his  residence  in  Italy,  with  that  country's  numerous  legends  of 
wild  vengeance.  Two  such  characters,  brooding  conjointly  ofer  real  or  fimcied 
wrongs,  were  capable  of  projecting  schemes,  against  which  the  most  daring 
would  remonstrate ;  and  irritated  by  the  coldness  of  their  friends,  were,  no 
doubt,  induced  to  undertake  the  execution  alone,  and  almost  unaaisted. 

It  only  remains  to  inquire  what  was  the  object  which  Gowrie  proposed  to 
himself,  in  his  mad  and  treasonable  attempt,  and  upon  whose  seconding  he  was 
to  depend,  suppose  his  design  had  succeeded?  These  two  inquiries  are  in- 
separably connected,  and  have  been  rendered  more  interesting,  by  a  late  attempt 
to  impHcato  'the  presbyterian  party  in  the  earl's  guilt  We  are  not  a  little  as- 
tonished that  such  an  attempt  should  have  been  made  at  this  late  period,  when 
n-e  recollect,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  ill  odour  in  which  the  presbyterian 
clergymen  stood  at  court,  not  one  of  the  thousand  idle  rumonra  to  which 
Gowrie's  enterprise  gave  birth,  tried  to  direct  suspicion  towards  them.  The  sole 
grounds  upon  which  such  an  accusation  can  rest  for  support,  are  the  fiuls, — thst 
Gowrie's  father  was  a  leader  among  the  prssbyterians,  and  his  son  strictly 
educated  in  that  fiuth ;  that  shortly  after  his  arriinil  in  Italy,  he  wrote  one  letter 
to  a  presbyterian  minister;  and  that  some  of  the  Edinburgh  dergymen  mani- 
fested considerable  obstinacy  in  throwing  discredit  upon  the  reality  of  the  con- 
spiracy. The  two  former  are  of  themselves  so  weak,  that  we  pass  them  over, 
the  more  willingly,  that  we  shall  immediately  point  out  the  motives  from  which 
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Gowrie  acted,  and  the  sort  of  anirtanoe  upon  which  he  really  relied.  The  con- 
duct  of  the  cletgymen  admits  of  an  easy  explanatioik  James^  whose  peroeptipo 
was  nearly  as  acute  as  his  character  was  weak^  was  fully  sensible  of  the  ri^cule 
to  which  he  had  exposed  himself,  by  allowing  his  denre  of  money  to  lead  him 
into  so  shallow  a  derioe  as  Rutfaren's.  In  addition  to  this,  he  wished,  upon  all 
occasions,  to  appear  as  much  of  the  hero  as  possible.  The  consequence  was, 
that  his  edition  of  the  story  was  so  dressed  up,  as  to  render  it  inconsistent ;  first, 
with  his  well-known  character;  secondly,  with  the  most  distant  possibility  of  his 
haling  been  deceived  with  tiie  mastoids  pretences ;  and,  thirdly,  with  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  witnesses.  Inconsistencies  so-  startling  were  sufficient  to  justify  some 
preliminary  scepticism ;  and  if  erer  there  was  an  occasion,  where  it  was  allowa- 
ble openly  to  call  a  king's  word  in  question,  it  was  when  James  demanded,  not 
merely  that  his  party  should  hypocritically  profess  a.beUef  which  they  did  noi  en- 
tertain, but  that  they  should,  daringly  and  blasphemously,  mix  up  this  falsehood 
in  the  solemn  services  of  devotion.  A  short  time,  however,  was  sufficient  to 
convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the  truth  of  the  conspiracy,  stripped  of  the 
adventitious  droumstances  which  the  king  linked  with  it ;  and  the  obstinate  re- 
cusancy of  Bruce  the  deigyman  is  suffidently  accounted  for,  by  James's  insisting 
upon  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  treat  the  matter,  and  by  that 
individual's  overstrained  notions  of  the  guUt  incurred  by  a  minister,  who  allowed 
any  one  to  dictate  to  him  oonceming  the  mode  in  which  he  was  to  conduct  pub- 
lic worship^ 

But  Gowrie  leUed  upon  the  support  of  no  £Mtion,  religious  or  political. 
His  sole  motive  seems  to  have  been  a  fantastic  idea  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon 
him  to  revenge  his  father's  death.  He  is  reported,  on  one  occasion,  when  some 
<Mie  directed  his  attention  to  a  person  who  had  been  employed  as  an  agent 
against  his  father,  to  have  said,  **Aqtdla  turn  capiai  muscat J^  Buthven  also  ex- 
pressly dedared  to  the  king,  when  he  held  him  prisoner  in  the  doset,  that  his 
only  object  was  to  obtain  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  fsither.  The  letters  of 
Logan  (except  in  one  solitary  instance,  where  a'  scheme  of  aggrandisement  is 
darkly  hinted  at,  and  that  as  something  quite  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  they  had 
on  hajid)  harp  on  this  string  alone,  preiving  that  Gowrie  and  his  friends  seek 
only  "  for  the  revange  of  that  cawae."  The  only  members  of  the  conspiracy 
who  are  known  to  us,  are  men  likely  enough  to  engage  in  sudi  a  cause,  but 
most  unUkdy  to  be  either  leaders  or  followers  in  a  union,  where  the  parties 
were  bound  together  by  an  attachment  to  certain  political  prindples.  The  three 
conspirators  are,  the  earl  and  his  brother,  sudi  as  we  have  ^ready  described 
them,  and  Logan  of  Bestalrig,*a  brdcen  man — a  retainer  and  partisan  of  Both- 
well — a  maintainor  of  thieves  and  somers— «  man  who  expressly  objects  to  com- 
municating their  project  to  one  who  he  fears  *'  vill  disswade  us  fra  owr  purpose 
w*  ressounes  of  religion,  quhilk  I  can  never  abydJ^  And  if  any  more  evidence 
were  requiied  to  show  how  little  Gowrie  relied  upon  the  presbytorians,  we 
might  allude  to  his  anxiety  that  Logan  should  sound  his  brother,  lord  Home — 
a  catholic 

In  short,  every  thing  leads  us  to  the  opinion  we  have  aheady  announced, 
that  the  Ruthvens  were  instigated  to  their  enterprise  by  feelings  of  private  re- 
venge alone,  and  that  they  did  not  seek  to  make  any  political  party  subservient 
to  their  purposes.  It  is  to  this  isobited  nature  of  their  undertaking — iU  utter 
want  of  connexion  with  the  political  movemenU  of  the  period — that  we  attribute 
the  circumstance  of  its  history  having  so  long  remained  unknown,  and  are  satis- 
fied that  much  of  that  history  must  ever  remain  a  riddle.  It  is  with  it,  as  with 
the  adventures  of  the  Iron  Mask,  and  that  whole  class  of  events  which  seem 
political,  merely  because  they  befall  persons  who  rank  high  in  the  state.  They 
IIL  So 
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generally  appear  more  mysterious  than  they  really  are ;  because,  if  bo  chance 
tinveils  them  at  the  time,  they  stand  too  far  apart  from  all  other  traniactioni, 
to  reoeire  any  reflected  light  from  them.^ 

On  the  9th  of  NoTember,  1600,  vnB  bom  Charles,  James^  second  son,  after- 
wards Charles  I.  of  England.  With  that  country  the  king  now  carried  on  a 
close  correspondence ;  first,  wif!h  the  earl  of  Essex,  whom,  on  hearing  of  his 
imprisonment,  he  besought  Elizabeth  to  spare,  and  afterwards,  with  the  earl  of 
NorthumberUtnd,  Sir  Robert'  Cecil,  and  other  influential  men,  on  the  subject  of 
his  title  to  the  English  succession,  which  was  generally  acknowledged  by  tlie 
distinguished  men  connected  with  the  -English  court 

On  the  38th  of  March,  1603,  Elizabeth  expired,  baring  named  James  ss  her 
succesor,  who  was  accordingly  proclaimed  king  of  England.  His  claim  to  the 
succesion  arose  from  his  relationship  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  YIL, 
who  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  great-grandfather  of  James  VI.  Immedi- 
ately after  EIixabeth*s  decease.  Sir  Robert  Carey,  who  had  formerly  been  kindly 
entertained  by  James,  set  off  on  a  private  expedition  to  Scotland,  to  convey  to 
the  new  sovereign  the  message.  Leaving  London  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
stopping  at  his  estate  of  Witherington  on  the  way,  from  which  he  issued  ordeis 
for  proclaiming  James  at  several  places  in  the  north  of  England,  he  reached 
Edinburgh  on  Saturday  night,  when  the  king  had  gone  to  bed,  but,  gaining  ad* 
mission,  saluted  him  as  king  of  England.  Next  morning  Carey  was  created 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  was  at  last  elevated  by  Charles  1.  to  the 
title  of  earl  of  Monmouth.  The  regular  messengers  to  James,  announcing  his 
succession,  soon  arrived.  One  of  the  attendants,  called  Davis,  the  king  recog- 
nized as  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  seems  to 
have  giren  him  high  satisfoction,  and  promised  him  his  patronage,  which  he  af- 
terwards faithfully  bestowed.  Indeed,  James,  as  a  patron  of  literary  merit,  is 
entitled  to  respectful  observation.  He  had  already  acted  a  munificent  part  in 
the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  Sunday  after  his  accession,  the  king  attended  at  the  High  church, 
and,  after  sermon,  addressed  the  audience  on  his  aflection  for  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects; and  after  committing  his  children  to  the  care  of  trusty  nobles,  and 
making  arrangements  for  the  management  of  Scottish  business,  he  set  off",  with 
a  small  number  of  attendants,  from  his  ancient  kingdom,  over  which  he  had 
reigned  for  thirty-five  years.  The  reception  he  met  with  on  the  way  was  very 
magnificent,  especially  at  Sir  Robert  Cecils,  Sir  Anthony  Mildmay's,  and  Mr 
Oliver  Cromweil*a*  In  his  progress,  many  petitions  were  presented  and 
granted — volumes  of  poems  were  laid  before  him  by  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seren  individuals.  Even  in  these  circumstances,  however,  he  displayed 
his  notions  of  royal  prerogative,  by  ordering  the  recorder  of  Newark  to  execute 
a  cut-purse,  apprehended  on  the  way.  On  reaching  London,  he  added  to  the 
privy  council  six  Scottish  favourites,  and  also  lord  Montjoy,  and  lords  Thomas 
and  Henry  Howard,  the  son  and  brother  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and,  on 
the  30th  of  May,  created  several  peers.  Numermis  congratulations  flowed  in 
upon  the  king.  The  marquis  de  Rosni,  afterwards  duke  of  Sully,  arrived  on 
the  15th  of  June.  The  following  sketch  of  James  as  he  appeared  on  this  oo- 
casion  to  the  marquis,  is  strong  and  striking : — **  He  was  upright  and  oonsdea- 
tious ;  he  had  eloquence  and  even  erudition — ^but  less  of  these  than  of  penetrs- 

■  In  this  aooount  of  the  conspiracy  and  summaiy  of  the  evidence,  we  use  a  masterly  conden- 
mtlon  or  the  matter  of  Mr  Pitcairn  s  documents  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  liieniy 
Journal. 

'  Uude  of  the  Protector. 
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tion  and  of  the  show  of  leuning.  Ha  lored  to  hear  diieoiin»eB  on  matten  of 
state,  and  to  have  great  enterprise!  proposed  to  him,  which  he  ditcaised  in  a 
spirit  of  system  and  method^  but  without  any  idea  of  carrying  them  into  efiect--« 

for  he  naturally  hated  war,  and  still  more  to  be  penonally  engaged  in  it wxis 

indolent  in  all  his  actions,  except  hunting,  and  remiss  in  affiiirs,— -all  indications 
of  a  soft  and  timid  nature,  formed  to  be  governed. "  The  king  entertained  the 
marquis  and  his  attendantg  at  dinner ;  when  he  spoke  with  contempt  of  £liai^ 
both — a  circumitanoe  which  probably  arose  from  the  control  which  he  was  con^ 
sdous  she  had  exercised  o?er  him,  and  especially  the  idea,  which  he  expresses 
in  one  of  the  documents  in  the  negotiations  on  an  alliance  with  Spain,  that  sh9 
was  concerned  in  the  attempts  of  his  Scottish  enemies  against  him — and  also  of 
a  double  marriage  he  desired,  between  the  French  and  English  royal  families. 

The  queen  followed  James  a  few  weeks  after  his  arriral,  having  on  the  eve 
of  her  departure  quarreled  with  the  earl  of  Mar,  to  whom  James  had  committed 
the  care  of  prince  Henry,  and  whose  letter  to  her,  advising  her  not  to  treat 
him  with  disrespect,  excited  the  passion  of  that  high-spirited  woman.  She  was 
crowned,  along  with  her  husband,  on  the  25th  of  July,  by  archbishop  Whitgift, 
with  all  the  ancient  solemnity  of  that  imposing  ceremony.  He  soon  after,  by 
proclamation,  called  upon  his  subjects  to  solemnise  the  5th  of  August  in  honour 
of  his  escape  from  the  Gowrie  conspiracy. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  was  held  the  famous  Hampton- 
court  conference.  On  the  lint  day,  a  few  select  individuals  only  were  admitted 
to  the  king ;  on  the  following,  four  puritan  ministers,  chosen  by  the  king  him- 
self, appeared — and  his  majesty  presided  as  moderator.  He  convened  in  Latin, 
and  engaged  in  dispute  with  Dr  Reynolds.  In  answer  to  an  objection  against 
the  Apocrypha  started  by  that  learned  divine,  the  king  interpreted  one  of  the 
chapters  of  Ecclesiasticus,  according  to  his  own  ideas.  He  also  pronounced  an 
unmeasured  attack  on  presbytery,  which  he  said,  **  agreed  as  well  with  monarchy 
as  God  and  the  devil.'' — *'  Stey,"  he  added,  **  I  pray,  for  one  seven  years, 
before  you  demand ;  and  then,  if  you  find  me  grown  pursy  and  fat,  I  may  per- 
chance hearken  unto  you.  For  that  government  will  keep  me  in  breath,  and 
give  roe  work  enough."  On  this  occasion,  Bancroft,  bishop  of  London,  flattered 
him  as  "  such  a  king,  as,  since  Christ's  time,  the  like  had  not  been," — and 
Whitgift  professed  to  believe  that  his  majesty  spoke  under  the  special  influence 
of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  With  such  flattery,  is  it  to  be  greatly  wondered  at,  that 
the  king  esteemed  himself  an  accomplished  theological  disputont  ?  Indeed,  the 
whole  conference  seems  to  have  been  managed  in  a  most  unreasonable  manner. 
It  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  enforcing  conformity,  and  a  number  of 
puritans,  both  clergy  and  laity,  severely  suflered. 

In  March,  1604,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  prince,  rode  in  splendid  pro- 
cession from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall ;  and,  at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  few 
days  after,  James  delivered  his  first  speech  to  that  assembly.  One  part  of  it  ex- 
cited general  disapprobation — that  in  which  he  expressed  himself  willing  to 
favour  the  Roman  catholics — a  feeling  on  his  part  which  probably  arose  from 
the  prospects  aflbrded  him  of  friendship  with  countries  so  powerful  as  France 
and  Spain,  and  also,  perhaps,  from  some  degree  of  attachment  to  the  Romish 
^ith,  as  that  of  his  royal  ancestors.  At  this  meeting  of  parliament,  the  king 
also  brought  forward  his  favourite  proposal  of  a  union  betwixt  England  and 
Scotland,  the  result  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  drawing 
up  articles  of  union ;  one  of  the  most  zealous  members  of  which  was  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.  To  this  great  man  James  showed  great  attachment ;  and,  even  If  Sir 
Frauds  had  not  proved  himself  to  be  devoted  with  peculiar  ardour  to  the  king, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  hitter  with  peculiar 
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pride,  firom  that  fpleirdld  wriet  of  publioatioDf  which  he  had  already  began  to 
publish,  and  of  which  **  The  Advanoeraent  of  LeaniiD|r,**  with  a  veiy  flaU 
tering  dedicatimi  to  the  Idng,  came  forth  in  1605. 

A  gveal  part  ef  the  rammer  following  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  king 
devoted  to  hit  fiiTOUrite  iport  of  hunting — his  attachment  to  whidi  continued 
through  life,  eren  when  corpulence,  arising  from  ezcMS  in  drinking,  which  waa 
a  noted  fiuilt  of  James,  had  unfitted  him  for  every  active  exercise.  About  this 
time,  we  find  him  engaged  in  arranging  a  marriage  between  Sir  Philip  Herbert 
and  Udy  Susan  Vere ;  writing  from  Royston  to  the  council,  that  hunting  was 
the  only  means  to  maintain  his  health,  desiring  them  to  tske  the  charge  and 
burden  of  afiain,  and  foresee  that  he  should  not  be  interrupted  nor  troubled  with 
too  much  business ;  and  inquiring  into  the  case  of  Haddock,  called  the  MUepmg 
preacher^  from  his  being  said  to  deliver  excellent  sermons,  and  speak  excellent 
Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  midst  of  sleep,  although  very  stupid  when  awake, 
who  was  brought  by  the  king  to  confess  that  the  whole  was  an  imposture.  But 
James  was  soon  placed  in  a  more  serious  situation,  by  the  celebrated  Qunpowder 
Plot,  which  was  discovered  on  the  6th  of  November,  for  that  day  parliament 
had  been  summoned.  A  letter  was  found,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
sister  of  lord  Monteagle,  who,  though  approving  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  conspirators,  wished  to  preserve  her  brother  from  the  meditated 
ruin.  On  examination,  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  found  deposited  below  the 
place  where  parliament  was  just  about  to  meet,  and  the  very  train  and  match 
for  the  discharge  of  their  contents  were  in  readiness.  The  oonspiraten  were, 
with  considerable  difilculty,  discovered,  and  were  found  to  comprehend  some 
Jesuits;  and  to  have  been  united  by  their  common  attachment  to  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  which  in  England  had  been  lately  treated  with  increased 
seierity.  Indeed  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  plot  in  some  degree 
depended  on  Spanish  influence.  At  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  few  days  aftrn^ 
wards,  James  expatiated  at  great  length  on  this  terrible  conspiracy ;  but  still 
expressed  himself  indulgent  to  the  English  catholiciL  Shortly  after  ^^peared 
**  A  Discouiee  on  the  Gunpowder  Plot,''  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
composition  of  the  king.  The  conspirators  were  condemned,  and  acts  agMMt 
the  catholics  were  passed  in  parliament;  but  James  continued  to  discover  his 
unwillingness  to  treat  them  with  severity. 

In  July,  1606,  he  received  a  visit  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  wel- 
comed uriUi  imposing  splendour.  Prince  Vandemont,  a  French  relative  of 
James,  also  paid  a  visit  about  this  time  to  his  royal  kinsman.  In  November, 
the  king  again  supported,  before  the  parliament,  his  fitvourite  scheme  of  a 
union  between  his  Scottish  and  English  kingdoms.  The  following  passages  give 
a  curious  example  df  his  mode  of  conversation.  The  circumstances  are  given  by 
Harrington,  as  having  occurred  about  this  time : — **  He  engaged  mudi  of 
learning,  and  showed  me  his  own  in  such  a  sort  as  made  me  remember  my 
examiner  at  Cambridge  aforetime.  He  sought  much  to  know  my  advances  in 
philosophy,  and  introduced  profound  sentences  of  Aristotle,  and  sucbJike  writers, 
whidi  I  had  never  read,  and  which  some  are  bold  enough  to  say,  others  do  not 
understand."-^*'  The  prince  did  now  press  my  reading  to  him  part  of  a  canto 
in  Ariosto,  praised  my  utterance,  and  said  he  had  been  informed  of  many  as  to 
my  learning,  in  the  time  of  the  queen.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought  pure  wit 
was  made  of,  and  when  it  did  best  become ;  whether  a  king  should  not  be  the 
best  derk  in  his  own  country ;  and  if  this  land  did  not  entertain  good  opinion 
ai  hit  learning  and  good  wisdom.  His  majesty  did  next  press  for  my  opinion 
touching  the  power  of  Satan  in  matters  of  witdicraft,  and  asked  me  with  mudi 
gravity,  if  I  did  truly  understand  why  the  devil  did  work  more  with  ancient 
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womeii  than  otten.**  Hii  majeity  atked  much  conoamiog  my  opinion  of  tho 
now  wood  tobaccoy  and  aaid  it  would,  by  its  uso  infuao  ill  qualiti«a  on  tho 
brain,  and  that  no  loamod  man  ought  to  taato  it,  and  wiahed  it  forbidden. 
Aftor  discoursing  on  religion,  at  length  he  said  "  I  pray  you,  do  me  justice  in 
your  report,  and  in  good  season  I  will  not  fail  to  add  to  your  understanding,  in 
iudi  points  as  I  may  find  you  lack  amendment^  Before  this  time  the  king 
had  publishod  not  only  his  **  Demonology,"  but  also  ''  A  Counterblast  to 
Tobacco.** 

In  1607,  he  published  an  answer  to  a  woik  by  Tyrone,  and  soon  after  his 
**  Triplici  nodo  triplex  Cuneus,** — a  defence  of  an  oath  which  was  imposed  on 
foreignen  by  an  act  of  parliament,  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot  In  16 (^,  he  re- 
published it,  with  a  dedication  to  all  Christian  kings  and  princes,  answers  baring 
been  pretiously  made  to  it  by  Bellarmine,  and  other  writers.  This  has  been 
considered  as  among  the  best  of  the  king^s  productions,  and  is  characterixed  by 
a  late  historian  of  his  court,  as  ''  a  learned  defence  of  protestant  principles,  an 
acute  exposure  of  the  &1se  statements  and  false  reasonings  of  Bellarmine,  and  a 
▼igoroos  but  not  intemperate  manifesto  against  papal  usurpation  and  tyranny ; 
yet  a  ?ain  and  useless  ostentation  of  parts  and  knowledge:  and  a  truer 
judgment,  by  admonishing  the  royal  author  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  polemi- 
cal character  with  the  policy  and  dignity  of  a  sovereign,  would  have  spajned  him 
tile  numerous  mortifications  and  inconreniences  which  ensued."^ 

One  great  cause  of  the  king's  unpopularity  was  his  excessive  fiirour  for  a 
Scotsman  of  the  name  of  Carr.  In  February,  1610,  at  the  meeting  of  parlilb- 
ment,  he  did  not  appear  in  person,  but  he  had  the  mortification  soon  after,  of 
having  his  plan  of  a  union  disapproved  by  parliament,  and  a  supply  to  himself 
refused  They  were  accordingly  summoned  to  meet  the  king  at  Whitehall, 
where  he  explained  to  them  his  singular  views  of  royal  prerogative.  The  same 
year,  Henry  was  appointed  prince  of  Wales,  on  which  occasion  the  ceremonies 
were  continued  for  three  days. 

In  1611,  James,  when  on  a  hunting  expedition,  received  a  book  on  the  Na« 
tore  and  Attributes  of  God,  by  Conrad  Yorstius.  The  king  selected  several 
doctrines  which  he  considered  heresies,  and  wrote  to  the  Dutch  government, 
signifying  his  disapprobation— -Yorstius  having  lately  received  a  professorship 
of  divinity  at  Leyden,  as  successor  of  Arminius.  He  also  ordered  the  book  to 
he  burned  in  London.  Soon  after,  Bartholomew  Legate  was  brought  into  his 
presence,  accused  of  professing  Arianism  in  the  capital,  after  which  he  continued 
for  some  time  in  Newgate,  and  was  then  burned  at  Smithfield.  Xbout  the  same 
time  a  similar  example  of  barbarous  intolerance  occurred.  But  it  was  in  the  same 
year  that  our  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was  published — an  undertaking 
which  the  king  hiid  set  on  foot,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr  Reynolds,  in  1604, 
which  had  been  executed  by  forty-seven  divines,  whom  James  furnished  with  in- 
structions for  the  work ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  been  justly  remarked 
aa  an  event  of  very  high  importance  in  the  history  of  the  language,  as  well  as  of 
the  religion  of  Great  Britain.  About  the  end  of  this  year,  the  king  founded  a 
college  at  Chelsea,  for  controversial  theology,  with  a  view  to  answer  the  papists 
and  puritans.  His  own  wants,  however,  now  led  him  to  create  the  title  of 
haronet,  which  was  sold  for  £1000 ;  and  a  man  might  purchase  the  rank  of 
baron  for  £5000,  of  viscount  for  £10,000,  and  of  an  earl  for  £30,000. 
He  also  suffered  about  this  time,  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  whom  he 
visited  in  his  illness.  But  a  domestic  loss  awaited  him-^which,  however,  it  is  said, 
occasioned  him  slighter  suffering  than  might  have  been  expected,  although  the 
nation  felt  it  as  a  painful  stroke.  During  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  the 
*  Aiken's  Court  of  James. 
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prinoeas,  the  king's  daugbtor,  to  the  elector  paktine,  who  SRiTed  in  England 
for  the  purpose  on  the  16th  of  October,  1613,  prince  Henry  was  cat  o/T  by 
death,  on  the  6th  of  November,  having  been  taken  ill  the  very  day  before  the 
elector's  arrivaL  This  young  prince  was  eminently  distinguished  by  piety 
and  honour,  amiable  manners  and  literary  habits.  His  death-bed  was  dieeied 
by  the  practice  and  consolations  of  the  religion  to  which,  amidst  the  seductiom 
of  a  court,  he  had  adhered  in  life,  and  he  died,  lamented  by  his  fiunily  and 
country,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age. 

In  February,  1613,  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  married  to  the  elector  pais- 
tine — not,  it  is  said,  without  the  dissatisfaction  of  her  father.  The  preparation!, 
however^were  of  the  most  splendid  kind ;  so  that  means  were  again  adopted  to 
supply  the  royal  wants,  as  also  in  the  following  year. 

In  1615,  James  paid  a  visit  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  re- 
sided in  Trinity  college,  and  was  received  with  many  literary  exhibitions,  in 
the  form  of  disputations,  sermons,  plays,  and  orations.  In  this  year  he  ^vrola 
his  "  Remonstrance  for  the  right  of  kings,  and  the  independence  of  their  crowns," 
in  answer  to  a  speech  delivered  at  Paris  in  January  by  cardinal  Perron,  who 
sent  it  to  James,  lliis  year  also  occurred  the  celebrated  trials  for  the  murder 
of  Overbury,  in  the  examinations  previous  to  which  James  personally  engaged. 
He  had  now  lost  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  Garr,  the  person  chiefly  accused 
of  this  foul  deed,  whom  he  had  created  earl  of  Somerset,  and  who  had  lately 
been  replaced  in  his  afibctions  by  Villiers,  the  royal  cup-bearer,  whom  he 
knighted,  and  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  whom  he  gradu- 
ally advanced,  until  he  was  created  duke  of  Buckingham. 

In  1617,  after  some  changes  in  the  court,  James  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland, 
leaving  Bacon  as  principal  administrator  in  his  absence.  On  this  occasion 
literary  exhibitions  were  presented  to  him  by  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
St  Andrews,  and  he  also  amused  himself  wiUi  his  favourite  sport  But  he  soon 
proceeded  to  enforce  the  customs  of  the  English  hierarchy  on  the  Scottish 
people — a  measure  which,  notwithstanding  considerable  encouragement  from  a 
General  Assembly,  which  had  been  convoked  with  a  view  to  the  proposed  altera- 
tions, the  nation  in  general  deemed  an  infringement  of  a  promise  he  had  made 
many  years  before,  and  which  they  succeeded,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in 
resisting. 

The  following  year  was  marked  by  another  act  of  cruelty.  Sir  Walter  Ral- 
eigh, who  had  been  confined  in  the  Tower  for  twelve  years,  on  the  charge  of 
having  been  eng^aged  in  a  Spanish  conspiracy,  but  had  at  last  obtained  release 
from  his  imprisonment,  was  condemned  and  executed,  in  consequence  of  his 
marked  misconduct  in  an  expedition  to  explore  a  mine  in  Guiana,  which  he  had 
represented  to  the  king  as  well  fitted  to  enrich  his  exchequer.  His  execution, 
it  will  scarcely  be  doubted,  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  Gondomar,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  and  enemy  of  Raleigh  at  the  English  court,  in  prospect  of  a  mar- 
riage between  prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  infanta.  Soon  after  the  queen 
died, — a  woman  who  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  destitute  of  estimable 
qualities,  but  still  more  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  her  entertainments,  to 
which  Ben  Jonson  and  other  M-riters  contributed  largely  of  their  wit.  Indeed 
that  eminent  dramatist  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  considerable  consequence 
at  the  English  court  At  this  time  Jameses  own  literary  character  was  exhibited 
to  the  world  in  a  folio  edition  of  his  works,  edited,  with  a  pre&ce  well  supplied 
with  flattery,  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  Soon  after,  on  an  application  from 
prince  Maurice  for  the  appointment  of  some  English  .divines,  as  members  of  a  coun- 
cil for  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  between  the  Arminians  and  GomaristSy 
which  was  held  at  Dort  in  November,  1618,  five  learned  men  were  nominated  on 
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that  commiMioD,  directed  by  James  to  Tecommend  to  the  contending  partiei  the 
aroidanoey  in  public  instruction,  of  the  controverted  topics.  His  favour  to  the 
church  of  England  xna  manifested  about  the  same  time  by  his  treatment  of  the  cele- 
brated Selden,  who  had  written  a  work  on  '*  the  history  of  tithes/'  in  which  he 
held  the  injustice  of  considering  the  alienation  of  what  had  once  been  church- 
lands  to  any  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes,  to  be  in  every  case  an  act  of  sacri- 
lege. For  this  work  the  king  requiied  an  explanation,  and  it  was  shortly  after- 
wiurds  prohibited  by  the  high  commission  court  The  nation  in  general  was 
displeased  with  the  rigour  of  the  king's  administration  ;  with  the  plan,  which  he 
had  not  yet  abandoned,  of  a  marriage  between  his  son  and  the  infanta  of  Spain ; 
and  with  the  favouritism  which  he  manifested,  especially  towards  Villiers,  whose 
connexions  called  on  him  for  bountiful  provisions,  wh)ch  the  king,  at  his  re- 
quest, with  gross  facility,  conceded. 

In  1630,  the  circumstances  of  his  sonnn-law,  the  elector  palatine,  began  to 
occupy  the  particular  attention  of  the  king.  That  prince,  after  having  been 
chosen  king  by  the  Bohemians,  who  had  tltfown  off  the  Austrian  sway,  and  re- 
ceived support  from  various  states  of  Germany,  being  at  last  in  a  very  perilous 
4M>ndition,  and  on  the  6th  November,  1630,  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Prague. 
After  much  delay,  in  which  he  carried  on  a  diplomatic  interference,  James  at  last 
agreed  to  send  a  supply  of  chosen  men.  But  he  soon  resigned  this  active  in- 
terfeienoe  in  his  behalf;  he  called  in  vain  for  a  benevolence  from  his  wealthy 
subjects,  to  enable  him,  as  he  said,  to  give  him  a  vigorous  support,  in  the  event 
of  future  urgency ;  and,  finally,  summoned  a  parliament,  which  had  not  met 
for  many  years,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject.  It  met  in  January,  1631, — a  par- 
liament memorable  for  the  investigation  it  made  into  the  conduct  of  lord  Bacon, 
and  the  sentence  it  pronounced  on  that  distinguished  man,  who  had  published 
only  a  short  time  before,  the  second  part  of  his  immortal  "  Novum  Organum.'* 
The  king,  however,  had  preriously  promised  him  either  freedom  from  such  a 
sentence,  or  pardon  after  it,  and  Bacon  accordingly  was  soon  released  from  im- 
prisonment, and,  in  three  years  after,  fully  pardoned  by  the  king.  This  parlia- 
ment also  granted  supplies  to  James,  but  in  the  same  year  refused  farther  sup- 
plies to  the  cause  of  the  palatine.  James  adjourned  it  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strance of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  on  the  same  day  occurred  a  well-known 
conversation  of  the  king  and  the  bishops  Neale  and  Andrews :  ''  My  lords,''  said 
the  king,  **  cannot  I  tidce  my  subjects'  money  when  I  want  it,  without  all  thia 
formality  in  parliament  ?"  "  God  forbid,  sir,"  said  Neale,  **  but  you  should— 
you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils." — **  Well,  my  lord,"  rejoined  his  mijesty  to 
Andrews,  **  and  what  say  you  ?**  He  excused  himself  on  the  gpround  of  igno« 
ranee  in  parliamentary  matters.  "  No  put-off,  my  lord,"  said  James,  "  answer 
me  presently.''  **  Then,  sir,"  said  the  excellent  prelate,  **  I  think  it  lawful  for 
you  to  take  my  brother  Neale's  money,  for  he  offers  it"  The  king,  however, 
had  himself  recommended  to  this  parliament  the  investigation  of  abuses,  and 
especially  inveighed  against  corruption  and  bribery  in  courts  of  law.  In  this 
year  he  conferred  the  seals,  which  Bacon  had  resigned,  upon  Williams,  ailterwards 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  induced  him  to  deliver  the  earl  of  Northumberland  from 
imprisonment ;  and  soon  after,  he  very  creditably  interfered  for  the  continuance 
of  archbishop  Abbot  in  his  ofiice,  afler  he  had  involuntarily  committed  an  act  oi 
homicide. 

Parliament  meeting  again  in  February,  1683,  the  commons  prepared  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  king  on  the  dissatisfiiction  which  was  generally  felt  with  the 
position  of  afthirs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  calling  on  him  to  resist  the 
measures  of  the  king  of  Spain — ^to  enforce  the  laws  against  popery — marry  hia 
son  to  a  -protestant — support  protestantism  abroad,  and  give  his  sanction  to  tb» 
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bflbwIiklidiejdioiiUpMiritliaTiewtotlieiiitaTCrtordMiiatS^  Oil  1 
log  of  tfiif  proeeedini^,  the  ldii|^  mMtmmA  aa  inteBpente  kttnr  to  Um  t 
aMertiDg  m  oHoa,  the  intanil  of  hii  "  pwiogaUfo-royaL**  It  «w  iwcJ  bj 
the  oommofii  in  a  annly  and  lo]fal  addreH,  to  wfaich  tfia  Idng^  mplied  in  a  Iti- 
tar  idll  BMNPe  interapenle  than  tlia  fonacK.  The  cowmnm,  noinUhitandfay, 
dmr  op  and  veooided  a  pnitoit,  daindng  the  right  of  dalivariBg  fimr  nDthneaii» 
and  of  daddii^  freely,  withoot  expeeaie  to  inqieaduaeni  from  thair  i 
parliamentary  debate,  and  propoiing  that,  shonld  there  he  ohjectieB  i 
thing  nid  by  a  member  in  the  hoine,  it  ihoald  be  oAdal] 
king,  before  he  should  reeeive  w  tnie  any  private  ■tatemeat  on  the 
Thb  proteit  the  king  tore  oat  of  the  journal  of  the  hooM,  ordaied  the  < 
be  legiitered,  and  impriioned  teveial  of  the  indiridnale  eonoemed,  who,  he«> 
ever,  were  toon  aftenraide  liberated.  But  James  still  maintained  his  own  a»- 
thority ;  he  striotly  prohibited  the  geneial  discomion  of  politicBl  subject^  and 
enjoined  on  the  dergy  a  tariety  of  voles,  guarding  them  against  presdnng  on 
several  subjects,  sobm  of  whidi  must  be  regarded  as  iaipotlant  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem which  it  is  the  doty  of  the  clergy  to  prodaiaL 

On  the  17th  of  Febmry,  1683,  prince  Charles  and  tfie  mar^  of] 
him  set  oflT  on  a  risit  to  Spain,  with  a  riew  to  the  raatriage  of  the  j 
the  infimta— akhougfa  the  king  had  resisted  the  proposal  of  this  [ 
had  been  mgently  made  by  the  prince  and  Bockingfaam.  On  the 
being  known  in  England,  the  fiivoarito  was  loudly  blamed,  and  the  [ 
pected  of  an  attachment  to  popery.  The  tiavelen  proceeded  in 
risited  Paris  for  a  single  day,  and  reached  Madrid  oo  the  6th  of  Man^  The 
eari  of  Bristol,  the  Eaglidi  ambassador,  met  diem  with  surprise.  James  com- 
^onded  with  them  in  a  very  diaiacteristic  manner,  and  sent  a  laige  supply  ef 
jewels  and  other  ornaments,  as  a  prasent  iSnr  the  inianta.  Tlie  Spaniards  were 
genendly  anxious  <br  die  consmmnation  of  the  mairiagei  But  the  pope,  urn- 
willing  to  grant  a  dispenmtion,  addresmd  to  Charles  a  letter  entreating  him  to 
embrace  the  Ronum  catholic  religion,  to  whidi  the  prince  replied  in  ten*  es- 
prsssifo  of  respect  for  the  Romish  diurch. 

Acoordingly,  all  was  piepared  for  the  marriage,  a^ich  was  ifpointed  to  take 
place  on  the  89th  of  AaguaL  But  befon  the  day  arrived,  pope  Gregory  had 
died — a  dronmstaace  wl^  destroyed  the  force  of  the  matrimonial  aiticies; 
and  the  prince  left  Spain  in  the  midst  of  general  demonstrationB  of  attadnasnt 
to  his  pevMD,  and  indination  towards  tfie  intended  manriaga.  On  his  way  to 
England,  however,  he  discovered  a  coldnem  towards  the  measnie,  and  dioiily 
after  his  arrival  in  October,  the  king  acceding  to  the  proposal  of  the  fimwrite, 
who  was  displeased  at  his  reception  in  Spain,  a  letter  was  sent  to  tfie  eari  of 
Bristol,  ordering  him  not  to  gfaat  tfie  proxy  wfaidi  was  required  according  to 
the  treaty,  after  the  papal  di^nmtioa  was  obtained,  beforo  security  should  be 
given  by  Spain  for  the  restoration  of  the  Palatines  But  even  after  the  king  of 
Spain  had  agreed  to  this  proposal,  James,  persuaded  by  the  fiivoorite,  uxpressad 
a  wish  thai  the  matter  should  bo  broken  off  But  die  lew  state  of  pecaniary 
resources  into  which  these  negotiations  had  redoeed  the  Eagiidi  king,  induced 
him  to  call  a  pariiaasent,  whkh  met  February,  1684,  to  whkdi  he  submitted  the 
matters  about  which  he  was  now  particularly  iaterssled.  It  offered  si^iplies  to 
the  king  for  a  war  with  Spain.  War  was  declared,  and  the  favourite  of  the 
king  became  the  fiivourite  of  a  large  proportioa  of  the  nation.  About  die  mme 
tiaie,  an  accusadon  of  Buckingham,  for  his  conduct  in  regard  to  Spain  and 
Bohemia,  was  presented  secredy  to  the  king  by  the  marquis  Inojosoi  It  threw 
his  majesty  into  excesnve  agitation ;  and  on  setting  out  for  Wiadeor,  he  lepulsed 
the  duke,  as  he  oflered  to  enter  the  royal  carriage.     The  duke  inquired,  with 
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tun,  in  what  reipect  h«  had  UanigveMed,  but  recaifod  only  tears  and  reproacbet 
in  return.  On  reoeinngf  an  answer  by  Williams^  to  the  charges  against  the 
duke,  he  again  received  him  into  favour,  and  soon  after  broke  off  all  friendly 
negotiations  with  Spain.  He  resisted,  however — though  not  successfully — the 
proposal  of  BuckiDgham  and  Charles,  that  he  should  impeach  the  lord  treasurer, 
on  the  ground  of  corruption  in  office.  He  also  resisted — with  much  better 
reason — the  petition  of  Buckingham,  that  the  earl  of  Bristol  should  be  forced  to 
submit,  exclaiming  "  I  were  to  be  accounted  a  tyrant  to  engage  an  innocent 
man  to  confess  faults  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.**  The  earl,  however,  was  pre- 
vented from  appearing  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  also  cautioned  the  par> 
liament  against  seeking  out  grievances  to  remedy,  although  they  might  apply  a 
cure  to  obviously  existing  ones. 

June,  1634,  was  occupied  by  the  king  and  Buckingham  in  carrying  on 
measures  for  a  marriage  between  prince  Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria,  sister  of 
Louis  KIIL  and  daughter  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  on  the  10th  of  November,  a  dis- 
pensation having  been  with  some  difficulty  obtained  from  the  pope,  the  nuptial 
articles  were  signed  at  Paris.  But  in  the  spring  of  1635,  the  king,  whose  con- 
stitution had  previously  suAered  severely,  was  seised  with  ague,  of  which  he  died 
at  Theobald's  on  the  37th  of  March,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  abbey,  and  the  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Williams. 

On  the  character  of  James,  so  palpable  and  generally  known,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  offer  many  observations.  Much  of  his  conduct  is  to  be  attributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  his  political  advisers,  who  were  often  neithei;  wise  nor  &itlifaU 
His  own  character  embraced  many  combinations  of  what  may  be  almost  denomi- 
nated inconsistenciesL  He  was  peculiarly  subject  to  the  influence  of  favour* 
ites,  and  yet  exceedingly  disposed  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  political 
affairs.  Indeed,  to  his  warm  and  exclusive  attadiments,  combined  with  his  ex- 
travagant ideas  of  his  own  office  and  authority,  may  be  traced  the  principal  er- 
ron  of  his  reign.  He  was,  accordingly,  irresolute,  and  yet  often  too  rWy  to 
comply ;  sensible  to  feeling,  and  yet  addicted  to  severity ;  undignified  in  man- 
ner, and  yet  tyrannical  in  government.  Erring  as  was  his  judgment,  hia 
learning  cannot  be  denied,  though  the  use  he  often  made  of  it,  and  especially 
the  modes  in  which  he  showed  it  in  the  course  of  conversation,  have  been*  with 
reason,  the  subjects  of  amusement  His  superstition  was  great,  but  perhaps  not 
excessive  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  it  is  said,  that  in  his  later  days 
he  put  no  fiuUi  in  witchcraft.  His  religion  was  probably  in  some  degree  sin- 
cere, though  neither  settled  nor  commanding.  Neither  his  writings  nor  his 
political  courses,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  done  much  directly  to  advance  the  in* 
terests  of  libend  and  prudent  policy ;  but  in  both  there  are  pleasing  specimens 
of  wisdom,  and  both  may  teach  us  a  useful  lesson,  by  furnishing  a  melancholy 
view  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  tyranny,  even  when  in  some  degree  con- 
trolled by  the  checks  of  parliamentary  influence  and  popular  opinion. 

JAMESONE,  Gsoaea,  the  first  eminent  painter  produced  by  Britain,  was  bom 
at  Aberdeen  towards  the  end  of  the  16  th  century.  The  year  1586  has  been  given 
as  the  precise  era  of  his  birth,  but  this  we  can  disprove  by  an  extract  which 
has  been  furnished  to  us  from  the  burgh  records  of  his  native  town,  and  which 
shows  that  the  eldest  child  of  his  parents  (a  daughter)  was  bom  at  such  a  period 
of  this  year,  as  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  bom  within  some 
months  of  it.^     It  is  alone  certain  that  the  date  of  the  painter^s  birth  was 

>  The  marriage  of  the  parents  of  Jamesone  is  thus  entered  in  these  bui|fh  records: 
**  Thair  is  promesi  of  marriage  betwix 

i*:*i"2r^|'""thA«gu*,1686." 
uu  3  m 
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postorior  to  1586.  Of  the  primte  life  of  this  disting;uished  ttftn  few  parti- 
culan  are  known ;  and  of  these  few  a  portion  rest  on  rather  doubtful  au- 
thority. Previously  to  his  'appearance,  no  man  had  so  far  succeeded  in  at- 
tractingf  the  national  attention  of  Scotland  to  productions  in  painting,  as  to  ren- 
der an  artist  a  person  whose  appearance  in  the  country  was  to  be  greatly 
marked :  at  that  period  of  our  history,  too,  men  had  other  matters  to  occupy 
their  minds ;  and  it  may  well  be  believed,  that,  in  passing  through  the  fiery  or- 
deal of  the  times,  nuiny  men  who  in  peace  and  prosperity  might  have  had  tlieir 
minds  attracted  to  the  ornamental  aru,  were  absorbed  in  feelings  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent order,  which  hardly  allowed  them  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  far  less  of 
indulging  in  the  elegant  occupations  of  peace.  The  father  of  Jamesone  was 
Andrew  Jamesone,  burgess  of  guild  of  Aberdeen,  and  his  mother  was  Marjory 
Anderson,  daughter  of  David  Anderson,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  that  city. 
What  should  have  prompted  the  parents  of  the  young  painter  to  adopt  the  very 
unusual  measure  of  sending  their  son  from  a  quiet  fireside  in  Aberdeen,  to  study 
under  Peter  Paul  Rubens  in  Antwerp,  must  remain  a  mystery.  The  father  is 
said  to  have  been  an  architect,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  knowledge  enough 
of  art  to  remark  the  rising  genius  of  his  child,  and  was  liberal  enough  to  per- 
ceive  the  height  to  which  the  best  foreign  education  might  raise  the  possessor  of 
that  genius.  If  a  certain  Flemish  building  projecting  into  one  of  the  nar- 
row streets  of  Aberdeen,  and  known  by  the  name  of  *'  Jamesone's  house,"  be 
the  production  of  the  architectural  talents  of  the  elder  Jamesone,  as  the  period 
of  the  style  may  render  not  unlikely,  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  taste  and 
judgment.  Under  Rubens,  Jamesone  had  for  his  fellow  scholar  Sir  Anthony 
Vandyke,  and  the  early  intercourse  of  these  two  artists  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  portraits  of  each  be  mistaken  for  those  of  the  other.  In  1620,  Jamesone 
returned  to  Aberdeen,  and  established  himself  as  a  portrait-painter.  He  there, 
on  the  Idth  of  November,  1624,  married  Miss  IsobelTosh,'  a  lady  with  whom  he 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  much  matrimonial  felicity,  and  who,  if  we  may  judge  by 
her  husband's  representation  of  her  in  one  of  his  best  pictures,'  must  have  been  a 
person  of  very  considerable  attractions  ;  he  had  by  her  several  children,  of  whom 
the  sons  seem  to  have  all  met  early  deaths,  a  daughter  being  the  only  cliild  he  left 
behind  him.^ 

Soon  after  the  above  entry,  there  oocuib  one  regarding  the  baptism  of  their  eldest  child,  the 
sister  of  the  painter,  in  these  terms : 

•*  The  penult  day  July,  1586.    Ando.  Jamesone,  Maijore  Anderaone,  dochtar  in  marcago, 
callit  Elspett ;  James  Robertson,  Edward  Donaldson,  Elspatt  Cuttes,  Elsputt  Mydillou,  wit- 


*  The  marriaf e  is  thus  entered  in  the  burgh  records :  **  12th  November,  1624,  Geoiige 
Jamesoune,  IsowU  Tosche." 

'  This  picture  represents  the  painter  himself,  and  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  grouping  is 
very  neat,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  hands  as  free  from  stiffness  as  those  of  almost  any  picture 
of  the  aee.  The  daughter  is  a  fine  round-cheelced  spirited-looking  girl,  apparently  about  12 
years  old.  Walpole  Ba}8  this  picture  was  painted  in  IGxS.  From  the  date  of  Jamesone's 
marriage,  this  must  be  a  mistake.  This  picture  was  engraved  by  Alexander  Jamesone, 
a  denot  lulant  of  the  '  painter,  in  1728,  and  a  very  neat  line  engraving  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Dailawny's  edition  of  Waipole*s  Antcdotes. 

*  The  foiluwing  entry  in  the  council  records  of  Aberdeen  relates  to  the  birth  of  one  ot 

Jimiesone*s  children  :  ""1629  \ieris — George  Jamesone  and  Toche,  anesone,  bsp- 

tized  be  Mr  Kohtrt  Baron  the'  27th  day  of  July,  callit  William:  Mr  Patrick  Done,  Robei 
AltXiinder,  .'Vndrew  Meldium,  William  Gordone,  god-fathers.  The  next  notice  of  him 
whirh  we  find  in  the  same  authority  shows,  that  on  the  2d  January  1630,  he  was  present  at 
the  baptism  of  a  child  of  "  James  Toshe,"  probably  a  relation  of  his  wife,  at  whidi.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  William  Forbes,  bishop  of  Ediubuigh,  officiated.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
we  find  him  again  demanding  a  similar  duty  for  his  own  family :  **  October,  1630  yeireB* 
George  Jamesone  and  Isobell  Toshe,  ane  sone,  baptized  the  27th  day,  callit  Paull ;  Paul! 
Menzies  of  Kinmundie  provest,  Mr  Alexander  Jaiiiay,  bailzie,  Mr  David  Wedderbume, 
Mr  Robert  Patrie,  Patrick  Jack,  Patrick  Ferguason,  Andraw  SStrachan,  god&theri."    This 
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A  curious  eridttnoe  of  the  locality  of  Jamcfone'k  reiidence  in  Aberdeen  is  to  be 
found  in  an  epigram  on  thai  city,  by  the  painter's  intimate  friend  Arthur 
Johnstone,  author  of  the  Latin  Tersion  of  the  Psalms.  It  is  interesting,  as 
proring  that  Jamesone  possessed  what  was  then  seldom  to  be  found  in  Scotland, 
a  habitation,  which  added  to  the  mere  protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  some  attempt  to  acquire  the  additions  of  comfort  and  taste,  llie  epi- 
gram proceeds  tiius  : —     . 

Hanc  quoque  Liuiarfs  mons  ornat,  amoenlor  illls, 

Hiiic  ferragineis  Spada  odorat  aquis  : 
Inde  suburbaytum  Jamesoni  despicis  hortum 

Quern  domfni  pSetum  nupidor  eaa^  manu. 

In  "  A  Succinct  Surrey  of  the  famous  city  of  Aberdeen,  by  Philopolitoius,^'  the 
passage  is  thus  "  done  "  into  what  the  author  is  pleased  to  term  ''  English  -J* 

<*  The  Woolman  hill,  which  all  the  rest  outrles 
In  pleasantness,  this  city  beautifies ; 
There  is  the  well  of  Spa,  that  healthful  font, 
Whose  yrne-hewed  water  ooloareth  the  mount; 
Not  far  from  thence  a  garden's  to  be  seen 
Which  unto  Jamesone  did  apperUiln : 
Wherein  a  lillle  pleasant  house  doth  stand, 
Painted  as  I  guess  with  its  master's  hand."* 

Jamesone  appears  to  hare  been  in  Edinburgh  during  the  visit  of  king  Giarles 
the  First  in  the  year  1633.  To  gratify  the  taste  of  that  prince  he  was  employed 
by  the  magistrates  to  paint  portaits,  as  nearly  resembling  probable  likenesses 
as  he  could  devise,  of  some  of  the  real  or  supposed  early  kings  of  Scot- 
land. These  productions  had  the  good  fortune  to  give  satisfaction,  and  the  un- 
happy king,  who  had  soon  far  di/Terent  matters  to  occupy  his  attention,  sat  for 
his  portrait,  and  rewarded  the  artist  with  a  diamond  ring  from  his  own  linger. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  painter  was  on  this  occasion  indulged  with  a  permission  to 
remain  covered  in  the  presence  of  majesty,  a  circumstance  which  is  made  to 
account  for  his  having  always  represented  himself  (and  he  was  not  sparing  in 

is  a  carious  evidence  of  Jamesone's  respectabiHty  as  a  dtixen.  Paul,  afterwards  Sir  Paul 
Menzies,  a  man  of  oonsiderable  note  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  provost  of  the  dty,  appears  to 
have  been  name-fJBther,  and  Alexander  Jaffrey,  another  of  the  sponsors,  was  himself  aflter- 
wards  provost  The  extractor  of  these  entries  remarks,  that  the  chief  magistrate  appean  to 
have  acted  as  sponsor  only  at  the  baptisms  of  the  children  of  very  influential  citizens. 

*  With  farther  reference  to  this  piece  of  pleasure  ground,  and  an  anxiety  to  collect  every 
scrap  of  matter  which  concerns  Jamesone,  we  give  the  following  entry,  regarding  a  petition, 
of  date  the  15th  of  January,  1645,  given  in  to  the  town  council  of  Aberdeen  by  **  Mr  John 
Alexander,  advocate  in  Edinburgh,  makand  mention  that  where  that  piece  of  gnnmd  callit 
the  play-field  besyd  y  Wolman-hill  (quhilk  was  set  to  umquhill  Geojge  Jamesone,  painter, 
burges  of  Edinburgh  in  liferent,  and  buildet  be  him  in  a  garden)  is  now  unprofitable,  and 
that  the  said  John  Alexander,  sone  in  law  to  the  said  umquhill  George  Jamesone,  is  desirous 
to  hare  the  same  peice  of  ground  set  to  him  in  few  heritablie  to  be  houlden  of  tho  provest, 
bailzies,  and  of  the  bui^he  of  Aberdene,  for  payment  of  a  reasonable  lew  dutie  yeirlie  their- 
for;'*  pra}ing  the  magistrates  to  set  to  him  in  feu  tack  the  foresaid  piece  of  ground :  the 
request  is  granted  by  the  magistrates,  and  farther  official  mention  is  made  of  the  tnmssction 
of  date  the  10th  November,  1646,  where  the  "  marches  "  of  the  garden  are  ^t  forth  in  fiill. 
This  piece  of  ground  wns  the  ancient  "  Play-field  "  of  the  burgh,  which  remained  disused, 
after  the  Reformation  had  terminated  the  pageants  and  mjsteries  there  performed.  Persons 
connected  with  Aberdeen  will  know  the  spot  when  they  are  informed,  that  it  is  the  piece  of 
flat  ground  extending  from  the  well  of  Spa  to  Jack's  brae,  bounded  on  the  east  by  tho  WooU 
man  hill,  and  the  bum  running  at  its  foot ;  on  the  south  by  the  Denbum,  and  the  ridge  of 
ground  on  which  Skene  street  now  stands;  on  the  west  by  Jack's  brae,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  declivity  occupied  by  the  Gilcomston  brewery.     The  appropriation  of  the  spot  to  the 

irden  of  the  painter  is  still  noted  by  the  name  of  a  fountain,  called  **  The  Garden  Neok 

ell*'— Counci/  Record  of  Aberdeen,  mu  p.  S7;  96. 
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poriniti  of  biniMlf,)  wiAi  bli  b«t  on  :  neither  is  tlie  permiMMm  dnunuslerittic  of 
the  iDonArch,  nor  ik  aiiopUon  by  the  artift ;  and  the  peooHarity  may  be  better 
attributed  to  a  alatish  Imitation  of  hit  nuMtor  Rubeni,  in  a  practice  wliich  bad 
been  sanctioned  by  the  choice  of  Gameci  and  Guides 

It  ii  probable  that  the  patronage  and  notice  of  ttie  monardi  were  the  cir- 
eumttances  which  introdnoed  the  paintinga  of  Janietone  to  the  notice  of  the 
nobility.  He  appean,  foon  after  the  period  we  ha^e  aUnded  to,  to  have  com- 
menced a  laborious  courie  of  portraitppaintingy  then,  at  now,  the  most  lucratire 
branch  of  the  art ;  and  the  many  portraits  of  their  anoaston,  still  in  possession 
of  families  dispersed  through  Tarious  parts  of  Sootlandy  attest  the  extent  of  his 
industry.  The  Campbells  of  Glenorchy,  then  an  opulent  and  powerful  family, 
distinguished  themselTCs  by  their  patronage  of  Jamesone.  What  countenance 
he  may  have  obtained  from  other  quarters  we  do  not  know,  and  the  almost  utter 
silence  regarding  so  great  a  man  on  the  part  of  contemporaries,  makes  a  docu- 
ment which  Walpole  has  rescued  from  obliTion,  relative  to  his  labours  for  the 
family  of  Glenorchy,  highly  interesting.  From  a  MSL  on  vellum,  containing 
the  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Glenorcfay,  begun  in  1598,  are  taken  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  written  in  1636,  page  69  : — **  Item,  the  said  Sir  Celine  Camp- 
bell, (eighth  laird  of  Glenorchy,)  gave  unto  George  Jamesone,  painter  in  Edin- 
burgh, forking  Robert  and  king  David  Bruysses,  kings  of  Scotland,  and  Charles 
L,  king  of  Great  Brittane,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  hb  majesties  quein^  and 
for  nine  more  of  the  quoins  of  Scotland,  their  portraits,  quhilks  are  set  up  in  the 
hall  of  Balloch  (now  Taymouth),  the  sum  of  tvra  hundreth  thrle  soor  pounds.^ — 
*^  Slair  the  said  Sir  Coline  gave  to  the  said  George  Jamesone  for  the  knight  of 
Lochow's  lady,  and  the  first  countess  of  Argylle,  and  six  of  the  ladya  of  Glen- 
urquhay,  their  portraili,  and  the  said  Sir  C<ditte  his  own  portrait,  quhilka  are 
set  up  in  the  cfaalmer  of  deas  of  Balloch,  ane  hundreth  four  scoire  punds.**  * 
There  is  a  further  memorandum,  intinuiting  tliat  in  1636,  Jamesone  painted  the 
iamily  tree  of  the  house  of  Glenorchy,  eight  feet  long  by  &f9  bread.  Wlwt 
may  have  become  of  the  portraits  of  Robert  and  Darid  Brace,  and  of  the  nine 
queens,  which  must  have  taxed  the  inventive  talents  of  the  artist,  we  do  not 
know.  Their  loss  may  be,  however,  of  little  consequence,  as  we  can  easily  ai^ 
gue  from  the  general  efibct  of  Jamesone's  productions,  that  his  talent  consisted 
in  giving  life  and  expression  to  the  features  before  him,  and  not  in  design. 
The  other  paintings  have,  however,  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  family 
into  whose  hands  they  felL  They  consist  of  portraits  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell, 
the  earl  of  Airth,  John  earl  of  Rothes,  James  marquis  of  Hamilton,  Ardiibald 
lord  Napier,  WiUiam  earl  of  Marischal,  chanoellor  Loudoun,  lord  Binning,  the 
earl  of  Mar,  Sir  Robert  Campbell,  Sir  John  Campbell,  and  the  genealogical 
tree  mentioned  in  the  memonnduaa.  All  these  are,  we  belioTe,  stiU  to  be  seen 
in  good  preservation  in  Taymouth  castle,  where  in  1769  they  were  Tisited  by 
Pennant,  who  thus  describes  the  genealogical  tree :  ''  That  singular  performance 
of  his,  the  genealogical  picture,  is  in  good  preservation.  The  chief  of  the  Ar- 
gyle  family  is  placed  recumbent  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  a  branch ;  on  the 
right  is  a  single  head  of  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  laird  of  Lochow ; 
but  on  the  vprious  ramifications  are  the  names  of  his  descendants,  and  aloi^  the 
body  of  the  tree  are  nine  small  heads,  in  oval  frames,  with  the  names  on  the 
margins,  all  done  with  great  neatness :  the  second  son  was  first  of  the  house  of 
Breadalbane,  which  branched  from  the  other  above  four  hundred  years  aga 
In  a  comer  is  inscribed  *  The  Geneolo^e  of  the  House  of  Glenorquhie,  quhair- 
of  is  descendit  sundrie  nobiland  worthie  houses.    Jamuan  faciedai,  1636.'"^ 

*  Walpole'B  Anecdotes  of  Patntinr,  i.  ti. 
'  Tour,  1769,  p.  87. 
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AAer  a  life  whidi  mat  hftfe  been  ip^nt  in  gnai  incbitry,  and  enjoyiogr  inde- 
pendeneo,  aad  enui  weallliy  Jainesone  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1644,  and  wu 
buried  without  a  momnnent  in  the  ticey  Frian^  church  tberaw 

Walpole,  who  ebtaiaod  bis  infomiatioa  fkmn  a  relation  of  the  painlery  saye, 
*'  By  his  will,  written  with  bis  own  hand  in  Joly,  1641,  and  breathtn|^  a  spirit 
of  mudi  piety  and  benefolence,  he  prevideB  khidly  for  his  wife  and  diil^ben, 
and  leaves  many  legacies  to  his  relations  and  Mends,  particularly  to  lord  Rothes 
the  king's  picture  from  head  to  foot,  and.  Blary  with  Martha  in  one  piece  :  to 
William  Monay  he  gives  the  medals  in  his  ooAsr;  makes  a  iiandsome  prorision 
for  his  natural  daughter ;  and  bestows  libemUy  on  the  poor.  That  he  sliould  be 
in  a  condition  to  do  all  this,  seems  extraordinary,  his  prices  baring  been  so 
moderate ;  for,  enumerating  the  debts  due  to  him,  he  i^iarges  lady  Haddington 
for  a  whole  length  of  her  husband,  and  lady  Setoo,  of  the  same  dimensions, 
&ames  and  all,  but  three  hundred  marks :  and  lord  Maxwell  for  his  own  picture 
and  his  lady^  to  their  knees,  one  hundred  marks,  both  sums  of  Scots  money.*** 
The  average  remuneration  which  Jamesone  received  for  bis  portraits  is  calculated 
at  twenty  pounds  Scots,  or  one 'pound  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  sterling. 
People  have  wondered  at  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  sum  paid  to  so  great  an 
artist ;  but,  measured  by  ItB  true  standard,  the  price  of  necessary  provisions,  it 
was  in  reality  pretty  considerable,  and  may  easily  be  supposed  to  hare  enabled 
an  industrious  man  to  amass  a  oomfortabie  fortune.  Walpole  continues,  **  Mr 
Jamesone  (the  relation  from  whom  the  iacts  of  the  account  were  received),  has 
Kkewise  a  memorandum  written  and  signed  by  this  painter,  mentioning  a  MS. 
in  bis  possemion,  *  containing  two  hundred  leaves  of  parchment  of  excellent 
write,  adorned  with  diverse  historys  of  our  Saviour  curioudy  linmed,*  which  he 
values  at  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  a  ^ry  large  sum  at  that  time !  What  is 
become  of  that  curious  bo<»k  is  not  known.*'  It  is  probable  that  the  term 
**  sterling  "  affixed  to  the  sum,  is  a  mistake;  It  was  seldom  if  ever  used  in  Scot- 
land at  the  period  when  Jamesone  lived.  We  are  not  given  to  understand  that 
the  **  limnng  *'  was  of  the  painter's  own  work,  and  we  are  not  to  presume  he 
was  in  possesrion  of  a  volume,  superior  in  value  to  the  produce  of  many  years 
labour  in  his  profession.  The  manuscripts,  though  mentioned  with  an  estimation 
ao  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  worka  of  its  proprietor,  wras  probably  some 
worthless  volume  of  monkish  illuminations,  of  which  it  would  waste  time  to  trace 
the  ownership.  The  description  might  apply  to  a  manuscript  **  Mirror  vt  the 
Life  of  Christ,"  extant  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

We  have  already  mentioned  a  considerable  number  of  the  portraits  by  Jame- 
sone as  extant  in  Tayioouth  castle.  An  almost  equal  number  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Alva  family ;  and  others  are  dispersed  in  smaller  numbera  Carnegie  of 
Soulbeak  posseises  portraits  of  some  of  his  ancestors,  by  Jamesone,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  &mily.  Mr  Carnegie,  town  clerk  of  Aberdeen,  possesses 
several  of  his  pictures  in  very  good  preservation,  and  among  them  is  the  original 
of  tlie  portrait  of  the  artist  himself,  which  has  been  engraved  for  this  work. 
Another  individual  in  Aberdeen  possesses  a  highly  curious  portrait  by  Jamesone 
of  the  artist's  undo,  David  Anderson  of  Finseauch,  merchant-burgesi  of  Aber- 
deen, an  eccentric  character,  the  variety  of  whose  occupations  and  studies  pro- 
cured him  the  epithet  of  "  EKavie  do  a'  thing."  Some  of  Jamesone^  portraits 
hang  in  the  hall  of  Mariachal  ooUege  in  a  state  of  wretched  prssewation.  Sir 
Paul  Menaaea,  provost  of  Aberdemi,  presents  us  with  a  striking  cast  of  counte- 
nance boldly  executed ;  but  in  general  these  are  among  the  infirier  productions 
oi  Jamesone.  They  are  on  board,  the  material  on  which  he  painted  his  earlier 
produotiostt  (and  which  he  afterwards  changed  for  fine  canvas),  and  are  remark- 
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able  for  the  stiflheis  of  die  handt,  and  the  awkward  amuDgmnent  of  the  drMi; 
two  defecti,  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  former,  lie  afkerwaids  ofercane. 
There  is  in  the  same  room  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.  of  some  merit,  which  the  ex- 
hibitor of  the  curiosities  in  the  uniyersity  generally  attributes  to  Vandyke.  It 
is  probably  the,  work  of  Jamesone,  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  more 
Gitlm  dignity  in  the  attitude,  and  much  less  exproMion,  than  that  artist  general- 
ly exhibils.  Walpole  and  others  mention  as  extant  in  the  King^  college  of 
Aberdeen,  a  picture  called  the  ''  Sibyls,*'  partly  executed  by  Jamesone,  and 
copied  from  living  beauties  in  Aberdeen :  if  this  curious  production  still  exists  in 
the  same  situation,  we  are  unaware  of  its  being  generally  exhibited  to  strangers. 
There  is  a  picture  in  King's  college  attributed  to  Jamesone,  which  we  would 
fain  bestow  on  some  less  celebrated  hand.  It  is  a  view  of  King's  college  as  ori- 
ginally erected,  'the  same  from  which  the  engraving  prefixed  to  Oram's  aooount 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Old  Aberdeen,  is  copied.  It  represents  an  aspect 
much  the  same  as  that  which  Slezer  has  given  in  his  Theatrum  Sootias,  and,  like 
the  works  of  that  artist,  who  could  exhibit  both  sides  of  a  building  at  once,  it 
sets  all  perspective  at  defiance,  and  most  unreasonably  contorts  the  human  figure. 
In  charactericing  the  manner  of  Jamesone,  Walpole  observes  that  **  his  excel- 
lence is  said  to  consist  in  delicacy  and  s<^ness,  with  a  dear  and  beautifal 
colouring ;  his  shades  not  charged,  but  helped  by  varnish,  with  little  appear- 
ance of  the  penciL"  lliis  account  is  by  one  who  has  not  aeen  any  of  the 
artist*s  paintings,  and  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  indeed  not  without  reason,  that  the  portraits  of  Jamesone  have  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  Vandyke.  Both  excelled  in  painting  the  humsn 
countenance, — in  making  the  flesh  and  blood  project  from  the  surface  of  the 
canvas,  and  animating  it  with  a  seul  within.  That  the  Scottish  artist  may  have 
derived  advantage  from  his  association  with  the  more  eminent  foreigner  it  were 
absurd  to  deny ;  but  as  they  were  fellow  students,  candour  will  admit,  that  the 
advantage  may  have  been  at  least  partly  repaid,  and  that  the  noble  style  in 
which  both  excelled,  may  have  been  formed  by  the  common  labour  of  both. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  on  any  occasioi^  Jamesone  rises  to  the  high  dignity 
of  mental  expression  represented  by  Vandyke,  nor  does  he  exhibit  an  equal 
grace,  in  the  adjustment  of  a  breast  plate,  or  the  hanging  of  a  mantle.  His 
pictures  generally  represent  hard  and  characteristic  features,  seldom  with  mndi 
physical  grace,  and  representing  minds  within,  which  have  more  of  the  fierce  or 
austere  than  of  the  lofty  or  elegant ;  and  in  such  a  spirit  has  he  presented  be- 
fore us  the  almost  breathing  forms  of  those  turbulent  and  austere  men  connected 
with  the  dark  troubles  of  the  times.  The  face  thus  represented  seems  generally 
to  have  commanded  the  whole  mind  of  the  artist.  The  background  presents 
nothing  to  attract  attention,  and  the  outlines  of  the  hard  features  generally  start 
from  a  ground  of  dingy  dark  brown,  or  deep  grey.  The  dress,  frequently  of  a 
sombre  hue,  often  fades  away  into  the  back  ground,  and  the  attitude,  though 
frequently  easy,  is  seldom  studied  to  impose.  The  features  alone,  with  their 
knotty  brows,  deep  expressive  eyes,  and  the  shadow  of  the  nose  fidling  on  the 
lip — a  very  picturesque  arrangement  followed  by  Vandyke — alone  demand  the 
attention  of  the  spectator.  Yet  he  could  sometimes  represent  a  majestic  form 
and  attitude,  as  the  well-known  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope  testifies.  We  shall 
notice  one  more  picture  by  Jamesone,  as  it  is  probably  one  of  the  latest  which 
came  from  his  brush,  and  exhibits  peculiarities  of  style  not  to  be  met  with  in 
others.  This  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Skene  of  Rubislaw,  and 
represents  his  ancestor  Sir  George  Skene  of  Fintray,  who  was  bom  in  1619. 
The  portrait  is  of  a  young  man  past  twenty ;  and  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the 
subject  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  the  artist  died.     The  picture  is 
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authenticated  from  the  circumstance  of  a  letter  being  extant  from  the  laird  of 
Skene  to  Sir  George  Skene,  requeiting  a  copy  of  his  portrait  "  by  Jamesone/' 
and  in  accordance  with  a  fulfilment  of  this  request,  a  copy  of  the  portrait  \re  al- 
lude to  is  in  the  family  collection  at  Skene.  Jamesone  has  here  indulged  in 
more  fullness  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  than  is  his  general  custom  :  the  young 
man  has  a  calm  aspect ;  his  head  is  covered  with  one  of  the  monstrous  wigs  then 
just  introduced;  he  is  in  a  painter's  attitude,  even  to  the  hand,  which  is 
beautifully  drawn,  and  far  more  graceful  than  those  of  Jamesone  generally  are. 
On  the  whole,  this  portrait  has  more  of  the  characteristics  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
than  of  Vandyke. 

Jamesone  has  been  termed  the  *'  Vandyke  of  Scotland,**  but  he  may  with 
equal  right  claim  the  title  of  the  Vandyke  of  Britain.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Hilliard  and  Oliver  had  become  somewhat  distinguished  as 
painters  in  miniature,  and  they  commanded  some  respect,  more  from  the  in- 
feriority of  others,  than  from  their  own  excellence ;  but  the  first  inhabitant 
of  Great  Britain,  Uie  works  of  whose  brush  could  stand  comparison  with  foreign 
painters,  was  Jamesone. 

A  Latin  elegy  was  addressed  to  the  memory  of  Jamesone  by  David  Wedder- 
bum ;  and  his  friend  and  I'ellow  townsman  Arthur  Johnston,  (whose  portrait  had 
been  painted  by  Jamesone),  has  left^  in  one  of  his  numerous  epigrams,  a  beauti- 
ful poetical  tribute  to  his  memory.  After  his  death,  the  art  he  had  done  so 
much  to  support,  languished  in  Scotland.  His  daughter,  who  may  have  in- 
herited some  portion  of  plastic  genius,  has  left  behind  fruits  of  her  industry  in 
a  huge  mass  of  tapestry,  which  still  dangles  from  the  gallery  of  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas  in  Aberdeen.  This  lady's  second  husband  was  Gregory,  the  mathe- 
matician. A  descendant  of  the  same  name  aa  the  painter  has  already  been  al- 
luded to,  as  an  engraver  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  1 8th  century,  and  John 
Alexander,  another  descendant,  who  returned  from  his  studies  in  Italy  in  1780, 
acquired  celebrity  as  an  inventor  of  portraits  of  queen  Mary. 

JARDINE,  Gbobgb,  A.M.,  for  many  yean  professor  of  logic  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  was  born  in  the  year  1742,  at  Wandal,  in  the  upper  ward  of 
Lanarkshire,  where  his  predecessors  had  resided  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
The  barony  of  Wandal  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jardines  of  Applegirth ;  a 
younger  son  of  whom  appears  to  have  settled  there  about  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  to  have  also  been  vicar  of  tlie  parish  during  the  time  of 
episcopacy.  The  barony  having  passed  from  the  Applegirth  to  the  Douglas 
family,  Mr  Jardine's  forefathers  continued  for  several  generations  as  tenants  in 
the  lands  of  Wandal,  under  that  new  race  of  landlords.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Weir  of  Birkwood  in  the  parish  of  Lesmahagow. 

After  receiving  his  elementary  education  at  the  parish  school,  he,  in  Octobeip, 
1760,  repaired  to  Glasgow  college,  and  entered  as  a  member  of  a  society, 
where,  with  very  little  inteiruption,  he  was  destined  to  spend  the  whole  of  his 
life.  After  going  through  the  preliminary  classes,  where  his  abilities  and  dili- 
gence attracted  the  attention  and  acquired  for  him  the  friendship  of  several  of 
the  professors,  he  entered  the  divinity  hall  under  Dr  Trail,  then  professor  of 
theology,  and  in  due  time  obtained  a  license  as  a  preacher  from  the  presbytery 
of  Linlithgow.  He  did  not,  however,  follow  out  that  profession,  having,  from 
the  good  wishes  of  several  of  the  professors  of  Glasgow  college,  reason  to  hope 
that  he  might  eventually  be  admitted  to  a  chair,  which  was  the  great  object  of 
his  ambition. 

In  1771,  he  was  employed  by  baron  Mure  of  Caldwell,  to  accompany  his 
two  sons  to  France,  and  to  superintend  their  education  at  an  academy  in  Paris. 
The  baron,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Scotland, 
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snd  who  lived  miidi  in  the  literary  aide  of  Edinburgh,  obtained  from  his 
friend  David  Huiae,  letters  of  introducdon  to  several  of  the  Fk«nch  philoaophen 
of  that  day;  by  means  of  which  Mr  Jardine  had  the  advantage  of  being 
acquainted  witfai  Helvetius  and  with  D'Alembert,  who  were  then  in  the  aenith  of 
their  fame,  and  whose  manners  ho  used  to  describe  as  presenting  a  striking 
contrast, — ^Helvetius  having  all  the  style  and  appearance  of  a  French  nobleman 
of  the  first  fashion,  while  D'Alembert  preserved  a  primitive  simplicity  of  dress 
and  manner,  at  that  time  quite  unusual  in  Paris.  During  bis  residence  there, 
he  lived  a  good  deal  in  the  society  of  Dr  Gemm,  the  uncle  of  Mr  Huskisson, 
who  was  then  settled  as  a  physician  in  Paris,  and  noted  not  only  for  his  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  but  for  his  talents  as  a  philoaopher.  Dr  Gemm  was  an 
ardent  friend  to  liberty,  and  at  that  time  did  not  scruple  to  anticipate,  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  intimate,  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy  as  an  event  at  no 
great  distance.  Mr  Jardine  had  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  disposi- 
tion and  abilities  of  his  two  pupils,  the  late  Mr  Mure  of  Caldwell,  and  James 
Mure,  Esq.,  counsellor  at  law,  who  is  still  alive ;  and  he  continued  to  the  end 
of  his  life  in  habits  of  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  friendship  with  both 
these  gentlemen. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  France,  in  July,  1773,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
humanity  chair  of  Glasgow,  by  the  death  of  Mr  Muirhead ;  for  which  a  very 
keen  oompetition  arose  between  him  and  Mr  Richardson,  the  result  of  which 
was  doubtful  until  the  very  morning  of  the  election,  when,  notwithstanding 
every  exertion  made  in  behalf  of  Mr  Jardine,  by  lord  Frederic  Campbell,  the 
lord  rector,  Mr  Richardson  carried  the  election  by  a  majority  of  one  vote* 
Upon  this  occasion,  Mr  Clow,  the  professor  of  logic,  who  had  always  befriended 
Mr  Jardine,  though,  from  a  prior  engagement,  he,  on  this  occasion,  felt  himself 
obliged  to  support  the  other  candidate,  told  him  not  to  be  discouraged,  for  that 
there  might  ere  long  be  an  opportunity  of  his  being  admitted  into  their  society. 
The  expectations  which  Mr  Clow  thus  kindly  threw  out,  be  very  soon  realised, 
for,  towards  the  end  of  the  following  session,  he  intimated  to  the  college,  that, 
fimm  his  advanced  age,  he  required  to  be  relieved  from  the  labour  of  teaching, 
and  expressed  a  wish  tliat  Mr  Jardine  might  be  associated  with  him  in  the  pro- 
fessorshipw  About  this  time,  too,  Dr  Moor,  professor  of  Greek,  gave  in  his  resig- 
nation ;  and  in  June,  1774,  upon  the  same  day,  the  faculty  of  Glasgow  college 
elected  Mr  Young  to  the  Greek  chair,  and  appointed  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
assistant  and  successor  to  Mr  Clow. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  charge  of  the  three  junior  classes  of  Glasgow 
college  came,  at  the  same  time,  to  devolve  upon  three  men  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
who  all  entered  most  sealously  into  the  businem  of  their  resptetive  departments, 
in  which  they  soon  introduced  very  material  improvements  : — in  particular,  they 
contrived  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  their  pupils  by  the  institution 
of  priies  publicly  distributed  at  the  end  of  each  session,  to  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  the  course — an  institution  which  was  gradually 
extended  to  other  chwies  at  Glasgow,  and  which  has  now  been  generally  intro- 
duced into  the  other  universities. 

The  business  of  the  logic  dass  had  hitherto  consisted  in  an  explanation  of  the 
Dialectics  of  Aristotle,  followed  up,  towards  the  end  of  the  course,  by  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  most  abstruse  doctrines  of  metaphysics  and  ontology,  embracing  the 
general  attributes  of  being,  existence,  essence,  unity,  necessity,  &&,  and  other 
similar  abstract  conceptions  of  pure  intellect  For  the  first  year  or  two^  the  new 
professor  followed  the  same  trade ;  but  he  soon  discovered,  from  the  examination  of 
his  students,  that  by  lar  the  greater  number  of  them  comprehended  very  little  of  Uie 
doctrines  explained ;  that  a  few  only  of  superior  abilities  could  give  any  aooount  of 
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them  at  a]I,  and  that  the  most  of  the  yoaog  men  rememherad  only  a  ftw  poouliar 
phrasef  or  technical  expressions  which  they  delifered  by  role,  unaooempanaed  by 
any  distinct  notion  of  their  meamng.  Berides,  eren  when  these  abstiact  doctrines 
were  understood,  intelligent  persons  who  sent  their  sons  to  the  logic  Ghus,  could 
not  fail  to  obserre,  that  the  subjects  to  which  their  attention  was  directed  had  no 
relation  to  any  profession  or  employment  whatever,  and  that  little  could  be 
deriyed  from  prelections  on  such  topics,  which  was  likely  either  to  adorn  oon« 
▼ersation,  or  to  qualify  the  student  for  the  concerns  of  active  life.  Mr  Jardine 
soon  peroeived,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  radical  change  on  the 
subjecti  of  his  lectures,  and  after  a  simple  analysis  of  the  different  powers  of  the 
understanding,  with  the  means  of  their  improrement,  aeoompanied  with  a  short 
account  of  Aristotle's  logic,  he  deroted  by  fiur  the  greater  part  of  tho  ceoise  to 
the  original  progress  of  language ;  the  principles  of  general  grammar ;  the 
elements  of  taste  and  criticism ;  and  to  the  rules  of  composition,  with  a  riew  to 
the  promotion  of  a  correct  style,  illustrated  by  examples.  His  course  of  lectures 
was,  accordingly,  entirely  new-modelled,  and  he  soon  found  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  events  entered  with  awakened  interest  upon  the  consideration  of 
these  subjects,  instead  of  the  listless  inattention  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
abstract  doctrines  of  metaphysics. 

But  the  greatest  improvement  which  he  introduced  into  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  class,  was  a  regular  system  of  examinations  and  exereisesu 
He  was  of  opinion  with  Dr  Btarow,  *^  that  communication  of  truth  is  only  one 
half  of  the  business  of  education,  and  is  not  even  the  most  impottant  lial£  The 
most  important  part  is  the  habit  of  employing,  to  some  good  purpose,  the  acqui- 
sitions of  memory  by  the  exercise  of  the  understanding ;  and  till  this  be  acquii«d, 
the  acquisition  will  not  be  found  of  much  use.**  The  mere  delivery  of  a  lecture^ 
especially  to  very  young  persons,  he  held  of  very  little  adfantage,  unless  they 
were  plaiced  in  the  situation  of  those  who  were  bound  to  give  an  account  of  it ; 
and  the  exposition  of  the  lules  of  composition  to  be  of  little  avail,  unless  aceem- 
panied  by  the  application  of  those  rules  by  the  student  himself.  Accordingly, 
at  a  separate  hour  in  the  forenoon,  the  students  wove  examined  each  day  on  the 
lecture  of  the  morning,  and  written  essays  were  required  from  time  to  tino  on 
subjects  more  or  less  connected  wifli  those  embraced  In  te  lectures.  These 
were  regularly  criticised  by  the  professor  in  the  presence  of  the  class;  and  after 
the  principles  of  criticism  had  been  explained,  they  were,  towards  the  end  of 
the  session,  distributed  among  the  students  themselves,  who  were  required  te 
subjoin  a  written  criticism  upon  each  other's  performances,  under  the  superni* 
tendence  of  the  professor ;  and  priees  were  bestowed  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
according  to  the  determination  of  the  students,  to  those  who  excelled  in  these 
daily  examinations  and  exercises.  This  system  of  praetical  Instnetion  is 
explained  in  all  its  details  in  a  work  published  by  Mr  Jardine  befete  be  relin- 
quished the  charge  of  the  logic  class,  entitled  **  Outlines  of  Phiksophlcal  Edu- 
cation," in  which  is  to  be  found  a  fell  exposition  ci  a  system  <d  academical 
discipline,  which  was  pursued  in  the  logic  dass  of  Glasgow,  durisig  the  period 
€f  fifty  yean  it  was  tmder  his  direction,  and  whidi  are  found  by  eacperienoe  to 
be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects. 

llie  details  of  this  system  were,  of  cobtm,  attended  with  no  small  additional 
labour  to  the  professor ;  for,  besides  two  and  occasionally  three  hours  eadi  day 
of  public  teaching,  he  had  every  evening  to  examine  and  oerrect  the  essays  of 
the  students,  which  were  in  such  mnnbeni  as  to  occupy  a  large  pettaon  ci  hla 
time.  He  was  recondled,  however,  to  this  tedious  and  laborious  oocnpatien  by 
a  thorough  conviction  of  its  great  practical  utility,  which  each  year's  additionsl 
experience  tended  more  and  move  to  confirm.  He  bad  the  satiifartiesi,  too,  of 
ni.  3  I 
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fcoowing  that  hb  labmin  wera  not  without  wooesi,  both  Irom  his  ttudente  thM»- 
m\jt9,  many  of  whom  did  not  hesitate  to  atcribe  their  adTanoement  in  after-life 
to  the  actire  and  induatrious  habits  aoquired  in  the  logic  claUy  and  also  from  the 
opinion  of  the  public  at  lai]ge,  which  was  very  clearly  erinced  by  the  progremve 
increase  of  the  number  of  students;  the  aTeiage  of  which,  when  he  entered  upon 
the  office,  in  the  public  dass  was  aboat  fifty,  but  which  increased  to  nearly  two 
hundred.  This  was,  no  doubt,  partly  owing  to  general  causes,  applicable  to  the 
times,  but  to  a  certain  extent  it  was  assuredly  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  esti- 
mation in  which  this  class  was  held  by  the  public  at  huge.  Few  teachers  have 
ever  enjoyed  ao  large  a  portion  of  the  respect  and  affection  of  their  pupils.  This 
was  owing  not  a  little  to  the  warm  interest  which  they  could  not  fail  to  peroeive 
he  took  in  their  progress, — ^to  his  strict  impartiality,  which  admitted  of  no  pre* 
ference  or  distinction  of  any  sort  except  that  of  talents  and  industry, — and  to  a 
kindly,  affectionate,  and  almost  paternal  regard,  which  marked  the  whole  of  his 
demeanour  to  his  students — who,  dispersed,  as  they  afterwards  came  to  be,  into 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  hare  rery  generally  concurred  in  expressions  of  cordial 
esteem  to  their  old  preceptor.  With  such  a  hold  upon  the  regard  and  afiection 
of  his  class,  he  scarcely  ever  required  to  have  recourse  to  the  ordinary  means  of 
enforcing  academical  discipline. 

From  1774,  when  he  first  entered  upon  his  ofiice,  till  1824,  when  he  gave 
up  teaching,  the  business  was  systematically  carried  on  in  the  way  here  described, 
with  such  improvements  from  time  to  time  as  were  suggested  by  his  experience ; 
and  he  possessed  such  an  excellent  constitution,  aided  by  a  temper  remarkably 
cheerful,  that  during  the  whole  fifty  years  he  was  scarcely  a  single  day  absent  from 
bis  dass  on  account  of  indisposition.  His  predecessor,  Mr  Clow,  surrired  till  1788, 
having  the  year  before  his  death  resigned  to  his  successor  the  whole  priril^;es 
of  the  office,  with  his  seat  in  the  fiiculty ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  yery  labo- 
rious duties  which  he  had  imposed  on  himself  by  his  mode  of  teaching,  he  still 
fsontrived  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  extrication  of  the  patrimonial 
affairs  of  the  college,  and  the  arrangement  of  their  accounts,  which  bis  business 
habits  enabled  him  to  undertake  without  much  difficulty,  and  which,  chiefly  by 
his  exertions,  were  brought  from  a  state  of  comparative  confusion  into  a  very 
satisfactory  arrangement  In  1793,  likewise,  when  the  royal  infirmary  was 
erected  at  Glasgow,  he  bestowed  very  great  labour  in  promoting  the  undertaking, 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards  officiated  as  secretary,  taking  on 
himself  the  chief  management  of  the  afiaiis  of  the  institution,  from  which  he  only 
retired  a  short  time  before  his  death,  when  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  mana- 
gers for  the  unwearied  attentton  he  had  bestowed  on  their  business  for  nearly 
thirty  years. 

The  private  life  of  Mr  Jardine  did  not  present  any  great  variety  of  inddent. 
During  the  session  he  lived  in  college  in  terms  of  great  friendship  with  several 
of  his  colleagues,  particuhurly  with  the  late  professors  Millar  and  Young,  whose 
views  in  college  afiairs  generally,  coindded  with  his  own ;  and  in  summer  he 
resided  at  a  small  property  which  he  purchased  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Hamil- 
ton, which  he  took  great  c'elight  in  adorning,  and  entered  with  much  relish 
upon  the  employments  of  a  country  life,  which  formed  an  excellent  relaxation 
after  his  winter  labours.  His  residence  in  that  quarter  naturally  occasioned  a 
connexion  with  the  presbytery  of  Hamilton,  who,  for  upwards  of  thirty  yean, 
returned  him  as  their  representative  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  he  regularly 
attended,  taking  a  considerable  share  in  the  business,  and  generally  coinciding  in 
opinion  with  the  late  Sir  Henry  Moncriefl"  Wellwood,  with  whom  he  lived  for  a 
great  many  years  in  habits  of  the  most  unreserved  friendship.  One  of  the  last 
public  appearancea  which  he  made  was  in  May,  1835,  upon  the  question  of 
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plunlitiMy  to  which  he  bad,  on  all  occaiionfy  been  a  detemuned  adrenary; 
when  he  opened  the  second  day'f  debate  by  a  forcible  apeech  on  the  impolicy 
of  uniting  profefaonhips  with  church  Urings ;  which,  considering  his  great  age, 
was  yiewed  at  the  time  as  a  fery  remarkable  effort,  and  was  listened  to  with 
profound  attention. 

In  1824,  after  haying  taught  for  fully  half  a  century,  he  thought  himseL 
fairly  entitled  to  retire  ftom  his  labours.  Those  who  attended  the  class  during 
that  last  session  did  not  peroeiye  any  abatement  either  of  his  zeal  or  energy ;  and 
during  that  winter  he  was  not  absent  from  his  dass  a  single  hour.  But  he  fore- 
saw that  the  time  could  not  hi)  far  distant  when  these  exertions  must  cease,  and 
he  preferred  retiring  before  he  was  actually  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age.  At  the  end  of  that  session,  he  aocoidingly  requested  his  colleagues 
to  select  a  person  to  fill  his  place ;  declaring  that  he  left  the  arrangement 
entirely  to  Uiem,  and  that  he  would  not  interfere  either  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  appointment,  farther  than  by  expressing  an  earnest  wish  that  they  might 
select  one  who  would  take  a  zealous  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  class,  and 
would  continue  the  same  system  of  actiye  employment  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents which  had  been  found  to  be  attended  with  so  much  benefit  Their  choice 
fell  upon  the  Rey.  Robert  Buchanan,  minister  of  Peebles,  who  had  himself 
carried  ofi^  the  first  honour  at  this  class,  whose  literary  attainment^  are  of  a  high 
order,  and  who  zealously  continues  to  follow  out  the  same  system  of  daily 
examinations  and  regular  exercises,  which  was  introduced  by  his  predecessor. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  public  teaching,  a  number  of  those 
who  had  been  his  pupils  determined  to  show  their  respect  by  giying  him  a  public 
dinner  in  the  town  hall  of  Glasgow,  which  was  attended  by  upwards  of  two 
hundred  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  came  from  a  great  distance  to  erince  their 
respect  for  their  yenerable  instructor.  Mr  Mure  of  Caldwell,  his  earliest  pupil, 
was  in  the  chair,  and  the  present  earl  of  Ormelie,  who  had  been  peculiarly 
under  his  charge  at  Glasgow  college,  and  to  whom  he  was  yery  much  attached, 
came  from  a  great  distance  to  bfilciate  as  croupier. 

Mr  Jardine  suryiyed  about  three  years  after  his  retirement  from  public  duties ; 
during  which  time  he  resided  as  usual  during  winter  in  coUegre,  and  continued 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  society.  While  attending  the 
General  Assembly  in  May,  1826,  he  was  seized  with  a  bilious  attack — almost 
the  first  illness  he  ever  experienced-^— from  which  he  neyer  completely  recoyered, 
and  he  sank  under  the  infirmities  of  age  on  the  27th  of  January,  1827,  haying 
just  completed  his  85tli  year ;  contemplating  his  dissolution  with  the  composure  of 
a  Christian,  and  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  author  of  h|s  being  for  the  many 
blessings  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot ;  of  which  he  did  not  consider  as  the  least 
the  numerous  marks  of  esteem  and  regard  eyinced  by  his  old  pupils,  with  whom 
he  was  oyer  delighted  to  renew  a  kindly  intercourse.  His  death  was  deeply 
regretted  by  the  society  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  member,  and  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  where  he  was  yery  generally  respected  and  esteemed. 

In  1776,  Mr  Jardine  married  Miss  Lindsay  of  Glasgow,  whom  he  surviyed 
about  twelye  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  now  an  adyocate  at  the  Scot- 
'*ish  bar,  and  recently  appointed  sheriff  of  Ross  and  Cromarty. 

JOHNSTON,  (Sm)  AacHmALo,  of  Warriston,  (a  judge  by  the  designation  of  lord 
Warriston.)  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  James  Johnston  of 
Beirfaolm  in  Annandale,  a  descendant  of  the  fimiily  of  Johnston  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  who  for  some  time  followed  a  commercial  life  in  Edinburgh,  being 
mentioned  in  a  charter  of  1608,  as  '*  the  king's  merchant"  The  mother  of  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  the  first 
great  lawyer  produced  by  Scotland,  and  whose  life  has  already  been  giycn  in  the 
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pnMot  woik.  Of  thtf  date  of  Ui«  biitii  «f  AicUbald  Johdrtoa,  and  Um  < 
itaooM  of  hit  ^duegtion*  no  neaoriai  haa  b«oii  praened:  be  eotared  «  adfo* 
cale  in  1633,  Ia  itm  great  natioaal  diaturbanoaa  which  oouManoed  in  1637, 
Johnaton  took  an  early  and  diatiiUMJahed  part;  acting,  appafondy,  aa  only 
iooond  to  Sir  Thomaa  Hope  in  giving  l^;al  adTice  to  the  ooT«oanteiiL  The 
aecond  or  geoml  aupplication  of  the  nation  to  Gharka  L  for  relief  film  hia 
epiaoopal  innovntiona  ivaa  prepared  by  the  earl  of  Bothea  and  Archibald  John- 
aton  ;  the  fimner  being  prafened  on  aooount  of  hia  diatinction  aa  an  adife  and 
influential  partiaan^  and  the  latter  from  the  goneml  ohamnter  given  of  hi«  by 
hia  frienda,  aa  ainguhurly  well  aofuainted  with  the  hiatory  and  oanatitution  of  the 
genuine  preabytoriaa  church  of  SksothuMi  Thia  document,  which  wa  preaented 
to  the  privy  ceundl  on  the  Sith  of  Septendter^  1637,  in  the  proMuce  of  a  bead 
of  the  auppocteii  of  ita  prineiplea,  which  nuule  the  act  mere  aolemn  than  a  ngd 
pageant,  leavea  for  the  politicaana  of  all  agea  a  fine  apedmen  of  that  ca^nmew 
in  reasoning  and  atatemeat  which  men  of  judgment  Ukd  prindpla  knew  to  be 
neceasary  for  the  preaervation  of  order  in  a  state,  when  Ihey  are  repreaenting 
grievancaa,  however  deep,  to  a  governor,  however  unieaaonabte ;  and  of  that 
firmnesi  of  position,  which,  iriien  supported  by  a  hold  of  popular  opinion,  must 
either  be  allowed  to  prevail,  or  leave  to  him  who  obstructs  it  the  odium  of  the 
coniiiaion  which  may  follow.  After  the  supplioants,  ^dw  had  inoreaaed  to  a  vast 
body  of  men,  spreading  over  the  whole  of  the  aouthen  pert  of  Scotland,  had 
united  themaelvea  under  a  representetive  oonatitotion,  termed  *'  the  Tahlea,"  a 
renewal  of  the  national  covenant  was  judged  a  usefiil  measure  for  a  eembination 
of  efibrt,  and  the  inauranoe  of  a  genetal  union  and  purpeaot  Johnston  and 
the  celebrated  Alexander  Uendenon  were  employed  to  suit  the  revered  ebligBp 
tion  to  which  their  aaoestom  had  sworn,  to  the  new  purpose  te  which  it  waa 
applied,  by  inciudiqg  the  protestations  against  the  liturgy  of  the  episo^al 
church,  under  the  general  deelarationa  which  it  previously  b«re  against  the  doc- 
trine of  t!he  church  of  Bome,  and  addocing  authoritiea  in  support  of  the  new  ap- 
plication. The  obligation  was  a^^ned  in  March,  1638,  under  circumstances  too 
well  known  to  be  recapitidated.' 

Johnaton,  although  from  hia  secondary  rank,  he  did  not  then  assume  the  a»> 
thority  of  a  leader,  waa,  from  his  knowledge  and  pemeveraaoe^  oMre  trusted  to 
in  the  laboum  of  the  opposition  than  any  ether  man,  and  hia  naam  oontinually 
recurs  as  the  agent  in  every  active  measure.  To  the  unyieldii^  and  eraaperat- 
ing  prodaamtion,  which  was  read  at  the  market-orom  of  Edinburgh  on  the  Sdnd 
of  Febniary,  1638,  be  prepared  and  read  aloud,  4m  a  soaflibld  erected  for  the 
purpose,  the  celebrated  pretostataen  in  name  of  the  Tablea,  while  the  deaae 
crowd  who  stood  around  prevented  the  imuen  of  the  prockunation  from  depart- 
ing before  tbey  heaid  the  anawer  to  Oeir  challenge.  On  tfan  Sth  of  July,  the 
kiqg  issued  another  proclamation,  which,  though  termed  "  A  procbunation  of 
favour  and  gmoe,"  and  thoim^h  it  promiaed  a  maniteuaaoe  of  the  religion  pre- 
•erttly  prqf499ed  wUhmihe  kingdom  without  innovBtion,  an  interim  auspenaion  of 
the  aervioe  book,  a  rectification  of  the  high  commission,  and  the  loudly  called 
for  general  assembly  and  parliament,  was,  with  reason,  deemed  aaore  dangeroua 
than  a  defiance.  Johnston  had  a  protastation  pr^iarad  for  the  delicacy  of  this 
trying  ocaaaion,  which,  with  the  deooram  fimn  which  he  seems  on  no  occasion 
to  have  departed,  he,/'  in  all  humility,  with  aubraissive  reverence,"  preaented  in 
pres^noe  of  the  niultitude.'   When,  on  the  dSnd  of  September,  the  parliaareat  and 

I  For  such  matten  oonoMted  with  tbk  period  as  ere  hem,  to  pnmnt  repotitian,  but  riighU 
ly  alluded  to,  vide  the  nuunoiis  of  Uendenon ;  of  Montioaei  and  of  the  first  duke  of  Bamik 
ton,  in  this  collection. 

*  Bafour*e  Annab,  ii.  S76. 
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general  Mwmhlymre  pvoolMttedy  fae  prepared  aaelher  preteitatieB  in  a  liailv 
tone  to  the  former,  whtch  iw  leed  in  liifl  ewn  name,  ami  In  Aat  ef  the  eaii  of 
Moolxoieyforthenoblee;  Gibtenyeongerof  DmciefortiwbKront;  Geoi)gePer- 
tei€ekly  merchant  in  Glaagow,  for  the  bur^gha ;  and  Henry  PolkMsk,  minifter  of 
Edinburgh,  for  the  dergy.  It  will  be  eamly  eonjeotwed  that,  at  the  period 
when  he  wm  thua  publicly  emfdoyed,  Johnston  waf  pritately  ading  aa  a  ]^ 
of  the  cofenant,  and  an  enemy  of  prela^  and  arbltnury  power,  by  all  die  i 
which  a  politiod  agent  iWTariably  usea.  At  anch  a  peaed  the  mere  we  can 
trace  the  private  pvoeeedinga  and  feelinga  of  the  puUie  aun,  the  better  can  we 
hold  him  up  ai  a  biographical  example.  Am  Am  only  cnrioua  document  con- 
nected with  our  subject  at  thia  period  ef  hia  ezisteBce,  we  gife  the  foUewing 
aemewfaat  mutilated  letter  to  Johniten,  fiem  a  peraon  who  dees  net  diooae  to 
aign  hia  name ;  it  is  characteriatic  cf  the  feeling  ef  the  party,  and  of  the  oeeu- 
pation  of  the  sebjeot  of  our  memoir ;  and  if  to  a  apecalative  politician  it  may 
breathe  an  illiberal  ^irtt,  let  him  leaMmber  that  there  nefer  existed  a  party, 
faowerer  pure,  whidi  did  not  wish  to  suppress  the  opposite  party,  and  Ibat  not 
having  power  and  numbem  on  their  side,  the  opponents  of  the  eefenant  were  in 
tlM  situation  of  distnrbecs  of  sodety^  in  aa  ftr  aa  they  wished  to  impeae  rulea  on 
tlM  whole  kingdom. 

"  For  Mr  Archibald  Johnston  of 'Warrbton,  adyocate. 
•«  Dear  Chrisdan  brother  and  ooungeou  Protestant,— Upon  some  Tumour  of  the  Prdate 
of  St  Andrews,  his  coming  over  die  water,  and  ftnding  it  altogether  inoonvenient  that  he  or 
any  of  tfiat  kynd  Aould  show  themfletres  peacaUy  in  puUieke^  aome  coarse  was  taken  how 
hee  might  be  enterteyned  in  such  pboes  as  he  riiould  come  unto  i  ire  are  now  informed  that 
faee  (win)  not  come,  but  that  Broughen  is  in  Edinburgh  or  thereabout ;  !t  is  the  adrjce  of 
your  friends  here,  tliat  in  a  private  way  some  course  may  be  taken  for  liis  terror  and  disgrace 
if  he  offer  to  show  himself  in  publick.  Think  upon  the  best  r  .  .  .  by  the  adryce  of  your 
friends  there.  1  fear  that  their  publick  appearance  at  Glasgow  shall  be  prejudidall  to  our  causs. 
We  are  going  to  take  order  (with)  his  cheefe  supporters  there,  Glaidstaines,  Skr>'n^goor,  and 
Hallybarton  .  .  .  Wishing  you  both  protection  and  direction  finom  your  maister,  I  oon- 
tinew,  youro  owne  whome  you  know.  G.** 

»'88fAOc/oft«r,1638."» 
Such  was  the  feeling  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Corenant  prepared  thean 
griies  fer  the  senowned  Geneial  AaemUy  held  at  Gla^fow  in  NeTember  and  De- 
cember, 163a  On  that  occasion  Johnston  was,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  chosen 
^erk  of  the  assembly.  On  its  being  discovered  that  his  precursor  had  been 
enabled  to  procure  eoly  two  of  the  seven  vohimes  ef  minutes  of  the  general  as- 
aend^ies  held  since  the  Reformation,  the  modeater,  probably  in  pursuance  of  a 
pneconceited  aseaauie»  called  upon  all  those  who  were  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  ethers,  to  give  intferraation  on  the  subject  to  the  assembly.  Johnston  here- 
upon produced  the  other  five  volumes — hew  obtained  by  him  we  know  not — by 
whidi  service  he  greatly  increased  the  confidence  previously  placed  in  him.  On 
the  day  before  the  session  terminated,  the  assembly  ejected  him  paocuintor  fer 
the  chwrch,  and,  as  was  afterwards  ratified  by  act  <^  parliament,  he  received  for 
the  former  of  th«e  offices  500,  and  for  the  latter  1000  merks  yearly.^ 

Johnston  was  one  of  the  cemmiiaioners  appointed  by  the  Soots  to  conduct 
the  treaty  nt  Berwick.  The  General  Assembly,  which  was  the  ^onaefuenoe  of 
that  pacification,  paves  over,  and  the  uasatiafiictery  parliament  which  followed, 
is  commenced,  eie  we  again  observe  Johnston*s  name  connected  wUh  any  public 
alfain,  beyond  the  usual  routine  of  his  duties.     The  parliameiit  cenuDitfMvd  ite 

*  Wodrow's  Collection,  Advoc.  Lib.^  voL  Ixvi.  No.  £6 

«  Balf.  An.  ii.  301, 313  •,  Soots  Worthies,  271  •,  Act  Pari  v.  316. 
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nttiiifi  oo  the  Slit  of  An^mt,  1639.  On  the  14tfa  of  Nofember,  Sir ' 
Hope,  in  hU  oAdal  capacity  as  lord  adrocate,  produced  a  wanrant  from  the 
king  addresMd  to  the  fsoamuaiioneTSy  whidi,  on  the  ground  that  the  royal  pra- 
rogatiTO  was  intereited  in  the  prooeedingi,  ordered  a  prorogation  to  the  2nd  of 
June,  1640.  The  wanant  ivaa  read  by  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  of  Durie,  one  of 
the  derks  of  aession,  on  which  the  lord  adrocate  took  the  usual  protest,  calling 
on  the  cleriK  actually  to  dissolve  the  meeting.  On  this^  the  dork,  who  was  per- 
forming an  unpleaaing  oflioe,  answered,  **  that  he  had  already  read  the  said 
warrant  containing  the  said  prorogacioun,  and  was  readie  to  read  the  same  as 
oft  as  he  should  be  commanded,  but  could  not  otherways  prorogat  the  parlii^ 
ment.**  The  earl  of  Rothes  added  to  his  embarrassment,  by  challenging  him  to 
**  do  nothing  but  as  he  would  be  answerable  to  the  pariiament,  upon  payne  of 
his  liie."  And  the  junior  derk,  Mr  William  Scott,  being  called  on  to  cUssoIto 
the  meeting,  sagadousiy  declined  officiating  in  the  presence  of  his  senior. 
Johnston  then  came  forward,  and,  in  name  of  the  three  estates,  read  a  declara- 
tion, purporting  that  his  majesty,  having,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  his 
fiuthfid  subjects,  called  a  firee  assembly  and  parliament,  and  submitted  mat- 
ten  ecclesiastical  to  the  former,  and  matters  dril  to  the  latter;  the  com- 
missioner  had  (it  was  presumed)  without  the  full  permission  of  the  king, 
attempted  to  dissolTo  the  parliament--a  measure  which,  the  estates  main- 
tained, could  not  be  constitutionally  taken,  withdut  the  consent  of  ^e  pariiament 
itsel£  With  that  respect  for  the  person  of  the  king  which,  as  the  adro- 
cates  of  peaceful  measures,  the  coTonanters  at  that  period  always  professed 
to  maintain,  the  document  proceeds  to  state  that  the  estates  are  constrained  to 
the  measure  they  adopt  by  '*  our  zeal  to  acquit  ourselfs  according  to  our  place, 
both  to  the  king's  majesty,  whose  honour  at  all  tymes,  but  espedally  couTened 
in  parliament,  we  ought  to  have  in  high  estimation,  and  to  the  kingdom  whidi 
we  represent,  and  whose  liberties  sail  never  be  prostituted  or  vilified  by  us." 
Having  denounced  the  prorogation  as  unconstitutional,  this  remarkable  state- 
paper  thus  proceeds—''  But  becaus  we  know  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  ar  upon 
us,  that  declarations  have  been  made  and  published  against  us,  and  malice  is 
prompted  for  hir  obloquies,  and  wateth  on  with  opin  mouth  to  snatch  at  the 
smallest  shadow  of  disobedience,  disservice,  or  disrespect  to  his  majesty's  com- 
mandments, that  our  proceedings  may  be  made  odious  to  such  aa  know  not  the 
way  how  thes  commandments  are  procured  from  his  majesty,  nor  how  they  are 
made  knowin  and  intimat  to  us,  and  doe  also  little  consider  that  we  are  not  now 
private  subjects  hot  a  sitting  parliament,  quhat  national  prejudices  we  have  sua- 
tenit  in  tyme  past  by  misinformation,  and  quhat  is  the  present  state  of  the  king- 
dom ;*'  so  arguing,  the  presenters  of  the  declaration,  that  they  may  put  far  from 
them  ''  all  shaw  or  appearance  of  what  may  give  his  majesty  the  least  discontent,'* 
resolve,  in  the  mean  time,  merely  to  vindicate  their  rights  by  their  declaration, 
and,  voluntarily  adjourning,  resolve  to  elect  some  of  each  estate,  as  a  perman- 
ent committee,  endowed  mih  the  full  powers  of  a  parliamentary  committee,  to 
*'  await  his  majesty's  gracious  answer  to  our  humble  and  just  demands,  and  far- 
ther to  remoastrat  our  humble  desires  to  his  majesty  upon  all  occauona ;  that 
hereby  it  may  be  made  most  manifest,  against  all  contradiction,  that  it  wes  never 
our  intention  to  denie  his  majesty  any  parte  of  the  dvill  and  temporal  obedience 
which  la  due  to  all  kings  from  their  subjects,  and  from  us  to  our  dread  soverane 
after  a  special  manor,  hot  meerlie  to  preserve  our  religion,  and  the  liberties  ot 
the  kingdome,  without  which  religion  cannot  continue  long  in  safetie." — **  And 
if  it  sail  happen,"  continues  this  prophetic  declaration,  **  (which  God  forbid) 
that,  after  we  have  made  our  remonstrances,  and  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power 
and  duetie  used  all  lawful!  meanes  for  his  majesty's  information,  that  our  maii- 
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cious  enemies,  who  are  not  considerable,  sail,  by  their  suggestions  and  lyes,  pre* 
?aiU  against  the  informations  and  generall  declarations  of  a  whole  kingdom,  we 
tak  God  and  men  to  witness,  that  we  are  free  of  the  outrages  and  insolencies 
diat  may  be  committed  in  the  mean  tyme,  and  that  it  sail  be  to  us  no  imputation, 
that  we  are  constrained  to  tak  such  course  as  may  best  secure  the  kirk  and 
kingdome  from  the  extremitie  of  confusion  and  miserie." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  act  of  the  covenanters  did  not  assume  the  autho- 
rity of  a  protest ;  it  was  a  statement  of  grievances  to  which,  for  a  short  time,  they 
would  submit,  supplicating  a  remedy.  The  assertion  that  the  crown  bad  not 
the  sole  power  of  proroguing  parliament,  may  be  said  to  be  an  infringement  of 
prerogative ;  but  this  very  convenient  term  must  owe  its  application  to  practice, 
and  it  appears  that  the  royal  power  on  this  point  had  not  been  accurately  fixed 
by  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  parliament  The  choice  of  the  lords  of 
articles  by  the  commissioner — a  step  so  far  a  breach  of  "  privilege  "  (the  op« 
posite  term  to  prerogative),  that  it  rendered  a  parliament  useless  as  an  indepen- 
dent body — was  likewise  remonstrated  against,  along  with  the  application  of 
supplies  without  consent  of  parliament 

The  earls  of  Dunfermline  and  Loudon  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  represent 
the  declaration  to  the  king.  *'  They  behaved  themselves,*'  says  Clarendon, 
*'  in  all  respects,  with  the  confidence  of  men  employed  by  a  foreign  state^ 
refused  to  give  any  account  but  to  the  king  himself;  and  even  to  the  king 
himself  gave  no  other  reason  for  what  was  done,  but  the  authority  of  the  doers, 
and  the  necessity  that  required  it ;  that  is,  that  they  thought  it  necessary : 
but  then  they  polished  their  sturdy  behaviour  with  all  die  professions  of  submis- 
sion and  duty  which  their  language  could  afibrd." 

As  connected  with  this  mission,  some  historians  hare  alluded  to,  and  others 
hare  narrated,  a  dark  intrigue,  of  which  Johnston  was  the  negative  instrument ; 
a  matter  which  has  never  been  cleared  up.  We  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of 
Burnet,  the  nephew  of  Johnston,  and  who  had  therefore  some  reason  to  know 
the  facts.  '*  After  the  first  pacification,  upon  the  new  disputes  that  arose,  when 
the  earls  of  Loudoun  and  Dunifermling  were  sent  up  with  the  petition  from  the 
covenanters,  the  lord  Saville  came  to  them,  and  informed  them  of  many  parti- 
culars, by  which  they  saw  the  king  was  highly  irritated  against  them.  He  took 
great  pains  to  persuade  them  to  come  with  their  army  into  England.  They 
yery  unwillingly  hearkened  to  that  proposition,  and  looked  on  it  as  a  design 
from  the  court  to  ensnare  them,  making  the  Scots  invade  England,  by  which 
this  nation  might  have  been  provoked  to  assist  the  king  to  conquer  Scotland. 
It  is  true,  he  hated  the  earl  of  Straflbrd  so  much,  that  they  saw  no  cause  to  suspect 
liim ;  so  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him  about  it  The  lord  Saville  assured 
them,  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  most  considerable  men  in  England, 
and  he  showed  them  an  engagement  under  their  hands  to  join  with  them,  if 
they  would  come  into  England,  and  refuse  any  treaty  but  what  should  be  con- 
firmed by  a  parliament  of  England.  They  desired  leave  to  send  this  paper  into 
Scotland,  to  which,  after  much  seeming  difficulty,  he  consented :  so  a  cane  was 
hollowed,  and  this  was  put  within  it ;  and  one  Frost,  afterwards  secretary  to  the 
committee  of  both  kingdoms,  was  sent  down  with  it  as  a  poor  traveller.  It  was 
to  be  communicated  i>nly  to  three  persons — the  earls  of  Rothes  and  Argyle,  and 
to  Warriston,  the  three  chief  confidants  of  the  covenanters.  *  *  ♦  •To 
these  three  only  this  paper  was  to  be  showed,  upon  an  oath  of  secrecy :  and  it 
was  to  be  deposited  in  Warriston's  hands.  They  were  only  allowed  to  publish 
to  the  nation  that  they  were  sure  of  a  very  great  and  unexpected  assistance, 
which,  though  it  was  to  be  kept  secret,  would  appear  in  due  time.  This  they 
published ;  and  it  was  looked  on  as  an  artifice  to  draw  iii  the  nation :  but  it  was 
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aftflnrardb  found  to  be  a  dieat  indeed,  bat  a  dieat  of  lord  SariDe'fy  who  had 
forged  all  thow  lubfcriptiong.  •  •  •  Xhe  lord  Sayille*!  forgery  came  to 
be  dieoofeied.  The  king  knew  it ;  and  yet  he  wai  brought  afterwards  to  tnit 
him,  and  to  advance  him  to  be  earl  of  Siinex.  The  king  pressed  my  undo 
(Johnston)  to  deliver  him  the  ledS^,  who  excused  himself  upon  his  oath :  and 
not  knowing  what  use  might  be  made  of  it,  he  cut  oat  every  subscription,  and 
sent  it  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  forged.  The  imitation  was  so  exact,  that 
every  man,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  hand  simply  by  itself,  acknowledged  that  he 
could  not  have  denied  it*"  Burnet  had  certainly  the  best  opportunities  for 
both  a  public  and  private  accpiaintance  with  such  an  event,  and  the  circum- 
stance has  been  at  least  hinted  at  by  others ;  but  Mr  Laing  justly  remarks  that 
**  in  their  conferences  with  these  noblemen,  and  with  Pym  and  Hambden,  the 
Scottish  commiisioners  daring  their  residence  in  London  must  have  received 
such  secret  assurances  of  support,  that,  without  this  forged  invitation,  the  com- 
mittee of  Estates  would  have  chosen  to  transfer  the  war  into  England.*** 

At  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1640,  the  representative  of 
majesty  in  that  body  choosing  to  absent  himself,  or  dreading  the  danger  of  a 
journey  to  Scotland,  the  Estates  proceeded  to  reduce  themselves  to  a  formal  and 
deliberative  body,  by  the  choice  of  a  president.  To  this  convention  Johnston 
produced  a  petition  from  the  General  Assembly,  which  had  been  ratified  by  the 
privy  coundl,  praying  for  a  legislative  ratification  of  the  covenant,  and  an  order 
that  it  should  be  enforced  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  with  all  civil 
pains,' — a  requisition  which  the  convention  was  not  in  a  disposition  to  refuse. 
On  the  11th  of  June,  by  the  34th  act  of  this  parliament,  the  celebrated  commit- 
tee of  forty,  having;  in  absence  of  the  superior  body  which  called  it  into  existence, 
the  full  legislative  power  of  a  republican  congress,  was  elected,  and  the  membeia 
were  divided  betwixt  the  camp  and  Edinburgh.  Our  surprise  that  so  influential 
and  laborious  a  man  as  Johnston  was  not  chosen  a  member  of  this  body,  is  i^ 
lieved  by  the  place  of  higher,  though  somewhat  anomalous  trust  to  which  we  find 
him  appointed,  as  general  agent  and  adviser  to  the  body — a  sort  of  leader, 
without  being  a  constituent  member.  **  And  because/'  says  the  act,  **  there 
will  fall  out  in  the  camp  a  necessitie  either  of  treatties,  consultations,  or  public 
declarations,  to  schaw  the  reasones  of  the  demands  and  prooeedingp  in  the  as- 
eemblie  and  parliament,  and  the  prejudices  agains  either  of  them,  the  Estates 
ordaynes  Mr  Archibald  Johnston,  procurator  for  the^kirk,  as  best  acquaint  with 
these  reasons  and  prejudices,  to  attend  his  excellence  (the  general)  and  to  be 
present  at  all  occasions  with  the  said  committee,  for  their  farther  information, 
and  clearing  thairanent'*^  Johnston  was  one  of  the  eight  individuals  ^pointed 
to  treat  with  the  English  commissioners  at  Rippon,  by  an  act  of  the  great  com* 
mittee  of  management,  dated  the  30th  of  September,  1640.^  When  this  treaty 
was  transferred  to  London,  Johnston  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee, 
along  with  Henderson,  as  supernumeraries  to  those  appointed  from  the  Estates, 
and  probably  with  the  peculiar  duty  of  watching  over  the  interasts  of  the  churdi, 
''  because  many  things  may  occurre  concerning  the  churdi  and  assemblies 
thereoC"" 

The  proceedings  and  achievements  of  this  body  are  so  well  known,  that,  in 
an  article  which  aims  at  giving  such  memorials  of  its  subject,  as  are  not  to  be 
readily  met  with  in  the  popular  histories,  they  need  not  he  repeated.  On 
the  25ih  day  of  September,  1641,  Johnston  produced  in  parliament  a  petition 
that  he  mig^t  be  exonerated  from  all  responsibility  as  to  the  public  measures 
with  which  he  had  for  the  prerious  four  years  been  connected,  mentioniiig  the 

»  Bumct,  37,  39,  41.  «  Laing,  iii.  194.  ^  Act.  Pari.,  t.  203. 

•  Act.  far.,  V.  311.  •  Balfour's  Aiu,  ii.  408.        i«  Balf.  An.,  ii.  416. 
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ImportaBi  ottw  which  he  held  aa  adviaer  to  die  coMBinnoiien  atteading  on  the* 
motions  at  the  campy  and  the  duties  he  was  called  oo  to  perform  at  the  treaty 
of  Rippon  and  London ;  and  obeernng,  that  it  has  heen  oonsideBed  neoessary 
that  i^hen  so  employed  shoidd  have  tiieir  oonduct  puhlidy  examined  in  parlia* 
ment»  he  cniTea  that  all  re^irisito  inquiry  may  immediately  be  made  as  to  his 
own  proceedinga ;  that,  if  he  haa  done  any  thing  ^  oontimir  to  theb  instnieticma, 
or  prejodidall  to  the  pahliot,  he  may  undergoe  thai  oenauie  whibk  the  wroagmra 
of  the  eouatrey  and  abnen  of  such  gveait  Imiat  desenee;"  but  if  it  has  Wn 
foond  that  he  has  done  his  duty,  "  tiion,"  he  says,  <'  doe  I  in  all  humility  begg, 
that,  seing  by  God's  amistanee  and  bleming  the  treattie  of  peace  is  dosed,  and 
seeing  my  employment  in  thir  publict  businem  is  now  at  an  end,  that  before  I 
retnrne  to  my  piimte  affidrea  and  calling,  from  the  whidi  these  four  yeires  I  have 
heen  continoally  distracted,  I  may  obtaine  from  his  gradous  majesty  and  your 
lordships,  an  exoneration  of  that  charge,  and  an  approbation  of  my  furmer  ca- 
riage.''  The  exoneration  was  granted,  and  the  act  ratifying  it  stated,  that  after 
due  examination,  the  Estates  found  that  Johnston  had  "  fiiithfidlie,  diliegentlie, 
and  cairfnllie  behaTod  himselif  in  the  foresaid  chairge,  employments,  and  trust 
pot  upon  hun,  in  all  the  passages  thairof,  as  he  justly  deserres  thair  trou  testi- 
monie  of  his  approren  fidelitie  and  diligence."  " 

In  1641,  when  the  king  paid  his  padficatory  visit  to  Scotland,  Johnston  ob- 
tauied,  among  others,  a  liberal  peaoe-ofiering.  He  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
ofilce  of  lord  register,  probably  as  bearing  an  affinity  to  his  prerious  occupa- 
tions ;  but  the  superior  influence  of  Gibson  of  Dune  prevailed  in  competition 
for  that  situation :  he  receiTod,  howoTer,  the  commission  of  an  ordinary  lord  ol 
sesdon,  along  with  a  liberal  pension,  and  the  honours  of  knighthood.  During 
the  Htting  of  the  parliament  we  find  him  appointed  as  a  commissioner,  to  treat 
with  the  king  on  the  supplementary  matters  whidi  were  not  concluded  at  the 
treaty  of  Rippon,  and  to  obtain  the  royal  consent  to  the  acts  passed  during  the 
searion.  Much  about  the  same  period,  he  was  appdnted,  dong  with  othen,  to 
make  search  among  the  records  contdned  in  die  cmtle,  for  points  of  accusation 
against  the  **  incendiaries  ;**  the  penons  whom  he  and  his  cdleagues  had  just 
displaced  in  the  ofllces  of  state  and  judicature.  It  may  be  sufBdent,  and  will 
sare  repetitiott,  to  mention,  that  we  find  him  appointed  in  the  same  capadty 
which  we  hare  dready  mentioned^  in  the  recomnusnons  of  the  committee  of  Es- 
tates, and  in  the  other  oomndtteea,  chosen  to  negotiate  with  the  king,  nmilar  to 
diose  we  haTO  already  described,  among  whidi  may  be  noticed  the  somewhat 
menadng  committee  of  1641,  appdnted  to  treat  as  to  commerce,  the  naturaliia- 
tion  of  subjects,  the  demands  as  to  war  with  foreigners,  the  Irish  rebellion,  and 
psrticnbrly  as  to  ''  the  brotherlie  sopplie  and  assistance  ^  of  the  English  parlia- 
nmnt  to  the  Scottish  army.^ 

In  the  parlhunent  of  1643,  Sur  Aiddbald  Johnston  lepKsented  the  eoonty 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  appdnted  to  the  novel  dtuation  of  speaker  to  the  baronsi^ 
aa  a  separate  estate.  In  this  capadty,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1644,  he  moved  the 
bouse  to  take  order  concerning  the  **  unnatural  rebellion  "  of  Montrose,"  and 
somewhat  in  die  manner  of  an  impeadiment,  he  moved  a  remonstrance  against 
the  earl  of  Camwath,  followed  by  a  conunisdon  to  make  trid  of  his  oonduct, 
along  with  that  of  Traquair,  of  which  Johnston  was  a  memher.^^  During  the 
period  when,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Scots  in  genend  suspended  their  judg- 
ment between  the  contending  parties  in  England,  Warriston  seems  early  to  have 
fdty  and  not  to  have  conceded,  a  predilection  for  the  cause  of  the  parlhunent, 

"  Ad  PtaPl.,  V.  414.  M  Act  Par.,  v.  357,  371,  ?72,  «9,  fiic 

»  Baifbur*8  AiModotes,  iii.  177.  ^*  Act  Pari.,  vi.  6. 8. 
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ud  mn  the  penon  lAo  moiled  that  the  gsamL  anenilily  thould  tliiow  the  WMglit 
of  their  opinion  in  that  scale." 

Johnston  had  been  named  as  one  of  the  «omnussionen»  chosen  on  the  9th 
August^  1 6  43  y  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  mediating  betwixt  Charles  L  and  his 
parliament;  but  Oharles,  Tiewing  him  as  a  dangerous  opponent,  objected  to 
providing  him  with  a  safe  condnet,  and  he  appears  to  have  remained  in  Edin* 
bargfa.  He,  howerer,  conducted  a  conespondenoe  with  the  commissioiien  who 
repaired  to  London,  as  a  portion  of  which,  the  subjmned  letter  to  him  from  the 
earl  of  Loudon,  which  throws  aome  light  on  the  policy  of  the  Soota  at  that 
juncture,  may  be  interesting.^* 

**  A  curious  evidence  of  his  opinions,  and  the  motives  of  his  political  conduct  at  this  period, 
exists,  fn  the  fonn  of  some  remarics  on  the  aspect  of  the  times,  yrhkh.  appear  to  have  been 
addressed  to  his  friend  lord  Loudon.  The  manuscript  is  in  scroll,  very  irre^ulariy  irriLteii, 
and  with  numerous  corrections;  drcumstanoes  which  wiil  aooount  for  any  umntelligibility  in 

Ewims] 
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the  portion  we  extract  It  bears  date  the  2l8t  of  June,  1642.  •*  Seein|^  thir  kingd 
stand  and  fall  t<^ether,  and  that  at  the  iint  design  in  all  thir  hUe  troubles,  so  the  last  ef^ 
fort  of  thes  evil  counsels  prevailing  stil  to  the  suppression  of  religion  and  liberty  and  the  erec^ 
tion  of  poperye  and  arbitrary  power,  it  is  eamestlye  desyrd  by  good  Christians  and  patriots 
that  the  question  of  the  warr  do  right  stated,  as  a  warr  for  religion  and  libertie,  against 
papists  and  prelates,  and  their  abecken  and  adherents;  and  that  now.  In  thair  aindtsand  dif- 
iiculties,  they  might  enter  iu  a  covenant  with  God  and  amongst  themselves,  for  the  refonna- 
tion  of  the  chuiche,  abolishing  of  popeiy  and  prelacy  out  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
preservation  of  the  roule  and  peace  of  thir  kyngdoms,  q^  without  dimunitian  of  his  majcs- 
tv's  authorities,  might  not  only  free  them  of  feais  from  this,  bot  also  fill  them  with  hopes  of 
tneir  bearing  alongst  with  their  proceedings  the  hearts  and  confidence  of  thir  kingdomsL 
Pitina)lie  may  remember  weal  what  of  tms  kjnd  was  motioned  at  Kippon,  and  spoken  of 
a^>'ne,  when  the  English  armye  was  reported  to  be  comyng  up."<— IToarow**  Papert,  Ad» 
lib.  ydf  1^^^ 

16  »i  My  lord,— The  sending  of  commissioners  from  the  parliament  here  to  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  at  this  tyme,  was  upon  the  sudden  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  ( oefoir  wee 
wer  acquainted  thereof)  by  the  solicitor,  and  seconded  by  some  who  proto  to  be  o'  neinds  as  • 
greater  testimonie  of  respect  than  the  sending  of  a  letter  akuie,  and  was  in  that  sens  ap- 
proved by  the  whole  hous,  who,  I  believe,  does  it  for  no  other  end,  neltlier  is  ther  any  other 
instructions  given  by  the  house  than  these,  whereof  the  copy  is  sent  to  you,  which  ar  only 
generail  for  a  good  correspondence  betwixt  the  two  klngdomet.  Bof  I  caraidt  forbear  to  t«U 
you  my  apprehenslones,  that  the  intention  and  designs  of  some  particular  persons  in  sendU^ 
dowji  at  tlus  tyme,  and  in  such  a  juncture  of  afiaires  (when  ther  is  so  great  rumor  of  division 
and  factiones  in  SioDtland),  is  by  them  to  leame  the  posture  of  business  ther  in  the  pari', 
assemblies,  and  kingdoms,  that  thev  may  receave  privat  information  from  them,  and  make 
ther  appUcationes  and  uses  thereof  aooordinglie.  That  which  confirms  this  opinion  to  me 
the  more,  b^  that  the  sending  of  these  perwoes  to  Scotland  was  moved  and  seconded  by 
such  as  profes  themselves  to  do  o*"  freinds  w<out  glveing  us  any  notice  thereof  till  it  was 
done ;  and  the  day  before  it  was  motioned,  thev  and  yo^  old  friend  Sir  Henry  Valne  yoonger, 
wer  at  a  consultatian  together,  and  }0'  loP:  iuiowes  bow  much  power  Sir  Henrie  Vain  hes 
with  Sir  W»  Armyne  and  Mr  BowUs.*  Sir  William  Arm}iie  is  a  ver}'  honest  gentle- 
men, liut  Mr  Bowlis  is  very  deserving,  and  doubtless  is  sent  (thoghe  not  of  intention 
€f  the  pari*)  as  a  spv  to  give  privat  intelUgcnoa  to  some  who  are  jeahHv  and  cuiiniB 
to  underrtand  how  all  afifain  goe  in  Scotland.  Thomsone  I  hear  is  a  Independent,  and 
(if  he  goe  not  away  before  I  can  meitt  with  some  freinds)  I  shall  cVyre  that  there 
may  be  a  snare  hdd  in  his  gaitt  to  stay  his  journey ;  they  wold  be  used  with  all  dvilf- 
tie  when  they  come,  bot  yC  Iop  :  and  others  wald  l>e  verie  wane  and  droomspeot  in  ail 
yo'  proceedings  and  deallings  w*  them;  seeing  the  hous  of  pari'  and  all  such  beir  aa 
desyres  a  happie  and  weell-grounded  peace,  or  a  short  and  prosperous  warre,  ar  desjr- 
MB  that  the  Scottish  armie  advance  southward  (although  1  dare  not  presume  to  give 
any  positive  judgment  without  prBB>ie  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  posture  of  o*^  own 
kingdom),  I  cannot  see  any  human  means  so  probable  and  lyklle  to  setle  rdlgion  and  peace, 
and  make  tf  nation  the  more  considerable,  as  the  advanciiig  of  o'  armie  southward  if  the 
turbulent  comotions  and  rud  distnctlons  of  Soothnd  may  permitt,  nor  is  it  possible  that 
m  great  an  armie  can  be  louger  entertained  by  the  northen  counties,  m  bairen  and  mndi 
wBisted  with  armies;  nor  can  It  be  expected  that  the  pari'  of  England  can  be  at  aa 
great  chaige  as  the  entertainment  of  that  armie  (if  they  ttid  reallle  iutertain  them),  unless 
niey  be  more  useAil  for  the  caus  and  publick  serrice  of  both  klneiomeBthan  to  lye  still  in  thes 
northern  counties,  being  now  reduced,  and  the  Idng  to  vexe  Uia  south  with  fomea  eqaall  to 
thein;  bot  there  needs  not  arguments  to  prove  this  poynt,  unless  that  basecreweof  Irish 
rebells  and  their  perfidious  ccmfederates,  and  the  unnatural  factions  of  o*"  countrymen  for- 

•  The  Bnglitb  oommiasioDen  were— the  earl  of  Rutland,  Sir  William  Anayne^  Sir  Henry  Van 
lyoanfer),  Thomas  Thatcher,  and  Henry  Damly. 
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'  We  &ai^  Johnfton  lent  to  London^  oo  the  4ih  of  July,  1644^  and  iC  is  prcH 
Vable  that,  befora  that  time,  he  had  managed  to  Tisit  England  without, the  oere* 
monial  of  a  safe-gtiaid  from  the  falling  monarch ;  and  on  the  9th  of  January,. 
1645»  we  find  him  along  yriih  Mr  Robert  Barclay,  '*.  tuo  of  our  commistionei* 
lattlie  returned  from  London,*'  reporting  the  progress  of  their  prooeiedinga  to. 
the  houte.^'  *  The  proceedings  of  tiiit  ofMnmission,  and  of  the  assembly  of  divinea 
at  Westminster,  with  which  Warriston  had  a  distinguished  connexion,  may  be 
passed  orer  aa  matters  of  general  history.  Warned^  probably,  by  the  cautioua 
intimationt  of  the  letter  we  hare  just  quoted,  Johnston  was  the  constant  atten* 
dani  d  the  English  commimioners  on  their  progress  to  Scotland,  and  was  the 
penon  who  mored  their  business  in  the  house.^ .  On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hope^  in  1646,  Johnston  had  the  influence  to  succeed  him  as  lord  advocate,  an 
office  for  which  he  seems  to  hare  seasoned  himself  by  his  numerous  motione 
against  malignants.  With  a  firm  adherence  to  his  previous  political  conduct^ 
Johnston  refused  accession  to  the  well-known  engagement  which  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  conducted  as  a  last  efibrt  in. behalf  of  the  unfortunate  monarch. 

On  the  10th  of  January^  1649,  the  marquis  of  Argyle  delivered  a  speech^ 
^*  wich  he  called  the  brecking  of  the  malignants'  teith,  and  that  he  qnho  was  ta 
speake  after  him,  (viz.  Warriston)  wolde  bredke  ther  jawes."  Argyle  found  the 
teeth  to  be  five,  which  he  smashed  one  by  one : — *^  His  first  was  agalnsl  the 
ingagers  .being  statesmen,  and  intrusted  with  great  places,  quho  had  broken 
their  trust  II.  Against  the  engagers'  committoe'men,  quho  by  ther  tyranny 
had  opprest  the  subjects..  III.  Against  declared  maligants,  formerlye  fyned  in 
parliament,  or  remitted,  and  now  agayne  relapsed.  IV.  Against  thesae  that 
wer  eager  promotters  of  the  laitt  ingagement  wiUi  England.  Y.  Against  suche 
as  had  petitioned  for  the  advancement  of  the  levey."  After  these  were  demo* 
lished,  Johnston  commenced  his  attack  on  the  toothless  jaws ;  he  *'  read  a 
speache  two  houres  in  lenthe,  ofi^  his  papers,  being  ane  explanatione  of  Argyle'a 
&fe  heads,  or  teith,  as  he  named  them ;  with  the  anssuering  of  such  objects  he 
thought  the  pryme  ingagers  wolde  make  in  their  awen  defence  against  the 
houBse  now  convened,  wich  they  did  not  acnouledge  to  be  a  lawfull  parliament "^^ 

On  the  6th  of  January,  the  imminent  danger  oi  the  king  prompted  the 
choosing  a  committee  to  act  for  his  safety  under  instructions.  The  instructiona 
were  fourteen ;  and  the  most  remarkable  and  essential,  was,  that  a  protest  should 
be  taken  against  any  sentence  pronounced  against  the  king.  ^'  That  this  king* 
dome  may  be  free  of  all  the  dessolatione,  misery,  and  bloodshed,  that  incertablie 
will  follow  thereopone,  without  offering  in  your  ressone,  that  princes  ar  ezimed 
from  triall  of  justice."^  This  was  by  no  means  in  opposition  to  the  prindplee 
which  Johnston  had  previously  professed,  but  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  finally 
settled  into  a  deep  opposition  to  all  monarchy*  Along  with  Argyle  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  opposing  the  instructions,  by  a  method  not  honourable  to 
their  memory — a  proposition  that  the  measure  should  be  delayed  for  a  few  days, 
to  permit  a  fast  to  be  held  in  the  interim.     One  of  the  last  of  his  ministerial 

getting  or  Govenant,  ar  grown  to  such  a  hisht  of  mischeef  and  misery,  as  to  make  such  a 
rent  at  home  as  to  disable  us  to  assist  o^  freinds,  and  prosecute  that  cause  which  1  am  con.. 
fident  God  will  carrie  one  and  perfyte  against  all  oppositione;  and  in  confidence  thereof  I 
shall  enoounga  mvaelfe,  and  rejoyce  under  hope,  althoghe  1  should  never  sie  the  end  of  itt 
I  beeeache  vou  to  haist  back  this  bearer,  and  let  me  know  with  him  the  condition  of  afiairs  in 
Scotland  ;  how  o^  sood  fi-einds  are,  and  how  soon  we  may  expect  yo^  retume  hither,  or  if  I 
must  come  to  you  befoir  ye  oome  to  us.  I  referr  the  marquisB  of  Argyle  and  my  lord  Bal- 
merinoch,  and  other  freinds  to  you  for  intelligence,  to  spair  paines  and*  supply  the  want  of 
leasure ;  and  wiU.my  noe  more  at  this  tyme,  hot  that  1  am  your  most  afibctionate  and  faithfull, 
friend,  Loudoune.  — Wodrow^s  MS,  CoUecUon,  vol.  Ixvi.  The  letter  is  dated  ihim  Worcester' 
house,  January  6, 1644. 
"  Balf.  An;  ii!.  204, 248.  »«  Ibid,  262.  w  Ibid,  377.  «  Ibid,  964. 
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ads  m  WHI  adfoCBto,  ww  tiie  prodaaMtion  af  duriw  If.  on  tlM  Sih  of 
February,  1649  ;  and  iw  waa  <m  tibe  ICNli  of  March,  in  the  hudo  year,  appoiiiled 
to  his  loBg^loake<MDr  post  of  lord  gsgister,  in  phm  of  Gibson  of  Done,  super- 
aeded  by  the  act  of  dasMs.  At  the  battle  of  Daobar,  in  1650,  be  was  one  of 
the  ooBunittoe  of  the  eslatoa  appointed  to  saperintsnd  tiw  anlkary  motfons  <if 
Leslie,  and  was  argent  in  praising  the  nwasnse  wlrich  is  repolnd  to  ha^  lost 
die  day  to  the  SooCs.  He  wps  natoraliy  acenwd  of  treachery,  but  the  charge  has 
not  been  supported.  **  Warisleui,"  says  Bomet,  <<  was  too  hot,  and  Lesley 
was  too  oald,  and  yielded  too  easUy  to  their  banouis,  whkh  he  ought  not  to 
have  done;""^  and  the  mistake  may  be  attributed  to  die  obstinacy  of  those,  who, 
great  in  the  cabinet  and  OouYentide,  thought  they  naist  be  equally  great  in  war. 

Wanriston  waa  among  the  few  perMms  who  in  the  oommitlee  of  estates  reiusedto 
aocedetothetreatyefCharlesIL  at  Breda;  an  aotofstubbom  consistency,  which, 
joined  to  ethers  of  a  like  nature,  sealed  his  doom  in  the  royal  heart.  After 
the  battle  of  Dunbar,  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  daSMS,  which  was  found  necssnry 
as  a  means  of  re-constmcting  the  army,  again  called  Ibrdi  his  jaw4ireaking 
powers.  He  wrote  '^  a  most  solid  letter*'  on  the  subject  to  the  meeting  held 
at  St  Andrews;  July  18,  1651,  iHiidi  appears  never  to  hate  been  read,  but 
which  has  been  preserred  by  the  earefol  Wodrow**  tat  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
He  wrote  several  shwt  treatises  en  **  the  sinfidnesi  of  joining  malignants,** 
destroying  their  jaws  in  a  very  considerate  and  logical  annner.  One  of  these 
is  extant,  asid  lays  down  its  aim  as  follows : 

**  The  first  question  concerning  the  anfulneis  of  the  poblidc  resdntieas,  hath 
bene  handled  in  a  former  tractat  The  other  question  renudnes,  anent  y*  sin- 
fiUneis  and  unlawfulness  of  the  concurrence  of  particular  persons.*'  Tlie  quee* 
tion  is  proposed  in  the  following  terns : — **  m\  when  God'k  covenanted  people 
intrusts  God's  covenanted  interest  to  the  power  of  God's  anti-covenanted  ene- 
mies, though  upon  pretence  to  fight  against  ane  other  anti-covenanted  enemy — 
whether  a  consciensdous  covenanter  can  hwfullie  concuxre  with  such  a  partie  in 
such  a  cause,  or  may  lawfullie  abstane,  and  rather  give  testimonie  by  salfering 
against  both  parties  and  causes,  as  sinful!  and  prejudidall  to  God^  honour  and 
interest  It  is  presupposed  a  dutie  to  oppose  the  common  enemie.  llie  ques- 
tion is  anent  the  meanes  of  resisting  the  unjust  invader." 

"*  Three  things  preraitted.  I.  The  dearing  of  terms.  II.  Some  distinctions. 
HI.  Some  conjunctions  handled.'*^  The  postulates  are,  perhaps,  rather  tea 
sweeping  for  general  opinion,  but,  presuaoing  them  to  be  granted,  the  reasonings 
of  this  lay  divine  are  certainly  snffidently  logical  within  their  narrow  space,  and 
nuy  have  appeared  as  mathematicBl  denmnstrations  to  those  who  admitted  tfie 
deep  sin  of  accepting  anistance  from  t^^onente  in  religious  opinion.  This  re* 
sistance  appears,  however,  to  have  been  of  a  negative  nature,  and  not  to  have 
extended  to  the  full  extremity  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  west ;  at  least  when 
called  on  for  an  explanation  by  the  committee  of  Eitates,  he  declined  owning 
connexion  with  it :  ''  Warreeton  did  grant  that  he  did  see  it,  was  at  the  voting 
of  it,  but  refuflsed  to  give  his  votte  therin.  He  denayed  that  he  wes  aooessorey 
to  the  contriving  of  it  at  first"'* 

^  After  this  period  he  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time  mck  of  the  fierce 
politiGs  in  whidi  he  had  been  so  long  engaged,  and  to  have  retired  hinwelf 
into  the  bosom  of  a  lai^e  family.  He  is  accused  by  a  contemporary — ^not  of 
much  credit — of  peculation^  in  having  accepted  sums  of  money  for  the  disposal 
of  offices  under  him ;  and  the  same  person  in  the  same  page  states  the  iraprobap 
ble  circumstance  of  his  having  restored  the  money  so  gained,  on  all  the  offices 

»  Burnet,  83.  "  Wodrow's  Cdliwaaii,  Ad.  Lib.  xxxii.  5,  15.  »  Ibid,  16. 
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being  AboUibed  lif  CbomwAU,  and  ikat  he  was  n<A  afflneiit,  havimg  *^  conquert 
DO  Undt  but  WarristoDy^  of  tbe  avail  of  1000  merles  Scots  a^year^  where  he 
BOW  lives  teed  of 'trouble  of  state  or  country."** 

He  was  a  member  ef  the  committee  of  protestersy  who  in  1667,  proceeded 
to  London  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  government.  Cromwell  knew  the 
value  of  the  man  he  had  before  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  try  the  path  of  am- 
bition under  the  new  government  Wodrow  and  others  have  found  it  oonrenient 
to  palliate  his  departure  from  the  adherence  to  royalty,  as  an  act  for  whidi  St 
was  oeosssary  to  find  apologies  in  strong  calls  of  interest,  and  fociiity  of  temper. 
It  will,  however,  almost  require  a  belief  in  all  the  mysteries  of  divine  right,  to 
disoorer  why  WarriMon  4ioiild  have  adhened  to  royalty  withont  power,  and  how 
the  opinions  he  always  profossed  should  have  made  him  prefer  a  footioos  support 
of  an  absent  prince  to  the  service  of  a  powerful  leader,  his  early  ftiend  and  oo- 
a/AjaUat  in  opposing  hereditary  loyalty. 

On  the  9th  of  Jidy,  1657,  he  was  re-appointed  derk  register,  and  on  the  9id 
of  November  in  the  same  year,  he  was  named  aa  one  of  the  commissionen  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland.^  Cromwell  created  J<^nston  a  peer, 
and  he  sat  in  the  protector's  upper  house,  with  the  title  €i  lord  Watnston,  oc- 
cupying a  station  more  brilliant,  but  not  so  exalted  as  those  he  had  previously 
filled.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Warriston  displayed  his  strong  (^position 
to  the  return  of  royalty,  by  acting  as  president  of  the  committee  of  safety  under 
Richard  CremwelL  Knowing  himself  to  be  marked  out  for  destruction,  he  fled 
at  the  Restoration  to  France.  It  is  painAil,  after  viewing  a  life  tfent  with 
honour  and  oourage,  in  the  highest  trusts,  to  trace  this  great  nan's  life  to  an 
end  which  casts  a  blot  on  the  times,  and  on  the  human  race.  He  was  charged 
to  appear  before  the  Estates ;  and  haring  been  outlawed  in  the  usual  form,  on  the 
10th  October,  1661,  a  reward  of  5000  mevks  was  offered  for  his  apprehendon. 
By  a  fiction  of  law,  the  most  horrible  which  a  weak  government  ever  invented 
for  protection  against  powerful  subjects,  but  which,  it  muit  be  acknowledged, 
was  put  in  force  by  Warriston  and  his  confoderates  against  Montrose,  an  act  of 
forfeiture  in  absence  paised  against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1661.  The  principal  and  avowed  articles  of  acoutation  against 
him  were,  his  official  prosecution  d  the  royalists,  and  particularly  of  Gordon  of 
Newton,  his  connexion  with  the  Remonstrance,  his  sitting  in  parliament  as  a 
peer  of  England,  and  his  accepting  office  under  Cromwell. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  victim  of  judicial  vengeance  should  be  accused  of  acts 
which  the  law  knows  as  crimes ;  and  acts  to  which  the  best  protectors  ef  Qiarles 
the  Second^s  throne  were  accessary,  were  urged  against  this  man.  For  the  hid* 
den  causes  of  his  prosecution  we  must  however  look  in  his  ambition,  the  in- 
fluence of  his  worth  end  talents,  and  the  unbending  consistency  of  his  political 
principles ;  causes  to  which  Wodrow  has  added  his  too  ungracious  censure  of 
regal  vice. 

In  the  mean  time,  Johnston  had  been  lurking  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, from  which,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  proceeded  to  France.  A  con*- 
fidant  termed  **  major  Johnston,'*  is  supposed  to  have  discoTcred  his  retreat ; 
and  a  spy  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Murray,  commonly  called  **  crooked  Mur. 
ray,**  was  employed  to  hunt  him  out  This  individual,  narrowly  watching  the 
motions  of  lady  Warriston,  discovered  his  dwelling  in  Rouen,  and  with  consent 
of  the  council  of  France,  he  was  brought  prisoner  to  England,  and  lodged  in 
the  Tower  on  the  8th  of  June,  1663  ;  thence  he  was  brought  to  Edinburgh,  not 

*  A  small  estate  so  near  Edinburgh  as  to  be  now  encroached  upon  by  its  suburbs. 
»  iSuot  of  Sootstarvet's  Stag.  State,  127. 
•  S  liaig  and  Bnmton's  Hist.  College  of  Justice,  908. 
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for  the  purpose  ofheing  tried,  bat  to  eufler  ezeeution  of  Ae  Mntenoe  peaed  «i« 
him  in  abteooe.  When  pnsented  to  porlnunent  to  receive  eentenoe,  it  mi  ep- 
parent  that  age,  hardship,  and  danger,  had  done  their  wotk  efleetally  on  hii 
iron  nerves ;  and  the  intrepid  advocate  of  the  covenant  eziiibiCad  the  mental  ha- 
becility  of  an  idiot.  His  friends  accused  Dr  Bates  of  haying  administered  to  Un 
deleterious  drugs,  and  weakened  htm  by  bleeding ;  an  improbable  act,  whicb 
would  have  only  raised  unnecessary  indignation  against  those  who  already  had 
him  sufficiently  in  their  power.  The  apostate  Slmrpe,  and  hia  other  enemiss, 
pre  said  to  have  ridiculed  the  sick  lion ;  but  there  were  at  least  a  few  of  his  op- 
ponents not  too  hardened  to  pity  the  wreck  of  a  great  intellect  before  them." 

Probably  aAected  by  the  drcumstanoes  of  his  situation,  some  of  the  membsff 
showed  an  anxiety  for  a  little  delay ;  but  Lauderdale,  who  had  received  impend 
tive  instructions  regarding  him,  fiercely  opposed  the  proposition.  Ho  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  on  the  33nd  of  July,  his  head  bo* 
in^  to  be  severed  from  hia  body,  and  placed  beside  that  of  his  departed  brolher 
in  the  cause,  Guthrie.  Of  the  mournful  pageant  we  extract  the  following  char- 
acteristic account  from  Wodrow : 

**  The  day  of  his  execution,  a  high  gallows  or  gibbet  was  set  up  at  the  cross, 
and  a  scaffold  made  by  it.  About  two  o^dock  he  was  taken  from  prison ;  many 
of  his  friends  attended  bun  in  mourning.  When  he  came  out,  he  was  full  ci 
holy  cheerfulness  and  courage,  and  as  in  perfect  serenity  and  composure  of  mind 
as  ever  he  was.  Upon  the  scaffold  he  acknowledged  his  compliance  with  the 
English,  and  cleared  himself  of  the  least  share  of  the  king's  deadi.  He  read  his 
speech  with  an  audible  voice,  first  at  the  north  side  and  then  at  the  south  side  of 
the  scafibld:  he  prayed  next,  with  the  greatest  liberty,  fervour,  and  sense  of  his 
own  unworthiness,  frequently  using  the  foresaid  expression.  After  he  had  taken 
his  leave  of  his  friends,  he  prayed  again  in  a  perfect  rapture ;  being  now  nesr 
the  end  of  that  sweet  work  he  had  been  so  mudi  employed  about  through  his 
life,  and  felt  so  much  sweetness  in.  Then  the  napkin  being  tied  upon  his  head, 
he  tried  how  it  would  fit  him,  and  come  down  and  cover  his  face,  and  directed 
to  the  method  how  it  should  he  brought  down  when  he  gave  the  sign.  When 
he  was  got  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  to  which  he  was  helped,  because  of  bodily 
weakness,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  *  I  beseech  you  all  who  are  the  people  of 
God,  not  to  scar  [be  scared]  at  sufferings  for  the  interests  of  Christ,  or  stumble 
at  any  thing  of  this  kind  falling  out  in  those  days ;  but  be  encouraged  to  solier 
for  him ;  for  I  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  will  bear  your  duvge^' 
This  he  repeated  again  with  great  fervour,  while  the  rope  was  tying  about  his 
neck,  adding,  *  The  Lord  hath  gradoosly  comforted  me.'  Then  he  asked  the 
executioner  if  he  was  ready  to  do  his  office,  who  answering  he  was,  he  bid  him 

>B  One  of  these  was  M*Kenzie,  who,  with  uncharitable  and  improbable  inferences,  dnvn 
the  folIo\ring  graphic  picture  of  the  soBne: — **  He  was  brought  up  the  street  discovered  [un- 
covered] ;  and  being  brought  into  the  council  house  of  Edinbuigh,  where  the  chancellor  and 
others  %vaited  to  examine  him,  he  fell  upon  his  fkce  roaring,  and  with  teais  entreated  they 
would  pitv  a  poor  creature  who  had  foigot  all  that  was  in  his  bible.  This  moved  all  the  spec- 
tators with  a  deep  melanchol) ',  and  the  chancellor,  reflecting  upon  the  man*8  former  esteem, 
ind  the  great  share  he  had  in  all  the  late  revolutions,  could  not  deny  some  tears  to  the  frailty 
ef  sill  V  mankind.  At  his  examination  he  pretended  that  he  had  lost  so  much  blood  by  the 
unskillfulneas  of  his  chirurgeons,  tiiat  he  lost  his  memory  with  his  blood;  and  I  really  believe 
that  his  oouiBge  had  indeed  been  drawn  out  with  it  Within  a  few  da}S  he  was  brought 
before  the  parliament,  where  he  discovered  nothing  but  much  weakness,  running  up  and 
down  upon  his  knees  begging  mercy.  But  the  parliament  ordained  his  former  sentence  to  be 
put  into  execution,  and  acconiingly  he  ^^as  executed  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh.  At  his  exe. 
cution  he  showed  more  composure  than  formerly,  which  his  friends  ascribed  io  God's  min  cu- 
lous  kindness  for  him,  but  others  thought  that  he  had  only  formeriy  put  on  this  disgniM  w 
madness  to  escape  death  in  it,  and  that,  finding  the  mask  useless,  he  had  returned,  not  to  h» 
wit,  which  he  had  lost,  but  from  his  madness,  which  he  had  counterfeited,  "-^tr  G.  M^Kenae  $ 
Annals,  \3i. 
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do  ity  and,  crying  oul^  '  O,  pray,  pray !  praiae,  praue!*  wai  turned  orer^  and 
di«d  almott  without  a  itruggle,  with  his  handi  lift  up  to  heaven. "  * 

The  lame  partial  hand  has  thus  drawn  his  character :  **  My  lord  Wanriston 
ims  a  num  of  ipreat  learning  and  eloquence ;  of  very  much  wisdom,  and  eztra- 
cvdinary  seal  for  the  public  cause  of  religion  and  reformation ,  in  which  he  was 
a  chief  actor ;  but  above  all,  he  was  extraordinary  in  piety  and  devotion,  as  to 
which  he  had  scarce  any  equal  in  the  age  he  lived  in.  One  who  was  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  says,  be  spent  more  time,  notwithstanding  the  great  throng  of 
public  business  upon  his  hand,  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  dose  observation  of 
providences,  and  sel^examination,  than  ever  he  knew  or  heard  of:  and  as  he 
was  very  diligent  in  making  observations^  on  the  Lord's  way,  so  he  was  visited 
with  extraordinary  discoveries  of  the  Lord's  mind,  and  very  remarkable  provi- 
dences^ He  wrote  a  large  diary,  which  yet  remains  in  the  hands  of  his  rela- 
tions ;  an  invaluable  treasure  of  Christian  experiences  and  observations ;  and, 
as  I  am  told  by  one  who  had  the  happiness  to  see  some  part  of  it,  there  is  mixed 
in  iometinies  matters  of  fact  very  little  known  now,  which  would  bring  a  great 
deal  of  light  to  the  history  of  Scots  af&irs,  in  that  period  wherein  he  Uved."^ 

But  his  nephew  Burnet*  has  in  his  usual  characteristic  manner,  drawn  a  more 
ha^y  picture  of  the  stubborn  statesman  and  hardy  zealot,  too  vivid  to  be  neg- 
lected :  **  Warristoun  was  my  own  undo ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  application, 
could  seldom  sleep  above  three  hours  in  the  twenty-four :  he  had  studied  the 
law  carefully,  and  had  a  great  quidcness  of  thought,  with  an  extraordinary 
memory.  He  went  into  very  high  notions  of  lengthened  devotions,  in  which  he 
continued  many  hours  a-day :  he  would  often  pray  in  his  fiunily  two  hours  at  a 
time,  and  had  an  unexhausted  copiousness  that  way.  What  thought  soever  struck 
his  fimcy  during  these  effusions,  he  looked  on  it  as  an  answer  of  prayer,  and  was 
wholly  determined  by  it  He  looked  on  the  covenant  as  the  setting  Christ  on 
his  throne,  and  so  was  out  of  measure  zealous  in  it  He  had  no  regard  to  the 
raising  himself  or  his  fiunily,  though  he  had  thirteen  children ;  but  prosperity 
was  to  him  more  than  all  the  world.  He  had  a  readiness  and  vehemence  of 
speaking  that  made  him  very  considerable  in  public  assemblies ;  and  he  had  a 
finiitfnl  invention  ;  so  that  he  was  at  all  times  furnished  with  expedients.'* 

JOHNSTON,  (Da)  Aanma,  a  poet  and  physician,  was  bom  in  the  year  1587, 
at  Caskieben,  the  seat  of  his  family,  a  few  miles  from  Aberdeen.  He  was  the 
fifth  son  of  Geoige  Johnston  of  that  ilk  and  of  Caskieben,  the  chief  of  the  family 
of  Johnston,  by  Christian  Forbes,  daughter  of  William,  seventh  baron  Forbes. 
He  appears  to  have  been  named  after  his  undo  the  honourable  William  Forbes 
of  Logic,  who  was  killed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1574.^  This  poet,  whose  chief 
characteristic  was  the  elegance  with  which  he  expressed  his  own  rimple  foelings 
aa  a  poet,  in  the  language  appropriate  to  the  customs  and  feelings  of  a  past 
nation,  has  left  in  his  £pigramroata  an  address  to  his  native  spot ;  and,  although 
Caskieben  is  a  piece  of  very  ordinary  Scottish  scenery,  it  is  surprising  how  much 
be  has  made  of  it,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  early  associations.  With  the 
minuteness  of  an  enthusiast,  he  does  not  omit  the  drcumstance,  that  the  hill  of 
Benochie,  a  conical  elevation  about  eight  miles  distant,  casts  its  shadow  over 
Caskieben  at  the  periods  of  the  equinox.  As  we  shall  be  able,  by  giving  this 
epigram,  to  unite  a  spedmen  of  the  happiest  original  efforts  of  the  author's 
genius,  with  circumstances  personally  connected  with  his  history,  we  beg  leave 
to  extract  it : — 

»  Wodrow,  i.  365. 

*  Wodrow,  i.  S61.    Mudi  siarch  has  lately  been  made  for  this  interestiiig  docnment,  but 
has  proved  vain. 
1  Johnston's  History  of  the  Family  of  Johnston,  36. 
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JEaaim  Thf— llfiii  en  Ue  Jamtaum  Tempe» 

HtapesI  Jiyporboreo  turn mb aia  vidcL 
MUle  per  ambages  nitidis  aigenteus  undis, 

Hie  trepidat  Ivtos  Urius  inter  agns. 
EzpUcat  hie  oeras  ingens  Bennachiiis  umbras, 

Naz  ubi  UbnUiir  lanoe  diesque  pari. 
Gemmifer  est  amnis,  radiat  mons  ipse  lapillSs, 

Queis  nihil  Eous  purin  orfais  haliet. 
Hie  pandit  natnra  sinum,  natimqae  smgens 

PnrpaiB  felicem  svb  pede  ditat  bwnvm. 
Aera  per  Bqaidum  volacna,  in  flumine  pisees, 

Adipieis  in  pratir  hiziiriare  pceiuu 
Hicsflfes  est,  hie  poma  rabeot,eiisiaatitr  aristis 

Anra,  snas  sqgrs  sustinet  arbor  opes. 
Propter  aqiMM  an  est,  ipsi  oontarmiui  onio, 

AuolDria  menti  noa  tamen  aqua  sai. 
Imperat  hac  arris  et  vectigalibus  undis, 

Et  Amula  stadiis  distat  ab  urbe  tribus. 
Hoc  miJii  tern  parens:  gens  has  Jonstonia  IymphaS| 

Arvaque  per  centum  missa  tuetur  aTos. 
Clara  Maransis  OTasit  Mantua  cunls; 

Me  mea  natalis  nolnlitabit  humus. 

TRANSLATIOK. 

Here,  travdler,  a  vale  behold 
As  fiiir  as  Tempo,  ftmed  of  old. 

Beneath  the  northern  sky  I 
Here  Urie,  with  her  silrer  imiTes, 
Her  banks,  in  Tsidure  snilKng,  iaTea, 

And  winding  wimples  by. 

Here,  towering  high,  Bennachie  spnadi 
Around  on  all  nis  erening  shades, 

Wiien  twilight  grey  comes  on : 
With  sparkling  gems  the  river  glows; 
As  precious  stones  the  mountain  shows 

As  in  the  East  are  known. 

Here  nature  spreads  a  bosom  sweet. 
And  natiTO  dws  beneath  the  feet 

Bedeck  t£e  joyous  eround : 
Sport  in  the  liquid  air  the  birds, 
And  firiies  in  the  stream ;  the  herds 

In  meadows  wanton  nNind. 

Here  ample  bam-yaids  still  are  stored 
With  relics  of  last  autumn's  hoasd 

And  firstling  of  this  year ; 
There  waving  fields  of  .yellow  com, 
And  ruddy  apples,  that  adorn 

The  bendiiig  bouglu^  appear. 

Beside  tlie  stream,  a  castle  proud 
Rises  amid  the  pasring  doud. 

And  rules  a  wide  domain, 
(Unequal  to  its  lord's  desert :) 
A  village  near,  with  lowlier  art, 

Is  Mdlt  upon  the  plain. 

Here  was  I  bom ;  o'er  all  the  land 
Around,  the  Johnstons  bear  command, 

Of  high  and  ancient  line : 
Mantua  acquired  a  noted  name 
As  Virgil's  birthplace;  I  my  fhme 

Inherit  shall  from  mine. 
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In  a  tiniilar  spirit  he  has  loft  an  epi|praai  on  the  small  biurgh  of  Inferury,  iii 
the  neighbourhood  of  Caskieben,  in  which  he  does  not  omit  the  drcuautanoe, 
that  the  fuel  of  the  inhabitants  (rulgo,  the  peats)  comes  from  the  land  in  which 
he  was  bom.  A  similai  epigram  to  another  neighbouring  burgh,  the  royai 
burgh  of  KintorCy  now  holding  the  rank  of  a  very  small  Tillage,  informs  us  diat 
at  the  grammar  school  of  that  place  he  commenced  the  classical  studies,  which 
afterwards  acquired  for  him  so  much  eminence : 

**  Hie  ego  sum  memini  muaorum  iactus  alumnus, 
Et  Uro  didici  Terba  LatiJia  loqui.'* 

After  leaving  this  humble  seat  of  learning,  he  is  said  to  have  studied  at  Mari- 
schal  cdiege  in  Aberdeen ;  a  circumstance  extremely  probable,  but  which  seems 
to  have  no  other  direct  foundation  than  the  conjecture  of  Benson,  horn  the 
vicinity  of  his  paternal  estate  to  that  institution,  and  his  having  been  afterwards 
elected  rector  of  the  university,  an  honour  generally  bestowed  on  illustrious 
alumnL' 

Johnston,  intending  to  study  medicine,  a  science  which  it  would  have  been  in 
vain  at  that  period  to  have  attempted  in  Scotland,  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  af- 
terwards to  Padua,  where  he  seems  to  have  acquired  some  celebrity  for  the 
beauty  of  his  earlier  Latin  poems,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctmr  in  medidue.' 
He  afterwatds  travelled  through  Germany,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  and  finally 
fixed  his  abode  in  France.  If  he  remained  lor  a  considerable  period  at  Pftdna, 
he  must  have  early  finished  bis  curriculum  of  study  at  Aberdeen,  as  he  is  said 
by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  to  have  been  kuiraated  a  poet  in  Paris  at  the  ago 
of  twenty-three. 

He  remained  for  twenty  years  in  France,  a  period  during  which  he  was 
twice  married,  to  ladies  whose  names  are  unknown,  but  who  bore  him  thirteen 
children,  to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity.  On  his  return  to  Britain  about  the 
year  1638,  probably  at  the  recommendation  of  Laud,  who  was  his  firiend,  and 
had  commenced  the  career  oi  court  influence,  Johnston  was  appointed  phyrieiBP 
to  Charles  L,  a  cnrcnmstance  which  must  have  preceded  or  immediately  followed 
his  arrival,  aa  he  styles  himself  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Parerga  and  Epigram* 
mata,  published  at  Aberdeen  in  1033,  **  Medicus  Regius."  The  Pareiga  con- 
sists, as  its  name  may  designate,  of  a  variety  of  small  pieces  ai  poetry,  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  classed  under  a  more  distinct  name.  A  few  are  satirical, 
but  the  lyrical  (if  they  may  be  said  to  come  correctly  under  that  designation) 
form  the  most  interesting  portion.  Johniton  seldom  indulges  in  the  metaphorie 
brilliancy  which  characterised  the  native  writers  in  the  language  whidi  he  chose 
to  use  ;  but  he  has  a  considerable  portion  of  their  elegance,  while  nodi  of  the 
poetry  is  founded  on  association  and  domestic  feeling,  of  which  he  haa  some  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  traits,  which  would  hare  been  extremely  pleasing  had  he  used 
his  vernacular  tongue.  He  is  said  to  have  wished  to  imitate  Virgil;  but 
those  who  have  elevated  Buchanan  to  the  title  of  "  the  Scottish  Vurgil,"  have 
designated  Johnston  the  ''  Scottish  Ovid ;"  a  characteristic  which  may  apply  to 
the  Tonification  of  his  Psalms,  but  is  far  from  giving  a  correct  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  his  original  pieces.  It  may  not  be  displeasing  to  the  reader  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  wcrics  of  this  neglected  author,  to  give  an  extract  frcm  one 
of  the  Parerga,  addressed  to  his  early  friend  and  school  companion  Wedder- 

'  Benson's  Life,  prefixed  to  Johnston's  Psalms,  vi. 

'  *'  Quod  ex  carmine  manascripto  in  Advocatorum  Bibliotheca,  Edinbufffi  servato,  intelll- 
gimus.  The  ci rcumsUince  is  mentitmed  in  Sr  Hobert  Sibbnld's  Bibliogmpbia  Scutica,  which 
though  not  a  **  curiiien,*'  may  be  the  MS.  referrtni  to. 
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burn,— a  pieoe  itrikingly  depictife  of  the  antfioi^f  ailbctioiiate  feelings,  an  J  pro- 
bably  detailing  the  eflfedi  of  exoesiire  study  and  anxiety  : 

"  CernSs  kt  obrepens  mihi,  Wedd#rbume,  seneota 

Spanerit  indignufl  per  caput  omne  nivM. 
Debile  fit  ooipus,  pubis  melioribus  annis. 

Nee  Tigor  ingenii,  qui  fuit  ante,  mihi  est. 
Tempore  mutato,  morei  mulantur  et  ipsi, 

Nee  capiorstudii^  qun  placuere  prius. 
Ante  levee  rleus,  et  erant  joenlaria  cordi. 

Nunc  me  mororam,  diffidlemqiue  video. 
Prona  fit  in  rixas  mens,  et  proclivis  in  iras, 

Et  senio  pejor  cun  eenilis  edit 
His  eg^,  qua  poanim,  quaro  medicamina  morbis, 

Et  mala,  qua  ike  est,  pellere  nitor  ope. 
Snpe  quod  exegi  pridem,  juvenile  revolvo 

Tempus,  et  in  mentemtu  mihi  sspe  redis. 
Par,  memini,  cum  noster  amorse  prodidit,  aelas. 

Par  genius  nobis,  ingeniumque  fuit 
Unus  et  ardor  erat,  PhoBbl  oonsoendere  collem, 

Inque  jugo  summo  sistere  posse  pedem,*'  &c.* 

Benson  mentions,  that  Johnston  wai  a  litigant  in  the  court  of  session  in 
Edinburgh,  at  the  period  of  his  return  to  Britain ;  and  probably  the  issue  of 
his  suit  may  account  for  a  rather  unceremonious  attsck  in  the  Farerga,  on 
advocates  and  agents,  unblushingly  addressed  **  Ad  duos  rabulas  forenses,  Advo- 
catum  et  Procuratorem/'  of  whom,  without  any  respect  for  the  college  of  Jus- 
tice, the  author  says, 

'*  Magna  minorque  fer»,  quarum  pans  altemlites ; 
Altera  dispensas,  utraque  digna  mori,*'  &c. 

On  approaching  the  period  when  Johnston  published  his  transition  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  appears  to  have  formed  the  design.  Dr  Eaglesham  had,  in  the  year  1620,  pub- 
lished a  criticism  of  considerable  length,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  public 
▼doe  had  erred  in  the  merit  it  allowed  to  Budianan's  version  of  the  Psalms,  and 
modestly  displaying  a  translation  of  the  1 04th  psalm,  of  his  own  workmanship, 
between  which  and  the  psalms  of  Buchanan  he  challenged  a  comparison.'  Ur 
WHliam  Barday  penned  a  critical  answer  to  this  challenge,'  and  Johnston  made 
a  fierce  stroke  at  the  offender,  in  a  saUrical  artide  in  the  Farerga,  which  he 
calls  **  Consilium  Gollegii  Madid  Farisiensis  de  Mania  Hypennori  Medicsstri,'' 

*'  QuflB  Bochananais  medicaster  crimina  musis 
Objidt,  et  quo  se  jactat  inane  melos ; 
Vidimus :  et  quotquot  tnctamus  Pteonis  artes, 
Hie  vates,  uno  diximus  ore,  furit,"  &c. 

Johnston,  however,  did  not  consider  himself  incapadtafeed  to  perform  a  work 
in  which  another  had  foiled,  and  he  probably,  at  that  period,  formed  the  reso* 
lution  of  writing  a  version  of  the  psalms,  wldch  he  afterwards  produced,  under 

*  Mr  George  Chalmers  has  stated  that  Wedderbum  ^vas  the  master  of  Johnston.  Dr 
Irving  aptly  considerB  that  the  verses  we  have  quoted  above  disprove  the  statement 

'  Eglisemil  oertamen  cum  Geoiglo  Buchanano  pro  dignitate  Paraphraseos  Psalmidv.  Lon- 
don, IflBO/  "^ 

*  Banda'ii  Judidum  de  oertamine  Eglisemil  cum  Buchanano  pro  dignitate  F^nphra^ 
seos  Psslmi  dv» 
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the  aiupioet,  and  with  the  adfioe  of  hit  friend  Laud,  which  he  publithed  at 
London  and  Abefdeen,  in  1637.  No  man  eter  oommitted  a  more  imprudent 
act  for  hit  own  fiune ;  as  he  waa  doomed  by  the  nature  of  his  Umk,  not  only  t^ 
equal,  but  to  excel,  one  of  the  greateit  poeti  in  the  world.  Hit  fiune  waa  not 
increafed  by  the  prooeedingi  of  hia  eccentric  countryman  Lauder,  who  many 
years  afterwards  endearoured  with  a  curious  pertinacity  to  raise  the  fiune  oc 
Johnston'k  Vernon  fiur  aboTO  that  of  Buchanan.  Mr  auditor  Benson^  a  man 
better  known  for  his  benerdlence  than  his  acuteness,  was  made  the  trumpet  of 
Johnston's  fiune.  This  gentleman  published  three  editions  of  Johnston's  psalms ; 
one  of  which,  printed  in  1741 ,  ^and  dedicated  to  prince  George,  afterwarda 
George  III.,  is  ornamented  with  a  very  fine  portrait  of  the  poet  by  Vertue  after 
Jamesone,  and  is  amply  illustrated  with  notes.  The  sealous  editor  reoeiyed  as 
his  reward  firom  the  literary  world,  a  couplet  in  the  Dunciad,  in  which,  in 
allusion  to  his  baring  procured  the  erection  of  the  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Milton  in  Westminster  abbey,  it  is  said 

■*  On  two  unequal  crutches  propt  be  came, 
Milton's  on  this,  on  that  one  Johnston*!  name." 

Benson  haa  reoeiTod  much  ridicule  for  the  direction  of  hia  laboun ;  but  if  tfie 
life  of  Johnston  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  psalms  is  firom  his  pen,  it  does 
credit  to  his  erudition.  Many  controversial  pamphlets  were  the  consequence  ol* 
this  attempt, — ^Mr  Love  answering  Lauder,  while  Benson  had  to  stand  a  more 
steady  attack  from  the  critical  pen  of  Ruddiman.  It  would  tire  our  readeit 
here  to  trace  a  controversy  which  we.  nmy  have  occasion  to  treat  in  another 
place.  The  zeal  of  these  individuals  has  not  furthered  the  fiune  of  Johnston : 
and,  indeed,  the  height  to  which  they  attempted  to  raise  his  merit,  has  naturally 
rendered  the  world  blind  to  its  real  extent  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  version 
of  Buchanan  is  so  eminently  superior  as  to  exclude  all  comparison ;  and,  indeed^ 
we  believe  the  schools  in  Holland  give  Johnston  the  preference,  with  abaost  aa 
much  decision,  as  we  grant  it  to  Buchanan.  The  merit  of  the  two,  is,  indeed, 
of  a  difierent  sort,  and  we  can  f<Mlunately  allow  that  each  is  excellent,  without 
bringing  them  to  a  too  minute  comparison.  Johnston  has  been  univenally 
allowed  to  have  been  the  more  accurate  tranalator,  and  few  exoeptiona  can  be 
found  to  the  purity  of  hia  language,  while  he  certainly  has  not  displayed  either 
the  richness,  or  the  majesty  of  Buchanan.  Johnston  is  oonsidered  aa  having 
been  unf<Mlunate  in  his  method :  while  Buchanan  has  luxuriated  in  an  nmaring 
variety  of  measure,  he  haa  adhered  to  the  elegiac  couplet  of  hexameter  and 
pentameter,  excepting  in  the  119th  psalm,  in  which  he  has  indulged  in  all  the 
varieties  of  lyrioJ  arrangement  which  the  Latin  language  admits:  an  inapt 
choice,  as  Hebrew  scholars  pronounce  that  psalm  to  be  Uie  most  prosaic  of  the 
sacred  poems.^ 

'  An  esteemed  canrespoiident  ■applies  ns  with  the  folkmfi^  note : — "  It  may  be  enough  to 
prove  the  elegance  and  accuracy  of  Arthur  Johnston*!  lAtinUy,  to  my,  that  his  venion  of  the 
104th  pnim  hae  frequently  4)een  compared  with  that  of  Buchanan,  and  that  BchoiaH  are  not 
unanimoos  in  adjudging  It  to  be  inferior.     As  an  original  poet,  he  does  not  aspire  to  the  mme 
high  companionship,  thouah  hi!  oomporitions  are  pleuing,  and  not  without  spirit.    One  curi- 
oo!  particular  conoeniing  Uieoe  two  authon  has  been  remarked  by  Dr  Johnson,  from  which, 
it  would  appear,  Uiat  modem  literatura  owed  to  the  more  distinguished  of  them  a  derice  very 
convenient  for  those  whose  powers  of  description  were  limited.    VThen  a  rhymer  proteeted 
his  mistren  resembled  V enm^  he,  in  fact,  admowledged  hie  own  Incapacity  to  celebrate  her 
chamu^  and  gave  imtead  a  sort  of  catchword,  by  means  of  which,  referring  back  to  the 

"  "  ...........     This  conventional  tonguaae 

'  waa  the  first  wiio  oompli- 
the  heathen  goddenes ;  hut 
JohnsUm,'  lie  acTde,  *  improved  upon  this,  by  makiiig  his  mistrem  at  the  ame  time,  free 
from  their  defodsr* 
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A  writer  in  the  Soots  Magaxine  for  Uie  yeir  1741 ,  has  notioed  one  oxcolUnee 
in  tlie  ptalmt  of  Dr  Johnfton,  distinct  firoiii  those  whidi  bave  been  so  ewply 
heaped  on  him  by  Lauder ;  and  as  we  agvse  with  the  author  in  his  cpinioa  of 
the  quality,  we  shall  quote  his  words :  *'  There  is  one  perfection  in  the  doctor's 
tenion,  wbidi  is  not  sufficiently  iliostmted ;  and  that  is,  the  adnuraUe  talent  he 
has  of  expressing  things  which  are  peculiar  to  the  sacred  wxitingB»  and  never  to 
be  vet  with  in  classic  authois,  in  the  ntoet  pure  and  elegit  Latin.  This  the 
leader  will  perceive  if  he  looks  into  the  83rd  and  108th  psalns :  and  stall  nM»e 
so  upon  perusing  the  Te  Deum  and  the  apostles*  creed,  '  To  thee  all  angels 
cry  aloud,  the  heavens  and  all  the  powers  therein ;  To  thee  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim continually  do  cry.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth/'* 

•*  Grex  noer  auntis  qui  perrolat  »th  era  pennb 
Impeiio  nuiuque  Uio ;  supremaque  mundi 
Templa,  toa  cadata  nanu ;  CBdlque  polesias 
Oimris;  et  igne  micans  adee;  et  luddin  ordo, 
Agminisaligeri  princeps.  tibi,  maxime  rerum,**  &r. 

ITow  poetically  are  the  angels  described  by 

Grex  aaoer  auniUs  qui  pervolat  stheni  peniiis. 

And  in  like  manner  the  cheiubims  and  seraphims,  who  are  mentioned  witli  the 

iOfl 


«(  Codique  pot«8tas/*  &c 

A  late  writer,  considerably  versed  in  classical  and  biblical  criticism — Mr  Ten 
nant — whose  opinion  coincides  to  a  certain  extent  with  that  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  finds,  that  even  after  the  luxuriant  fervidness  of  Buchanan,  there  is 
much  to  admire  in  tiie  calm  tasteAilness  and  religious  feeling  of  Johnston,  and 
that  the  work  of  the  latter  is  not  only  a  more  ihidifiil  tnnslation,  but  given  in  a 
manner  better  suited  (in  his  opinion,)  to  the  strains  of  the  holy  minstrel,  than 
that  followed  by  the  fiery  genius  of  Buchanan,  when  restricted  to  tnnsbition. 
''  He  is  not,**  remaiks  this  author,  "  tempted  like  Buchanan,  by  his  luxuriance 
of  phraseology,  and  by  the  necemity  of  filling  up,  by  some  means  or  other, 
metrical  stanzas  of  prescribed  and  inexorable  length,  to  expatiate  from  the 
psalmist's  simplicity,  and  weaken,  by  drdUmlooution,  what  be  must  needs  best 
out  and  expand.  His  diction  is,  therefore,  more  finn  and  nervous,  and,  though 
not  absolutely  Hebraan,  makes  a  neater  approach  to  the  unadorned  energy  of 
Jewry.  Accordingly,  all  the  sublime  passages  are  read  with  more  touching 
eflect  in  his,  than  in  Buduman'k  tranalation :  he  has  many  beautiiiil  and  even 
powerful  lines,  such  as  can  scarce  be  matched  by  his  more  popular  competitor ; 
the  style  of  Johnston  posseming  somewhat  of  Ovidian  ease,  accompanied  with 
strength  and  simplicity,  while  the  tragic  pomp  and  worldly  parade  of  Seneca 
and  Prudentius  are  more  aflected  by  Buchanan.'* 

Let  us  conclude  this  subject  with  remarking  the  peculiar  drcumstanoe,  that 
while  Scotland  has  produced  two  Latin  versions  of  the  psalms,  rivals  in  excel- 
lence, the  talent  of  the  whole  nation  has  been  unable  to  produce  any  English 
version  which  can  be  considered  as  even  tolerable  in  point  of  vetalfication.  In 
1641,  Johnston  died  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  a  daughter  mar^ 
ried  to  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
lie  wrote  Muss  Aulics,  addressed  to  his  eminent  contemporaries,  translated  Solo- 
mon's Song,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  edited  the  Delitias  Poetarum 
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SooloruiB,  in  which  he  introduced  not  a  few  of  hit  own  productions  His  works 
were  published  at  Middleburg,  in  1642,  by  his  friend  Scott  of  Scotstarret 
The  piesentrepreseDtatiTes  of  his  family  are.  Sir  William  Johnston  of  Hilton, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  Mr  Johnston  oi  Vlewfield  in  the  same  county. 

The  brother  of  the  poet  was  a  man  of  some  local  celebrity ;  he  was  Dr  William 
Johnston,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen.  **  He 
was/'  says  Wodrow,  **  ane  learned  and  experienced  physitian.  He  wrote  on 
the  mathematics.     His  skill  in  the  Latin  was  truly  Ciceronian."^' 

JOHNSTONE,  Jamkb,  a  physician  of  some  eminence,  was  bom  at  Annan  in 
the  year  1730.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  John  Johnstone,  Esq.  of  Oalabank, 
cme  of  the  oldest  branches  ci  the  family  of  that  name.  He  recei?ed  the  rudi- 
ments  of  his  classical  edueation  from  Dr  Henry,  the  well  known  author  of  the 
History  of  Great  Britain.  The  science  of  medicine  he  studied  first  in  £dinbux]gh 
and  afterwards  in  Paris ;  and  such  was  his  progress  in  these  studies,  that  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first 
year.  On  this  occasion  he  published  a  thesis,  "  De  Aeris  Factitii  Imperio  in 
Corpore  Humane/'  which  discovered  an  ability  that  pcocnied  him  many  valuable 
friends.  On  completing  his  education,  Dr  Johnstone  commenced  pnuitice  at  Kid* 
derminster,  in  Woroestenhire,  where  he  quiddy  acquired  a  great  degree  of 
celebrity  by  the  successful  manner  in  which  he  treated  a  peculiar  epidemic, 
caUed,  from  its  remarkable  virulence  in  that  locality,  the  Kidderminster  fever. 
Of  this  fever,  and  hia  mode  of  treating  it,  he  published  an  account  in  1758,  an 
exceedingly  important  treatise,  firom  the  circumstance  of  its  pointing  out  the 
power  of  minerals  and  vapours  to  correct  or  destroy  putrid  febrile  contagion. 
This  discovery,  now  so  frequently  and  sucoessftdly  employed  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  infection,  and  in  purifying  infected  places,  though  since  claimed  by 
oUiers,  belongs  beyond  all  doubt  to  Dr  Johnstone ;  who  pointed  out  also  the 
simple  process  by  which  it  was  to  be  effected— .via.,  by  pouring  a  litUe  ritriolic 
acid  on  common  salt 

Dr  Johnstone  was  well  known  in  the  learned  world  by  several  interesting  pub- 
lications on  subjects  connected  with  his  profession,  and  by  several  important  ad« 
ditions  which  he  made  to  the  general  stock  of  medical  knowledge.  Amongst 
these  was  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  tiie  ganglion  of  the  nerves,  and  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands. 

From  Kidderminster  he  removed  to  Worcester,  where  he  continued  to  prac- 
tise till  within  a  few  days  of  hia  death,  which  happened  in  180d,  in  the  seventy^ 
third  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  much  regretted,  and  it  was  then  consi- 
dered that  the  medical  science  had  by  that  event  lost  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  Dr  Johnstone  acquires  no  small  degree  of  additional  celebrity  from 
his  baring  been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  amiable  George  lord  L3rttleton,  and 
from  his  being  the  author  of  the  aftcting  account  of  that  nobleman'a  death,  in- 
serted by  Dr  Johnson  in  his  Lives  of  tiie  Poetk 

In  a  letter  whidi  he  addressed  to  the  editor  of  Doddridge*s  Letters,  he  says — 
*'  Lord  Bacon  redcons  it  a  great  deficiency  in  biography  that  it  is  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  actions  of  kings  and  princes,  and  a  few  persona  of  high 
rank,  while  the  memory  of  men  distinguished  for  worth  and  goodness  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life  haa  been  only  preserved  by  tradition."  The  latter  character 
was  Dr  Johnstone'a,  and  the  deficiency  would  indeed  have  been  great  had  his 
name  been  omitted  in  the  lirt  of  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country 
and  of  posterity.  His  general  character  and  conduct  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  admiration  by  all  his  contemporaries  and  biographers ;  and  the  serenity  of 
his  death,  the  dieerful  and  resigned  spirit  in  which  he  contemplated  and  awaited 
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that  eTent,  if  made  a  conspiGUous  feature  in  the  hlatcny  of  bit  uieflil  hut  unob- 
tnuWe  life. 

His  celebrity  as  a  medical  practitioner  mm  Tery  great,  and  his  professional 
skill  was  fortunately  associated  with  a  singular  degree  of  kindness  and  amenity 
of  manner — qualities  to  which  the  Rot.  Job  Orton,  a  man  himself  celebrated  for 
piety  and  talent,  thus  bears  testimony :  **  I  left  Shrewsbury  and  came  to  Kid- 
derminster, that  I  might  hare  the  adrice  of  a  very  able  and  skilful  physician, 
Dr  Johnstone,  who  hath  always  proved  himself  a  faithful  and  tendw  friend,  to 
whose  care  as  a  physician  I,  under  God,  owe  my  life,  and  to  whose  friendship  I 
am  indebted  for  some  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  it." 

Several  of  Dr  Johnstone^  physiological  inquiries  were  published  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  54th,  57th,  and  60th 
▼olumes  of  that  work.     They  were  afterwards  enlarged  and  printed  separately. 

JOHNSTON,  John,  a  Latin  poet  and  classical  scholar  of  oonsidenible  emi- 
nence in  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th  century.  Though  this  indiridual  is  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  a  very  distinguished  age  of  Scottish  literature,  the  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  must  hare  been  prerious  to  the  year 
1570,  as  in  1587  he  began  to  be  known  to  the  world.  He  styles  himself 
"  Abredonensis ;"  and  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  Grimond,  he  was 
probably  bom  at  the  &mily  seat  near  Aberdeen.  Dr  M'Oie,  whose  minute  la^ 
hours  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  literary  history  of  this  period,  has, 
among  other  facts  connected  with  Johnston,  (which  we  shall  here  carefully  re- 
capitulate,) discorered  the  name  of  his  master,  from  the  last  will  of  the  poet,  in 
which  he  afiectionately  leares  to  that  indiridual  his  white  cup  with  the  silver 
foot."^  The  same  instrument  appoints,  as  one  of  his  executors,  **  Mr  Robert 
Johnston  of  Gieimond,"  probably  his  lunother,  a  person  who  appears  to  hare  been 
in  1635  elected  provost  of  Aberdeen.'  Johnston  studied  at  King's  college  in 
Aberdeen,  whence,  after  the  usual  custom  of  the  age,  he  made  a  studious  peri- 
grination  among  the  continental  universities,  which  he  continued  during  a 
period  of  eight  years.  In  1587,  we  find  him  at  the  university  of  Helmstadt, 
whence  he  transmitted  a  manuscript  copy  of  Buchanan*ft  Sphscra,  to  be  re-edited 
by  Pincier,  along  with  two  epigrams  <^  his  own.'  In  1587,  he  was  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Rostodc,  where  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  correspondence  of  the 
elegantly  learned  but  fanciful  Justus  Lipsius.  An  epistle  from  this  veteran  in 
classical  criticism  to  his  younger  associate,  is  preserved  in  the  published  corres- 
pondence of  the  former,  and  may  interest  firom  the  paternal  kindness  of  its 
spirit,  and  the  acknowled^ent  it  displays  of  the  promising  genius  of  the  young 
Scottish  poet 

"  You  love  me,  my  dear  Johnston,  and  you  praise  my  constancy.  I  heartily 
second  the  former  statement,  but  as  to  the  latter,  I  am  afraid  I  must  receive  it 
with  some  diffidence,  for  I  fear  I  have  not  achieved  the  praiseworthy  excellence 
in  that  quality  which  your  affectionate  feelings  have  chosen  to  assign  to  me.  I 
am,  however,  not  a  little  flattered  by  the  cucumstance  that  Darid  Chytraeus  (by 
the  way,  who  is  that  man  ?)  is,  as  you  say,  of  the  same  opinion  with  yourself  in 
this  matter,  whether  by  mistake  or  otherwise.  Whatever  may  be  in  this,  I  love 
— indeed  1  do — that  constancy  which  has  secured  me  so  many  friends ;  in  tiie 
number  of  which,  my  dear  Johnston,  I  not  only  ask,  but  command  you  to  con- 
sider yourself  as  henceforth  enrolled.  Should  God  again  grant  to  me  to  stand 
on  and  behold  the  soil  of  Germany,  (and  such  an  event  may  perhaps  happen 

1  Item— I  leave  to  Mr  Robert  MerBer,  Penoun  of  Banquhorie,  (Kanchory,  near  Aber- 
deen,) my  auld  ^nd  nuustar,  in  taiken  of  my  thankful  dewde,  my  qah>it  oope  with  the  Ml- 
ver  fit.*'— M*CVm  «  MdviUe,  i.  351. 

'  History  of  the  Family  of  Johnston,  29. 
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sooner  than  we  wish,  as  matters  are  now  moring,)  I  shall  see  thee,  and  we  shall 
shake  hands  as  a  token  of  truth  and  aflection.  For  your  Terses  I  return  you 
thanks,  which  shall  be  doubly  increased,  if  you  will  frequently  favour  me  with 
your  letters,  in  which  I  perceiTO  eWdent  marks  of  your  wonted  elegance  and 
erudition. — Leyden,  the  90ih  March,  1588.^' 

Johnston  appears  to  ha?e  early  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  presbyterian 
church  <^Scodand,  and  to  have  retained  them  with  the  characteristic  firmness  of 
the  sect  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  its  accomplished  partisan  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, whose  influence  probably  procured  hun  the  appointment  to  the  professor- 
ship of  divinity  in  the  new  college  ct  St  Andrews,  as  successor  to  John  Robert- 
son,— an  advancement  which  he  obtained  previously  to  the  year  1594,  as  he  is 
discovered,  under  the  term  **  maister  in  the  new  college,"  to  have  been  elected 
one  of  the  elders  of  St  Andrews,  on  the  88th  November,  1593,  Johnston  was 
a  useful  assistant  to  his  illustrious  friend,  in  the  opposition  to  the  harassing 
efforts  of  king  James  to  introduce  episcopacy.  He  must  have  been  included  in 
the  interdict  of  the  visitation  of  the  university  commission,  by  which  the  pro- 
fessoKS  of  theology  and  philosophy,  not  being  pastors  of  the  church,  were  pro- 
hibited from  sitting  in  church  courts,  except  through  an  election  regulated  by  the 
council  of  the  risitation :  and  in  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Dundee  in 
1598,  whither  both  had  resorted  to  oppose  the  too  great  tenderness  of  James 
for  the  church,  in  proposing  to  admit  its  representaticm  in  parliament,  Melville 
and  Johnston  were  chai^ged  to  quit  the  city,  with  the  usual  formality  of  the  pain 
of  rebellion  in  case  of  refusal  In  1603,  these  friends  again  appear  acting  in 
concert,  in  a  correspondence  with  Du  Plessis,  on  the  subject  of  the  synod  of 
Gap  in  France  having  censured  certain  peculiar  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of 
justification.  *'  They  did  not  presume  to  judge  of  the  justice  of  the  synod  of 
Gap,  but  begged  leave  to  express  their  fears  that  strong  measures  would  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  disputants,  and  that  a' farther  agitation  of  the  question  might 
breed  a  dissension  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  evangelical  churches.  It 
appeared  to  them  that  both  parties  held  the  protestant  doctrine  of  justification, 
and  only  difiTered  a  little  in  their  mode  of  explaining  it  They,  therefore,  in 
the  name  of  their  brethren,  entreated  Du  Plessis  to  employ  the  authority  which  his 
piety,  prudence,  learned  writings,  and  illustrious  services  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity had  given  him  in  the  Galilean  church,  to  bring  about  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  the  controversy.'^'  Without  inquiring  into  the  minutia  of  the  con- 
troversy, the  knowledge  that  it  was  a  theological  one  is  sufficient  to  make  us 
appreciate  the  adWce  as  exceedingly  sound;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  to 
know,  as  a  rare  instance,  that  it  produced  the  desired  eflect  During  the  pre- 
vious year  Johnston  had  published  at  Amsterdam  his  first  complete  poetical 

*  **  Joanni  Johnstono,  Scolo, 

**Qtiod  et  me  amas,  et  oonstantSam  meamlaudas,  mi  Jonstone:  alteram  valdeamplector 
«t  approbo,  alteram  timlde,  quia  ado  relpsa  non  attingere  me  culmen  hoc  laudfs,  in  quo  col- 
locat  me  tuua  afiectus.  Etsi  tamen  nonnihil  blaaditur,  quod  David  ChytnBus  (quis  iUe  vir  ?; 
pariter  tecum,  ut  ais,  sive  judical,  sive  erret  Qufdquid  iiujus  est,  amo,  jam  amo  ron. 
staatiam  meam  qua  tarn  multoe  mi  hi  oondliat  amioos.  In  quo  numero  ut  fidenter  te  dein- 
cep6  censeaa,  mi  Jonstone,  jubeo,  non  solum  rogo.  Quod  si  Deus  mihi  tanffere  et  videre 
Germanin  sdam  iteram  dederit  (flet  fortaase  voto  dtius,  ut  res  hie  fluunt)  te  videbo,  et  dex- 
teram  jungam,  teaseram  fidei  et  amoris.  De  carmine  gratiam  tibi  habeo,  magis  magisque 
faabitunis,  si  crebro  me  epistoUs  tttis.aalutaveris,  in  qui  bus  notas  dares  video  degantise  prisca 
et  doctrin».    Lugd.  Batav.,  xi  Kalend.,  April.  1588."— Xrfjpm Opera,  ii.  89.  Utter  xixvlil. 

David  Chytmus,  whom  Lipdus  sinculany  ddea  not  appear  to  have  known,  was  a  man  of 
much  eminence ;  he  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Rostock,  and  died  pretty  much  advanced  in 
years  about  the  year  1600.  He  wrote  several  works,  among  which  his  continuation  of  Albert 
Crant2's  History  of  the  Saxons  and  Vandaia,  and  his  *<  Hiatoire  De  la  Confeadon  d'Aux- 
bourg,**  were  published  previously  to  the  date  of  this  epistle.  Lipsius  had  every  reason  to  be 
modest  on  the  subject  of  hfc  "  constancy.*' 

•  M*Crie's  Melville,  ii.  101. 
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viotU,  entitled  ^'  Inacriptioiies  Hiitoric»  Regain  Scotorum,  oontinvita  amronm 
serie  a  Fergusio  I.  ad  Jacobum  VI.  Pnefizus  est  Gatheina,  live  de  gentit  ori- 
gine,  Fragmentum  Andrea  MelvinL  Additn  sunt  iconei  omnium  vegtun  nobilis 
Familiie  Stuartorum,"  4to;  and  in  1603,  he  published  at  Leyden,  "  Heroes  ex 
omni  Historia  Sootica  Lectiasimi,"  4tOb  Both  these  productions  have  been 
preserred  in  the  DeiitiaB  Poetarum  Sootoraniy  by  the  author's  lelatiTO,  Arthur 
Johnston.  The  former  is  a  series  of  epigrammatic  addresses  to  the  Scottiih 
monarchsy  commencing  with  Fergus  I.,  and  duly  passing  through  the  ez* 
tended  list,  to  the  reigning  monarch  James  VI ;  regarding  whom  it  is  worthy  of 
eonunendatory  remark,  that  the  author  is  more  lariah  of  commendations  on  the 
good  fortune  which  pro?idence  had  bestowed  on  him,  than  on  his  talents  or 
kingly  qualities.  The  **  Heroes  '*  is  a  tissue  of  simihur  epigrams,  addressed  to 
the  heroes  who  distinguish  the  reigns  of  the  same  line  of  kings,  commeodng 
with  Ferchard,  the  great  oommander-in-chief  of  king  Reuther.  Of  course,  both 
works  laud  the  Tirtues  of  many  men  who  nevor  di«w  breath.  The  merits  of 
Johnston  as  a  poet  cannot  be  said  to  rise  beyond  those  of  the  mere  epigramma- 
tist: to  the  classical  elegance  of  his  Latinity,  we  believe  few  objections  can  be 
found,  bat  he  displays  more  of  the  neatness  oi  iUostration,  and  precise  aptness 
of  association,  which  may  be  taught,  than  of  the  inborn  poetic  fire ;  and  his 
works  are  perhaps  more  pleasing  in  the  restrictions  of  a  classical  tongue,  than 
they  might  have  been  had  he  allowed  himself  to  range  in  the  freedom  of  his  rer- 
nacular  language.  When  treating  those  who  never  exirted,  or  of  whom  little  is 
known,  the  absence  of  all  interest  from  the  subject  adds  to  the  coldness  of  the 
epigram,  and  leaves  room  for  the  mere  conceit  to  stand  alone ;  but  in  treating  of 
interesting  or  striking  events,  Johnston  could  sometimes  be  lofty,  and  hit  a 
chord  of  feeling.  We  might  instance,  as  favourable  iqpecimens,  the  epigram  to 
the  family  of  the  Frssers,  massacred  by  the  Glanranald  in  1544,  and  that  to 
Robert  tlie  Bruce.  In  1609,  Johnston  published  at  Leyden,  ''  Gonsolatio 
Christiana  sub  Gruce,  et  Iambi  de  Felicitate  Hominis  Deo  reoonciliati,  dvo ;  in 
1611,  he  published  ''  Iambi  Sacri;''  and  in  1612,  '*Tetnsticha  et  Lemmata 
Sacra — ^Item  Cantica  Sacra — Item  Icones  Regura  Jude»  et  Israelis.   Lugd.  Bat.^ 

Johnston  died  in  the  month  of  October,  1619 ;  the  last  scene  of  his  life  is 
drawn  by  James  Melville  in  a  letter  to  his  unde,  dated  the  S5th  oif  November 
ensuing;  of  which  we  cannot  avoid  giving  the  terms,  as  translated  by  Dr 
M'Crie.  **  Your  colleague  John  Johnston  closed  his  life  last  month.  He  sent 
for  the  members  of  the  university  and  presbytery,  before  whom  he  made  a  con- 
fession of  his  fiuth,  and  professed  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  our  church,  in  which  he  desired  to  die^  He  did  not  conceal  his 
dislike  of  the  lately  erected  tyranny,  and  his  detestation  of  the  pride,  temerity, 
fraud,  imd  whole  conduct  of  the  bishops.  He  pronounced  a  grave  and  ample 
eulogium  on  your  instructions,  admonitions,  and  example ;  craving  pardon  of 
God  and  you,  for  having  offended  you  in  any  instance,  and  for  not  haring 
borne  more  meekly  with  your  wholesome  and  friendly  anger.  As  a  memorial, 
he  has  left  you  a  gilt  velvet  cap,  a  gold  coin,  and  one  of  his  best  books.  His 
death  would  have  been  a  most  mournful  event  to  the  church,  university,  and 
all  good  men,  had  it  not  been  that  he  has  for  several  years  laboured  under  an 
incurable  disease,  and  that  the  ruin  of  the  church  has  swallowed  up  all  lesser 
sorrows,  and  exhausted  our  tears.'^ 

We  learn  that  he  had  married  Catharine  Melrille  of  the  family  of  Garribee — 

*  Maidment's  Catalogrues  of  SooU  Writers,  14— Sibbald*8  BibliothecR  Soottica,  MS.,  49. 
There  is  some  difierence  in  the  names,  as  recorded  by  these  two  writers,  and  never  having 
seen  the  works  themselves,  we  take  wbit  appear  to  be  the  more  correct  titles. 

»  M'Crie's  Melville,  ii.  284. 
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but  at  what  period  seems  not  to  be  known — and  be  bas  left  behind  him  epitaphs 
on  her  and  their  two  children.  It  appears  that  in  1600,  he  had  been  solicited 
to  become  ^'  second  minister"  of  Haddington*  Besides  the  works  already  men* 
tinned,  tliere  exist,  or  did  exist  by  him  in  MS.  in  the  Adfocates'  Library, 
Ilf^  ^TS<pot9U¥  sive  de  coronii  Martyriun  in  Scotia  Liber  Unus, — De  ooronis 
Martyrum  in  Anglia  Libellus  alter, — and  Peculium  EocleeisD  Scoticao«,  et  alia 
qiuedam  Poemata."  He  wrote  epigrams  on  the  chief  towns  of  Scotland,  whioh 
hare  been  appropriately  inserted  in  Gambd^n's  Britannia ;  and  some  of  his  let- 
ters are  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  that  eminent  antiqu^vy.  Andrew 
Melrille  says, ''  Mr  Johne  Daridsone  left  sum  nots  behind  of  our  tyme,  and  so 
did  Mr  Johne  Johnstoun :"  what  has  become  of  these  we  know  not 

JOHNSTON,  RoBBar,  an  historian,  existed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seren- 
teenth  century.  The  works  of  this  individual  are  well  known,  but  he  has  not 
achieved  personal  eminence;  and  we  neither  know  when  he  was  born,  nor  the 
station  which  he  occupied  in  life.  At  Amsterdam  was  printed  in  1655,  his 
"  Historia  Rerum  Britannicarum,  ut  et  multarum  GalUcarum,  Belgicarum,  et 
Germanicarum,  tarn  politicarum,  quam  ecclesiasticarum,  ab  anno  1572,  ad 
1628." 

This  work  was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  Buchanan  ;  and  bishop  Nichol- 
son, no  bestower  of  heedless  praise,  appears  to  think  tha^  it  nearly  equals  in 
style  the  work  which  it  imitated.*  The  late  lord  Woodhouselee,  a  less  scrupu- 
lous critic  where  a  Scotsman  was  concerned,  calls  it  ''  A  work  of  great  merit, 
whether  we  consider  the  judicious  structure  of  the  narrative,  the  sagacity  of  the 
reflections,  the  acute  discernment  of  characters,  or  the  classical  tincture  of  the 
style.  In  those  passages  of  his  history »"  says  this  writer,  **  where  there  is  room 
for  a  display  of  eloquence,  he  is  often  singularly  happy  in  touching  those  char- 
acteristic circumstances  which  present  the  picture  strongly  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  without  a  vain  parade  of  words,  or.  artificial  refinement  of  sentiment 
We  may  cite  as  an  example,  his  description  of  the  death  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  lib.  ir.  tub  anno^  1586  :  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
Essex,  with  the  author's  reflections  on  that  event,  lib.  iz.  tub  anno,  164 1.*^ 
The  same  author  farther  mentions  that  Robert  Johnston  was  one  of  the  execu- 
tors of  Ge<vge  Heriot,  the  founder  of  the  hospital.'  Johnston,  beaidee  this 
extensive  work,  wrote  **  The  History  of  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  Jamea 
VL,'*  published  at  London  in  1646.  Wodrow  mentions  an  *'  Epitome  Histo- 
ria Rerum  Britannicarum,"  published,  according  to  his  account,  in  l3mo,  in 
1642,  some  time  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  laiger  work.^  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  seems  to  find  nothing  more  remarkable  to  tell  us  about  Johnston,  than 
that  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Bruce,  baron  of  Kinloss.  '^  Roberttis 
Jonstonus  baroni  Killosensi  Brusio  dum  viveret,  charus:  vir  vans  lectionis, 
egregiss  eruditionis^  limati  judicii.*'  He  mentions  that  Johnston  is  taid  to  have 
died  in  1&30,  and  gives  ua  an  epigram  on  hia  history  from  the  pen  of  Joannes 
Owen.^  There  is  in  the  Advocates'  Library  a  ponderous  manuscript  History  of 
Scotland,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Johnston,  and  generally  understood  to  be 
at  least  partly  written  by  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  The  manuscript  haa 
belonged  to  Iq^d  Fair£sx»  and  at  the  commencement  is  the  following  note  in  his 
handwriting : 

"  Of  the  gift  of  Mr  David  Johnston,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  itt  beinge  the 
labour  of  his  late  father  and  grandfather,. (the  first  draught)     A  transcript 

1  NlcholsonV  Soottish  Historical  Library,  181. 
*  Tvtier'9  Karnes,  i.  Ap.  i. 
«  Wodrow'sCataloffueaofScJotUsh  Writcri.  M. 
«  Sibbaldi  Biblioth.  Soot  MS.,  881. 
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hereof  he  reterres  to  himself^  (but  is  oot  all  priuted,)  nor  is  ther  any  coppy 
therofy  but  onlye  this,  beingo  for  the  most  part  a  translation  of  Buoquhanan, 
but  with  Tary  many  additions  not  thought  fit  to  publish.  Faibfax. — 90th  Octo- 
ber, 1655." 

JONES,  Paul,  (originally  John  Paul,)  a  nautical  genius  of  no  ordinary  char- 
acter and  endowments,  was  bom  at  Arbigland,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkbean,  and 
siewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  month  of  July,  1747.  -  He  was  the  reputed 
son  of  John  Paul,  who  acted  as  gardener  to  Mr  Craik  of  Arbigland,  by  his  wife, 
who  had  been  cook  to  the  same  gentleman.  It  was  generally  believed,  how- 
ever, that  Mr  Graik  was  the  real  &ther  of  this  extraordinary  adventurer.  The 
education  of  Paul  Jones—- to  use  the  name  which  he  assumed  in  after  life — was  in 
no  respect  different  from  that  usually  given  in  Scotland  to  boys  of  his  rank;  and  it 
is  not  recorded  that  he  showed  any  symptoms^  while  at  school,  of  that  capacity 
by  which  he  was  undoubtedly  distinguished  in  advanced  life.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  manifested  a  decided  predilection  for  a  seafaring  life,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  was  apprenticed  as  a  mariner  to  a  Mr  Young,  a  respectable  merchant 
in  Whitehaven,  whence  he  made  his  first  voyage  in  1760,  in  the  ship  Friendship 
of  that  port,  under  the  care  of  a  captain  Benson,  for  the  Bappahannoc,  Virginia. 
Living  on  the  shore  of  the  Solway,  all  the  amusements  and  ideas  of  young  Paul 
seem  to  have  been  from  his  very  cradle  maritime.  While  yet  a  mere  child  he 
hoisted  his  mimic  flag,  rendezYOused  his  tiny  fleet,  and  gave  forth  his  orders  to 
his  imaginary  captains,  with  all  the  consequence  of  a  veteran  commander.  The 
town  of  Dumfries  was  at  this  period  deeply  engaged  in  American  trade,  parti« 
cularly  in  importing  tobacco,  and  the  Nith  being  too  shallow  to  float  the  larger 
vessels  up  to  the  town,  their  cargoes  were  discharged  at  Carse-thom,  on  the  Gal- 
loway coast,  where  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  daily  observer  of  their  op- 
erations, and  not  unfrequently  ventured  to  challenge  the  modes  of  procedure 
followed  by  experienced  seamen.  Here,  too,  he  had  early  and  abundant 
oppiirtunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  colonists  engaged  in  that  traffic, 
whose  bold  and  liberal  sentiments  seem,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  to 
have  made  the  New  World,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  himself;  '*  the  country  of 
his  fond  election.''  These  early  impressions  were  doubtless  aided  by  the  circuni- 
itanoe  of  an  elder  brother  having  settled  there,  and  being  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  peace  and  the  plenty  with  which,  so  long  as  the  states  were  submissive 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  universally  admitted  the  inhabitants  were  gen- 
erally blessed.  With  this  brother  he  made  his  abode  during  the  time  his  ship 
was  in  the  Rappahannoc  on  his  first  voyage,  and  most  probably  on  his  subse- 
quent voyages ;  which  could  not  fail  in  some  degree  to  have  attached  him  to  the 
country,  though  he  had  been  devoid  of  any  prepossessions  in  its  favour.  The 
early  indications  of  genius,  which  we  have  noticed  above,  were  fully  supported 
in  his  new  station.  His  singular  intelligence  and  propriety  of  conduct  ex- 
cited the  wonder,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  respect  of  his  ^ip-mates,  at  the 
tame  time  that  they  gained  him  the  esteem  and  the  confidence  of  his  employer, 
who  promised  to  give  him  the  proof  of  his  approbation  by  appointing  him  to  the 
command  of  one  of  his  ships.  Unfortunately  for  both  parties,  untoward  circum- 
stances  prevented  the  master  from  having  it  in  his  power  to  pay  this  substantial 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  merits  of  his  faiUiful  apprentice,  whose  time  having  ex* 
pired,  he  entered  to  the  command  of  a  slave  ship,  and  made  several  voyages  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  prosecution  of  that  disgraceful  traffic.  How  long  he  con- 
tinued in  this  trade  his  biographers  have  not  told  us ;  but  to  his  honour  they  have 
stated  that  he  felt  disgusted  with  the  employment,  and  at  length  **  confined  his 
serrices  to  the  command  of  vessels  engaged  in  a  more  reputable  and  legitimate 
commerce.**     In  the  year  1773,  the  death  of  his  brother  in  Virginia,  without 
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haWng  left  any  children^  called  him  over  ta  that  country  to  look  after  the  settlcM 
ment  of  his  aiiain,  on  which  occasion,  all  his  tranaatlantic  predilectiona  beings 
reriyed,  he  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  dangers  and  the  .viciMitudes  of  a  lefr- 
£Euring  life,  to  settle  in  the  colony,  and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  rural  industry  and  philosophic  retirement 

There  is  nothing  more  curious  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  than  that 
satiety  and  langour  which  so  frequently  comes  over  the  most  active  spirits; 
Cowley  often  had  tlioughts  of  burying  himself  in  the  woods  of  America,  where 
be  fancied  he  would  be  happy,  in  seclusion  from  all  intercourse  with  the  busy 
and  bustling  portions  of  society :  Cromwell,  with  all  his  unconquerable. daring 
and  unquenchable  activity — and  Hambden,  one  of  the  brightest,  the  boldest,  and 
the  most  disinterested  spirits  that  have  adorned  any  age  or  country,  despairing 
of  the  state  of  political  affairs  in  their  native  land,  sought  to  escape  their  uneasy 
sensations,  and  to  secure  religious  peace  and  happiness,  by  the  same  expedient 
Akin,  perhaps,  to  these  cases  was  that  of  Paul  Jones,  whose  mind  seems  from  the 
first  to  have  been  replete  with  lofty  aspirations,  fitting  him  for  greatness,  while 
his  connexions  in  his  own  country  were  of  a  nature  to  prevent  his  ever  gratify- 
ing them.     We  can  easily  conceive  this  bold  and  enthusiastic  man  sensible  of 
the  superiority  of  his  powers  above  those  of  most  other  men,  but  fretting  at  the 
cold  obstructions  which  were  put  before  him,  by  the  rules  and  habits  of  society 
in  his  own  country,  and  also  perhaps  at  the  notoriety  of  his  ignoble  origin  ;  and 
therefore  preferring  to  lose  himself  in  an  American  forest,  where,  if  he  did  not 
gain  any  distinction,  he  would  not  at  least  be  esteemed  as  lower  than  his  per- 
sonal merit  wananted.     Had  the  colonies  been  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  Jones 
would  probably  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  a  simple  colonist,  or 
perhaps  gone  back  to  sea,  to  escape  the.  monotony  of  a  life  but  little  suited  to 
his  faculties.     The  country,  however,  was  now  in  a  state  of  high  effervescence, 
which  was  every  day  Increasing,  and  which  called  forth  the  energies,  such  as 
they  were,  of  every  individual  among  them,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Great  dissatisfaction  had  for  a  long  period  been  prevalent  respecting  the  mea- 
sures of  the  British  government  in  reference  to  the  colonies,  and  in  the  specu- 
lations of  the  colonists  with  regard  to  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  for  coun- 
teracting these  measures,  Jones  found  the  tedium  of  his  retirement  wonderfully 
relieved.     Open  resistance  was  no  sooner  proposed,  than  he  found  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  which  was  much  more  turned  towards 
action  than  solitary  speculation ;  and  when  Congress,  in  the  close  of  the  year 
1775,  began  to  equip  a  naval  force  to  assist  in  asserting  American  independence, 
he  stepped  boldly  forward  to  ofier  his  service*     He  was  at  once  appointed  to  be 
first  lieutenant  aboard  the  Alfred,  one  of  the  only  two  ships  belonging  to  the 
Congress ;  and  in  that  capacity  hoisted  with  his  own  hands  for  the  first  time  the 
flag  of  independent  America*     In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  by  his  activity 
and  success,  he  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  marine  committee,  and  from 
the  hands  of  the  president  received  a  captain's  commission.     In  the  end  of  the 
year  1777^  he  was  sent  to  France,  in  command  of  the  Rangier,  a  new  sloop  of 
war,  with  despatches  containing  an  account  of  the  victory  obtained  by  the 
colonists  at  Saratoga.     As  a  reward  for  the  important  services  he  had  already 
rendered  to  the  Americans,  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  be  promoted  to  the  » 
command  of  the  Indian,  a  fine  frigate  built  for  the  Congress  at  Amsterdam,  the 
Hanger,  at  the  same  time,  acting  under  his  orders ; .  but  the  American  oommis' 
sinners  at  Paris,  from  motives  of  policy,  assigned  the  Indian  over  to  the  king  of 
France.     Captain  Jones^  of  course,  remained  in  command  of  tlie  Ranger,  ^rith 
with  which  he  convoyed  a  fleet  of  merchant-men  to  Quiberon  Bay,  and  there, 
from  the  French  commandant,  received  the  first  salute  that  had  ever  been  given 
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to  the  American  flag.  Highly  indignant  at  the  resolution  taken  by  the  Mtiih 
government,  to  treat  every  colonist  who  supported  Congress  in  their  aims  at  in- 
dependence as  tnitorSy  and  emulous  of  the  eicploits  of  some  British  seamen  on 
the  American  coast,  Jones  soon  after  entered  the  Irish  channel,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  SSnd  of  April  came  to  anchor  in  the  Solnvay  firth,  almost  in  sight  of 
the  trees  \tfaich  sheltered  his  native  cottage.  The  place  must  have  awakened 
many  strange  associations ;  but  they  were  of  no  friendly  import  Witfi  durty- 
one  volunteers,  he  sailed  in  two  row  boats  for  the  English  side  of  the  fifth, 
with  intent  to  bum  the  shipping  (upwards  of  two  hundred  sail)  in  the  haibeur 
of  Whitehaven.  This  bold  and  ha2ardous  project  he  had  Certainly  executed,  if 
the  receding  tide  had  not  retarded  his  progress  so  much,  that  the  day  began  to 
dawn  before  he  reached  the  shore ;  as  it  was,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  had 
he  been  seconded  by  his  followers.  The  smaller  of  the  boats  he  sent  to  the 
north  oi  the  port,  to  set  fire  to  the  ships,  whilst  he  himself  passed  southwards  to 
secure  the  fort  The  morning  was  cold,  and  the  sentinels,  suspecting  nothing 
less  than  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  were  in  the  goard-room ;  a  drcumstance  of 
which  Jones  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage.  Glhnbing  up  by  the  shoulden 
of  one  of  his  men,  he  crept  through  one  of  the  embrasures,  and  was  promptly 
followed  by  all  his  company.  Making  fiist  the  door  of  Uie  guard-room,  he 
spiked  every  gun  on  the  fort,  thirty-six  in  number,  and,  without  having  hurt  a 
single  individual,  proceeded  to  join  the  party  who  had  it  in  charge  to  bom  the 
ahips.  A  false  alarm  had  deterred  this  party  *  from  executing  their  orders. 
Jones,  however,  proceeded  to  fire  the  ships  within  his  reach  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
were  by  this  time  alarmed,  and  hasting  to  the  protection  of  the  port;  and  he 
was  compelled  with  his  small  party  to  retreat,  after  having  set  fire  to  three  ships, 
one  of  which  only  was  totally  destroyed.  This  achievement  cannot  be  denied  the 
praise  of  singular  daring ;  yet  there  is  something  so  unnatural  in  making  war 
upon  one's  native  land,  and  especially  one's  native  city,  iinproving  all  the  know- 
ledge and  the  associations  of  early  yean  for  the  purposes  of  destruction,  that 
every  generous  mind  revolts  at  the  idea,  and  cannot  award  the  praise  which,  it 
may  be  admitted,  would  otherwise  be  due  to  the  undertaking.  But  this  attempt 
was  only  the  first  exploit  which  signalised  the  SSnd  of  ApriL  Early  in  the  fore- 
noon, be  landed  with  a  part  of  his  crew  at  St  Mary's  Isle,  on  the  Galloway 
coast,  the  beautiful  residence  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  whom  he  hoped  to  have  sur- 
prised, and  carried  off  a  prisoner  to  America,  that  he  might  serve  as  a  hostage 
for  the  security  of  such  of  the  colonists  as  should  fiiU  into  the  hands  of  the  Bti- 
tish.  Happily  for  his  lordship,  he  was  not  at  home,  and  Jones,  as  he  approadied 
the  house,  and  learned  that  there  were  only  ladies  within  it,  wished  to  return  to 
his  ship  without  farther  procedure  ;  but  his  followers  had  no  such  exalted  ideas. 
In  venturing  upon  an  undertaking  so  hazardous,  they  were  influenced  by  the 
hope  of  plunder,  which,  being  now  in  view,  they  refused  to  relinquish.  He 
succeeded,  however,  so  far,  that  they  agreed  to  ofier  no  violence  to  any  one,  that 
they  should  not  enter  the  house,  and  that  the  ofiioers,  having  made  their  demand, 
should  accept  of  what  might  he  put  into  their  hands  without  further  inquiry. 
These  stipulations  were  punctually  fulfilled ;  but  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
not  aware  of  them,  and,  terrified  for  their  lives,  were  glad  to  redeem  them  by 
•delivering  up  the  whole  family  plate,  which  was  carried  off  in  triumph  by  the 
sailors,  who  neither  understood  nor  cared  for  the  discredit,  which  it  brought  upon 
their  intrepid  commander  and  the  cause  they  served.  The  circumstance  was, 
as  he  probably  foresaw,  improved  with  great  efiTect  to  his  disadvantage.  To 
heighten  the  odium  of  the  afiair,  it  was  industriously  but  most  falsely  giten  out 
that  the  father  of  Jones  had  been  gardener  to  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  and  that  it 
was  from  this  circumstance  he  had  learned  all  the  localities  of  the  place,  which 
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eiuibled  him  to  commit  the  roihhery  inflfaoat  dangw  either  to  himielf  or  hit 
maraadSng  crew.  Not  one  of  Jones^a  relations  had  erer  been  in  the  fernoe  of 
lord  Selkirk;  and  he  showed  that  he  had  a  spirit  far  above  the  meannes  im* 
puted  to  him,  by  buying  the  whole  of  the  artides  from  the  captors,  who  claimed 
them  as  their  right  by  the  usages  of  war,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  restoring 
them,  in  their  original  packages,  to  the  noble  owner.  In  a  comspoBdence 
which  was  carried  on  between  Jones  and  lady  Selknrk  relative  to  the  affair,  her 
ladyship  most  gratefully  acknowledged  the  generosity  and  the  integrity  of  his 
character. 

But  these  exploits  on  shore  did  not  exhaust  the  good  fortune  <^'Jones.  The 
▼ery  next  day,  in  the  bay  of  Carrick  Fergus,  he  fell  in  with  the  Drake,  a  king's 
ship  of  twenty  guns,  and  after  a  despemte  resistance,  in  which  the  English  cap* 
tain  and  his  fbst  lieutenant  were  both  killed,  made  her  his  prize,  with  whidi, 
and  another  large  ship,  he  returned  to  Brest,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-eight 
days.  In  this  short  period,  besides  destroying  a  number  </  valuable  ships,  he 
had  thrown  the  coasts  both  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  into  the  deepest  consterna- 
tion. This  cruise,  short  as  it  was,  occasioned  the  British  government  immense 
sums  of  money  for  the  fortificatioft  of  harbours,  and  it  was  the  ostensible  cause 
of  embodying  the  Irish  volunteers,  a  measure  of  which  we  hare  yet  felt  only  a 
few  of  the  consequences. 

Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  success  that  had  attended  his  exertions,  Jones 
Was  now  subjected  to  no  small  degree  of  mortification.  As  a  token  of  good-will 
to  the  United  States,  the  French  ministry  had  promised  to  furnish  him  with  a 
ship,  aboard  of  which  he  was  to  hoist  the  American  flag ;  but  after  multiplied 
applications,  and  a  number  of  written  memorials,  the  engagement  seemed  to  be 
forgotten  or  disregarded.  Wearied  out  with  the  delays  and  apologies  which  he 
was  daily  recerving,  Jones  set  out  for  Paris  to  make  his  application  to  the 
Frendi  ministry  in  person,  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  the  command 
of  the  Duras^  a  ship  of  forty  guns,  the  name  of  which,  in  compliment  to  a  saying 
of  poor  Richard,  **  If  you  would  have  your  businen  done,  come  yourself,''  he 
changed  to  Le  bon  homme  Richard.  In  this  vessel,  badly  manned  and  poorly 
furnished,  Jones  sailed  with  a  little  squadron,  to  which  he  acted  as  commodore. 
This  squadron  consisted  of  the  Alliance,  of  thirty*six  guns,  the  Pallas  of  thirty- 
two,  the  Serf  of  eighteen,  the  Vengeance  of -twelre,  and  two  privateers,  who 
were  promised  their  share  of  the  prises  that  might  be  made.  Having  taken  a 
number  of  prises,  the  Alliance,  the  Serf,  and  the  privateers  deserted  liim,  in 
order  to  pursue  their  own  plans  singly.  The  courage  and  skill  of  the  oommo> 
dore,  however,  did  not  fonake  him,  and  after  again  alarming  the  coasts  of 
Ireland,  he  sailed  by  the  North  Sea  round  to  Leith,  in  the  roads  of  which  he 
appeared  with  his  own  ship,  the  Richard,  accompanied  by  the  Pallas  and  the 
Vengeance,  in  the  month  of  September,  evidently  determined  to  seize  upon  the 
guard  ship  and  two  cutters  that  lay  in  the  roads,  and  to  lay  Leith  and  periiape 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  under  contribution.  The  wind,  however,  which  was  fair 
when  he  made  his  appearance,  shifted  during  the  night,  and  the  next  day  he 
continued  working  up  the  firth  with  great  labour  and  slow  progress.  While  he 
was  thus  employed,  a  boat  from  the  shore,  sent  out  by  an  official  character,  who 
mistook  his  ships  for  British,  informed  Jones  that  he  was  greatly  afraid  of  a 
Tisit  from  that  desperate  buccaneer  Paul  Jones,  and  begging  that  he  would  send 
him  some  powder  and  shot.  Highly  amused  with  his  mistake,  the  good* 
humoured  republican  sent  him  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  with  a  civil  answer  to 
quiet  his  fears,  and  a  modest  apology  for  not  including  shot  in  the  present  he 
had  sent  him.  In  the  mean  time  he  relaxed  nothing  in  his  exertions  to  come  at 
the  ships  of  war  in  the  roads^  and  other  two  tadcs  would  have  laid  him  along* 
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side  of  Ui«m,  when  a  ladden  gale  of  irind  sweeping  down  the  firdi  soak  one  of 
his  prisesy  and  carried  his  squadron  irresistibly  out  to  sea.  The  captains  of  the 
Pallas  and  Vengeance  were  so  much  dejected  at  this  accident^  that  they  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  renew  the  attempt  His  little  squadron  shortly  after 
fell  in  with  the  homeward4>ound  Baltic  fleet^  under  convoy  of  his  majesty's  ships 
the  Serapis  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough.  A  most  desperate  engagement 
ensoedy  in  which  Jones  dispUyed  the  moat  consummate  skill,  dauntiess  intrspid- 
ity,  and  the  most  perfect  presence  of  mind.  The  batUe  was  obstinately  con- 
tested ;  but  the  Counteas  of  Scarborough  was  at  last  obliged  to  strike  to  the 
Pallas,  and  the  Serapis  to  the  Bon  Homme  ilichaid,  whicK  was  so  shattered  in 
the  action,  that  next  morning,  after  all  hands  had  left  her,  she  went  to  the  botr 
torn.  Though  the  Serapis  was  nearly  in  the  nme  condition,  Jones  hoisted  his  flag 
aboard  of  her,  and  under  jury  masU,  with  some  difficulty,  steered  her  along  with 
bis  other  priases  into  the  TexeL  He  now  used  all  his  influence  with  the  tVendi 
court  to  have  his  prisoneri  exchanged  against  American  prisoners  in  England, 
in  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  succeeding  to  the  utmost  of  his  wishei,  reoeiring, 
in  a  short  time  afiter,  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  American  minister 
at  Paris,  which  informed  him,  *'  that  he  (Fran!(lin)  had  just  completed  the  noUe 
work,  which  he  (Jones)  had  so  nobly  begun,  by  giving  liberty  to  all  the  Ameri- 
cans that  then  languished  in  England."  The  French  ambaasador  at  the  Hague 
was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  communicate  to  commodore  Jones,  the  high 
sense  which  his  majesty,  the  king  of  France,  entertained  of  his  merits,  and  the 
personal  esteem  he  bore  for  his  character,  and,  especially,  for  his  disinterested 
humanity. 

Jones  now  took  the  command  of  the  Alliance,  the  captain  of  which  had  been 
flummoned  to  Paris  to  answer  for  his  insubordination,  in  deserting  the  coouno- 
dore  on  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  but  his  situation  was  now  perilous  in  the  extremei 
Summoned  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  English  government  as  a 
pirate  and  a  rebel,  the  Dutch  were  constrained  to  order  him  out  to  sea,  where 
an  English  squadron  was  watching  to  intercept  him.  From  this  dilemma  he 
could  have  been  saved  by  accepting  of  a  commission  from  the  king  of  France, 
whose  ambassador  earnestly  pressed  him  to  adopt  that  alternative ;  but  he  thought 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  decline  the  ofler,  and  determined,  at  whatever 
hazard,  to  abide  by  and  support  the  flag  of  the  country  which  he  hud,  upon  the 
maturest  reflection,  adopted.  "  Fortune  favours  the  brave  **  is  a  maxim  we  see 
every  day  exemplified.  Jones  weighed  anchor  and  escaped  through  the  straits 
of  Dover,  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  English  men-of-war,  all  of  which  had 
strict  orders  to  secure  him,  and  were,  besides,  inflamed  against  him  in  a  high 
degree  from  the  repeated  defeats  that  British  ships  had  sustained  at  his  hands. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  he  sailed  with  important  despatches  ibr 
America  in  the  ship  Ariel,  and  by  the  way  meeting  an  English  ship  of  twenty 
guns,  engaged  her,  and  with  his  usual  gallantry  made  her  his  prise.  The 
king  of  France  had,  previously  to  this,  testified  his  approbation  of  Jones^  ser- 
vices, by  presenting  him  witli  a  superb  gold-hilted  sword ;  and  a  letter  from  the 
French  minister.  M.  de  Sartine,  was  now  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  requesting  liberty  *'  to  decorate  that  brave  officer  with  the  cross 
of  the  order  of  military  merit."  The  letter  was  laid  before  Congress,  and,  a 
law  acceding  to  the  proposal  being  passed  on  the  S7th  of  February,  he  was  fw- 
mally  invested  by  the  chevalier  de  la  LfUaeme,  at  a  public  fete  given  to  the 
members  of  that  body.  Congress,  in  the  month  of  April  following,  on  the 
report  of  a  committee,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chevalier  John  Paul  Jones, 
''  for  the  zeal,  prudence,  and  intrepidity,  with  which  he  had  sustained  the 
honour  of  the  American  flag,  for  his  bold  and  successful  enterprises  to  rede 
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from  captivity  thoie  dibeiis  of  America  who  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  general  for  the  good  conduct- and  eminent  services  by  which  he 
had  added  lustre  to  his  character  and  to  the  arms  of  America."  No  farther 
opportunity  for  distinguishing  himself  occurred  during  the  war ;  but,  afler  its 
conclusion^  Congress,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude,  had  a  gold  medal  struck 
with  appropriate  devices  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  valour,  and  the  singu- 
lar services  he  had  performed  for  the  States. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  chevalier  Jones,  being  charged  with  a  mission  to  the 
court  of  Denmark,  sailed  for  that  country  in  the  month  of  November,  and  pass- 
ing through  Paris  on  his  way,  he  was  strongly  solicited  by  the  agents  of  Russia 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Russian  Aaet  in  the  Black  Sea.  This  he  declined, 
but  he  was  scarce  arrived  at  Copenhagen,  when  the  empress  Catharine,  sent 
him,  by  a  special  messenger,  an  urgent  invitation  to  visit  St  Petersburg. 
Afier  what  he  had  performed,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  chevalier  Jones 
had  not  felt  some  reluctance  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Russia,  where  every 
maxim  by  which  he  had  been  guided  during  his  exertions  for  liberty  behoved 
to  be  revened,  and  where,  instead  of  being  directed  by  the  united  voice  of  an 
intelligent  people,  he  must  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  single  will  of  a  despot 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  despotism,  tliat  the  despot,  once  established,  has 
the  means  of  connipting  and  enslaving  even  the  most  generous  minds.  The  ch»> 
valier  Jones  saw  many  reasons  for  declining  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Catha- 
rine ;  but,  flattered  by  her  attention  and  Idnd  ofTen,  he  thought  he  could  not 
do  less  than  to  wait  upon  and  thank  her  in  person  for  her  friendly  intentioni» 
For  this  purpose  he  set  out  instantly  from  Copenhagen,  by  the  way  of  Sweden, 
but  at  Oushelham  found  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  blocked  up  by  the  ice.  After 
making  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reach  Finland  by  the  islands,  he  con- 
ceived a  plan  for  effecting  his  progress  by  doubling  the  ice  to  the  southward. 
With  this  view  he  sailed  firom  Oushelham  in  a  boat  thirty  feet  long,  followed 
by  a  smaller  one  that  might  be  hauled  over  the  ice,  but  told  none  of  those  who 
accompanied  him  what  were  his  intentions.  Having  set  out  early  in  the  morw 
ning,  he  had  by  the  evening  got  nearly  opposite  Stockholm,  when,  instead  of 
landing  as  the  boatmen  expected,  he  drew  out  a  pair  of  pistok  and  ordered 
them  to  proceed  in  the  direction  he  had  previously  determined  upon.  Resis- 
tance with  a  man  of  the  chevaliei^s  character  was  probably  judged  by  the  simple 
boatmen  to  be  in  vain  ;  and  following  his  orders,  with  a  fair  wind  they  expected 
to  reach  the  coast  of  Finland  by  the  morning.  An  impenetrable  bar  of  ice, 
however,  defied  all  their  efforts,  nor  from  the  state  of  the  weather  was  it  possible 
for  them  to  return.  Their  only  resource  was  to  sail  for  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
which  they  did,  steering  at  night  by  a  pocket  compass,  lighted  by  the  lamp  of 
the  chevalier's  carriage,  and  in  four  days,  having  lost  the  smaller  of  their  boats, 
landed  at  Revel  in  Livonia.  The  chevalier  hasted  from  Revel  to  St  Peters- 
burg, where  he  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception,  and,  unable  any  longer 
to  hold  out  against  the  kind  wishes  of  the  empress,  entered  into  her  service, 
without  any  stipulations  but  that  he  should  not  be  at  any  time  condemned  with- 
out being  heard.  Invested  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  he  proceeded  without 
delay  to  take  the  command  of  a  fleet  stationed  at  the  Liman  or  mouth  of  the 
'Dnieper,  destined  to  oppose  the  Turkish  fleet  under  the  capitan  PachsL  He 
hoisted  his  flag  as  commander  of  Uiis  fleet  on  the  36th  of  May,  1788,  on  board 
the  Vlodimer,  and  was  supported  by  a  flotiUa  under  the  prince  of  Nassau,  and 
a  number  of  land  troops  under  prince  Potemkin.  Throughout  this  campaig^n, 
though  it  produced  little  that  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  historian,  the  cheva- 
lier Jones  had  many  opportunities  of  displaying  his  professional  skill  and  the 
singular  intrepidity  of  his  character;   out  mean  jealousy  and  the  malignant 
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.cabaUiog  of  hMrtleii  and  nairofv^rainded  ooiurtien,  denied  hmi  the  iMll-«anied 
praite  that  wai  due  to  hit  lervioas.     Ho  wat,  however,  on  his  retvm  to  8t 
Fetenbuig,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fidelity,  inviested  with  the  order  of 
St  Anne,  and  informed,  that  in  a  shwt  time  he  woold  be  called  to  perform  a 
part  in  serrioes  of  much  greater  importance.     He  had  seen  enough  of  the  Rue- 
sians,  howcTor,  and  disgusted  with  the  sordid  selfishness  and  the  low  sensuality 
that  reigned  in  the  court  of  Catharine,  took  leaire  of  her  dominions,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1789.   The  remainder  of  his  days  he  spent  pardy  in  Holland 
and  partly  in  France,  deroting  his  leisure  horns  to  the  arrangement  of  his 
affiiirs,  and  to  the  preparation  of  papers  which  might  exhibit  his  character  and 
his  services  in  their  true  light  to  posterity.     He  alio  made  a  large  collection  of 
important  documents  relating  to  the  public  transactions  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  which  will  be  at  some  future  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  given  to  enrich 
the  history  of  the  important  period  in  which  be  lived.     He  was  seised  with 
,  water  in  the  chest,  and  died  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  July,  1793.     As  the  laws 
relative  to  the  interment  of  calvinists  or  heretics  were  not  then  abolished  in 
France,  application  was  nude  to  the  national  assembly,  which  gave  free  liberty 
for  his  being  buried  with  all  puUic  honours,  and  ordered  a  deputation  of  their 
number  to  attend,  one  of  whom  pronounced  an  elegant  eu^gium  upon  his  ohap- 
racter  over  his  grave.     He  left  among  his  papers  a  copious  memoir  of  his  life 
written  with  his  own  hand,  which  his  friends,  it  has  been  said,  had  It  in  contem- 
plation to  publish.     We  cannot  doubt  but  that  its  publication  would  add  to  the 
history  of  that  important  era  many  valuable  notices,  and  be  hailed  by  the  public 
as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  general  stock  of  literature.     From  the 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  which  we  have  given,  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
appreciate  the  character  of  Paul  Jones,  which,  in  his  own  country,  has  been 
misrepresented  by  prejudice.     That  he  was  a  naval  genius  of  the  fint  order,  his 
actioqs  abundantly  demonstrated.     He  was  the  man  who  first  fiung  upon  the 
winds  the  flag  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  graced  it  by  a  succession  of  rictoriet, 
all  of  which  were  relatively  of  the  most  splendid  character.     Unlike  the  vaunted 
achievements  of  single  ships  belonging  to  the  same  nation  in  the  late  war,  every 
one  of  which  possessed  a  vast  superiority  of  men  and  of  metal,  Jones  accomplished 
his  purposes  with  means,  to  all  appearance,  inadequate  to  the  end,  his  ships 
being  often  half  rotten,  only  half  provided  in  necessaries,  and  his  sailors  of  the 
most  motley  description.     In  every  battle  which  he  fought,  superior  skill  and 
superior  bravery  were  the  evident  sources  of  rictory,*-*and  victoiry,  be  it  lemeni- 
bcffed,  was  his  uniform  attendant     Nor  can  the  circumstance  which  has  been  eo 
often  urged  against  him,  that  of  turning  his  arms  against  his  native  country, 
detract,  in  the  smallest  degree,  from  his  merit     He  was,  be  it  remembered,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  regular  colonist  of  America,  and  was,  therefore, 
no  more  liable  to  this  charge,  than  was  any  other  individual  out  of  ail  the  thou- 
•aands  who  at  first  took  yp  arms  against  Great  Britain,  and  eventually  constituted 
the  American  republic. 


KAY,  John,  long  well-known  in  Edinburgh  as  a  miniatnre*painter  and  cari- 
caturist, and  almost  the  only  artist  of  the  latter  kind  produced  in  Scotland,  was 
bom  in  April,  1743,  at  a  place  called  Gibraltar,  near  Dalkeith.  His  father, 
and  an  uncle  named  Norman,  were  both  stone-masons,  and  he  waa  hinmlf  de»> 
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lined  to  follow  the  fiiune  profbasion.  Having  lost  hit  father,  however,  in  hie 
eighth  year,  thia  tcheme  wai  given  up,  and  he  was  placed  with  lome*  relations 
of  his  motlier  in  Leith,  who,  it  appeals,  treated  the  poor  orplian  boy  with  great 
cruelty — almost  to  the  haaard  of  his  life.  He  also  was  oftener  than  onoe^  while 
in  this  situation,  in  danger  of  drowning  in  Leith  harbour. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  placed  by  his  motlier  with  a  barber  in  Dal- 
keithy  whom  he  served  for  six  years ;  be  then  set  up  in  Edinburgh,  having 
first  paid  about  forty  pounds  to  the  society  of  surgeon-borbecs  for  the  freedom  of 
the  corpoxation,  and  soon  after  married  a  young  woman,  by  whom  he  had  eleven 
children,  all  of  whom  long  predeceased  bimeelf.  The  trade  of  a  barber  was 
ihen  more  lucrative,  and  consequently  nU>re  dignified  than  latterly.  Kay  bad 
good  employment  in  dressing  the  wip,  and  trimming  the  heads,  of  a  certain 
number  of  gentlemen  every  morning,  all  of  whom  paid  him  a  certain  annual 
sum  (generally  about  four  guineas,)  for  his  trouble.  Among  his  customers  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  old  Jacobite  country  gentleman,  Mr  Nisbet  of  Dirleton,  who 
took  a  great  fancy  for  him,  and  frequently  took  him  to  the  country,  to  the  great 
injury  of  his  business^  Kay  had,  even  in  his  boyhood,  when  residing  in  Leith, 
manifested  a  turn  for  sketching  familiar  objects,  such  as  horses,  dogs,  ships,  &c, 
using  chalk  or  coal,  and  tracing  his  delineations  on  sudi  pieces  of  dead  wall  as 
presented  a  large  enough  ground  Now  and  then,  in  later  life,  he  had  made 
some  attempts  in  miniatures  and  pencil  sketches.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that,  finding  this  talent  within  himself,  and  encouraged  by  a  man  of  rank  in 
developing  it,  he  found  some  difficulty  in  restraining  himself  to  the  humble 
career  which  destiny  seemed  to  have  marked  out  for  him.  At  Mr  Nisbet's 
country-seat,  he,  for  the  first  time  found  proper  opportunities  and  proper  materials 
for  his  favourite  study ;  while  any  compimetious  visitings  he  might  feel  as  to  the 
danger  to  which  he  thus  exposed  the  permanent  livelihood  oi  himself  and  family, 
were  laid  to  rest  by  the  kindness  of  his  patron,  who,  in  the  meantune,  sent  money 
to  support  his  domestic  establishment  in  Edinburgh,  and  promised  speedily  to 
obtain  for  him  some  permanent  provision,  which  should  render  him  independent 
of  business.  Unfortunately,  in  1783,  Mr  Nisbet  died,  without  having  executed 
his  kind  intention ;  and  Mr  Kay  was  left  in  somewhat  awkward  circumstances, 
having,  as  it  were,  fallen  to  the  ground  between  certainty  and  hope.  The  heir, 
however,  so  far  repaired  the  omission  of  his  predecessor,  as  to  settle  an  annuity 
of  twenty  pounds  upon  Kay  for  life. 

He  now  began  efibctually  to  follow  out  his  bent  for  liauiing  and  etching,  and, 
after  a  few  triak,  abandoned  his  trade  as  a  barber.  In  1784,  he  published  his 
first  caricature,  which  represented  a  half-erased  Jacobite  gentleman,  named  laird 
Kobertson,  who  was  wont  to  amuse  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  by  cutting  caricatured 
resemblances  of  public  characters,  which  he  fixed  on  the  head  of  his  stick,  and 
whose  figure  was  perfectly  known  to  all  the  inhabitants.  The  portrait,  accord- 
ingly, excited  some  attention,  and  the  author  was  induced  to  attempt  others. 
The  style  assumed  by  Mr  Kay  was  the  stippled  or  dotted  style,  and  nothing 
could  equal  the  felicity  of  the  likeness.  From  that  time  forward,  till  he  was  about 
eighty  years  of  age,  this  untutored  son  of  genius  pursued  his  vocation,  taking  ofl^, 
one  sdfter  another,  the  whole  of  the  public  and  eccentric  persons  who  appeared 
in  the  Scottish  capital,  and  occasionally  caricaturing  any  jocular  incident  that 
happened  to  attract  attention.  To  speidc  of  his  portraits  as  caricatures  is  doing 
them  signal  injustice.  They  were  the  most  exact  and  faithful  likenesses  that 
could  have  been  represented  by  any  mode  of  art  He  drew  the  man  as  he 
walked  the  street  every  day :  his  gait,  his  costume,  every  peculiarity  of  his 
appearance,  done  to  a  point,  and  no  defect  perceptible  except  the  stifliiess  of  the 
figures.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  rather  resembled  one  of  the  prosopo- 
ni  S  N 
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graphiMM  or  apographs  of  modem  timet,  than  a  liying  artitt  tnifting  to  hia  eye 
and  hand*  Henoe,  nothing  can  be  more  valuable  in  the  way  of  engrared  por- 
trait!, than  hii  repreeentationfl  of  the  dittinguished  men  who  adonied  Edinhingh 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century — ^the  Blain,  the  Smithe,  and  the 
Robertsons.  It  was  only  in  certain  instances  that  his  productions  could  be  con- 
sidered as  caricatures,  namely,  in  those  combinations  by  which  he  meant  to  bur- 
lesque any  ridiculous  public  transaction :  and  even  here,  his  likenesMS  displayed 
all  his  usual  correctness.  During  a  considerable  part  of  his  career,  Mr  Kay  was 
a  professed  caricaturist,  and  executed  some  specimens  which,  for  delicacy  and 
finish,  woyld  surprise  such  individuals  as  have  only  been  accuitomed  to  inspect 
his  published  etchings.  It  is  said,  that  his  only  fault  in  this  capacity,  was  a  rigid 
and  unl>ending  adherence  to  likeness — a  total  want  of  the  courtly  system  {mvo- 
tised,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  by  Lawrence  and  other  fiishionable  painters. 
Once,  it  is  related,  he  was  ''  trytted*'  with  an  exceedingly  ill-looking  man,  modi 
pimpled,  who,  to  add  to  the  distresses  of  the  artist,  came  accompanied  by  a  fair 
nymph  to  whom  he  was  about  to  be  married.  Honest  Kay  did  all  he  could  in 
favour  of  this  gentleman,  so  far  as  omitting  the  ravages  of  bacchanalianism  would 
go ;  but  still  he  could  not  satisfy  his  customer,  who  earnestly  appealed  to  his 
inamorata  as  to  the  injustice  which  he  conceived  to  be  done  to  him,  and  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  likeness,  for  so  he  termed  the  flattery  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  necessary.  Quite  tired  at  length  with  this  literally  ugly  customer, 
and  greatly  incensed,  the  miniaturist  exclaimed,  with  an  execration,  that  he 
would  "  paint  every  plook  in  the  puppy's'face :  would  that  please  him  !**  It  is 
needless  to  remarl^  that  in  tliis,  as  in  other  instances,  Mr  Kay  lost  by  hia 
unbending  accuracy  of'delineation. 

During  almost  the  whole  of  his  career  as  an  artist,  Mr  Kay  had  a  small  print- 
shop  in  the  Parliament  Square,  the  window  of  which  was  usually  stuck  full  of  hia 
productions.  He  etched  in  all  nearly  nine  hundred  plates,  forming  a  complete 
record  of  the  public  characteis,  of  every  grade  and  kind,  including  many  dis- 
tinguished strangers,  who  made  a  figure  in  Edinburgh  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  city  in  the  empire  can  boast  of  so  curious  a 
dironicle.  From  the  first  to  the  last,  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  hia 
style.  After  forty  years'  experience,  he  was  just  as  deficient  in  grouping,  and 
other  acquired  gifts  in  the  art,  as  when  he  first  b^^an  to  use  the  graver.  I| 
would  almost  appear  as  if  nature  had  designed  him  for  that  peculiar  style  alone , 
in  which  he  so  much  excelled  all  other^men,  and  had  denied  him  every  common 
efibct  of  his  art,  which  other  men  generally  attain  with  ease. 

In  a  profile  of  himself,  executed  about  the  year  1786,  Mr  Kay  appears  with 
a  handsome  aquiline  countenance,  of  much  delicacy  and  ingenuity  of  expres- 
sion. .  In  his  latter  days,  when  the  writer  of  this  notice  first  saw  him,  he  was  a 
slender  but  straight  old^man,  of  middle  siae,  and  usually  dressed  in  a  garb  of 
antique  cut ;  of  simple  habits,  and  quiet,  unassuming  manners.  His  head  was  of 
a  singular  structure,  presenting  a  very  remarkable  protuberance  in  the  forehead, 
where  phrenologists,  we  believe,  place  the  organs  of  observation  :  in  Kay,  the 
profile  of  this  feature  formed  the  arc  of  a  perfect  drcle,  beginning  under  the 
hair,  and  terminating  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  According  to  the  information  of 
his  widow,  (a  second  spouse,  whom  he  married  in  1787,)  he  cared  for,  and  could 
settle  at  no  employment,  except  that  of  etching  likenesses.  He  would  suddenly 
quit  his  lucrative  employment  in  miniature-drawing,  in  order  to  commit 
some  freak  of  his  fancy  to  copper,  from  which,  perhaps,  no  profit  was  to  be 
hoped  for.  It  was  the  conviction  of  this  lady,  that,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  more  productive  art,  he  would  soon  have  acquired  a  competency. 

Mr  Kay  died  in  his  house  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh^  some  time  in  tlie 
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year  1830.  Il  was  the  intention  of  the  late  Mr  Archibald  Constable,  bookieller, 
to  purchase  the  copper-phtei  of  his  works,  and  republish  them  in  a  systematic 
form,  with  memoirs  and  notes  refenring  to  the  characters ;  but  the  failure  of  the 
house  with  which  that  individual  was  connected,  prevented  the  design  from  being 
carried  into  execution.  Such  a  work  would  have  been  of  great  local  interest, 
even  in  a  generation  comparatirely .  unacquainted  with  the  subjects  of  the  prints. 

KEILL,  Jambs,  a  physician  and  philosopher  of  eminence,  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  celebrated  person  whose  memoir  follows  this  in  alphabetical  order, 
was  bom  in  Scotland,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1673.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  Edinburgh,  afterwards  studying  the  sciences  and  languages  at  Leyden 
and  other  continental  universities.  On  his  return  to  Britain,  he  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  aoquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,,  studying  the  science 
practically,  by  constant  attendance  at  the'dissJecting  rooms.  Having  accustomed 
himself  to  deliver  his  opinions  on  anatomy  privately  to  his  friends,  he  at  last 
undertook  public  tuition,  and  delivered,  with  considerable  applause,  lectures 
on  anatomy,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  the  latter  of  whidi  universities  he 
was  presented  with  the  degree'  of  doctor  of  medicine.  In  1698,  he  translated 
from  the  French,  Lemery's  Course  of  Chemistry,  and  soon  after  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  **  An  account  of  the  death  and  dissection  of  John 
Bayles  of  Northampton,  reputed  to  have  been  one  hundred,  and  thirty  years  old."* 
To  Na  36 1  of  the  same  journal,  he  gave  **  De  viribus  cordis  epistola."  In  1708, 
he  published  *'  An  account  of  animal  secretion,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
human  body,  and  muscular  motion."  On  the  subject  of  animal  secretion,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the 'fluids  of  the  animal  body  are  separated  from  the  blood, 
he  undertakes  to  show :  I.  How  they  are  formed  in  the  blood  bef(»e  they  come 
to  the  place'  appointed  for  secretion ;  3.  In  what  manner  they  are  separated 
from  the  blood  by  the  glands.  Upon  the  former  head  he  shows,  that  the  blood 
consists  of  a  simple  fluid,  in  which  swim  corpusdes  of  various  figures  and  mag- 
nitudes, and  endued  wiUi  different  degrees  of  attractive  force.  Hence  he  con- 
cludes, that  of  such  particles  as  the  blood  consists  of,  must  the  fluids  be  com- 
posed, which  are  drawn  from  it  This  he  proceeds  to  show  to  be  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  actually  so  in  several  secretions.  From  this  principle,  that  the  blood 
consists  of  cwpusdes  of  various  figures  and  magnitudes,  and  endued  with  various 
degrees  of  attractive  power,  &c,  he  attempts  to  show  the  force  of  the  air  upon 
the  blood,  in  breathing,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  by  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
the  cohesion  of  the  globules  of  the  blood  is  dissolved.  After  this»  he  shows  how 
the  union  of  the  attractive  particles  is  hindered  near  the  heart,  and  that  the 
particles  whidi  unite  first,  after  the  blood  is  thrown  out  of  the  great  artery, 
must  be  such  as  have  the  strongest  attractive  force ;  and  that  such  as  have  the 
least,  must  unite  last;  and  all  the  intermediate  ones  according  to  their  respective 
attractive  power."^  Besides  this  work,  Keill  published  **  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body,"  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  and  in  1717,  **  Essays  on  several  parts  of 
the  Human  Economy."  He  appears  to  have  g^ven  up  public  tuition,  and  some 
time  previously  to  the  publication  of  his  last  work,  to  have  established  himself  as 
a  practising  physician  at  Northampton,  where  he  gained  considerable  fortune  and 
reputation,  and  remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  July  16,  1719, 
from  a  cancer  in  his  mouth.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Giles,  where 
his  brother  John,  to  whom  he  left  his  property,  erected  a  handsome  monument 
to  his  memory. 

KEILL,  John,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  of  December, 

'  FWL  Tram.,  xxv.  2,  847. 

*  Martin's  Biogniphia  Philosopliim,  460. 
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1671.'  He  noeiTed  the  rudiinentf  of  edncaUon  in  tlie  achoob  of  hit  natiwe 
city,  and  remained  at  the  Edinburgh  uniirenity  until  he  mm  enabled  to  take 
the  degree  of  roaster  of  art&  He  early  displayed  a  genius  and  predilection  for 
mathematics,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  study  the  science,  along  with  the 
Newtonian  system  of  philosophy,  under  Dr  Gregory.  When,  in  the  year  1694, 
Gregory  went  to  try  his  fortune  in  England,  Keill  followed  him,  and  cootriTed 
along  with  him  to  find  admission  to  Oxford,  where  -he  held  one  of  the  Scottish 
exhibitions  in  Bdiiol  college.  Keill  made  his  first  appearance  before  the  sden- 
tific  world  in  his  "  Examination  of  Dr  Burnett  Theory  of  the  Earth,  together 
with  some  remarks  on  Mr  Whiston's  new  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  published  at 
Oxfoard  in  the  year  1698.  Any  **  Theory  of  the  Earth,''  or  acooont  of  its  lor- 
niation  and  state,  in  anticipation  of  the  discovery  of  iads  to  support  it,  always 
foims  a  firuitful  subject  of  debate ;  but  Burnet's  Theory  afiTorded  more  ample  field 
for  censure  than  any  other  which  pretended  to  support  from  the  enlightened 
doctrines  of  modem  philosophy.  The  giand  outlines  of  his  theory  were  of 
themselfes  sufficiently  imaginatire,  and  iheir  efiect  was  increased  by  the  ourioos 
speculations  with  which  he  filled  up  the  minor  details  of  his  edifice.  He  sup- 
poses the  earth  to  have  been  originally  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  fluid  matter,  of 
which  the  heavier  portions  fell  to  the  centre,  forming  there  a  dense  body,  sur- 
rounded and  coated  by  lighter  bodies,  while  the  water — ^the  lightest  of  all  the 
heterogeneous  mass,  remained  on  the  outside  of  the  ivhole.  The  air  and  other 
celestial  fluids  floated  round  this  body :  while  between  it  and  the  water  was 
gradually  formed  a  coat  of  unctuous  or  oily  matter,  higher  than  water.  Upon 
this  unctuous  coat,  certain  impure  particles  which  had  at  first  been  mingled  with 
the  air,  descended,  and  floating  about  covered  the  surface,  forming  a  shell 
over  the  water,  which  became  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  crust  thus  formed  was 
level  and  uniform,  without  hill  or  vale;  so  it  remained  for  about  sixteen  cen- 
turies, until  the  heat  of  the  sun  having  cracked  it  in  divers  places,  the  water 
rushed  forth,  causing  the  general  deluge.  This  water  found,  however,  a  means 
of  partially  subsiding,  betwixt  the  broken  masses  of  the  crust,  and  thus  leaving 
the  globe  in  the  state  of  ocean,  hill,  and  valley. 

Keill,  who,  besides  being  a  man  of  accurate  science,  was  a  person  of  clear 
good  sense  and  critical  acumen,  saw  clearly  the  evil  done  to  science,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  suppositions  which  have  a  fully  greater  chance  of  being  wrong  than 
of  being  right,  while  the  richness  of  the  doctor's  imagination,  and  the  poetic 
beauty  of  his  language  and  illustration,  did  not  prote<:t  his  principles  from  a 
subjection  to  the  strict  rules  of  logic  Keill's  book  is  iiill  of  the  clear  aigumenta- 
tion  of  a  man  who  is  rather  formed  to  correct  and  check  the  discoveries  of  othen, 
than  to  allow  his  invention  to  stray  so  iar  as  to  make  any  of  his  own.  He  occa- 
sionally condescends  to  use  demonstration,  while,  well  knowing  that  there  may  be 
positions  against  which  the  gravity  of  an  argument  is  misapplied,  he  makes  very 
frequent  use  of  sarcasm,  a  power  of  which  he  is  an  accomplished  and  apt  hand- 
ler. Most  of  the  vigour  of  the  attack  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  theory  are  found  inconsistent  with  each  other,  without 
any  very  extensive  reference  to  other  authority.  **  After  this  fashion,"  says 
Keill,  after  giving  an  outline  of  Burnet's  first  formation  of  the  earth,  **  has  the 
theorist  formed  his  antediluvian  habitable  world,  whidi  doth  not  much  differ 
from  the  Cartesian  method  of  making  the  earth  :  only  Des  Cartes,  being  some- 
what wiser  than  the  theorist,  would  not  allow  the  outward  crust,  within  whose 
bowels  the  waters  were  shut  up,  to  be  a  habitable  earth,  knowing  well  that 
neither  man  nor  beast  could  live  long  without  water.  But  he  made  the  crust 
first  be  broken,  and  the  waters  flow  out,  before  he  placed  any  inluibitants  on  it. 
1  Martin's  Biographia  PhiloSQphica,  457. 
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Anotlier  sma]!  difftrenoe  betwixt  the  twohypotheees  is,  thftt  Monsieur  Des  Cartes 
never  thought  of  making  the  exterior  orb  of  oily  liquids,  which  the  theorist  as- 
serts to  be  absolotely  necessary  towards  the  formation  of  the  crust ;  for  if  it 
were  not,  says  he,  for  the  oily  liquor  whidi  swims  upon  the  surface  of  the  abyss, 
the  particles  of  earth  which  fell  through  the  air  had  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and 
had  neror  formed  the  exterior  orb  of  earth.  But  notwithstanding  this,  I  be- 
lieve it  may  be  easily  made  ^erident  (though  neither  of  these  systems  is  true), 
that  the  theorist's  hypothesis  is  the  worse  of  the  two,  which  I  will  prove  from 
his  own  concessions :  for  he  has  already  owned  that  the  oily  liquor  is  mudi 
lighter  than  the  watery  orb.  He  has  mentioned  also,  that  the  terrestrial  par- 
tides  when  falling  from  the  air,  if  the  orb  were  only  water,  would  sink  to  the 
bottom ;  and  therefore  these  particles  must  be  heavier  than  water.  FVom  thence 
I  think  it  does  necessarily  follow,  that  these  terrestrial  partides  must  also 
be  heavier  than  the  oily  fluid,  whidi  is  lighter  than  water,  and  therefore 
they  will  more  easily  descend  through  it  than  they  did  through  water,  it 
being  well  known  that  there  are  several  bodies  which  will  swim  in  water,  but 
sink  in  oiL*** 

Proceeding  on  such  positions,  Keill  destroys  what  has  been  raised  by  his 
adversary,  wisely  substituting  nothing  in  its  stead,  except  what  experiment  and 
demonstration  support ;  the  general  aim  of  the  principles  he  espouses  being, 
that,  excepting  in  so  far  as  we  know  by  experiment  the  operation  of  nature,  we 
roust  take  the  cosmc^ony  of  the  earth,  either  literally  as  we  find  it  laid  down 
in  holy  writ,  or,  admitting  our  inability  to  penetrate  into  its  secrets,  be  content 
with  what  is  afforded  us  by  experience,  demonstration,  and  rational  or  certain 
deduction.  Whiston,  in  his  **  New  Theory  of  the  Earth,  from  its  original  to 
the  consummation  of  all  things,"  maintained,  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  did  not  give  a  philosophical  account  of  the  formation  of  the  universe, 
but  that  it  was  merely  intended,  in  the  most  simple  and  inteUigible  manner,  to 
give  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  globe  we  inliabit ;  that  before  being 
brought  into  existence  as  an  inhabited  world,  it  had  been  a  comet,  which  being 
subject  to  perpetual  reverses  from  heat  to  cold,  became  by  the  alternate  congeal- 
ing and  melting  of  its  sur&oe,  covered  with*  a  coat  of  heterogeneous  matter  or  a 
chaos,  within  which  the  solid  nudeus  formed  a  great  burning  globe.  This 
great  mass  of  matter,  as  the  eccentricities  of  its  orbit  decreased,  became  more 
nearly  drcular,  and  the  materials  ranging  themselves  according  to  their  gravi- 
ties, assumed  at  the  period  of  the  *'  creation  "  the  forms  of  earth,  water,  and  air. 
If  this  theory  does  not  possess  any  recommendation  to  our  belief  superior  to 
that  claimed  by  Burnet,  its  author  had  at  least  the  art,  to  found  a  greater  num- 
ber of  his  conclusions  on  experiments,  and  to  deduce  others  in  a  less  imagina- 
tive manner.  Keill  treats  this  adversary  with  more  respect  than  he  affords  to 
the  theoretic  Burnet,  seldom  proring  his  positions  *'  impossible,'*  and  generally 
contenting  himself  with  being  sceptical ;  he  alloivs  that  the  author  **  has  made 
greater  discoveries,  and  proceeded  on  more  philosophical  principles  than  all  the 
theorists  before  him  have  done." 

Eeill's  small  work  is  often  referred  to  as  authority  by  geologists  and  natural 
philosophers ;  it  contains  many  experimental  calculations,  among  which  is  that 
estimate  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  on  which  Breislak  in  later  times  founded  his 
celebrated  calculation,  that  there  never  could  have  been  a  suifident  quantity  of 
water  in  and  about  our  globe  to  have  kept  the  matter  of  it  at  any  time  in  solu- 
tion. It  was  considered  by  many,  that  Keill  had  used  the  venerable  doctor 
Burnet,  much  his  elder  in  years,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  esteemed  for  his  private 
virtues,  with  too  much  asperity  and  unbecoming  sarcasm.  It  appears  that  Uie 
*  Examination,  37,  38. 
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rMpeciife  theorifti  answered  the  attack,  although  in  what  manner  we  have  heen 
unable  to  disoorer. 

In  1699y  Keill  published  a  rejoinder,  entitled  '*  An  Examination  of  the  Re» 
flections  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earib,  together  with  a  defence  of  the  Remarks  on 
Mr  Whiston's  New  Theory."  The  Defence  of  the  Theory  appears  by  no  means 
to  have  infused  into  Keill  a  greater  spirit  of  politeness.  He  proceeds  with  the 
impatience  of  a  man  of  sense  and  knowledge  interrupted,  terminating  with  an 
adrice  to  Burnet  to  study  "numbers  and  magnitude,  astronomy  and  statics; 
that/'  he  continues,  "  he  may  be  the  better  able  to  understand  the  force  of  my 
arguments  against  his  Theory,  after  which  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  will  easily 
perceive  its  errors,  and  hare  the  ingenuity  to  acknowledge  them.  But  till  then, 
all  farther  disputation  between  him  and  me  must  needs  be  vain  and  fnyoions, 
since  true  reasoning  on  natural  philosophy  depends  on  such  principles  as  are 
demonstrated  in  those  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  has  not  yet  at- 
tained." '  To  his  other  opponent,  Whiston,  KeiU  has  in  this  work,  probably  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  answered,  foigot  his  former  courtesy,  treating 
him  with  no  more  deference  than  he  has  used  toward  Burnet 

In  1700,  Dr  Thomas  Millington,  Sedelian  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in 
Oxford,  on  his  appointment  as  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  substituted 
Keill  as  his  assistant,  to  read  his  public  lectures ;  and  the  term  for  enjoying  the 
Scottish  exhibition  at  Baliol  college  then  expiring,  he  accepted  an  inritation 
from  Dr  Aldrich,  dean  of  Christ's  church,  to  reside  there.  As  his  master 
Gregory  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  Newtonian  philosophy  to  the  uniTOisi- 
ties,  Keill  himself  possesses  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  fiist  to  demon- 
strate its  principles  on  experiment ;  a  task  he  is  said  to  have  performed  through 
machinery  of  his  own  invention,  but  of  what  description,  or  to  what  extent  he 
proceeded  in  his  proofs,  we  are  not  informed. 

In  1701,  Keill  published  his  *' Introductio  ad  Veram  Physicam,''  a  useful 
and  popular  treatise  on  the  Newtonian  Philosophy.  It  is  considered  as  an  ex- 
cellent introduction  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia,  and  has  frequently  been 
reprinted  in  England,  and  in  a  French  translation.  About  the  year  1708, 
Keill  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  after  his  admission  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  a  pretty  lengthy  paper,  *'  in  which  the 
laws  of  attraction,  and  other  principles  of  physic  are  shown."  *  At  this  period, 
the  scientific  world  became  disturbed  by  the  dispute  which  had  assumed  the  as- 
pect of  a  national  question,  whether  Leibnitz  formed  his  idea  of  the  doctrine  of 
fluxions  from  some  unpublished  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  which  of 
these  two  great  men  could  properly  be  considered  the  inventor  of  that  sublime 
addition  to  the  power  of  the  human  intellect  In  the  Acta  Eruditonun  published 
at  Leipsic,  it  was  nuiintained  that  Leibnitz  was  the  sole  inventor,  all  right  on 
the  part  of  Newton  being  denied.  To  this  Keill  answered  in  a  paper  which  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  defending  his  friend  without  much  regard 
to  the  accusations  which  he  brought  against  his  opponent 

In  1711,  Leibnitz  complained  to  the  Royal  Society^  that  KeiU  had  accused 
him  of  obtaining  and  publishing  his  knowledge  in  a  mahner  not  reputable  to  a 
philosopher,  or  even  exactly  consistent  with  honesty ;  he  appealed  to  Sir  Isaac 
himself  as  a  witness  of  his  integrity,  and  required  that  Keill  should  publicly 
disavow  the  offensive  construction  which  might  be  applicable  to  his  words.  The 
Royal  Society  being  appealed  to  as  philosophical  judges  in  the  matter,  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  the  papers  and  documents  connected  with  the  dispute, 

'  Examination  of  the  Reflections,  160. 

*  Epistola  ad  dari  Vir:  Gulielroum  Cockbum,  MedicinsB  Doctorem— 4n  qua  Leges  At- 
tnctionis  Aliaque  Phydne  Priiidpia  traduntur.>t-Phil.  Trans.,  xxvi.  97. 
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who  did  not  fiod  H  difficult  to  produce  a  report  rather  uofiirounible  to  the  con- 
tiuental  philotopher,  bearing  **  That  Mr  Leibnitz  wai  in.  London  in  1673,  and 
kept  a  correspondence  with  Mr  Collins,  by  means  of  Mr  Oldenburgh,  till  Sep- 
tember, 1676,  when  he  returned  from  Fans  to  Hanover,  by  way  of  London  and 
Amsterdam ;  that  it  did  not  appear  that  M.  Leibnitz  knew  anything  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus  before  his  letter  of  the  31st  June,  1677,  which  was  a  year  af- 
ter a  copy  of  a  letter  wrote  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  year  167d,  had  been 
sent  to  Paris  to  be  communicated  to  him,  and  about  four  years  after  Mr  Col- 
lins began  to  communicate  that  letter  to  his  correspondents ;  wherein  the  method 
of  fluxions  was  sufficiently  explained  to  let  a  man  of  his  sagacity  into  the  whole 
matter :  and  that  Sir  I.  Newton  had  even  invented  his  method  before  the  year 
1669,  and  of  consequence  fifteen  years  before  Mr  Leibnitz  had  given  anything 
on  the  subject  in  the  Leipsic  acts  ;^  from  which  train  of  circumstances  they  con- 
cluded that  Keill  was  justified  in  his  imputations.  The  censure  of  the  society, 
and  the  papers  connected  with  it,  were  published  apart  from  the  Transactions  in 
1713,  under  the  title  "  Commerdum  Epistolicum  de  Analysi  Promote."  For 
some  time  the  philosopher  appears  not  to  have  answered  this  array  against 
him,  until  the  Abbe  Conti,  in  the  year  1716,  addressed  him,  calling  on  him, 
if  he  did  not  choose  to  answer  Keill,  at  least  to  vindicate  himself  from  tlie 
non-admifision  of  his  claim  on  the  part  of  Newton  ;^  and  he  just  commenced 
tlie  work  of  vindication  at  a  period  when  death  prevented  him  from  com- 
pleting it 

In  the  year  1709,  Keill  was  appointed  treasurer  to  the  Palatines,  and  in 
performance  of  his  duties,  attended  them  in  their  passage  to  New  England.  On 
his  return  in  1710,  he  was  appointed  successor  to  Dr  Caswell,  Savilian  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  At  this  period,  he  again  entered  the  field  of  contro- 
versy, in  support  of  his  friend  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  philosophy  had  been 
attacked  on  the  foundation  of  Des  Cartes's  theory  of  a  plenum ;  and  he  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1713,  a  communication  to  the  society,  on 
the  rarity  of  matter  and  the  tenuity  of  its  composition.*  In  this  controversy, 
he  was,  however,  interrupted  by  his  appointment  to  the  situation  of  decypherer 
to  the  queen,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  presented  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  by  the  university  of  Oxford.  About  this  period  we  find  him  gratefully 
remembered  by  that  unfortunate  scholar  Simon  Oakley,  for  having  permitted 
him  the  use  of  the  Savilian  study.^ 

Keill,  in  the  year  1717,  took  to  himself  a  wife.  The  name  of  the  lady  who 
made  him  the  happiest  of  men,  has  not  been  preserved ;  but  it  is  said  he  married 
her  **  for  her  singular  accomplishments."  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1739,  we  find  a  curious  Horatian  ode,  addressed  to  Keill  by  the  celebrated 
Anthony  Alsop ;  its  period  of  publication  is  some  yeaxs  after  the  death  of  both 
the  parties,  and  there  is  no  comment  alluding  to  the  date  of  its  composition  ; 
but  the  circumstances  mentioned  show  it  to  be  a  congratulatory  epistle  to  Keill 
on  his  marriage.  The  ode  is  extremely  spirited  and  not  destitute  of  elegance ; 
but  whether  from  other  motives,  or  the  anxiety  of  the  author  to  reach  the 
familiar  rivacity  of  the  Roman  lyrist,  he  has  treated  his  grave  subject  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  not  now  be  considered  very  worthy  of  a  divine,  or  to  convey 
a  pleasing  compliment  to  a  venerable  professor.  The  subject  was  one  of  some 
delicacy  to  Alsop,  who  was  then  enjoying  a  species  of  banishment,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  veidict  obtained  against  him  for  breach  of  a  contract  of  marriage ; 

•  Published  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  ux.  964. 

'  TlieoremaUi  quadam  infinitam  materia  divisibiliUitem  spectantia,  que  ejusdem  nm'laUm 
et  tenuem  compoeitionem  demonstrant,  quorum  ope  plurims  in  phydca  toUunlur  difficult 
tati«. — Phil.  Trans,  t  xxviii  82. 

'  N  ichols's  Litemr>'  An«odotes. 
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and  whether  firom  this  ciraimttance,  or  his  cLiasieal  feelings,  he  has  dwelt  on 
the  habits  of  his  friend  in  a  manner  which  would  hardly  faU  to  draw  "damages" 
from  a  modern  jury.®  In  1718,  Keill  published  "  Introductio  ad  Teiam  Aatro- 
nomiaro,  seu  lectiones  Afetronomictt/'  a  work  which  was  reprinted  in  the  year 
1731.  at  which  period,  at  the  request  of  the  duchess  of  Ghandos,  he  published 
a  translation  of  this  work  in  English,  with  emendations,  under  the  title  of  Ad 
Introduction  to  the  true  Astronomy;  or,  Astronomical  Lectures,  read  in  the 
astronomical  school  of  the  unirenity  of  Oxford.**  The  year  in  which  he 
accomplished  these  literary  labours  jxm  the  last  of  his  life ;  during  the  summer 
of  1731,  he  was  seised  with  a  riolent  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  the  month  of 
September,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  works  we  hare  men- 
tioned, he  published  in  1715,  an  edition  of  Commandinus's  Eudid,  with  addi- 
tions. 

KEITH-ELPHINSTONE,  Gborob,  (viscount  Keith,  K.  R  admiral  of  the  Red, 
&C.)  a  distinguished  modern  nayal  officer,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Charles,  tenth 
lord  Elphinstone,  by  the  lady  Clementina  Fleming,  only  child  of  John,  sixth 
earl  of  Wigton,  and  niece  and  heir-of-line  to  the  Ust  eari  Marischal.  His  lord- 
ship was  bom  on  the  13th  January,  1746,  at  Elphinstone  in  East  Lothian,  the 
ancient  but  now  dismantled  seat  of  the  family  of  Elphinstone. 

Mr  Elphinstone  was  early  taught,  by  his  remoteness  from  the  chance  of  family 
inheritance,  to  trust  to  his  own  exertions  for  the  adrancement  of  his  fortune ; 
and,  haring  from  his  earliest  years  shown  a  predilection  for  the  nary,  he  wae, 
at  sixteen,  ranked  as  a  midshipman  in  the  Gosport,  commanded  by  captain  Jer- 
ris,  afterwards  earl  St  Vincent  The  peace  of  1763  soon  put  an  end  to  his  in- 
mediate  hopes  of  naral  glory — ^though  not  before  he  had  experienced  mudi  ad> 
^ntage  from  the  tuition  of  his  eminent  commander.  He  subsequently  serred  in 
the  Juno,  Lirely,  and  Emerald  frigates,  and,  entering  on  board  an  Indiaman, 
commanded  by  his  elder  brother,  the  honourable  W.  Elphinstone,  made  a  royage 
to  China,  where,  howerer,  he  suflbred  considerably  from  the  climate.  NotwiUi- 
standing  this  latter  circumstance,  he  did  not  scruple  to  make  a  royage  to  the 
East  Indies  in  1767,  under  commodore  Sir  John  Lindsay,  by  whom  he  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy. 

In  1773,  he  was  adranced  to  the  rank  of  commander  in  the  Scorpion  of  four- 
teen guns.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  he  was  made  post-captain  on  hoiurd  the  Marl- 
borough, serenty-four  guns,  and  soon  after  he  obtained,  first,  the  command  of  the 
Pearl,  and  then  of  the  Perseus  frigate.  In  the  Perseus,  which  was  remaricable 
as  the  first  ship  in  the  British  nary  that  was  sheathed  with  copper,  he  made  a 
conspicuous  figure,  during  tlie  early  years  of  the  contest  with  America,  as  an  ac- 
tire  and  intrepid  officer  on  the  coast  of  that  country,  under  lord  Howe  and  ad- 
miral Arbuthnot  He  was  likewise  often  engaged  in  the  serrices,  in  this  unhap- 
py war,  where  sea  and  land  forces  were  united — in  particular  at  the  reduction 
of  Charleston,  he  conducted  himself  with  sudi  gallantry  in  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  seamen,  as  to  gain  frequent  and  most  honourable  mention  in  the  of- 

"  Quidni  ego  Isetor  tibi  gratulaii 
Conjugi,  oonjux  T  ego  qui  reliqui, 
Connubi  causa,  pairiam  domumquc  ux- 

oriiis  exuL 


Quare  age  et  totb  licitae  diebus, 

Noctibiis  totis  vcneri  litato : 

Non  opus  sylrs,  aut  recubare  subter 

Tegmiiie  foeiii,  Ac 

Uent,  Mug,  ix.  ^4. 
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ficiftl  detpBteh€f  of  general  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  experience  which  he  thus 
acquired  iras  of  great  service  to  him  long  afterwards,  when  he  had  a  more  pro- 
minent and  distinguished  part  to  perform. 

In  1780,  hanng  returned  to  England  with  despatches  from  admiral  Arbuth- 
not,  he  was,  on  his  arriral,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Warwick  of  fifty 
guns.  In  the  general  election,  which  took  place  this  year,  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Dumbartonshire,  where  his  family  possessed  some  in- 
fluence ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  met  at  the  St  Alban's  taTem,  to  attempt 
a  reconciliation  between  Meann  Fox  and  Pit  and  the  duke  of  Portland,  with 
the  riew  of  forming  what  was  called  **  a  broad-bottomed  administration.'^  This 
attempt,  as  is  well  known,  prored  unsuccessfuL  In  the  following  year,  as  he 
was  cruising  down  the  channel  in  his  ship  the  Warwick,  be  encountered  the 
Rotterdam,  a  Dutch  ship 'of  war,  bearing  fifty  guns  and  three  hundred  men.  The 
manner  in  which  he  attacked  this  vessel  and  compelled  her  to  strike — more  es- 
pecially as  the  engagement  happened  immediately  after  the  Iris,  a  ship  of  equal 
force,  had  been  baffled  in  the  attempt — gained  captain  Elphinstene  much  pub- 
lic notice.  Soon  after  this,  he  went  out  to  the  coast  of  America,  where  he  served 
during  the  remainder  of  this  disastrous  war.  While  on  this  station,  he,  in  com- 
pany with  other  three  British  vessels  of  war,  captured  the  French  frigate  L'Aigle 
of  forty  guns,  (twenty- four  pounders,  on  the  main  deck,)  and  a  crew  of  600  men, 
commanded  by  count  de  la  Touche.  Unfortonately  for  the  captors,  the  enemy's 
captain  escaped  to  shore  with  the  greater  part  of  a  large  quantity  of  specie  which 
was  on  board  the  frigate.  Two  small  casks  and  two  boxes,  however,  of  this  valu- 
able commodity  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Along  with  the  captain,  there 
also  escaped  several  officers  of  high  rank,  and  amongst  them  tbe  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  army  in  America.  During  his  service  on  the  American 
coast,  captain  Elphinstone  had  the  honour  to  receive  on  board  his  ship  as  mid- 
shipman, prince  William  Henry,  afterwards  king  William  IV. ;  a  distinction  the 
more  flattering,  that  the  choice  of  the  ship  and  officer  was  made  by  his  royal 
highness  hirolelf.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  subject  of  our  memoir  re- 
tnrned  to  Britain,  the  prince  of  Wales  appointed  him  for  life  to  be  secretary  and 
chamberlain  of  the  principality  of  Wales. 

In  April,  1787,  captain  Elphinstone  married  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Mer- 
cer, Esq.  of  Aldie,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  a  lady  of  large  property,  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter,  now  viscountess  Keith,  and  wife  of  count  Flahault,  late 
aide-du-camp  to  the  emperor  Napoleon.  In  1786,  captain  Elphinstone  was  diosen 
to  represent  the  shire  of  Stirling.  The  breaking  out  of  the  French  war  in  1793, 
opened  a  new  field  for  his  enterprise  and  activity,  and  soon  after  the  occurrence 
of  that  event  he  was  appointed  to  the  Robust  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  sailed 
under  the  command  of  lord  Hood  to  the  Mediterranean,  'llie  object  for  which 
the  latter  had  been  sent  to  these  seas  was  to  endeavour  to  efibct  a  co-operation 
with  the  royalnts  in  the  south  of  France.  In  this  his  lordship  so  far  succeeded, 
that  the  sections  of  Toulon  immediately  proclaimed  Louis  XVII.  under  a  pro- 
mise of  protection  from  the  British  fleet,  and  Marseilles  was  only  prevented  from 
taking  a  similar  step  by  the  approach  of  a  republican  army.  Before  taking  pos- 
session of  Toulon,  which  was  part  of  the  arrangement  made  with  the  French  by 
lord  Hood,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  secure  the  forts  which  commanded  the  ships 
in  the  roads,  and  for  this  duty  fifteen  hundred  men  were  landed  under  captain 
Keith,  who,  after  effecting  this  service,  was  directed  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
whole,  as  governor  of  fort  Malgue.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  general  Garteaux 
appeared,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the  republican  army,  on  the  heights 
near  Toulon.  Captein  Elphinstone,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  body 
of  British  and  Spanish  soldiers,  instantly  marched  out  to  attack  him,  and  after 
lu.  3  o 
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a  galUnt  contest,  completely  routed  the  enemy,  and  captured  hn  artillery,  am- 
munitloo,  hones,  and  two  stand  of  coloins.  .    . 

In  the  October  following,  captain  Elphinstone,  with  lord  MolgraTe  and  rear* 
admiral  Qrayina,  at  the  head  of  a  combined  force  of  British,  Spaniards,  and 
Neapolitans,  obtained  another  complete  victory  orer  a  detachment  of  the  French 
army,  consisting  of  nearly  3000  men,  at  the  heights  of  Pharon.  In  this  en- 
gagement the. enemy's  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  about  1500 
men,  while  on  the  part  of  the  allied  force  it  amounted  only  to  eight  killed, 
soTcnty-two  wounded,  two  missing,  and  forty-eight  prisoners. 

These  successes,  however,  were  insufiident  to  secure  the  British  in  posMssion 
of  Toulon.  The  whole  force  pf  the  republicans  became  directed  to  tlieir  ex- 
pulsion ;  and,  finding  the  place  no  longer  tenable,  it  was  determined,  tboi^b 
not  without  much  reluctance,  to  abandon  it  In  pursuance  of  this  resolutiosi,  the 
whole  of  the  combined  troops,  to  the  number  of  8000  men,  together  with  seveml 
thousand  royalists,  were  embarked  on  board  the  British  ships  early  in  the  nom- 
ing  of  the  8th  December,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  This  importunt  aerrice 
was  superintended  by  captains  Elphinstone,  Hallinel,  and  Matthews ;  and  ii  was 
principally  owing  to  the  care,  attention,  and  vigorous  exertions  of  these  ofBoen, 
and  more  especially  of  the  first,  that  it  was  so  well  and  speedily  accomplished. 
Captain  Elpbinstone's  efiicient  services  on  this  and  some  of  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding occasions  procured  him  high  encomiums  from  both  lord  Hood  tmd,  lieu- 
tenant-general Dundas.  On  his  return  to  England,  which  was  in  the  year  1 794^ 
he  was  invested  with  the  knighthood  of  the  Bath,  having  been  previously  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  July  the  same  year  was 
made  rear^idmiral  of  the  white,  and  in  this  capacity  hoisted  hi^  Bag  on  board 
the  Barfleur  of  ninety-eight  guns,  and  in  the  year  following,  having  shifted,  hia  flag 
to  the  Monarch,  he  sailed  with  a  small  squadron  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch. 

A  war  being  about  to  commence  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Batavian  re* 
public,  the  object  of  admiral  Elphinstone  was  to  reduce  the  settlements  at  the 
Cape,  a  service  which  he  effectually  accomplished,  besides,  capturing  a  squadron 
which  had  been  sent  out  for  its  defence.  On  the  completion  of  this  important 
undertaking  he  returned  to  England,  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral ; 
and  the  cabinet  was  so  highly  gratified  with  the  great  serrice  he  had  rendered 
his  country  by  securing  to  it  so  valuable  a  colony  as  that  of  the  Cape,  that  they 
conferred  upon  him  yet  further  honours. 

In  1797,  he  was  created  an  Irish  peer  by  the  title  of  baron  Keith  of  Stone- 
haven-Marischal,  and  shortly  after  assumed  the  command  of  a  detachment  of 
the  channel  fleet  In  this  year  also,  he  was  presented  by  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  company  with  a  splendid  sword,  valued  at  500  guineas,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  his  eminent  services.  In  1798,  lord  Keith  hoisted  his  flag 
on  board  the  Foudroyant,  and  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  as  second  in  com- 
mand under  the  earl  St  Vincent,  who  was  already  there  with  a  large  fleet 

Early  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
vice-admiral  of  the  red,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  temporary  indisposition  of  earl 
St  Vincent,  assumed  the  entire  command  of  Uie  fleet  Here  he  continued  em- 
ployed in  blockading  the  Spanish  fleet  till  May,  1799,  when  he  went  in  pursuit 
of  the  Brest  fleet  His  search,  however,  being  unsuccessful,  he  returned  to 
England.  In  November,  he  again  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  there,  and  which  was  now  wholly  resigned  to  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  illness  of  the  earl  St  Vincent  While  in  this  oomroand 
lord  Keith  performed  a  series  of  important  services.  By  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  his  ships,  and  the  co-operation  of  lord  Nelson,  he  succeeded  in  capturing 
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two  hatge  Freiidi  ihipi  prooeedtng  to  Lb  Valeftay  with  trooi»  and  stovee.  He 
blockaded  the  ports  of  Toulon,  ManeiUei,  Niee,  and  the  coast  of  the  Riyiera ; 
and,  co-operating  with  the  Austrians,  who  were  besieging  Genoa,  he  so  efibetu- 
ally  cut  off  all  supplies  from  the  Fiench  gamson  in  that  place  by  the  actiTity  of 
his  blockade,  that  they  were  oompelled  to  sunender.  In  the  following  Septem- 
ber, the  island  of  Malta  was  captined  by  a  detachment  of  his  fleet.  The  British 
cabinet  baring  determined  to  make  a  4<Moent  on  Spain,  lord  Keith  and  Sir 
Ralph  Aber6romby  entered  the  bay  of  Cadiz  with  a  large  fleet,  having  on  board 
about  eighteen  thousand  troops.  GiroinBita^iioes,  however,  occurred,  which  the 
admiral  and  general  conceired  warranted  them  in  not  atlen^[>ting  the  proposed 
landing,  and  they  accordingly  withdrew  without  making  any  descent 

The  greatest  and  most  brilliant  of  all  lord  Keith's  serrtoes,  howerer,  was  yet 
to  be  performed ;  this  was  the  Celebrated  landing  of  Aboukir,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  affairs  in  the  annals  of  war ;  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  pmnptitude  and  skill  of  the  admiral  alone,  tiiat  this  critical  and  perilous 
enterprise  was  so  triumphantly  accomplished.  For  this  important  service  lord 
Keith  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  on  the  6th  Decem- 
ber, 1801,  he  was  created  a  baron  of  the  united  kingdom,  by  the  title'of  baron 
Keith  of  Barheath,  county  of  Dumbarton.  He  had  been  preriously  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue.  In  the  fulness  of  the  country's  gratitude  for 
his  services,  he  was  also  presented  by  the  corporation  of  London  with  the  free* 
dom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  togetiier  with  a  sword  of  the  value  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas,  and  was  invested  by  the  Grand  Signor  with  the  order  of  the 
Crescent,  which  he  had  established  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Ottoman  empire  by  the  British. 

In  1803,  lord  Keith  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  aD  his  majesty's 
ships  in  the  north  sea.  In  1 606,  he  was  further  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  white,  and  in  18 1 3,  succeeded  Sir  Charies  Cotton  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  channel  fleet  While  on  this  station,  it  was  his  lot  to  be  the 
means  of  capturing  the  penon  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  on  his  flight  from  France 
after  the  battle  of  Waterioo.  The  disposition  which  lord  KeiUi  made  of  his 
ships  on  this  occasion  vras  such,  tliat  the  distinguished  fugitive,  after  being  taken 
by  captain  Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon,  afoluiowledged  escape  to  have  been  im- 
possible. His  treatment  of  the  prisoner  was  as  noble,  delicate,  and  humane,  as 
his  anrnngements  for  seising  him  had  been  dexterous.  He  acted  throughout  the 
whole  affair  with  so  mudi  good  sense  and  right  feeling,  tfaiit  he  at  once  gained 
the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  Napoleon,  and  the  approbation  of  the  govvmment 
which  he  represented* 

In  1814,  lord  Keith  had  been  created  a  viscount ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  by  the  dispenl  of  Napoleon  in  St  Helena,  he  retired  to  enjoy  his  well- 
earned  honours  in  die  bosom  of  his  family,  and  the  society  of  his  former  friends. 
Latterly  he  resided  constantly  on  his  estate  of  Tulliallan,  where  he  erected  a 
mansion-house  suited  to  his  rank  and  fortune.  There  he  also  expended  laige 
sums  in  woriu  of  permanent  utility,  and  united  with  constant  acts  of  voluntary 
bounty  the  encouragement  of  industrious  pursuit  and  useful  occupation,  those 
sure  sources  of  comfort  to  a  surrounding  population.  The  strength  of  his  na- 
tural understanding  enabled  him  to  derive  the  utmost  benefit » from  all  that  he 
had  occasion  to  see  or  to  contemplate.  A  most  tenacious  memory  and  great 
readineis  enabled  him  to  bring  all  his  information  effectually  into  action  when 
the  occasion  called  for  it  Such  powers,  united  to  a  fertility  of  mind  which  is 
rarely  excelled,  rendered  him  a  most  distinguished  character  in  all  that  regarded 
his  profession.  In  social  intercourse,  his  kindly  nature  was  constantly  predomi- 
nant :  he  was  entirely  free  of  affectation  in  conversation,  and  he  dealt  out  tlie  . 
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fftdi  and  andodotet  with  which  hii  memory  wai  stored ,  in  a  moft  intoretiing 
apd  amusiDg  manner.  Lord  Keith  was  inrariably  influenced  by  the  kindest 
feelings  for  all  who  were  connected  with  him,  and,  without  solicitation  aa  their 
part^  he  was  uniformly  alire  to  whaterer  could  promote  their  interest  But  diis 
did  not  limit  the  extent  of  his  usefulnem  to  otheis ;  on  the  contrary,  being  al- 
ways open  to  approach,  he  was  aealous  in  forwarding,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
the  objects  of  deserring  mea  Accordingly,  it  may  be  safely  said  of  him,  that  he 
could  reckon  as  great  a  number  of  meritorioai  officeis,  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions, 
who  had  been  placed  in  their  proper  stations  by  his  efforts,  as  any  man  of  his 
rank  who  serred  during  the  mme  distinguished  period  of  our  naval  history. 

His  first  Jady  having  died  in  1789,  lord  Keith  married,  in  January,  1808, 
the  eldeit  daughter  of  Henry  Thrale,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Southwatk;  of  which 
union  the  issue  was  one  child,  a  daughter.  In  1893,  lord  Keith  was  permitted 
by  the  king  to  accept  the  last  additional  honour  he  was  to  receive  on  earth,  in 
the  shape  of  a  grand  cross  of  the  royal  Sardinian  order  of  St  Maurice  and  Si 
Lanre.  He  died  at  Tulliallan  house,  on  the  lOth  of  March,  1 833,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age. 

KEITH,  GaoaoB,  fifth  earl  Marischal,  founder  of  the  Marischal  college  ef 
Aberdeen.  The  period  of  this  nobleman's  birth  is  unknown ;  his  fother  was 
William  lord  KeiUi,  (eldest  son  of  the  fourth  earl  Marischal,)  a  person  known  in 
history  as  having  been  taken  prisoner  into  England  in  1558,  and  released  Air 
a  ransom  of  £2000.  This  individual  married  Elisabeth  Hay,  daughter  to  the 
earl  of  Errol,  by  whom,  at  his  death  in  1580,  he  left,  besides  the  subject  of  our 
memoir,  three  sons  and  four  daughters.^  George  succeeded  his  grandfirther  in 
the  year  1581,  and  we  find  him  towards  the  end  of  the  year  following,  doing 
his  duty  in  parliament'  We  are  led  to  understand,  that,  previously  to  his  suc- 
ceeding to  ttie  title,  he  had  spent  some  time  among  the  seats  of  learning  on  the 
continent  As  vrith  all  men  who  have  been  remarkable  in  advanced  life,  it  was 
recollected  of  him  after  his  death,  diat  in  youth  he  showed  an  extreme  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  a  facility  in  its  acquisition.  We  are  informed  that  he  studied  at 
the  King's  college  of  Aberdeen,^  and  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  an 
adept  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  in  the  studies  of  anti- 
quities, history,  and  literature ;  when,  discontented  with  the  scc^  allowed  in 
his  own  country,  he  resolved  to  study  in  FVance.*  On  this  journey,  it  is  said 
that  he  was  courteously  received  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  (the  chief  among 
the  descendants  of  that  celebrated  tribe  of  **  Catti,"  from  whidi  the  fabulaiis 
historians  have  traced  the  family  of  Keith,)  along  with  the  other  noUe  youths  of 
the  age.  While  he  was  accumulating  knowledge,  he  did  not  forget  the  oppor- 
tunities afibrded  him  in  France,  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  knowledge  of 
arms,  and  the  feats  of  athletic  jugglery  then  in  vogue.  After  some  time,  Keith 
left  France,  preferring  a  residence  in  Geneva,  with  the  illustrious  Theodore 
Besa,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  divinity,  history,  and  the  art  of  ^peaking. 
During  his  residence  there,  an  acddent  of  a  melandioly  nature  happened.  His 
younger  brother,  William,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  journey,  and  had 
apparently,  with  high  promise  of  fiitnre  eminenoe,  shared  in  his  studies,  was 
killed  in  a  tumult,  during  an  excursion  into  the  country.     His  eminent  maater, 

1  Douglas'  Peerage,  193. 

*  Act  Pari..  \iCm. 

*  Middleton's  aneount  of  the  King's  ooQege  of  Aberdeen  and  of  the  great  men  there,  MS. 
Bib.  Ad.  M.  6, 1& 

*  Omdn  Punebrii^  in  obiuim  maximi  virorum  Geoigii  Marischattl  oomitis,  D.  Keith  «l 
Altre^  fc.,  AeademlflD  Marischallans  Aberdonias  fundatoris,  et  MeconatJs  munlBcentisBml ; 
anrfple  etMenuiidate  a  Gulielmo  Ogstono,  philosopht»  moralls  ibidem  profiasoro.  Aber, 
JloMn,  1083^  4to^  p.  11. 
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along  iritii  Gaultor  and  Andi^w  MelTille,  ha?e  celebrated  the  memory  and 
taknti  of  this  young  man.  Bern,  in  the  dedication  of  hit  ^*  loones  ▼ironim 
doctrina  et  pietate  iUustriiun/'  to  king  James,  mentione,  with  much  eatiiflACtion, 
the  drcunutance  of  having  been  intrusted  with  the  education  of  pupiU  to  illua-. 
triouB.  After  the  death  of  his  brother,  Keith  left  Geneva,  and  visited  the 
ooufis  of  fiuTope^  where  his  rank  and  great  wealth  admitted  his  making  a  eoit- 
siderable  figure.  It  is  said  that,  even  in  this  employment,  presumed  to  be  full  of 
gayety,  he  was  a  giave  and  accurate  student:  that  he  indulged  in  the  splendour 
of  courts  more  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  historical  knowledge,  than  of  pur- 
suing pleasure,  and  that  he  travelled  less  for  the  purpose  of  reoreation  and 
variety,  than  for  the  acquisition  of  correct  knowledge  of  the  various  coun.tries  of 
the  world,  having  seldom  seen  a  country  of  which  he  did  not  show  his  acquain- 
tance, by  embodying  his  knowledge  in  a  map.'  He  returned  to  his  native 
country,  after  an  absence  of  seven  yean.  The  Scottish  peer  who  in  the  six- 
teenth century  founded  a  university,  and  encouraged  learning,  must  have  been  a 
man  whose  penetration  and  gmsp  of  mind  were  very  different  from  those  of  hia 
colleagues  in  rank,  yet  he  appears  not  to  have  been  totally  exempt  from  the  bar- 
barous habits  and  feelings  of  the  day. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1585,  we  find  him  obtaining  a  remimion  under  the 
great  seal,  for  **  art  and  part''  of  the  sUughter  of  his  rehitive  William  Keith, 
apparent  of  Luduquhairn ;'  and  in  1595,  he  is  charged  to  appear  before  the 
king  and  council,  as  a  person  entertaining  a  deadly  feud  with  the  laird  of  Mel- 
drum.'  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  earldom,  the  celebrated  raid  of  Ruthven 
took  place,  a  political  movement,  as  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  his  view, 
but  with  which  his  connexion  seems  to  have  somewhat  displeased  the  king.  He 
was,  apparently,  not  present  at  the  **  raid,"  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
approached  so  hot  a  political  atmosphere,  until  the  king's  escape  firom  Falkland 
to  St  AndreiTS,  whither  he  repaired,  apparently  as  a  neutral  person ;  but  he  is 
represented  as  having  retired  to  his  own  home  in  disgust,  on  the  king  changing 
the  lenient  measure  he  had  at  firrt  proposed  towards  the  rebek.^  The  earl  was 
a  member  of  that  parliament  whicli,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1583,  approved 
the  ads  of  the  conspirators,  holding  their  proceedings  as  legal,  and  protecting 
their  persons  from  punistunsnt,  by  an  act  which  was  afterwsords  expunged  from 
the  statute  book."  It  is  not  without  surprise,  that,  after  such  a. measure,  we  find 
him  acting  as  chancellor  of  the  assise  of  peers,  which,  with  considenible  par- 
tiality in  its  proceedings,  found  the  earl  of  Gowrie  guilty  of  treason,  on  account 
of  his  share  in  the  raid  of  Ruthven. ^^  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  in  these 
proceedings  he  was  guiUy  of  inconsistency  :  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  attended 
a  parliament  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  conspirators,  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  against  them,  and  it  was  not  customary  for  the  crown  to  choose  assixors 
who  would  acquit,  while  his  having  acted  as  chancellor  leaves  no  doubt  that  he 
voted  for  a  verdict  of  guilty !  Charity  can  only  palliate  this  tergiversation,  on 
the  drcumstance,  that  Gowrie  had,  in  the  interval  between  these  events^  been 
guilty  of  additional  acts  of  disobedience. 

After  the  singular  proceedings  on  the  part  of  James  towards  the  court  of 
Denmark,  in  attempting  a  negotiation  of  marriage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederick  the  IL,  which  terminated  in  that  monarch  (not  presuming  the  king  of 
Scotland  to  be  serious  in  bis  proposals)  marrying  his  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Brunswick ;  the  lover,  disappointed  of  one  daughter,  was  resolved  to  try  more 
consistent  plans  for  obtaining  the  other,  and  James  proposed  to  send  lord  Altry, 

*  Oniiio  Funebris  ut  sup.  *  Melville's  Memoire,  ^0-74. 
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uncle  to  the  earl  Mariachal,  to  Denmark,  to  make  aeriooi  propetak  to  Freder- 
ick'* second  daugliter,  Anne.     The  dkpoaition  of  the  council  of  Scotland,  was 
such  as  prompted  Altry,  An  old  and-  infirm  atateimany  avene  to  engaging  in  the 
excitement  of  politics,  to  decline  the  high  ofRee,  and  hit  nephew,  the  earl  Marn- 
chal,  showed  a  desire  to  offidaite  in  his  stead.     "  Now  t9ie  earl  Marischal,'*  ttyt 
Sir  James  Melnlle  in  his  cautious  manner,  **  was  desirous  to  supply  the  place  of 
bis  unde,  my  lord  of  Altry :  and  his  majesty  was  content  that  he  should  foe  sent 
thither.     Whereupon  I  took  occasion  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  -  that  the  said 
earl  was  very  well  qualified  for  that  employment,  and  that  he  would  go  the 
hotter  contented,  if  he  might  hare  in  commission  with  htm  some  of  his  own 
friends  and  acquaintance.     His  majesty  answered^  that  it  was  his  part  to  dieoee 
his  own  ambassadors;  diat  the  earl  Marikdial  should  hare  tiio  fiifst  place  as  a 
nobleman,  but,'*  continues  Sir  James  with  his  usual  complacency,  <^  that  he  would 
repose  the  chief  handling  with  the  regent  and  council  of  Denmark  upon  me.**^^ 
It  is  probable  that  the  groat  wealth  of  the  earl,  who  wai  then  the  richest  noble- 
man in  Scotland,  was  a  cogent  reason  for  appointing  him  t6  supeikilend  an 
ezpensire  expedition.     It  was  the  policy  of  queen  Elisabeth  to  object  te  the 
proposed  alliance,  and  the  priry  council  of  Scotland  showed  a  ditpfldtion  to 
accede  to  her  wishes.     In  the  mean  time,  the  tradesmen  of  Edinburgh,  insti- 
gated, it  is  said,  by  the  secret  interference  of  James,  took  the  matter  into  their 
luinds,  threatening  the  priry  council^  and  denouncing  rengeanoe  against  Thfrle- 
stane,  the  chancellor,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the  chief  agent  of  Elinbeih. 
James  had  made  Ms  resolution,  and  the  ^arl  was  finally  despatched  to  Denmark, 
along  with  the  constable  of  Dundee,  and  lord  Andrew  Keith,  whom  be  had 
requested  permission  to  take  as  aii  associate.     Owing  to  the  vacillating  policy 
of  James,  **  his  power  to  conclude  was  so  limited,  and  his  commiasien  so  slender, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  send  back  again  my  lord  Dingwall,  eitfier  for  a  licenae 
te  come  home,  or  for  a  sufllcient  power  to  conclude."^'    Dingwall  found  tfae 
king  at  Aberdeen,  who,  as  the  chancellor  and  most  part  of  the  council  were 
absent,  found  himself  in  a  situation  to  giro  more  ample  powers.     The  storm 
which  interrupted  the  voyage  of  the  princess  is  well  known,  as  an  amusing  por» 
tion  of  Scottish  history;  in  the  mean  time,  the  chancellor,  who  was  the  deadly 
enemy  of  the  earl  Marischal,  had,  from  his  opposition  to  the  measure,  sunk  in 
the  favour  of  James,  and  did  not  recover  his  former  estimation,  without  suflering 
the  expense  of  procuring  the  handsome  fas^sailing  vessel,  in  which  the  monarch 
made   that   voyage  to  Denmark   which   has  been   considered  so  unaccount- 
ably inconsistent  with  his  general  character.     We  shall  give,  in  the  words  ef 
Sir  James  MelviUe,  an  account  of  the  very  characteristic  squabbles  which  took 
place  between  the  two  rival  peers  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen.     **  The  company 
who  were  with  his  majesty  put  him  to  great  trouble  to  agree  their  continaal 
janglings,  strife,  pride,  and  partialities.     The  earl  Marischal,  by  reason  that  he 
was  an  ancient  earl,  and  had  been  fint  employed  in  this  honourable  commission, 
thought  to  have  the  first  place  next  unto  his  majesty  so  long  as  he  was  there. 
The  chancellor,  by  reason  of  his  office,  would  needs  have  the  pre-eminence. 
There  were  also  contentions  between  him  and  the  justice^^lerk.     The  constable 
of  Dundee  and  my  lord  Dingwall  could  not  agree  about  place.     George  Hume 
did  quietly  shoot  out  William  Keith  from  his  office  of  master  of  the  wardrobe. 
At  length  they  were  all  dirided  into  two  factions ;  the  one  for  the  earl  Maris- 
chal ;  the  other  for  the  chancellor  who  was  the  stronger,  because  the  king  took 
his  part;   so  that  the  chancellor  triumphed.'"^    The  munificence  and  great 
wealth  of  the  earl,  prompted  him  to  bear,  in  the  first  ir48tance,  the  expense  of 
the  mission  ;  he  could  not  have  done  a  senrice  more  acceptable  to  his  sovereign, 
11  Melville's  Memoire,  357.  »  Ibid,  368.  »  Ibid,  S6S. 
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and  itappMn  to  have  finally  reinitatod  him  in  firroor..  In  1593/ the  end 
reoeWed  a  parliamentary  ratification  of  hie  ads  at  oonoemed  the  mifsion,  and 
was  at  the  aame  time  empoweied  to  recover,  from  a  forfeited  eftate,  the  expense 
be  bad  incurved,  stated  as  amounting  to  3156  merks.^'*  Up  to  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  deht  was,  however,  unreoovered,*'  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  after  that  period  it  was  ever  paid. 

In  1583,  the  earl  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  superintend  the 
'^  new  erection  **  or  alteration  in  management  of  the  King's  college  of  Aberdeen  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  duties  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  prompted  him, 
ten  yean  afterwards,  to  perform  that  act  of  enlightened  munificence,  which  has 
perpetuated  his  name  as  the  founder  of  Marischal  college.  The  charter  of  the 
university  was  granted  by  the  earl  on  the  Snd  April,  1593 ;  it  was  approved  of 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Dundee  on  the  34th  of  the  same  month,  afier  having 
been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  committee,  and  was  ratified  by  Parlia- 
ment on  the  SI  St  of  July  following.  The  college  was  endowed  to  maintain  a 
prinoipal,  three  regent  professors,  and  six  bmsars.  By  the  foundation,  the 
languages  and  sciences  appointed  to  be  taught,  were,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Syriac,  natural  history,  geometry,  geography,  chronology,  and  astronomy. 
In  opposition  to  the  principle  previously  pursued,  by  which  each  profemor  con- 
ducted a  dase  of  students  through  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  any 
university,  the  subjects  taught  in.  Marischal  college  were  divided  among  separate 
mastere,  eadi  of  whom  adhered  to  his  peculiar  branch--^«n  excellent  regnlatioih, 
afterward*  departed  ftwn,  but  resumed  in  the  nuddle  of  the  eighteenth  century.^' 
Without  descending  to  the  particular  benefits  of  this  institution,  the  circumstonce 
that  many  eminent  names  are  connected  with  Marisdial  college,  and  that  its 
small  endowments  have  cultivated  intellects  which  might  have  long  lain  unpro- 
ductive, are  sufficient  of  diemselves  to  speak  to  the  honour  of  its  noble  founder. 
The  building  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  was  not  splendid,  nor 
were  the  endowments  great,  when  compared  with  those  of  universities  abroad^  or 
even  of  the  other  similar  institutions  of  Scotland.  The  former,  however,  is  still  a 
protecting  roof,  and  the  latter  have  been  creditably  increased,  especially  in  the 
bursaries,  which  amount  to  about  twenty,  of  various  Talues,  from  £8  to  £15 
annually — the  smallest  paying  the  full  fee  of  the  possessor  for  the  four  years 
during  which  he  remains  at  the  university,  and  the  larger  fre^piently  forming 
for  a  time  the  chief  support  of  one  or  two  individuals  who  would  otherwise 
remain  uneducated ;  they  are  carefully  protected  as  the  rewards  of  talent  and 
labour,  and  held  by  those  who  gain  them  as  their  right,  independently  of  the 
authority  of  the  officials  of  the  university.  The  progress  of  Marischal  college, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  universities,  stands  as  an  example,  that  in  a 
civUiaed  age,  not  superstitiously  ruled  by  the  diurdi,  a  university  without  com- 
plete Internal  support,  cannot  succeed  or  become  useful,  except  in  a  large  and 
flourishing  town.  The  prison-like  dens  of  Marischal  college,  with  their  unplas- 
tered  walk  are  annually  filled  with  students,  while  the  princely  halls  of  St 
Andrews  are  empty  and  fhlling  to  ruin ;  and  the  university  of  Fraserburgh, 
which  was  in  a  flourishing  state  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  disappeared  and 
been  fotgotten. 

Within  the  same  year,  when  Marischal  college  was  founded,  we  find  its  patron 

"  Act.  Pari ,  ill.  541. 

u  A  short  relation  of  the  origin  of  tlie  Keiths  In  Seotlatid,  with  a  list  of  the  precJecpsKorg 
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engag«d  in  other  works  of  public  utility.  He  granted  a  charter  to  PeleriM«L 
And  by  tlie  act  1593,  c;  48,  we  find  him  empowered  to  exact  a  toll  of  twenty 
pence  for  e?ery  laat  of  goods  entering  or  learing  a  harbour  he  had  attached  to 
that  town.^^  At  the  same  period,  the  secret  transactions  with  the  court  of  Spain, 
of  which  some  of  the  northern  peers  were  suspected,  and  the  discorery  of  those 
mysterious  documents  known  by  the  name  of  *'  the  Spanish  blanks/'  created 
alarm  in  the  nation,  and  conrternatioh  at  court ;  and  by  the  same  act  of  1593, 
the  earl  Marischal,  as  a  trusty  statesman,  was  empowered  to  act  the  part  of  king's 
commissioner  in  the  shires  of  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  and  Banff*,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  earls  of  Enrol,  Huntly,  Angus,  and  others.^^  A  trust  of 
still  higher  order  was  reposed  in  the  earl,  in  June  6th,  1609,  when,  by  commis- 
sion under  the  great  seal,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  commissioner  to  the  par- 
liament of  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1623,  in  the  old  age  of  a  well-spent  life,  the  earl  felt  his  bst 
illness  come  upon  him,  and  he  retired  to  his  fortress  of  Dunnotter,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  borne  his  sickness  with  patience  and  religious  resignation.  Dr 
Dun,  one  of  the  professors  of  his  college,  attended  him  as  physician,  and  the  dis- 
ease for  a  time  yielded  to  medicine,  but  finally  relapsed."  The  latter  days  of 
this  great  and  useful  man  do  not  appear  to  have  been  permitted  to  pass  in 
domestic  ^eace,  and  his  death-bed  was  disturbed  by  the  desertion  and  crime  of 
an  unfeeling  wife.  The  circumstance  to  which  we  refer  is  one  of  a  very  singulat 
nature ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  at  this  period  to  trace  all  the  motiyes  from  which 
it  originated,  we  shall  state  it,  almost  rerbatim,  as  it  occurs  in  the  criminal  re- 
cord, SToiding  antiquated  orthography.  **  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1634,  Dame 
Margaret  Ogil?ie,  countess  dowager  of  Marischal,  along  with  her  then  husband. 
Sir  Alexander  Strauchane  of  Thornetoun,  knight,  and  Robert  Stnuichan,  doctor 
in  physic,  were  accused  before  the  high  court  of  justiciary,  of  the  ignoble  crimes 
of  masterful  theft  and  stouthrief,  in  baring  stolen  from  the  place  of  Benholm,  be- 
longing to  the  earl,  certain  jewels,  silrer  plate,  household  stufi^,  gold,  silfer,  and 
title  deeds,  in  October,  1633,  a  little  before  the  said  earl's  decease.''  Ou 
the  same  day,  James  Keith  of  Benholme  was  cited  to  answer  for  a  similar  crime, 
committed  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place.  The  two  cases  are  eridenily 
connected  together,  and  the  minute  in  the  latter  prorides  us  with  the  foUowiiy 
inrentory  of  articles  stolen,  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  magnificence  and  wealth 
of  the  earl,  and  an  extraordinary  feature  in  the  transaction.  Of  Portugal 
ducats,  and  other  species  of  foreign  gold,  to  the  avail  of  36,000  poonds  or 
thereby ;  thirty-six  dozen  goJd  buttons ;  a  rich  jewel  set  with  diamond^  which 
the  deceased  earl  received  as  a  gift  when  he  was  ambassadoif  in  Denmaik,  worth 
6,000  merks;  the  queen  of  Denmark's  picture  in  gold,  set  about  with  rich 
diamonds,  estimated  at  5,000  merks ;  a  jasper  stone  for  stemming  of  blood,  esti- 
mated at  500  French  crowns ;  a  chain  of  *<  equall  perle,"  wherein  were  400 
pearls  great  and  small ;  two  chains  of  gold,  of  twenty^four  ounce  weight ;  an- 
other jewel  of  diamonds  set  in  gold,  worth  3,000  merks ;  a  great  pair  of  brace- 
lets, all  set  with  diamonds,  price  thereof  500  crowns ;  the  other  pair  of  gold 
bracelets  at  600  pounds  the  pair ;  a  turquois  ring  worth  ten  Fren<^  crowns ;  a 
diamond  set  in  a  ring,  worth  twenty-eight  French  crowns,  with  a  number  of 
other  small  rings  set  with  diamonds  and  other  rich  stones  in  gold,  worth  300 
French  crowns;  also  16,000  merks  of  silver  and  gold  ready  coined,  which  was 
within  a  green  coifer ;  together  with  the  whole  tapestry,  silver-work,  bedding, 
goods,  gear,  and  plenishing  within  the  said  place.  The  case,  as  regarded  the 
countess,  and  Sir  Alexander  and  Dr  Strauchane,  was  postponed  by  a  royal  war- 

"  Act  Par.,  iv.  35.  "  Act  Pari.,  Iv.  44.     Pitcairn's  Crim.  Trials,  i.  283. 
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Kintto  the  3nd  of  July,  from  thence  to  the  87th  of  July,  and  from  thence  to  the 
8th  of  December^  of  which  date  no  entry  appearin|[fy  the  lord  adFocate  leemt  to 
ha?e  been  prerailed  with  to  give  up  the  pursuit ;  Keith  of  Benholroe,  who  teems 
to  have  oocupied,  or  been  steward  of,  the  house  so  strangely  dilapidated,  was 
outlawed  for  not  appearing.^ 

The  earl  died  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  of  April,  1633, 
and  a  monument  with  a  poetical  inscription  was  erected  to  his  memory.  The 
funeral  oration  so  frequently  referred  to,  was  read  at  Marischal  college  on  the 
dOth  June,  1639,  by  Ogston,  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy ;  it  oomparw 

his  death  to  an  earthquake,  and  sundry  other  prodigies  of  naturo ^heaps  too 

great  a  load  of  virtues  on  his  shoulders  for  mankind  to  bear  with  comfort,  and 
in  detailing  the  perfections  of  the  dead  Mecasnas,  the  author  does  not  neglect 
those  of  the  living  Solomon.  A  book  of  ^*  Tears"  was  also  published' to  his  me- 
mory, chiefly  composed  by  Massy  and  Alexander  Wedderbum.^  The  lady  al- 
ready so  equiTocally  mentioned  was  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  James^  sixth 
lord  Ogilvie :  he  had  previously  married  Margaret,  daughter  cf  Alexander,  fifth 
lord  Hume,^  and  by  both  he  had  several  children. 

KEITH,  (the  Hcmounible)  James,  commonly  called  marshal  Keith,  the 
younger  son  of  William,  ninth  earl  Marischal,  and  lady  Mary  Drununond, 
daughter  to  the  earl  of  Perth,  was  born  in  the  year  1696.  His  aptness  for 
learning  seems  to  have  been  very  considerable,  since  he  acquired  in  after-life  a 
reputation  for  letters  scarcely  inferior  to  his  military  renown ;  a  drcumstance 
which  was  possibly  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  his  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  receive  the  rudiments  of  his  education  fr^  the  celebrated  bishop  Keith,  who 
was  allied  to  his  family  by  consanguinity,  and  who  officiated  as  tutor  to  himself 
and  his  elder  brother,  the  tenth  earl  Marischal. 

Mr  Keith  was  originally  designed  for  the  law,  and  with  the  view  of  making  it 
his  profession,  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  complete  his  studies.  It  was  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  he  entertained  a  much  stronger  predilection  for  the 
caqip  than  the  bar ; — he  seems  indeed  to  have  been  very  early  attached  to  the 
military  profession.  His  language,  when  the  subject  happened  at  any  time  to 
be  alluded  to,  was  always  full  of  martial  enthilsiasm,  even  while  yet  a  mere 
stripling.  '*  I  have  begun  to  study  the  law,^  he  said,  ^'  in  compliance  with  the 
desires  of  the  countess  of  Marischal,  (his  mother,)  but  commend  me,  gentlemen, 
to  stand  before  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  for  a  few  minutes ;  this  either  makes  a 
man  in  an  instant,  or  he  dies  gloriously  in  the  field  of  battle."  Such  was  the 
spirit  in  which  the  young  soldier  entered  on  his  career  of  fame. 

The  earl  Marischal,  elder  brother  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  one 
of  those  Tory  noblemen  who  signed  the  proclamation  of  George  I.  The 
party  being  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  office  under  the  new  dy nasty ,  he  re- 
turned in  a  state  of  high  irritation  to  Scotland,  and  at  York  met  his  brother 
James,  who  was  on  his  way  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  commission  in 
the  army.  The  two  young  men  returned  home  together,  burning  mth  resent- 
ment, and  on  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  of  1715,  they  were  incited 
at  once  by  their  own  feelings,  and  by  the  adrice  of  their  mother,  vrho  was  a  ca- 
tholic, to  declare  for  the  Pretender.  The  meeting  held  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  (who 
was  their  cousin,)  under  the  semblance  of  a  hunting  match,  was  attended  by  the 
two  brothers,  and  they  continued,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 

»  Pltcalni's  Crim.  Trials,  iH.  562. 

fi  >•  Lachrimas  Academiv  MarischaUans  sub  obiium  MeoBDnstis  et  Fundatoris  sui,  mu- 
ni fioenUssi  mi,  nobilioimi  et  iUiistrisBmi,  Geoigii  Comitis  MarischaUi,  Domini  de  Keith  et 
Altre,  &c"->X&<;rd.  Raban,  1683. 
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to  act  a  bold  and  conspicuous  part  under  that  unfortunate  leader.  The  inimc-w 
diate  subject  of  this  memoir  is  said  to  hare  manifested  a  degree  of  resolution  and 
conduct  which  attracted  much  attention,  and  inspired  hopes  of  his  future  fortune. 
On  the  final  dispersion  of  the  rebel  army  at  Ruthren  in  Badenoch,  they  had  no 
resource  but  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  a  foreign  land,  where  they  might 
be  safe  from  the  consequences  of  their  enterprise.  They  proceeded ,  in  company 
ivitli  many  other  Lowland  gentlemen,  to  the  Western  Isles,  where  they  designed  to 
ivait  till  a  vessel  could  be  procured  to  convey  them  to  France.  While  in  the  isks, 
ivhere  they  were  detained  nearly  a  month,  the  fugitives  were  frequently  abirmed 
by  reports  of  their  retreat  having  been  discovered,  and  that  an  armament  had 
been  despatched  in  quest  of  them ;  and  on  one  occasion  they  were  informed  that 
three  frigates,  with  two  battalions  of  foot  on  board,  were  within  ten  miles  of 
them.  They,  however,  were  not  molested.  On  the  SOth  of  April,  a  ship  whidi 
had  been  despatched  from  France  for  the  purpose,  arrived  at  the  island  on  which 
they  were  concealed.  Losing  no  time,  they,  along  with  about  a  hundred  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  embarked  on  board  of  this  vessel,  and  arrived  in  safety 
at  St  Paul  de  Leon  in  Brittany,  on  the  1 2th  of  May,  1716.  On  their  arrivaJ 
at  this  port,  the  greater  part  of  them  proceeded  immediately  to  wait  upon  the 
Pretender,  who  was  then  at  Avignon ;  the  others,  amongst  whom  was  Keith, 
went  straight  to  Paris,  where  the  latter  had  at  that  time  several  relations  resid- 
ing'. On  reaching  Paris,  Keith  waited  upon  the  queen-mother,  by  whom  he 
was  most  graciously  received,  and  who,  amongst  other  flattering  things,  said, 
that  she  had  heard  of  his  good  services  in  her  son's  cause,  and  that  neither  of 
them  should  ever  forget  it  Keith  now  proposed  to  the  queen-mother  to  visit 
the  king,  by  which  he  meant  the  Pretender,  and  asked  her  permission  to  do  so. 
She,  however,  dissuaded  him  from  taking  this  step,  saying  Uiat  he  was  yet  but 
young,  and  had  better  remain  in  Paris  and  recommence  his  studies,  and  cou- 
cluded  by  proposing  to  bear  the  charge  of  his  future  education.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  flattering  reception,  a  whole  month  elapsed  before  Keith  heard  any 
thing  further  from  the  queen-mother,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  reduced  to 
great  straits  for  want  of  money,  living  principally  by  selling  horse  furniture, 
which  military  officers  were  at  this  period  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  with 
them,  and  which,  being  sometimes  richly  ornamented  with  silver,  was  a  very 
valuable  article.  There  were  many  friends  of  himself  and  his  family  in  Paris, 
who  would  readily  have  aflbrded  him  any  pecuniary  assistance  he  might  have 
required,  but,  as  he  himself  says,  in  a  MS.  memoir  of  his  life,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  to  which  we  have  access,  "  I  was  then  either  so  bashful  or  so  vain, 
that  I  would  not  own  the  want  I  was  in.''  His  wants,  however,  of  this  kind 
were  soon  amply  provided  for,  and  from  various  unlooked  for  sources.  The 
queen-mother  at  length  sent  him  1000  livres,  and  much  about  the  same  time  a 
Parisian  banker  waited  upon  him,  and  informed  him  tliat  he  had  instructions 
from  Scotland  to  supply  him  with  money,  and  an  order  from  king  James  to  pay 
him  200  crowns  a-year,  with  an  apology  for  the  smallness  of  the  sum,  as  it  was 
all  that  his  (the  king's)  circumstances  enabled  him  to  do.  Relieved  now  from 
his  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  betook  himself  to  study,  to  which  he  devoted  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  year  1716,  and  a  great  part  of  the  following 
year.  Previous  to  this,  and  while  pursuing  his  studies,  he  received  a  commission 
as  colonel  of  horse  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  entertained  a  de- 
sign \>f  making  a  descent  on  Scotland  in  favour  of  king  James.  The  project, 
however,  was  discovered  long  before  it  could  be  carried  into  execution,  and  thus 
both  the  intended  invasion  and  Keith's  commission  fell  to  the  ground.  Another 
opportunity,  although  equally  fruitless  in  its  results,  presented  itself  to  the  young 
soldier,  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  of  pushing  his  fortune  with  his  sword.     This 
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was  the  appearance  in  Parie  of  Peter  the  iinty  emperor  of  Ruisia.  Keith  made 
every  efforl  to  obtain  admiMion  into  the  tenrioe  of  that  potentate,  but  without 
eflecty  he  himself  supposes  on  aecount  of  his  not  having  employed  the  proper 
means.  In  the  following  yeatr,  17 18,  learning  that  there  was  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Spain,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  entertained  by  the 
king  of  Sweden,  viz.,  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  king  James  by  invad- 
ing Scotland — ^Keith  and  his  brother  the  earl  Marischal  set  out  for  Madrid, 
with  the  view  of  ofl^rlng  their  services  in  the  proposed  expedition.  These 
.were  readily  accepted,  and  the  two  brothers,  after  repested  interviews  with  car- 
dinal Alberoni,  then  prime  minister  of  Spain,  were  fumwhcd  with  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  intended  descent,  and  with  means  to  carry  that  part  of  it 
wliich  was  intrusted  to  fhem  into  execution.  By  previous  appointment,  Keith 
and  his  brother  the  earl  Marischal  were  met  at  Havre  de  Grace,  the  point  at 
which  they  had  fixed  to  embark  for  Scotland,  by  several  of  the  Scottish  leaders 
in  the  rising  of  1715,  who  were  still  lurking  about  France.  All  of  them  hav- 
ing been  advised  of  the  undertaking,  were  furnished  with  commissions  from  the 
king  of  Spain,  to  apply  equally  to  the  Spanish  forces  which  were  to  be  sent  after 
them,  and  to  those  which  they  should  raise  in  the  country. 

The  co-operation  in  this  enterprise  which  they  were  led  to  expect  was  the 
landing  in  England  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  with  an  army,  which  it  was  proposed 
should  immediately  take  place.  Two  frigates,  with  Spanish  troops  on  board,  were 
also  to  follow  them  within  a  day  or  two,  to  land  with  them  in  Scotland,  and 
enable  them  to  commence  their  operations  in  that  kingdom.  On  the  1 9th  of 
March,  the  expatriated  diiefs  embarked  on  board  a  small  vessel  of  about  ti\-enty« 
Are  tons,  and  after  encountering  some  stormy  weather  and  running  great  risk 
from  some  English  ships  of  war  which  they  fell  in  with,  they  reached  the  island  of 
Lewis  on  the  4th  of  April.  They  were  soon  aftem-ards  joined  by  the  two 
frigates,  and  a  debarkation  on  the  main  land  was  immediately  determined  upon. 
In  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by  large  bodies  of  Highlanders,  they  pro- 
posed to  march  forward  to  Inverness,  from  which  they  hoped  to  drive  out  the 
small  force  by  which  it  was  garrisoned. 

The  whole  enterprise,  however,  hurried  on  to  a  disastrous'  conclusion.  The 
duke  of  Ormond's  fleet  was  dispersed :  the  Highlanders  refused  to  embark  in  the 
desperate  undertaking ;  a  very  few  only  joining  the  invaders,  and  these  showing 
little  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  :  and  to  complete  their  ruin,  they  were  attacked 
and  defeated  by  a  body  of  troops  which  had  been  despatohed  to  arrest  their  pro- 
gress. They  were,  however,  not  so  completely  routed  but  that  they  were  enabled 
to  retire  in  partial  order  to  the  summit  of  some  high  grounds  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  scene  of  action.  Here  a  council  of  war  was  held  during  the  night,  in 
which  it  was  resolved  that  the  Spaniards  should  on  the  next  day  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war,  that  the  Highlanders  should  disperse,  and  that  the  of- 
ficers should  each  seek  his  safety  in  the  best  way  he  could. 

Thus  Keith  found  himself  placed  in  exactly  the  same  desperate  circumstances  in 
wliidi  he  was  after  the  rising  of  1715, — an  outlawed  fugitive,  without  means  and 
without  a. home.  After  lurking  some  months  in  the  Highlands,  during  the  greater 
part  of  which,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  he  was  in  bad  health,  he  found  his  way 
to  Peterhead,  where  he  embarked  for  Holland,  whither  his  brother  had  gone 
before  him.  Being  here  joined  by  the  latter,  they  both  proceeded  to  the  Hague, 
and  sometime  afterwards  to.  Madrid.  Here  Keith's  pecuniary  difficulties  be- 
came as  preuing  and  infinitely  more  desperate  than  they  were  in  Paris  on  his 
arrival  Uiere  in  17 15.  "I  was  now,"  he  says,  *'  as  the  French  have  it,  au  pie 
de  la  leUre  iur  le  pave,  I  knew  nobody  and  was  known  to  none,  and  had  net 
my  good  fortune  brought  rear-admiral  Cammoek  to  Madrid,  whom  I  had  known 
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fomMrly  in  Paria,  I  don't  know  wbai  would  hava  become  of  me ;  he  immediate- 
ly offered  me  hit  houN  and  his  table,  both  whieh  I  was  glad  to  accept  of.** 
Thus  shifUng,  together  with  the  aid  of  some  arrearB  of  ^lay  which  he  reoeifed 
from  the  king  of  Spain,  he  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1730,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  short  absences,  all  the  year  1721 ,  at  Madrid  He 
then  reaored  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  for  the  next  three  or  four  years,  teceiT- 
ing  the  pay  of  a  Spanish  colonel,  but  without  being  attached  to  any  tegiment 
At  the  end  of  this  period  Keith  again  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  employed  in 
active  service  up  to  the  year  1788.  Thinking  himself,  however,  rather  over- 
looked,  he  in  this  year  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  soliciting  his  patronage, 
and  requesting  that  he  might  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Mb  Irish 
regiment  which  should  become  vacant  The  answer  of  his  majesty  to  this  ap- 
plication was,  that  so  soon  as  he  knew  that  he  was  a  Roman  catholic  he  should 
not  only  have  what  he  asked,  but  ihat  his  future  fortunes  should  be  caied  for. 
Finding  all  hopes  of  promotion  in  the  Spanish  service  thus  cut  oiT  on  account  of 
his  religious  belief,  Keith  solicited  a  recommendation  from  his  Spanish  majesty 
to  the  court  of  Russia,  where  he  now  determined  to  try  his  fortunes.  The  re- 
commendation which  he  sought  was  at  once  granted,  and  forwarded  to  the  eni> 
peror  of  Russia,  who  soon  aAmr  intimated  to  him  his  admisrion  into  his  serrice 
as  a  major-general.  On  Keith's  leaving  Madrid  for  Moscow,  the  king  of  Spain 
presented  him  with  a  douceur  of  1000  crowns,  and.  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Russia  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  guards,  an  appoint- 
ment of  great  trust,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  bestowed  on  none  but  especial 
favourites  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  further  named  one  of  three  inspectors  of 
army  details,  and  awarded  as  his  department  the  frontier  of  Asia,  with  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga  and  Don,  together  with  part  of  the  fhmtier 
ef  Poland.  About  this  time  one  of  his  early  instructors,  a  Mr  Morton,  hearing 
of  his  good  fortune,  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  his  prosperity. 
The  generars  reply  partook  of  his  nature ;  it  was  kind  and  unaffected.  «  I  am 
a  true  Scotsman  indeed,^  he  sud  amongst  other  obliging  things,  *'  wise  behind 
the  hand ;  for  had  I  been  more  careful  to  imbibe  the  excellent  instnictimis  I  re* 
eeived  under  your  inspection,  I  had  still  made  a  better  figure  in  the  world." 
Hitherto  the  general,  though  he  had  proven  himself  at  once  a  eealous  and  an 
able  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  military  duties,  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  talents  for  active  warfare.  Such  an  opportunity,  however,  at 
length  offered.  On  the  death  of  the  king  of  Poland,  that  unhappy  kingdom 
was  entered  by  a  Russian  army  to  orerawe,  or  rather  control  the  election  of  a 
new  king.  On  this  occasion  the  general  was  despatched  into  Poland  with  six 
battalions  of  foot,  600  dragoons,  and  4000  Cossacks.  While  on  this  service  he 
v/M  ordered  by  the  commander-in-chief,  prince  Schahofikoi,  to  ravage  tlie  ooun> 
try.  With  a  feeling  of  humanity  and  in  a  spirit  of  honour  which  reflects  much 
credit  on  his  character,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  man,  he  endeavoured  to  evade 
the  painful,  and  as  he  felt  it,  dishonourable  duty.  Finding  that  no  dictates  of 
humanity  would  weigh  with  the  commander-in-chief,  he  tried  the  efleds  of  in- 
terested considerations ;  representing  to  him,  that  if  the  system  of  devastation 
was  continued,  not  only  would  the  inhabitants,  but  the  Russian  army  also  be  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  absolute  starration.  This  had  the  desired  effect  The 
general  was  immediately  ordered  to  desist  from  further  spoliation.  During  the, 
whole  of  this  war  the  general  conducted  himself  with  a  degree  of  judgment  and 
gallantry,  and  in  short,  discovered  throughout  such  a  possession  of  the  best  and 
most  valuable  qualities  of  the  soldier,  as  now  ranked  him  indisputably  amongst 
the  first  captains  of  the  age.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  knee  in  this 
sen  ice  at  Ocrakow.     The  injury  was  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  the  Russian 
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sui^^ng  Mcommended  that  the  wounded  limb  ahould  be  amputated,  and  the 
general  at  once  gare  hii  content  to  the  operation  being  performed.  But  hia 
brother,  who  had.  gone  to  visit  him  on  this  oocaaion,  would  not  liaten  to  the  pro* 
potal.  ''  I  hope/'  he  said,  **  Jamee  haa  yet  m(«e  to  do  with  that  leg,  and  I 
will  not  part  with  it  lo  easily,  at  least  not  until  I  have  the  best  adiioe  in 
Europe."  In  the  spirit  of  broUierly  afl^ion  which  these  exprsssions  bespeak, 
he  immediately  removed  the  general  to  Paris,  to  procmce  Uie  adviee  of  the 
surgical  skill  of  that  city,  and  the  result  was  highly  favourable.  The  FVench 
surgeons,  doing  what  those  of  Russia  had  neglected,  laid  open  the  general's 
knee,  and  extracted  some  pieces  of  doth  which  had  been  driven  into  the 
-wound  by  the  shot,  and  had  all  along  prevented  that  cure  which  was  now  soon 
effected. 

The  military  fame  of  general  Keith  was  now  spread  over  all  Europe,  and  had 
attracted  in  a  particular  manner  the  notioe  of  the  warlike  Frederick  of  Prussiai 
who  lost  no  time  in  inviting  him  into  his  service,  oflering  him  the  rank  of  a 
field  mardial  and  the  governorship  of  Berlin,  with  ample  means  to  support  the 
dignity  of  these  situationSi  These  ofiers  were  too  tempting  to  be  refused.  The 
general  accepted  Uiem,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  Prussian  court  His 
affable  manners  and  military  genius  soon  won  him  the  personal  esteem  of  his 
new  master,  who  not  only  admitted  but  invited  him  to  Uie  most  familiar  inter* 
course,  travelled  with  him  throughout  his  own  dominions  and  those  of  the  neigli« 
bouring  states,  and  acknowledged  him  as  an  adviser  in  matters  of  military  business, 
and  aB  his  companion  in  his  hours  of  relaxation.  For  some  time  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Prussia  the  marshal  enjoyed  a  respite  from  military  service,  Frederick 
happening  then  to  be,  we  cannot  say  at  peace,  but  not  at  actual  war  with  any 
of  the  European  powen.  This  leisure  he  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  entering 
into  and  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  politicians 
and  philosophers  of  the  day,  all  of  whom  bear  testimony  to  the  great  talent  and 
ability  with  which  he  discussed  the  various  subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  and  not 
the  smallest  portion  of  their  praise  was  bestowed  upon  the  elegance  and  felidty 
of  language  which  his  correspondence  exhibited. 

Frederick's,  however,  was  not  a  service  in  which  mudi  repose  of  this  kind 
could  be  expected.  He,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  looked  upon  peace  only  as 
a  preparation  for  war,  was  not  likely  either  to  remain  long  idle  himself,  or  to 
permit  such  a  man  as  marshal  Keith  to  be  sow 

The  outrageous  conduct  of  Frederick  in  repeated  instances  had  long  given 
great  umbrage  to  many  of  the  European  powers,  but  none  of  them  had  dared  to 
oome  to  open  hcstiltties  with  him.  At  length,  however,  they  fell  upon  the  plan 
of  combining  their  eflbrts  for  the  chastisement  of  the  warlike  monarch,  whom 
none  of  them  would  venture  to  face  singly. 

Austria,  Russia,  Gennany,  and  France,  all  took  the  field  against  the  Prussian 
monarch.  During  the  vicimitudes  and  operations  which  ensued,  in  attacking  at 
one  time  and  resisting  at  another,  the  various  efibrts  of  his  numerous  enemies, 
Frederick  intrusted  the  most  important,  next  to  those  which  he  himself  assumed, 
to  marshal  Keith,  whose  military  talents  and  sound  judgment  he  found  during 
the  arduous  struggle  which  followed,  had  not  been  over-rated.  When  summoned 
by  the  prince  of  Saxe-Hildburg  to  surrender  Leipsic,  which  Frederick  had  left 
him  to  defend  with  8000  men,  the  gallant  soldier,  tlien  upwards  of  60  years  of 
age,  replied  to  the  messenger,  **  Let  your  master  know  that  I  am  by  birth  a 
Scotsman,  by  inclination  as  well  as  duty,  a  Prussian,  and  shall  defend  the  town 
in  such  a  manner  that  neither  the  country  which  gave  me  birtli  nor  that  which 
has  adopted  me  shall  be  ashamed  of  me.  The  king  my  master  has  ordered  me 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity,  and  he  shall  be  obeyed."     Early  on  the 
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following  morning,  the  nuunhal  siumnoiMd  Uie  magittimtet  of  the  town  together, 
told  them  of  the  oommunication  which  he  had  from  the  enemy,  and  advised  them 
to  wait  upon  the  prince,  and  beg  of  him,  for  their  own  nkes  and  that  of  the 
inhabitanti  in  general,  to  refnin  from  proceeding  to  extremitief  againit  the 
dty  ;  **  for,''  said  he,  with  a  tact  which  ahowed  the  consummate  soldier,  **  if  be 
proceeds  in  this  resolution,  I  will  myself  begin  to  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  and 
if  that  be  not  sufficient  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  desist  from  his  enterprise,  1 
will  go  further,  and  not  spare  eren  the  dty  itself;"  and  with  many  expressions 
of  reluctance  to  have  recourse  to  sudi  dreadful  measures,  to  which  he  Cj|id  neces- 
sity alone  could  compel  him,  he  dismissed  the  terrified  dtiaens,  who  instantly 
despatched  a  deputation  to  wut  upon  the  prince.  All,  howerer,  they  could  ob- 
tain from  the  latter  was  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  the  original  summons. 
Another  was  sent,  in  whidi  the  Prussians  were  offered  the  liberty  of  marching 
out  of  the  town  without  molestation.  This  summons  ma^hal  Keith  rejected 
with  the  same  determination  as  the  former,  to  the  great  provocation  of  the 
prince,  who,  in  his  resentment  at  the  tone  of  defiance  assumed  by  the  Prussian 
commander,  declared  that  if  the  latter  carried  his  threat  into  execution  regard- 
ing the  burning  of  the  town,  he  would  lay  Beriin  or  Potsdam  in  ashes.  The 
extremities  which  were  thus  threatened  on  both  sides  were,  howerer,  prerented 
by  the  approadi  of  the  Prunian  monarch,  who  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leipsic  with  a  large  force,  and  averted  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  bringing 
on  the  celebrated  battle  of  Hosbach,  in  which  he  was  completely  victorious. 
Soon  after  this,  marshal  Keith  marched  into  Bohemia  with  an  army,  and  laid  that 
kingdom  under  contribution,  having  previously  dislodged  the  Austrians  fram  the 
mountains  of  Saxony,  where  they  had  been  strongly  posted.  The  brilliant 
career,  however,  of  this  soldier  of  fortune  was  now  about  to  dose  for  ever ;  the 
death  which  became  him  awaited  him,  and  was  dose  at  hand. 

Frederick  had  taken  up  a  position  in  the  village  of  Hochkirchen,  which  he 
was  particularly  desirous  of  retaining,  and  which  the  enemy  were  equally  desir- 
ous of  possessing.  The  consequence  was,  that  this  point  was  attacked  during  the 
night  following  its  first  occupation.  On  the  first  idarm  of  the  enemy*s  motions, 
maishal  Keith  mounted  his  horse,  and  hastily  collecting  what  troops  were  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood,  marched  towards  the  village.  On  arriring  there  he 
found  it  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Charging,  however,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  he  drove  them  from  the  position.  Fresh  bodies  of  the  enemy  came  up, 
and  tlie  marshal  was  in  turn  forced  to  retire.  Again  he  returned  to  the  com- 
bat, leading  on  his  men,  and  cheering  them  as  he  advanced ;  and  again  he 
cleared  the  rillage  of  the  enemy.  Determined  on  pomession  of  the  position, 
the  latter  once  more  returned  with  increased  numbers,  until  latterly  the  whole 
flower  of  the  Austrian  army  were  concentrated  on  tliis  sanguinary  spot,  defended 
by  a  handful  of  Prussians.  At  eight  o*dock  in  the  morning,  and  while  the 
combat  ivas  yet  at  the  hottest,  although  it  had  now  lasted  several  hours,  the 
marshal  received  a  severe  and  dangerous  wound.  He  refused,  howerer,  to  quit 
the  field,  but  continued  to  isonduct  the  desperate  encounter  with  unabated  en* 
thusirsra  and  gallantry.  At  nine  o^clock,  an  hour  after  he  had  received  his  first 
wound,  a  second  shot  passed  through  his  breast,  and  instantly  stretched  him 
lifeless  on  the  ground.  His  body  was  stripped  by  the  Austrians,  who  had  now 
driven  tlie  Prussians  from  the  field,  and  waa  thus  left  exposed  until  it  was  re* 
cognised  by  count  Lasd,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils  in  the  art  of  war. 
That  nobleman  immediately  gave  orders  for  its  interment ;  but  this  having  been 
done  with  little  reverence,  it  was  shortly  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  curate  of 
Hochkirchen,  and  again  committed  to  the  earth,  with  every  mark  of  decency 
and  respect.     The  remains  of  the  marshal  were,  by  the  spedal  orders  of  tlie 
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king,  finally  remored  to  Berlin,  and  buried  there  with  all  the  honours  which  a 
nation  and  a  great  monarch  could  pay  to  splendid  talent  and  great  moral 
worth. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  complete  the  illustrious  character  of  this  great 
mm,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  his  death  having  been  nearly  as 
much  lamented  by  tlie  Austrians,  then  the  enemies  of  Prussia,  as  by  the  Prus- 
sians  themselres.  His  humanity  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  protect  even  those 
against  whom  he  fought  from  any  unnecessary  violence,  and  the  Austrians  hnd, 
in  a  thousand  instances,  been  indebted  to  this  ennobling  trait  in  a  character 
admirably  calculated  in  all  its  parts  to  gain  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  man- 
kind. Marsha]  Keith  died  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  never 
married,  but  to  whatever  chance  this  was  owing,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  any  want  of  susceptibility,  for,  while  in  Paris  in  1718,  on  being 
first  urged  by  some  of  his  friends  to  offer  his  services  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
which  he  was  then  informed  meditated  some  designs  on  Sicily,  he  says,  *'  But 
I  was  then  too  much  in  love  to  think  of  quitting  Paris,  and,  although  my  friends 
forced  me  to  take  some  steps  towards  it,  yet  I  managed  it  so  slowly,  that  I  set 
out  only  in  the  end  of  that  year  ;  and  had  not  my  mistress  and  I  quarreled,  and 
that  other  affairs  came  to  concern  me  more  than  the  conquest  of  Sicily  did,  it's 
probable  I  had  lost  many  years  of  my  time  to  very  little  purpose — so  much  was 
I  taken  up  with  my  passion."  Of  the  final  result  of  this  attachment  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  formed* another. 

Some  years  after  his  death,  a  monument  was  erected  in  the  church- yard  of 
Hochkirchen  to  the  memory  of  the  marshal,  by  his  relative  Sir  Robert  Mur- 
ray Keith.  It  bore  the  following  inscription,  composed  by  the  celebrated 
Metastasio : 

Jaoobo  Koith, 

Gulitilmi  Gomitis  MarcscelK  liered. 

Hegni  iScotiie, 

El  Murin  Drummond,  Filio, 

Frederici  Bonissorum  Regis 

Summo  Exerdtus  Prsefecto*, 

Viro 

Aiitiquis  Moribus  et  Militari  Yirlute  claro, 

Qui, 

Dum  in  pnclio  non  procul  hiiic, 

Indinatam  suorum  aciem 

Menle,  Manu,  Voce,  et  Exempio 

Restituebat, 

Pugnans  ut  Heroes  decet, 

Oocubuit, 
Anno  1758,  Mense  Oct 

The  earl  Marischal,  elder  brother  of  marshal  Keith,  also  deserves  some  notice 
in  the  present  work,  as  an  enlightened  and  distinguished  man.  Attainted  for 
his  share  in  the  insurrection  of  1715,  his  fate  continued  for  some  time  identi- 
fied with  that  of  his  younger  brother;  till,  in  1750,  he  was  appointed  by 
Frederick  11.  of  Prussia  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France. 
He  afterwards  served  the  same  sovereign  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
and  in  this  capacity  had  an  opportunity  of  reconciling  himself  to  his  native 
court  Having  discorered  the  secret  of  the  fiimily  compact,  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  bound  themselves  to  assist  each  other, 
he  communicated  that  important  intelligence  through  Mr  Pitt,  to  the  British 
government,  to  whom  it  was  of  the  highest  importance.     The  consequence  was 
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n  pardon  extended  by  the  king  to  earl  Marischal^  and  an  act  of  parliament  to 
enable  him  to  inherit  property  in  Great  Britain. 

After  this  happy  event,  he  proceeded  to  London,  and  was  introduced  to  (lie 
king  {George  II.)  who  received  him  very  graciotiely.  It  kfterwards  was  dis- 
covered that,  by  this  movement,  he  escaped  a  very  considerable  danger,  for 
within  thirty-six  hoiin  of  his  departure  from  Madrid,  notice  was  received  by  that 
court  of  the  communicatfon  he  had  made.  The  reconciliation  of  the  earl  to  the 
house  of  Brunswick  appears  to  have  given  great  oflTence  to  the  relics  of  the 
Jacobite  party,  who,  it  is  needless  to  mention,  still  retained  all  their  pristine 
antipathy  to  that  family.  Among  the  papers  of  bishop  Forbes  of  Leitb,  is  an 
aneolote  to  the  following  effect :  "  It  had  been  a  constant  practice  in  the  parish 
of  Langside  in  Aberdeenshire,  to  have  bonfires,  and  even  to  ring  the  parish 
bell,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  O.S.,  the  birth-day  of  earl  Marischal.  On  Thursday, 
the  1 2th  February,  being  a  general  fast  throughout  Scotland,  when  the  bellman 
was  ringing  the  first  bell,  the  ne\rs  came  to  Langside,  containing  the  accounts 
of  the  earl  Marisclial  having  taken  the  oaths  at  London ;  and  at  that  very  in- 
stant, the  said  bell  rent  firom  the  top  downwards,  and  then  across  near  the 
moutki,  and  that  soon  after  the  bell  had  begun  to  ring. 

"A  gentleman^"  continues  this  curious  memorial,  "walking  in  his  garden, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church  of  Langside,  asked  a  man  passing 
by,  what  the  matter  was  with  the  bell,  in  stopping  so  suddenly.  The  answer 
being  that  she  was  rent,  *  Well,'  said  the  gentleman,  '  do  you  know  what  the  bell 
flays  by  thatP — even,  the  deil  a  cheep  mair  sail  I  speak  for  you,  earl  Mari- 
schal!»"» 

The  earl  resided  in  Britain  for  several  years,  purdiased  back  some  of  his 
family  property,  and  intended  finally  to  settle  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
Scotland.  The  king  of  Prussia,  however,  pressed  him  so  warmly  to  return  to 
his  dominions — saying,  in  one  of  his  letters^  **  if  I  had  a  fleet,  I  would  come 
and  carry  you  off  by  force," — that  he  once  more  became  an  exile  from  his  na- 
tive land.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Prussia,  in  the  most  intimate  terms 
of  friendship  with  it4  extraordinary  monarch,  and  the  enjoyment  of  every  plea- 
sure that  a  cultivated  mind  and  a  virtuous  course  of  life  can  seoure  for  mortals. 
Frederick  had  discovered  that  the  earl  was  sincerely  attached  to  hia  person,  and 
he  therefore  bestowed  upon  him  in  return  more  of  his  own  friendship  than  was 
ever  experienced  by  any  other  individual.  The  earl  was  also  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Hume,  and  other  literary  men  of  his  ow^n  country,  besides  the 
European  literati  in  general  He  died  at  Potsdam,  May  28,  1778,  in  Uie  66lh 
year  of  his  age,-vtwo  days  before  Voltaire,  who  had  nearly  attained  the  tame 
age,  expired  at  Paris.  An  "  Eloge  de  My-lord  Marischal,"  by  the  celebrated 
D'Alembert,  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1779. 

KEITH,  Robert,  commonly  called  bishop  Keith,  an  eminent  scholar  and  anti- 
quary, was  bom  at  Uraa  in  Kincardineshire,  February  7,  1681.  He  was  named 
Robert  after  the  viscount  of  Arbuthnot,  who  had  been  suckled  by  his  mother. 
His  father,  Alexander  Keith,  having  died  while  he  was  only  two  years  of  age, 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  his  mother,  a  most  exemplary  woman, 
who  spared  no  pains  and  no  expense  within  the  reach  of  a  very  limited  income, 
to  inculcate  those  lessons  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  that  knowledge  of  letlen 
which  afterwards  procured  her  son  so  much  honourable  distinction. 

The  bishop  seems  to  have  entertained,  during  his  whole  life,  a  deep  sense  of 
the  obligations  under  which  he  lay  to  this  amiable  parent,  and  to  have  t^ken 
great  pleasure  in  expressing  it.     Though  in  but  indifferent  circumstances  in  the 

1  The  worthy  bishop  gives  this  anecdote  as  one  related  at  his  table  by  the  celebrated  Mi 
John  Skinner,  episcopal  minister  at  Langside. 
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•arly  period  of  his  Kfe,  be  inif  yet  cloeely  related  to  one  of  the  mof t  andent 
and  noble  fkmiliee  in  the  kinnrdcnn,  being  lineally  descended  from  Alexander, 
the  youngest  fon  of  WiUianiy  third  ear]  MarischaL 

When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seven  years,  his  mother  remoTed  with  him 
to  Aberdeen,  where  he  obtained  the  earlier  port  of  his  education.  In  1703,  he 
procored  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  young  lord  Keith  and  his  brother,  and  in 
this  employment  he  remained  till  1710,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of 
deacons  in  the  Scottish  episcopal  church,  by  Hallburton,  (tituhir)  bishop  of 
Aberdeen ; .  and  in  November  following  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Charles, 
earl  of  Errol,  and  his  modier,  the  countess.  Two  yean  after,  he  accompanied 
bis  lordship  to  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapetle,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
risiting  some  of  the  most  celebrated  towns  and  cities  on  the  continent  Leaving 
the  earl  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  returned  to  England  and  landed  at  Dover,  whera 
he  was  compelled  to  remain  for  several  months,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness, 
brought  on  by  exposure  during  a  violent  storm  which  he  had  encountered  in  cross- 
ing the  channeL  On  recovering  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  travelling,  he  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  in  February,  1713. 
He  was  shortly  after  this  invited  by  a  congregation  of  Scottish  episcopalians  in 
that  city,  to  become  their  minister,  and  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  priesthood 
by  bishop  Haliburton,  on  the  36th  May,  in  the  year  just  named.  His  talents 
and  learning  had  already  attracted  some  notice,  and  had  procured  for  him  a 
considerable  degree  of  influence  in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of 
which  he  was  always  a  steady,  sealous,  but  rational  supporter ;  for,  although 
firmly  attached  to  the  faith  in  which  he  was  educated,  he  was  yet  extremely 
liberal  and  tolerant  in  his  religious  sentiments.  In  June,  1737,  he  was  raised 
to  the  episcopate,  and  was  consecrated  in  Edinburgh  by  bishops  Miller,  Rattray, 
and  Gadderar.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  intrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  district  of  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  the  Isles,  and  in  1733,  was  preferred 
to  that  of  Fife. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  after  this  period,  bishop  Keith  conUnued  to 
exercise  his  duties  in  Edinburgh,  filling  a  respectable,  if  not  a  dignified  place  in 
society,  and  employing  his  leisure,  it  would  appear,  chiefly  in  the  compilation  of 
those  hbtorical  works  which  have  transmitted  bis  name  to  posterity.  In  a  manu- 
ocript  memoir  by  Mr  Murray  of  Broughton,  secretary  to  prince  Charles  Stuart — 
which  the  present  writer  has  perused — it  is  clearly  signified  that,  previous  to 
the  insurrection  of  1745,  the  bishop  corresponded  on  subjects  relating  to  lus 
depressed  and  sufiering  communion,  with  the  court  of  the  Pretender,  and  that 
the  latter  personage,  as  the  supposed  head  of  a  supposed  church,  gave  the  cong^ 
d*  elir€  necesuury  for  the  election  of  indiriduals  to  exercise  the  episcopal  office. 

The  first  historical  work  published  by  the  bishop,  appeared  in  1734,  in  a 
folio  form,  under  the  title  of  a  '*  History  of  the  Affiiirs  of  Church  and  State  in 
Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  to 
the  retreat  of  queen  Mary  into  England.**  Though  tinged  here  and  there  with 
high-church  prejudices,  Uie  original  narrative  is  a  useful,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
a  candid  record  of  a  very  controverted  part  of  our  history ;  while  the  state  docu- 
ments quoted  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  at  its  dose,  have  proved  of  incalcula- 
ble serrice  to  every  later  writer  upon  the  same  subject  The  list  of  subscribers 
prefixed  to  this  work  is  highly  curious,  as  being  an  almost  complete  muster-roU 
of  the  Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  period :  among  the  rest  is  the  fiimous 
Rob  Rey.  In  1755,  the  bishop  published  his  well-known  **  Catalogue  of  Scot- 
tish Bishops,**  which  has  also  been  a  mine  of  valuable  knowledge  to  later  writers. 
The  latter  years  of  this  venerable  person  appear  to  have  been  spent  at  a  rilh 
called  Bonnyhaogfa,  on  the  banks  of  the  water  of  Leith,  wKich  belonged  to 
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hinwelC  Here  he  died  on  the  SOtfa  €i  January,  1757,  in  tbe  ferenty-cixtli  year 
of  his  age.  He  waa  buried  in  the  Ganongate  chuich-yard,  a  few  feet  from  the 
wall  on  the  weftem  side,  where  a  pbin  tomb-ttooe,  inscribed  simply  with  his 
name,  has  recently  been  erected. 

Besides  his  eminent  qualifications  as  an  historian  and  antiquary,  the  subject 
of  this  notice  possessed  those  of  an  acute  and  pains-taking  genealogvti  a 
study  to  which  he  was  probably  directed  by  the  high  value  whidi  he  always 
attached  to  the  dignity  of  his  own  descent,  and  which  he  was  at  mudi  palm 
to  establish.  An  instance  of  his  tenacity  in  this  particular,  and  of  his  pecu- 
liar talent  for  genealogical  research,  was  exhibited  in  a  dispute  into  which  he 
entered  with  Mr  Keith  of  Rarelstone,  on  the  subject  of  the  comparatiTe  prox- 
imity of  their  sereral  fiimilies  to  the  house  of  the  earls  Marischal. 

On  that  occasion  he  printed  a  ''  Vindication  of  Mr  Robert  Keith,  and  of  his 
young  grand-nephew  Alexander  Keith,  from  the  unfriendly  representation  of 
Mr  Alexander  Keith,  jun.  of  Rarelston.*'  In  this  rindication  he  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  his  superior  claims  to  the  particular  honour  in  dispute, 
but  showed  that  he  was  also  related  to  the  dukes  of  Douglas  and  Hamilton. 
His  reason  for  being  at  so  much  pains  in  rindicating  the  nobility  of  his  descent, 
is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  document  above  alluded  to :  *'  For  although  he  him- 
himself,  (he  speaks  in  the  third  person,)  now  in  the  dose  of  the  serentieth  yenr 
of  his  age,  and  having  only  one  daughter,  might  be  pretty  indiflTerent  about  any 
thing  of  this  nature,  yet  he  suspects  his  young  grand-nephews,  (for  there  are  no 
less  than  three  of  them,  Alexander,  Robert,  and  John,)  when  they  came  of  age, 
might  reproach  the  memory  of  their  uncle,  and  justly  perhaps,  for  his  not  endea- 
vouring to  set  their  birth  at  right  against  so  flagrant  an  attack,  seeing  the  one 
was  capable,  and  the  others  might  not  have  the  same  means  of  knowing,  or  the 
lame  abilities  to  perform  it" 

The  good  bishop  seems  to  have  been  no  hoarder  of  money,  for  at  his  death  he 
left  only  £450,  while  his  colleague  and  assistant,  died  worth  £3000. 

KENNEDY,  James,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons 
of  James  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  and  his  wife,  the  countess  of  Angus,  daughter  of 
Robert  III.  king  of  Scotland.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1405  or  1406. 
The  earlier  part  of  his  education  he  received  at  home,  under  the  eye  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  was  afterwards,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  times,  sent  abroad  to 
complete  it  Being  early  destined  to  the  church,  the  only  road  to  preferment  at 
that  period,  and  the  only  profession,  besides,  worthy  his  dignified  descent,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  particula*'ly  of  theology  and  the  canon  law  ;  but,  be- 
sides his  acquirements  in  these  departments  of  knowledge,  he  made  a  singular  pro- 
ficiency in  the  languages  and  other  branches  of  learning,  and  was  altogether 
looked  upon  as  by  far  the  most  accomplished  prelate  of  his  day. 

On  his  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  was  preferred  (1437)  by  his  uncle  James 
I.  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld.  The  good  bishop  was  no  sooner  installed  in  his  office 
than  he  set  assiduously  to  work  to  reform  abuses  in  the  church,  and  to  compel 
his  vicars  and  parsons. to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  He  enjoined  them 
to  remain  in  their  parishes,  and  to  instruct  their  parishioners  in  the  knowledge 
of  religion,  to  preach  to  them  regularly,  and  to  visit,  comfort,  and  encourage  the 
sick.  He  himself  visited  all  the  churches  within  his  diocese  four  times  erery 
year^  preaching  in  each  of  them  as  he  went  along.  On  these  occasions  he  never 
failed  to  inquire  of  the  people  if  they  were  duly  instructed  by  their  pastors ; 
if  they  had  no  complaints  against  them;  whether  their  poor  were  properly 
cared  for  ;  and  if  their  youth  were  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God.  Such  were 
the  pious  labours  of  this  excellent  man  at  tlie  outset  of  his  career,  and  he  never 
deviated  from  them  during  the  whole  of  a  long  and  active  after-life.     Finding 
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his  own  authority  insufficient  to  enahle  him  to  accomplish  all  Uie  good  which  ha 
was  desirous  of  doing,  in  reforming  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church, 
he  went  over  to  Florence  to  procure  additional  powers  for  this  pnrpose  from  the 
pope,  Eugenius  IV.  On  this  occasion  his  holiness,  as  a  mark  of  his  erteem  foe. 
the  worthy  prelate,  bestowed  upon  him  the  commendam  of  the  abliacy  of  Leone. 

On  the  death  of  Wardlaw,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  an  event  which  happened  on 
6th  April,  1440,  Kennedy  was  chosen  as  his  successor  in  that  see;  and  to  thJs 
new  and  more  important  charge,  he  brought  all  that  activity  and  anxiety  to  do 
good  which  had  distinguished  him  while  he  filled  the  bishopric  of  Dunkeld.  He 
continued  his  efforts  to  reform  the  mani[iers  and  pmctice  of  the  clergy,  and  in- 
1446,  set  out  on  a  second  journey  to  Italy/ to  consult  with  and  obtain  the  co-op* 
oration  of  the  pope  in  his  work  of  reformation.  On  this  occasion  he  was  aocooH 
panied  by  a  train  of  thirty  persons ;  for  though  moderate  and  temperate  in  all  his 
pursuits  and  enjoyments,  he  was  yet  of  an  exceedingly  liberal  and  generous  dis- 
position, and  a  scrupulous  maintainor  of  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  office  which 
he  held,  s&nd  he  had  sufficient  penetration  to  discover  how  much  of  this,  as  of  all 
human  dignities,  depends  upon  extrinsic  aids.  His  dislike  of  turbulence  and 
anarchy,  and  his  constant  eflbrts  to  reconcile  differences  where  they  existed,  and 
to  discountenance  oppression,  and  to  restrain  illegal  power,  rendered  him  pecu* 
liarly  obnoxious  to  the  house  of  Douglas,  which,  during  the  minority  of  James 
II.,  had  nearly  accomplished  the  total  overthrow  of  the  hereditary  royalty  of 
Scotland.  In  revenge  of  the  part  he  took  in  restraining  the  power  of  that 
ambitious  family,  his  lands  were  plundered  by  the  earl  of  Crawford  and  Alexan- 
der Ogilvie  of  Inveraritie,  at  the  instigation  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had 
'£irther  instructed  them  to  seize,  if  possible,  the  person  of  the  bishcp,  and  to  put 
him  in  irons.  This  fate  he  avoided  by  confining  himself  to  his  casUe,  the  only 
mode  of  resistance  which  he  thought  consistent  with  his  sacred  character  as  a 
minister  of  religion.  He  was,  however,  eventually  the  means  of  reducing  the 
power  of  the  Douglases  within  limits  more  consistent  with  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  kingdom.  James  II.,  almost  driven  from  his  throne  by  the  increasing 
insolence  and  influence  of  the  chief  of  that  house,  went  in  despair  to  St  Andrews, 
to  seek  the  counsel  and  advice  of  its  able  and  amiable  bishop.  On  the  prince 
and  prelate  meeting,  the  former  laid  before  him  the  desperate  situation  to  which 
the  growing  power  and  daring  effrontery  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  had  reduced 
him.  He  informed  him  that  he  had  learned  that  Douglas  vras  mustering  a  large 
army  either  to  dethrone  him  or  drive  him  from  the  country  ;  tiiat  he  knew  no 
means  of  resisting  him,  and  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take  in  this  emer- 
gency. *'  Sir,"  replied  the  bishop,  perceiving  that  the  disconsolate  king  was 
exhausted  with  fiUigue  as  well  as  depressed  in  spirits,  ''  I  entreat  your  grace  to 
partake,  in  the  mean  time,  of  some  refreshment,  and  while  ye  do  so,  I  will  pass 
into  my  chamber  and  pray  to  Grod  for  you  and  the  commonwealth  of  this  realm.'? 

On  retiring,  as  he  had  proposed,  the  good  bishop  fervently  implored  the 
interference  of  the  Almighty  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  prince,  who,  friendless 
and  distracted,  had  sought  his  counsel  and  advice;  and  when  the  king  had 
finished  his  repast,  he  came  forth,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the 
apartment  in  whidi  he  himself  had  been  praying,  and  there  they  both  knelt 
down  and  besought  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  Him  who  directs  all  things,  -^ 
a  scene  than  which  it  would  not  probably  be  easy  to  conceive  anything  more 
striking  or  interesting. 

When  they  had  concluded  their  devotions,  the  bishop  proceeded  to  point  out  to 
the  king  such  a  mode  of  procedure  as.  he  deemed  the  most  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stancea  •  He  advised  the  monarch  immediately  to  issue  proclamations,  calling 
upon  his  subjects  in  the  north  to  muster  around  his  standard,  which  he  afterwards 
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onctod  afc St  AnaMiit,  and  itm more  witdy,  and  »tii6  iMne showed,  with aitiU 
better  eflbcti  propoted  hia  offering  pardon  to  all  who,  haring  preriously  attached 
thowaoliti  to  the  and  of  Douglasy  would  now  abandon  hia  came*  and  aid  lliat  of 
flie  king.  The  eonae^ienee  waa,  that  Jamea  ioon  foond  hiraaelf  at  the  head  of 
forty  tiiouiaBd  aMB.  The  final  naivtor  took  plaoe  atStirling,  and  abattle,  which 
waa  to  decide  whather  a  Douglaa  or  A  Stoart  waa  to  be  king  ef  Scotland,  appeared 
to  be  at  hand;  for  the  fonner  with  an  equal  force  waa  at  that  moment  encamped 
on  the  sooth  lide  of  the  Canon.  But,  while  in  the  very  act  of  adrancing  with 
his  army  to  encounter  the  loroea  of  the  king,  Dooghn  detected  the  effects  of  the 
amnerty  prodaimed  by  JaoMS  by  the  adrice  of  the  biihop  of  St  Andrewau  A 
■pfarit  of  diaafieetion  and  indications  of  doubt  and  wavering  appeared  in  hie 
ranka.  Alarmed  by  theie  aymptorasy  he  marched  his  army  badt  to  their  encamp- 
nmnty  hi^g  to  reftove  thev  confidence  in  him  by  the  following  day,  when  be 
propoaed  again  to  mardi  forth  againat  the  enemy.  The  raault,  howoTer,  was 
dhectly  die  reverse  of  what  he  had  anticipBted.  The  feeling  whidi  he  eiqieded 
to  aubdne,  in  place  of  aabaiding,  gained  ground ;  ao  that  in  the  morning,  there 
were  not  a  hundred  men  renuuning  of  all  Douglas'k  heat  Finding  himaelf 
thua  aoddenly  deaertod,  the  eari  inatanUy  fled;  and  in  this  manner  fell  the  over- 
grown power  of  the.  home  of  Douglaa, — a  circumatanoe  mainly,  if  not  entirely 
atteibutable  to  the  wiadom  and  energy  of  the  biahop  of  St  Andrewa. 

On  the  death  of  Jamea  IL,  biahop  Kennedy  waa  intruated  with  the  charge  and 
education  of  hia  son,  afterwards  Jamea  IIL,  then  about  aeven  yeara  of  age.  Hie 
known  wiidom,  prudence,  and  integrity,  pointed  him  out  aa  the  fitteat  posea 
for  thia  important  duty,  and  on  the  aame  ground  there  waa  added  to  it  a  large 
ahare  in  the  management  of  public  affiura  during  the  regency  of  the  fueefr> 
■mther.  He  had  acquired  an  authority  in  the'  kingdom  by  the  mere  influesee 
of  hia  character,  which  few  had  ever  attained  by  adventitioua  circumatancea,  and 
whidft  no  churdiBuni  had  at  any  time  before  enjoyed ;  and  he  waa  thua  enabled  to 
aceompliah  more  amongat  a  rude  and  barbareua  people,  than  would  have  been 
yielded  to  the  mere  force  of  power  or  rank.  The  consequence  waa,  that  an  unuaoal 
quietoeai  and  proaperity  periaded  the  whole  kingdom  during  hia  adminiatratioa. 
He  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  all  partiea,  and  was  ao  leas  fiteemed 
for  hia  probity,  hunmaity,  and  wiadom,  than  admired  for  the  splendour  of  hia 
abilitiea ;  and  ao  highly  was  his  character  appreciated,  and  ao  univeraal  the  satiafiM)- 
tion  which  hia  government  afforded,  that  the  chief  nmnagement  of  public  tJSkm 
waa  atill  left  in  hia  handa  even  after  the  death  of  the  queen-mother,  and  lemained 
with  him  until  hia  own  death,  which  took  pfame  on  the  10th  of  May,  1466,  an 
event  which  waa  widely  and  aincerely  deplored. 

Biahop  Kennedy  waa  not  leai  renuokable  for  hie  mumficeace  than  for  the 
other  splendid  qualities  which  oompoaed  his  ehasadsr.  He  founded  the  eoUege 
at  St  Andrews,  called  St  Salvator^,  in  honour  of  our  Sariour,  awd  endowed  it 
with  a  fond  for  the  maintonance  of  a  provoat,  four  regenta,  and  eight  pooir  echo, 
lars,  or  buraars,  at  an  expenae  of  about  ton  thouaand  pounda^  He  buik  a  aUp, 
which  waa  afterwarda  known  by  the  name  of  the  Biahop's  Barge,  at  a  similar 
coat,  and  hia  tomb  ia  aaid  to  have  been  equally  ezpenaive  with  the  two  ftnaen 
In  1444,  he  waa  appointed  chancellor  of  the  kii^rdom,  but  thia  ofike  he 
reaigned  in  a  few  weeka  afterwarda,  becauae  he  found  it  intarfored  with  those 
pmgeds  for  doing  good  in  hia  derical  capacity,  wfaieh  he  had  resolved  to  foUow 
out  horn  the  beginning  of  his  career.  He  was,  by  his  own  deaice»  hatened  in 
the  collegiate  church  of  St  Andrewa,*  where  hia  tomb  ia  atill  ahown,  dong  with 
aeveral  ailver  maoea  which  were  found  in  it  a  fow  years  agot 

K£R,  Jomr,  third  duke  of  Roxburgh,  distingui^ied  by  his  eminent  bibUogm* 
phical  knowledge,  and  hia  extenaive  and  valuable  collection  ef  beoka,  waa  bona 
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in  Hanover  Square,  Londob,  on  the  9dd  April,  1740.  Ho  waa  the  eldeet  ton 
of  Robert,  the  tec^Mid  duke,  by  Eiiez  Mostyn,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Moftyo, 
of  Mostyn,  in  Kentihire,  baronet  In  1755,  he  lucoeeded  hit  father  in  the 
dukedom,  to  whkh  wai  attached  Uie  Britidi  peerage  of  earl  and  baron  Ker  of 
Wakefield ;  and  he  appeal*  to  hare  aoon  after  piooeeded  upon  hit  trarels  on  the 
continent.  It  is  stated  dmt,  while  in  Germany,  he  formed  an  attachment  t0 
Christiana  Sophia  Albertina,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelits^  and  that  their  nuptials  would  have  taken  place,  had  not  her  sister 
Charlotte,  just  at  that  time,  been  espoused  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  £ti» 
quette  then  interfered,  to  prevent  i^hat  would  otherwise  hare  been  an  equal  and 
proper  match,  it  being  deemed  impn^per  that  the  Met  should  become  the  sub. 
je<l  of  the  younger  sister.  Both  parties,  however,  eidnced  the  strength  of  their 
attachment,  by  devoting  their  aft^-lives  to  celibacy.  It  seems  to  have  been  to 
this  event  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  alludes,  when  he  says  of  the  duke  -}  ''  Youthful 
misfortunes,  of  a  kind  against  which  neither  wealth  nor  rank  ponen  a  talisman, 
cast  an  early  shade  of  gloom  over  his  prospects,  and  gave  to  one  splendidly 
endowed  with  the  means  of  enjoying  society,  that  degree  of  reserved  melancholy, 
which  prefen  retirement  to  the  splendid  scenes  of  gayety."  To  whatever  extent 
George  HI.  might  be  the  innocent  cause  of  his  graced  misfortune,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have,  in  the  least,  marred  a  strong  friendship  which  existed  between 
them — «'a  tie  of  rare  occurrence,"  Sir  Walter  SooU  justly  observes,  ''  between 
prince  and  subject**  In  1767,  his  grace  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bed-chan^ 
ber,  and  next  year  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  thistle.  The  former  hon- 
our gave  him  a  title  to  be  much  about  the  court ;  but  he  never  farther  engaged 
himself  in  a  public  career. 

The  taste  which  his  grace  imbibed  to  so  extraordinary  an  extent  for  book^ 
coUecting,  is  stated  by  Sir  Walter  to  have  originated  in  an  accidental  circum- 
stance. *'  Lord  Oxford  and  lord  Sunderland,  both  famous  coUecton  of  the  time, 
dined  one  day  at  the  house  of  the  second  duke  of  Roxburgh,  when  their  conveiw 
sation  happened  to  turn  upon  the  editio  princeps  of  Boccaccio,  printed  at  Venice 
in  1471,  and  so  rare  that  its  very  existence  was  doubted  of.  The  duke  was 
himself  no  collector,  but  it  happened  that  a  copy  of  this  very  book  had  passed 
under  his  eye,  and  been  offered  to  him  for  sjeJo  at  a  hundred  guineas,  then 
thought  an  immense  price.  It  was,  therefore,  with  complete  assurance  that  he 
undertook  to  produce  to  the  connoisseurs  a  copy  of  the  ti^easure  in  question,  and 
did  so  at  the  time  appointed,  with  no  small  triumph.  His  son,  then  marquis  of 
Beaumont,  never  forgot  the  little  scene  upon  this  occasion,  and  used  to  ascribe 
to  it  the  strong  passion  which  he  ever  afterwards  felt  for  rare  books  and  editions, 
and  which  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  assiduous  and  judicious  collectors  that 
ever  formed  a  sumptuous  library. '^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  duke  chanced  to  possess 
that  perseverance  of  character  and  genuine  literary  taste,  without  which  such  an 
impulse  as  this  must  have  been  of  no  avaiL  **  Sylvan  amusements ,**  says  Sir  Wal- 
ter, **  occupied  the  more  active  part  of  his  time  when  in  Scotland ;  and  in  book- 
ooUecdng,  while  residing  in  London,  he  displayed  a  degree  of  patience  which  has 
rarely  been  equalled,  and  never  excelled.  It  could  scarcely  be  said,  whether 
the  duke  of  Roxburgh's  assiduity  and  eagerness  were  most  remarkable,  when  he 
lay  for  hours  together,  though  the  snow  was  falling  at  the  time,  beside  some 
lovely  spring  in  the  Cheviot  hills,  where  he  expected  the  precarious  diance  of 
shooting  a  wild  goose,  when  the  dawning  should  break ;  or  when  he  toiled  for 
hoturs,  nay,  for  dsys,  collecting  and  verifying  his  edition  of  the  Black  Act%  or 
Caxton's  Boke  of  Troy." 

1  Quarteriy  Review,  xliv.  446. 
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With' the  exception  of  singularly  fortunate  adventures  in  the  procuring  of  old 
bookSy  the  duke's  life  passed  on  in  an  almost  unvaried  tenor^  in  the  pursuits  just 
alluded  to.  At  his  seat  of  Fleuts  in  Scotland,  where  he  spent  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  time,  he  had  a  proportionately  small  library ;  but  at  his  house  in 
St  Jameses  Square,  London,  where  he  chiefly  resided,  he,  in  time,  amassed  the 
most  valuable  private  library  in  the  country.  In  1796,  he  was  appointed  groom 
of  the  stable,  and  initiated  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1801  was  honoured  with 
the  garter,  which  he  was  permitted  to  bear  along  with  the  thistle,  a  mark  of 
honour  conferred  on  no  other  subject  since  1713,  when  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
had  the  same  distinction  from  queen  Anne.*  For  upwards  of  forty  years,  he 
continued  his  book-collecting  habits  without  intermission,  being  much  aided 
during  a  great  part  of  the  time  by  Mr  6.  Nichol,  bookseller  to  the  king,  whose 
services  towards  the  excellent  library  collected  by  George  III.,  and  afterwards 
given  by  George  IV.  to  the  nation,  were  also  very  eminent  At  length,  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1804p,  the  duke  died  of  inflammation  in  the  liver,  at  his  house 
in  London,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Bowden,  near  Mel- 
rose. 

His  library,  at  his  death,  consisted  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  distinct 
articles,  many  of  them  of  the  greatest  rarity  and  of  hfgh  value,  though  it  was 
understood  that  in  many  cases  he  had  purchased  them  at  comparatively  low  prices. 
It  would  be  vain  to  pretend  that  his  grace  had  made  or  could  make  a  good  use  of 
such  a  vast  mass  of  literature,  much  of  it  of  an  obsolete  kind ;  yet,  neither  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  he  read  much  of  what  he  purchased,  and  seemed,  up  cm 
the  whole,  to  aim  rather  at  gratifying  an  innate  taste  for  letters,  and  a  devout 
and  worshipful  regard  for  their  brightest  ornaments,  than  either  for  the  pride  of 
possessing  so  many  curiosities,  or  the  usual  antiquarian  appreciation  of  minute 
peculiarities  in  the  exteme  of  books. 

Early  English  literature  and  the  Table  Ronde  had  been  the  chief  objects  of 
his  research.  Of  the  former  he  possessed  not  only  the  rarest,  but,  in  point  of 
condition,  the  most  beautiful  specimens  in  existence.  He  idolized  the  talents  of 
Shakspeare  and  Cervantes,  and  collected  every  thing  that  could  illustrate  their 
works.  Fifteen  different  editions  of  Shakspeare^s  complete  works,  with  seventy- 
five  separate  plays  in  different  editions,  and  fourteen  distinct  works  respecting 
this  great  dramatic  author,  are  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue.  In  the  poetical 
department  of  early  English  literature,  he  had  a  great  collection  ;  in  which  the 
most  curious  article  was  a  very  large  assortment  of  ancient  ballads  and  fugitive 
pieces  of  poetry  in  three  volumes  folio,  which  had  been  first  formed  for  the 
library  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  afterwards  enlarged  by  major  Pearson  and  Mr  Isaac 
Reid,  then  increased  to  a  great  extent  by  the  duke  himself,  and  which  brought, 
at  the  sale,  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds,  fifteen  shillings. 
The  duke  had  also  collected  many  ancient  manuscripts,  some  of  them  splendidly 
illuminated ;  and  it  is  mentioned,  that  he  read  these  with  great  facility,  as  was 
testified  by  various  remarks  which  he  wrote  upon  them  with  his  own  hand. 
lie  had  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of  the  books  printed  by  Caxton,  in 
England.  At  his  death  he  was  in  full  pursuit  of  the  English  dramatic  authors ; 
and  when  the  large  collection  he  possessed  is  taken  into  account,  along  with  the 
comparative  briefness  of  the  time  during  which  he  had  directed  his  attention 
this  way,  his  industry  seems  prodigious.  He  had  an  uncommon  quantity  of 
books  and  tracts  relative  to  criminals,  detections  of  witches,  and  other  iropoaton. 
Mr  Nichol,  in  the  preface  to  the  catologue,  says,  "  he  had  a  particular  pleasure 

u  ^**.,"?*P  ^^^  ^^^  ^™®  ^®^®  honours  with  more  grace  than  the  duke  of  Roxbunrh, 
whose  •♦  lofty  presenoeand  felicitous  address,"  nroording  to  Sir  Wnlter  ScoH,  «  recalled  ilia 
Ideas  of  a  court  in  which  lord  Chesterfield  might  have  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremoniis." 
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in  exercising  those  discriminating  powers  which  he  so  eminently  possessed  in 
tracing  out  the  images  by  which  the  penrerted  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind 
often  attempts  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  its  fellow  creatures." 

This  splendid  library  was,  after  a  long  and  distressing  delay  from  litigation 
brought  to  sale,  in  May,  1812 ;  an  erent  which  may  be  said  to  have  created 
more  sensation  than  any  other  connected  with  literature  during  the  present 
century— the  disclosure  of  the  Waverley  secret  alone  excepted.  Mr  Dibdin,  in 
his  Bibliographical  Decameron,  has  given  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  under 
the  metaphorical  semblance  of  a  battle  among  the  bibliomaniacs.  He  calls  it 
iHB  BoxBORoH  FioHT ;  and  to  this  record  we  must  be  indebted  for  the  account  ol 
a  transaction  which  it  would  be  improper  to  overlook  in  this  memoir. 

"  It  would  seem,"  says  this  facetious  writer,  "  as  if  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1811,  was  destined,  in  the  annals  of  the  book  auctions,  to  be  calm  and  quiescent, 
as  a  prelude  and  contrast  to  the  tremendous  explosion  or  contest  which,  in  the 
succeeding  year,  was  to  rend  asunder  the  bibliomaniacal  elements.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr  George  Nichol  had  long  prepared  the  catalogue  of  that  extraor- 
dinary collection ;  and  a  sort  of  avanUcourier  or  picquet  guard  preceded  the 
march  of  the  whole  army,  in  the  shape  of  &  preface,  privately  circulated  among 
the  friends  of  the  author.  The  publication  of  a  certain  work,  ycleped  the 
Bibliomania,  had  also  probably  stirred  up  the  metal  and  hardened  the  sinews  of 
the  contending  book-knights.     At  length  the  hour  of  battle  arrived.     #     *     « 

For  iwo-and-foTty  successive  days — with  the  exception  only  of  Sundays was 

the  voice  and  hammer  of  Mr  Evans  heard,  with  equal  efficacy,  in  the  dining, 
room  of  the  hte  duke,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  vendition  of  the 
books  ;  and  within  that  same  space  (some  thirty-five  feet  by  twenty,)  were  such 
deeds  of  valour  performed,  and  such  feats  of  book-heroism  achieved,  as  had 
never  been  previously  beheld :  and  of  which  the  like  will  probably  never  be 
seen  again.  The  shouts  of  the  victors  and  the  groans  of  the  vanquished,  stunned 
and  appalled  you  as  you  eptered.  The  throng  and  press,  both  of  idle  spectators 
and  determined  bidders,  was  unprecedented.  A  sprinkling  of  Caxtons  and  De 
Wordes  marked  the  first  day ;  and  these  were  obtained  at  high,  but  compara- 
tively with  the  subsequent  sums  given,  moderate  prices.  Theology,  jurispru' 
dence,  pMloeophy,  and  philology,  chiefly  marked  the  earlier  days  of  this  tre- 
mendous contest:'  and  occasionally,  during  these  days,  there  was  much  stirring 
up  of  courage,  and  many  hard  and  heavy  blows  were  interchanged ;  and  the 
combatants  may  be  said  to  have  completely  wallowed  themselves  in  the  conflict !. 
At  length  came  poetry,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  ;  a  steady  fight  yet  continued 
to  be  fought :  victory  seemed  to  hang  in  doubtful  scales — sometimes  on  the  one, 
sometimes  on  the  other  side  of  Mr  Evans — who  preserved  throughout,  (as  it  was 
his  bounden  duty  to  preserve,)  a  uniform,  impartial,  and  steady  course  ;  and  who 
may  be  said,  on  that  occasion,  if  not  to  have  ^  rode  the  whirlwind,*  at  least  to 
have  '  directed  the  storm.*  At  length  came  English  pobtrt  ! !  and  with  that 
came  the  tug  and  trial  of  war :  Greek  met  Greek :  in  other  words,  grandee  was 
opposed  to  grandee  ;  andthe  indomitable  Atticus  was  compelled  to  retire,  stunned 
by  the  repeated  blows  upon  his  helmet  The  lance  dropped  from  his  hand,  and 
a  swimming  darkness  occasionally  skimmed  his  view — for  on  that  day,  the 
Waterloo  among  book-battles,  many  a  knight  came  far  and  wide  from  his  retire- 
ment, and  many  an  unfledged  combatant  left  his  Other's  castle  to  partake  of  the 
glory  of  such  a  contest  Among  these  knights  from  a  '  far  countree'  no  one 
shot  his  arrows  with  a  more  deadly  effect  than  Astiachus  I  But  it  was  reserved 
for  Romulus  to  reap  the  greatest  victories  in  that  poetic  contest!  He  fought  with 
a  choice  body-guard ;  and  the  combatants  seemed  amazed  at  the  perseverance 
and  energy  with  which  that  body-guard  dealt  their  denth-blows  around  them! 
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"  Dramatic  Poehy  followed ;  what  laight  be  ityled  mm  aik^  early  pieoet  eon- 
nected  with  our  ancient  poetry ;  but  the  oombat  now  lo<^  a  more  tnmquil  titni : 
as  after  *  a  smart  brush'  for  aa  early  Shaktpeare  or  two,  Atliooa  and  Cerio- 
lanus,  with  a  few  well  known  dramatic  aspirants,  obtained  almost  anmolested 
possession  of  the  field* 

**  At  this  period,  to  keep  up  our  important  metaphor,  the  great  Roxburgh 
day  of  battle  had  been  somewhere  half  gone  through,  or  decided.  Tliere  wss 
no  disposition,  hoiTorer,  on  either  side  to  relax  from  fonner  ^brls  ;  when  (pie- 
pare  for  something  terrific  0  the  Bomances  made  their  appearance ;  and  Just  at 
this  crisis  it  was  that  more  blood  was  spilt,  and  more  ferocity  exhibited,  than  had 
ever  been  previously 'witnessed." 

We  interrupt  Mr  Dibdin  to  mention,  that  the  great  blow  of  ttie  day  ivss 
struck  for  that  volume  which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  as  purchased  by  ths 
duke's  &ther  for  a  hundred  guineas, — a  volume  of  singular  value,  which  Mr 
Nichol  very  properly  intitles  the  must  noiorioue  in  existence— the  Decamenm  of 
Boccaccio,  printed  (folio)  by  Christopher  Valdarfer  at  Venice  in  1471,  and 
supposed  to  be  quite  unique.  ''  Mr  Nichol,  in  his  aront^MNirier  of  a  preiaoe," 
thus  writes  Mr  Dibdin  in  a  note,  *'  had  not  a  little  provoked  the  biblionmniacsl 
appetites  of  his  readers :  telling  them  that  *  in  the  daas  of  Italian  poeti  aod 
novelists  was  the  first  edition  of  U  Decamerone  di  Boooaocio,  147 1*  This  ifss 
certainly  one  of  the  scarcest,  if  not  the  very  scarcest  book,  that  existed.  It  has 
now  for  upwards  of  300  years  preserved  its  uniquity,  if  that  term  be  allowa* 
ble.*  It  was  also  preriously  known  that  this  very  book  had  been  a  sert  of  bone 
of  contention  among  the  collectors  in  the  reign  <i  the  two  first  Georges.  Lord 
Sunderland  had  seen  it,  and  lord  Oxford  had  cast  a  longing  eye  thereupon ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  an  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh  to  secure  it^for  the 
gallant  price  of  100  guineas!  This  purchase  took  place  before  the  year  1740. 
*  *  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  this  notorious  volume,  while  in  the  lib- 
rary of  the  late  duke.  It  had  a  Aided  yellow  morocco  binding,  and  was  a  sound 
rather  than  a  fine  copy.  The  expectations  formed  of  the  probable  price  for 
which  it  would  be  sold  were  excessive  ;  yet  not  so  excessive  aa  the  price  itwlf 
turned  out  to  be.  The  marked  champions  were  pretty  well  known  beforehand 
to  be  the  earl  Spencer,  the  marquis  of  Blandford  (now  duke  of  Marlborough), 
and  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  Such  a  rencontre;  such  a  *  shook  of  fight,' 
naturally  begot  uncommon  curiosity.  My  friends,  Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  Mr  Lai^, 
and  Mr  G.  H,  Freeling,  did  me  the  kindness  to  breakfast  with  me  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sale — and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  repast.  Sir  Egerton's  carriage 
conveyed  us  firom  Kensington  to  St  James's  Square. 


-The  momlng  lowered 


And  heavily  with  oioods  came  on  the  day- 
Big  with  the  fate  of   ...    and  of   ...    . 

In  fact  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  aa  we  lighted  from  the  carriage  and  rushed  with 
a  sort  of  impetuosity  to  gain  seats  to  riew  the  contest  The  room  was  crovded 
to  excess ;  and  a  sudden  darkness  which  came  across  gave  rather  an  additional 
interest  to  the  scene.  At  length  the  moment  of  sale  arrived.  Evans  prefaced 
the  putting  up  of  the  article  by  an  appropriate  oration,  in  which  he  expatiated 
upon  its  excessive  rarity,  and  concluded  by  informing  the  company  of  the  re- 
gret and  even  'anguish  of  heart'  expressed  by  Mr  Van  Praet  [librarian  to  the 
emperor  Napoleon]  that  such  a  treasure  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  imperial  col- 
lection at  Paris.  Silence  followed  the  address  of  Mr  Evans.  On  his  right  hud, 
leaning  against  the  wall,  stood  earl  Spencer :  a  little  lower  down,  and  standing 
at  right  angles  with  his  lordship,  appealed  the  mai^uis  of  Bhmdford.     Lord  Al- 
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tkorp  itood  a  fiule  bsdcwwd  to  the  riglif  ofhii  fetlier,  «wl  Spenotr.  Soeli  wm 
•Om  grouDd  taken  up'  by  the  advene  hortk  The  honour  of  Bnng  the  fint 
■hot  waa  doe  to  a  gendeman  of  Sfaropthire,  aaund  to  this  apedea  of  vvarfare, 
and  who  aeened  to  leoeil  firam  the  feveilMration  of  the  report  hiiMelf  had 
madel^-'One  hmdred  golneas^'  he  exdaiaMd.  Again  a  pame  earned;  but 
anon  the  biddings  rose  lapidly  to  500  guineas.  Hithavto  hoireT«r,  it  was  evi*. 
dent  thirt  the  firing  was  but  masked  and  desidtory.  At  length  aJU  xandom  shots 
oeased ;  and  the  chanpiolis  before  named  stood  gallantly  up  to  eadi  other^  r»- 
acAving  not  to  tin«ii  from  a  trial  of  their  respectiTe  stvsngtfak 

**  *  A  thotuoMd  gvanBOM*  were  bid  by  earl  Spenoor-^te  which  the  marquis  added 
*Un.*  Yon  might  hare  heard  a  pin  drop.  All  eyes  were  tnrned*-«ll  breathing 
well  nigh  sti^ped — every  sword  was  put  home  within  its  seabbard — and  not  a 
pieee  of  steel  was  seen  to  move  or  to  glitter,  except  that  which  each  of  these 
«ii8mpions  brandished  in  his  valorous  himd.  See,  see ! — they  pairy,  they  hmgOp 
timy  betr:  yet  their  staength  is  andiminisbedy  and  no  thought  of  yielding  is  e»> 
tirtaioed  by  eithea.  Two  ihomand  potmdi  are  oflered  by  the  mar^pua.  Then 
it  was  that  earl  Spencer^  as  a  prudent  general,  began  to  think  of  a  uselem  e^ 
fusion  of  Mood  and  expenditure  of  ammunition — seeing  that  his  adversary  was 
as  resolute-and  *  fresh '  as  at  the  onset.  For  a  quarter  of  a  minute  he  paused : 
when  my  lord  Althorp  advanced  one  step  forward,  as  if  to  supply  his  father  with 
another  spear  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  contest  His  countenance  was 
marked  by  a  fixed  determination  to  gain  the  priae-^if  prudence,  in  its  most 
conmianding  form,  and  with  a  frown  of  unusual  intensity  of  expression,  had 
aici  bade  him  desist  The  father  and  son  for  a  few  seconds  converse  apart ;  and 
the  biddings  are  resumed.  '  Two  ihouiond  two  hundred  and  Jffy  poimdi*  said 
lord  Spencer  t  The  spectators  were  now  absolutely  electrified.  The  maxquis 
quietly  adds  his  usual  *  <«»/  *  *  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  contest,  Mr 
£vans,  ere  his  hammer  fell  made  a  due  pause — and  indeed,  as  if  by  something 
preternatural,  the  ebony  inshnuaent  itsJf  seemed  to  be  diarmed  or  suspended 
*  in  the  mid  air.*  However,  at  length,  down  dropped  the  hammer.  #  «  • 
The  spectators,"  continues  Mr  Dibdin  in  his  text,  "  stood  aghast !  and  the 
•sound  of  Mr  £vans^  prostrate  sceptre  of  dominion  readied,  and  resounded  &om; 
the  utmost  shores  of  Italy.  The  echo  of  that  fallen  hammer  was  heard  in  the 
libraries  of  Rome,  of  Milan,  and  St  Mark.  Boocaodo  himself  started  from  his 
slumber  of  some  five  hundred  years ;  and  Mr  Van  Fiaet  rushed,  but  rushed  in  vain, 
amidst  the  royal  boolutieasiues  at  Paris  to  see  if  a  copy  of  the  said  Faldarfar 
Boceaeeio  could  there  be  found!  The  price  electrified  the  bystanders,  and  as- 
tounded the  public ! ' 

**  What  boots  it  to  recount  minutely  the  various  adiievements  which  marked 
the  conclusion  of  the  Boscbvrgh  eowtett,  or  to  describe  in  the  manner  of 
Sterne,  the  melancholy  devastations  which  followed  that  deathlem  day?  The 
battle  languished  towards  its  termination  [rather,  we  suspect,  firom  a  failure  of 
ammunition  than  of  valour  or  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  combatants] ;  but  notwith- 
standing, there  was  oflentinMs  a  disposition  manifested  to  resume  the  glories  of  \ 
•the  earlier  part  of  the  day^^and  to  show  that  the  tpmt  of  bibliomania  was  not 
made  of  poor  and  perishable  stufC  Illustrious  be  the  names  of  the  book- 
heroes,  iriio  both  conquered  and  fell  during  the  tremendous  conflict  just  de- 

'  The  marquis's  triumph  was  marked  by  a  plaudit  of  hands,  and  presently  after  he  offered  . 
hit  hand  to  lord  Spencer,  saying,  "  We  are  good  friends  still  T*  His  lordship  replied,  "  Per- 
.  fecUy,  indeed  1  am  obliged  to  you."  **  So  am  I  to  >ou,"  said  the  marquis ;  *'.6o  the  obBgation 
is  mutual."  He  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  gone  as  far  as  £6000.  The  noble 
marquis  had  previously  possessed  a  copy  of  the  same  edition,  ^nuitiqg  five  leaves;  **  ibr  which 
five  leaves,"  lofd  8.  remarked,  ^  he  might  be  said  to  have  given  £2000.** 
m.  3»    _ 
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flcribed!     And  let  it  bo  i 
hit  ooontry  and  the  book  < 

Bfr  Dibdin  giwm  nuy  other  iMtnictifO  portioulan 
leiitioni  that  the  diike*s  library  oeenpied  a  rango  of  ■parliaenta  in  the  i 
floor  of  hiahoiiie;  and  in  a  room  adjoining^  and  into  which  the  Iflwary  opened, 
"  dept  and  died"  the  iUutriout  oollector  hinMlf.  •«  AH  hia  augntioM,"  my» 
Mr  0ibdin,  **  neve  confined  to  then  two  roooM.  When  Bir  Nichol  ahowod  bm 
the  very  bod  upon  which  this  btbUomaniacal  dnke  had  ezpiredy  I  felt— aa  I  f 
I  ought  to  have  felt,  upon  the  oocanon  !*>  He  ako  infotai  ne  that  a  i 
who  boogfat  many  artidea  wae  generally  undentood  to  be  an  ^pent  of  the  < 
peror  Napoleon^  but  at  bit  turned  out  to  haTO  been  a  eeoret  emimary  of  the 
doke  of  Deronshire.  A  letter  whidi  he  reeeived  firom  Sir  Walter  Soolt  on  tim 
ooGMion  of  thia  fak,  it  too  diaiacteriftic  to  be  oautted.  **  Hie  Roxbu]^  aale.» 
•ayi  the  author  of  Bfarmion,  **  wti  my  teeth  on  edge.  But  if  I  can  truet  mine 
eyetf  there  are  now  twelve  maaone  at  wodt  on  a  oottage  and  offioee  at  thia  littio 
tem,  whidi  I  purdiaaed  bit  year.  Item,  1  have  planted  thirty  acres,  and  an 
in  the  act  of  walling  a  garden.  Item,  I  have  a  wife  and  four  baima  crying, 
as  our  eld  iong  hai  it^  *  porridge  ever  mair.*  So,  on  the  whole,  my  teeth  amet 
got  off  the  ed^  aa  thoae  of  the  fox  with  the  gr^pea  in  the  lable.  JbbcUfard, 
by  Mdroie,  3rd  May,  1813." 

It  would  be  impioper,  in  a  meoMnr  of  the  dukeof  Rozburgfa,  to  ondt  a  drcnm- 
Btance  ao  honourable  to  hia  name  aa  the  formation  of  the  aociety  called  the  "•  fi<is> 
buigh."  **  The  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen/'  aaya  Sir  Walter  Scott/ 
'^  diatingoiahed  by  their  tmte  for  thia  apeciea  of  litemtore,  who  aaaemhled  theio 
[at  the  nle]  firom  day  to  day,  and  lamented  or  boaated  the  erent  of  the  compe- 
tition, waa  unexampled ;  and  in  abort  the  oonooume  of  attendanta  teiminatod  in 
the  formation  of  a  aodety  of  about  thirty  amateuta,  having  the  leanied  and  aau- 
abb  earl  Spencer  at  their  head,  who  agreed  to  oonatitute  a  dub,  which  abould 
have  for  ill  object  of  union  the  common  love  of  rare  and  ourioua  vdumea,  and 
ahonld  be  diatinguiahed  by  the  name  of  that  nobleman,  at  the  diapenion  of  whoae 
library  the  propoaal  had  taken  ita  rtae,  and  who  had  been  penonally  known  to 
moat  of  the  membeia.  We  era  not  aure  whether  the  publication  of  rare  tracta 
waa  an  original  object  of  their  friendly  re-onion,  or,  if  it  waa  not,  how  and  when 
it  came  to  be  engrafted  thereupon.  Early,  however,  after  the  foimation  of  the 
Roxburgh  Club,  it  became  one  of  iti  lulea,  that  each  member  diould  pieeent 
the  aodety,  at  auch  time  aa  he  might  find  moat  convenient,  with  an  edition  of  a 
curioua  manuaoript,  or  the  reprint  oi  aome  andent  tract,  the  aelection  bemg  kit 
jOt  the  pleaaure  of  the  individual  himaelf.  Theae  booka  were  to  be  printed  in  a 
handaome  manner,  and  uniformly,  and  were  to  be  diatributed  among  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  dub.  «  •  «  «  Under  thia  ayatem,  the  Boxbuigh  Club  haa 
proceeded  and  flouriahed  for  many  yean,  and  produced  upwarda  of  fiarty  ra- 
printa  of  acaroe  and  ourioua  tracta,  among  whidi  many  are  highly  intttreatLng^  not 
only  liom  their  value,  but  alao  their  intrindc  merit." 

It  remaina  only  to  be  added,  that  thia  aaaodation  haa  been  tfie  model  of 
aeveral  otfaera  in  diflbrant  parU  of  the  world.  We  are  aware,  at  beat,  of  Ia  So> 
det6  dea  Biblioglyphea  in  Paria,  and  the  Bannatyne,  Maitland,  and  Abbotifotd 
Cluba  in  our  own  country.  Such  inatitutiona  diow  tfiat  a  taate  for  literary  an- 
tiquitiea  is  extending  amongat  ua ;  yet  it  muit  abo  be  atated,  that  the  deaire  of 
farming  librariea  audi  aa  that  of  Uie  duke  of  Roxburgh  u  mudi  on  the  decline, 
and  that  if  hia  graoeli  atodc  had  been  brought  to  the  hanuner  in  our  own  day, 
it  would  have  neither  created  the  aenaation  which  it  did  craate,  nor  brought  auch 
**  aatounding"  priceiL 

*  Quarterly  Reriew,  xliv.  447. 
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'  KER,  RoBKRT,  earl  of  Ancrum,  a  nobleman  of  literary  aoconplishraent,  and 
the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  family  of  Lothian,  was  descended  from 
a  third  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Femiebunt,  and  entered  public  life  ai  laird  of 
Ancrum  in  Roxburghshire.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1578,  and  succeeded 
to  the  fiimily  estate  in  1590,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  assassinated  by 
his  kinsman,  Robert  Ker,  younger  of  Cessford.  He  was  cousin  to  the  famous, 
or  rather  infamous  Robert  Ker,  the  farourite  of  James  VL,  and  who  was  raised 
by  that  prince  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Somerset  The  subject  of  this  memoir 
appears  to  have  also  been  honoured,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  witfi  court  farour. 
Soon  alter  the  king^  accession  to  the  English  Uirone^  he  is  obserred  to  occupy 
a  considerable  station  in  the  household  of  prince  Henry,  which  was,  perhaps, 
more  splendid,  and  consisted  of  more  penons  than  the  present  royal  household. 
He  afterwards  was  employed  about  the  person  of  prince  Charles,  who  became 
Ills  patron  through  life;  By  the  mediation  of  this  prince,  a  roatdi  was  efiected 
between  Sir  Robert  and  the  lady  Anne  Stanley,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Derby. 
In  1630,  Sir  Robert  was  involved  in  a  fiital  quarrel  by  a  young  man  named 
Charles  Maxwell,  who  insulted  him,  without  the  least  provocation,  as  he  was 
•ntering  the  palace  at  Newmaiket.  In  a  duel,  which  followed.  Sir  Robert 
killed  his  antagonist ;  and,  although  the  friends  of  the  deceased  are  said  to  have 
acquitted  him  of  all  blame,  so  strict  were  the  rules  established  by  the  king  for 
the  prevention  and  punishment  of  duels,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Holland, 
where  he  remained  about  a  year.  During  his  exile,  he  employed  himself  in  the 
collection  of  pictures,  for  which,  like  his  royal  master,  he  had  a  good  taste  : 
those  which  he  brought  with  him  on  his  return,  were  eventually  presented  to 
the  prince.  He  was  also  distinguished  by  his  literary  taste.  In  Drummond's 
woiks  there  are  a  letter  and  sonnet  which  he  addressed,  in  1634,  to  that  poet, 
and  which  breathe  an  amiable  and  contemplative  spirit.  The  latter  is  as 
follows : 

A  SONNET  IN  PRAISE  OF  A  SOLITARY  LIFE. 

SwiXT  solitary  life !  lovely,  dumb  joy, 

That  need^st  no  warnings  how  to  grow  more  wise 
By  other  men's  misfaaps,  nor  the  axuioy 

Which  tnm  sore  wrongs  done  to  one's  self  doth  rise. 
The  morning's  second  mansion,  truth's  first  fHend, 

Never  acquainted  Mfith  the  world's  vain  broils. 
Where  the  whole  day  to  our  own  use  we  spend, 

And  our  dear  time  no  fierce  ambition  spoils. 
Most  happy  state,  that  never  takest  revenge 

For  injuries  received,  nor  dost  fear 
The  court's  great  earthquake,  the  grieved  truth  of  change, 

Nor  none  of  falsehood's  savour^'  lies  dost  hear; 
Nor  knows  hope's  sweet  disease  that  charms  our  sense, 

Nor  its  ssd  cura^-dear-bought  experience  I 

R.  IL  A. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  throne,  in  16S5,  Sir  Robert  Ker  was  one 
of  the  friends  who  experienced  his  favour.  He  was  in  that  year  constituted  a 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  in  June,  1633,  when  the  king  was  in  Scot- 
land at  his  coronation,  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  earl 
of  Abctuhl  Previous  to  this  period,  his  son  William,  by  his  furst  wife  Elisa- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  John  Murray  of  Blackbarony,  had  married  his  rehitive, 
Anne,  countess  of  Lothian  in  her  own  right,  and  had  been,  by  the  king,  en* 
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dowed  with  a  full  partidpAtion  of  that  titk.  It  was  ib^mht^  anaagwl,  in  the 
patent  granted  to  the  subject  of  this  msmoiry  that  his  ovm  tUle  shoiUd  denend 
to  the  children  of  his  second  marriage.  He  thus  eigoyed  the  singular  honoar 
of  being  father  of  two  peers. 

Unlike  many  other  persons  who  owed  efery  thing  to  this  prince,  the  esrl  of 
Ancrum  continued  his  steady  adherent  during  the  whole  of  hia  troubles ;  though 
he  was  unable  to  prerent  his  eldest  son,  the  earl  of  Lothian,  from  acting  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  parts  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  death  of  Charlet,  hii 
lordship  took  refuge  in  HoUand,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
■olitary  affiictions  and  porerty,  and  died  in  1654,  in  the  seTOnty-aixth  year  of 
his  age.  His  title  was  inherited  by  his  son  Charles,  but  ultimately  meiged  in 
diat  of  Lothian.  In  Park's  edition  of  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  there 
is  a  beautiful  portiait  of  his  lordship,  assigning  him  a  thoughtful  and  strongly- 
marked  countenance,  and  apparently  done  in  old  ege. 

KERR,  RoBBBT,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  the  year  1755.^  He 
was  the  son  of  Mr  James  Kerr  of  Bughtridge,  jeweller  in  Edinburgh,  oonfensr 
of  the  trades  and  M.F.  for  the  city,  which  honours  he  held  at  the  same  time,' 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  lord  Charles  Kenr,  second  son  of  Robert,  fint  mar^uii 
of  Lothian.  Mr  Kerr  was  educated  at  the  High  school  and  uniTersity  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  having  qualified  himself  te  act  as  a  surgeon,  entered  into  businsM  a» 
partner  with  an  aged  prsctitioner  named  Wardrope,  whose  daughter  he  subsequent- 
ly married.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  Tory  lame  in  one  of  his  limbs,  which 
caused  him  to  sink  greatly  to  one  side  in  walking.  His  first  literary  efibit  wai  a 
translation  of  LaToisier's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  published  in  1789,  in  wfaidi  year 
he  also  gave  to  the  world  a  version  of  BerthoUet's  Essay  on  the  New  Method  of 
Bleaching  by  means  of  Muriatic  Acid  and  Oxygen.  The  approbation  with  which 
these  publications  were  received,  induced  him  to  commence  a  translation  of 
Linnieus's  Zoological  System ;  two  volumes  of  which  were  published,  (4to)  in 
1793,  but  which  did  not  meet  with  so  much  success  as  to  tempt  him  to  proosed 
with  the  rest  Having  failed  with  the  dry  classifications  of  the  Swedish  philo- 
sopher, he  commenced  a  translation  of  the  more  popular  work  of  Bufimi  on  Ovi- 
parous Quadrupeds  and  Serpents,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1793, 
and  the  fourth  and  last  in  1800.  The  execution  of  these  translations  was  high- 
ly extolled  in  the  reviews  of  the  time,  and  caused  Mr  Kerr  to  be  respectfidly 
known  in  the  world  of  letters. 

The  political  predilections  of  this  gentleman  being  decidedly  whiggiA,  he 
published  in  1794,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ''  A  Vindication  of  the  Friends  of  Free- 
dom from  the  aspenion  of  Disloyalty  ;*'  being  designed,  as  its  name  imports,  to 
prove  that  the  liberality  of  his  party  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  steady  attsch- 

^  The  exaet  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known ;  bat  it  was  a  mansion  in  Roxburghshire,  near 
the  Cheviot  hifis,  where  his  mother  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  at  the  time.  The  usual  resi- 
denoe  of  his  parents  was,  in  Edinbuivh. 

s  An  intimate  Ariend  of  Mr  Robert  Kerr^ supplies^ us  with  the  followii^  information  re- 
specting his  lather : — 

**  Mr  James  Kerr  was  the  son  of  a  jeweller  in  the  Parliament  Square,  Edinburgh,  wiiose 
shop  was  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  old  cathedral  of  St  Giles ;  the  first  on  the  right  hand  in 
going  into  the  square.  The  house  oocupied^by  this  peraon  was  a  mere  cellar  under  the  shop^ 
and  partly  projecting  below  the  adjacent  pavement,  from  which  its  sole  light  was  derived  by 
means  of  a  grating.  In  consequence  of  the  &miiy,  which  was  very  numerous,  being  brought 
up  in  this  misent^e  and  untieaithv  hovel,  they  all  died  in  infancy,  except  the  father  of  the  au- 
thor, whose  life  was  saved  by  his  being  removed  to  more  roomy  accommodations  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  square.  Mr  James  Kerr  was  the  last  citixen  who  had  the  honour  to  represent 
the  dty  in  parliament.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  one  of  the  jury  on  the  fomous  tiial 
of  Gambia  of  Finhaven,  for  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Strathmore  in  1728  ,when,  tlimugh  the 
perauasive  eloquence  of  the  first  lord  president  Dundas,  then  at  the  bar,  and  coursel  for  the 
prisoner,  the  jury  recognised  the  liberty  of  Scotland,  by  resuming  the  right  to  judge  not  only 
of  the  naked  iuet,  but  of  the  lisct  and  the  btw  conjunctively.*' 
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ment  to  the  exbting^  monBrdiieal  fonii  of  gOTermveat     The  pvgTailing  tone  of 
his  mind  was  palitiad,  and  he  used  to  argue  on  topics  which  inteiestod  him  with 
great  ardoar  and  OTen  enthusiasm,  insomuch  that  he  often  appeared  sufiering^ 
from  passion  when  he  was  not 

In  the  year  1794,  Mr  Kerr  was  induced  to  emlMurk  his  fortune,  which  was 
not  inconsiderable^  in  the  purishase  and  management  of  a  paper-mill  at  Ayton 
in  Berwickshire.  The  speculation,  after  a  trial  of  several  yean,  turned  out  un- 
fortunately, and  reduced  him  in  the  latter  part  of  life -to  drciunstances  very  in- 
consistent with  his  .merits,  either  as  a  man  or  as  an  author.  These  circum- 
stances^ howcTer,  renewed  his  exertions  in  literature,  after  they  had  been  long 
intermitted.  In  1809,  he  published  a  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Ber 
wicksbire,  and  in  181 1,  Memoirs  of  Mr  William  Smellie,  and  a  History  of  Scot- 
land during  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  both  of  which  last  were  in  two  rolumes  oc- 
tava  About  the  same  time,  he  conducted  through  the  press,  for  Mr  Black- 
wood, a  General  GoUection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  in  eighteen  volumes  octavo. 
The  memoirs  of  Mr  SmelUe,  though  disproportioned  to  the  subject,  contain  much 
valuable  literary  anecdote.  Mr  Ken's  last  work  was  a  translation  of  Cuvier's 
Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  which  was  published  in  1815  (after  his  death), 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  professor  Jamieson.  The  event  just  alluded 
to  took  place  on  the  11th  of  October,  1813,  when  he  was  about  fifty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  left  one  son^  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  two  daughten,  both  of  whom 
were  married. 

Mr  Kerr  was  a  kind  and  warm-hearted  man,  liberal  and  honourable  in  his 
dealings,  possessed  of  extensive  information,  and  in  every  respect  an  ornament 
to  society. 

KIRKALDY,  William,  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to  the  protestant  faith  in. 
Scotland,  and  a  brave  and  accomplished  man,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  high  treasurer,  to  James  V.  of  Scotland.'  Of  the  period  of 
his  birth  and  the  method  of  his  education  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
satisfactory  information ;  but  like  the  greater  number  of  the  Scottish  barons  at 
that  time,  he  seems  to  have  chosen,  or  to  have  been  devoted  by  his  parents,  to 
the  profession  of  arms.  At  the  death  of  James,  his  father  seems  to  have  lost  his 
situation  in  the  government ;  yet  with  a  view  of  procuring  that  nobleman's  assis- 
tance to  the  cause  of  protestantism,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  assistonte  in 
raising  Arran  to  the  regency ;  but  in  the  hope  he  had  formed,  he  was  to  a  con* 
siderable  extent  disappointed. 

Young  Grange,  as  well  as  his  father,  had  embraced  the  prindples  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  his  first  appearance  in  the  historic  page  is  as  one  of  the  conspire^ 
ton  against  the  persecutor,  cardinal  David  Beaton.  The  drcumstences  of  this 
renowned  conspiracy  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of  history,  and  have  already 
been  commemorated  in  these  pages.  The  conspirators,  who,  for  some  time  after 
they  had  performed  their  zealous  act  in  the  cause  of  their  creed,  are  said  to  have 
spent  the  period  of  their  dangerous  residence  in  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  in  riot 
and  debauchery,  surrendered  themselves  after  a  siege  to  a  French  force  in  the 
end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  1546.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  lives 
of  all  that  were  in  the  castle  should  be  spared ;  that  they  should  be  transported 
to  France,  whence,  if  they  did  not  choose  to  continue  in  that  country,  they  were 
to  be  transported  to  whatever  other  country  they  chose,  Scotland  excepted. 
The  victors,  however,  did  not  find  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  attend  to  the 
terms  of  the  stipulation ;  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  were  sent  to  the  gal- 

I  The  facts  in  this  article  are  in  genBral  taken  from  the  memoir  of  Kirfcaldy  of  Gnmge  by 
Mr  Gnham  Dalziel,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  so  minute  in  his  investigatioDS  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  fact  of  importance  omitted  by  him. 
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Vyiy  and  the  leaden  imoMored  in  dilferent  dm^eon^  Norman  Leslie,  Peter 
GanDichaely  and  the  aabjecfc  of  thia  menMnr,  were  imprisoned  in  Mount  St 
Midiaei,  where  they  lay  a  considerable  tiaM.  From  this  pbM»  they  wrote  a  le^ 
ter  to  John  Knox,  who  was  in  the  galleys,  asking  the  somewhat  superflaous  qoes- 
tion  whether  they  might  not  with  a  good  oonsdenoe  bteak  dieirprison.  To  thit 
Knox  naturally  answered  in  the  affinaative,  with  the  proviao,  that  they  were  not 
monlly  entitled  to  shed  blood  in  the  attempL 

fioibraGing  the  opportunity  of  a  festind  night,  when  the  garrison  were  intoxi- 
cated, they  bound  every  man  in  tiie  castle,  lodced  the  doors,  and  departed,  liaf>- 
ing,  it  is  said,  strictly  adhered  to  the  humane  recommendation  of  Knox.  The 
'  two  Leslies  came  to  Rohan,  and  speedily  escaped ;  but  Kirloldy  and  Peter  Gar- 
midiael,  disguised  as  beggars,  wsindaed  through  the  ooantry  for  upwards  of  a 
4paxter  of  a  y ear ;  at  the  terminatioo  of  Isiiich  period  they  got  on  board  a  FVendi 
ship,  which  landed  them  in  the  west  of  Scotland^  whence  they  found  their  way 
into  England. 

Kirkiidy  appears  to  have  spent  a  oonaiderable  portion  of  the  ensQing  period 
of  his  life  in  Fiance,  where  he  entered  the  army,  and  was  distinguished  as  a 
brave  and  sidliul  scMer  in  the  wars  between  the  Fkendi  king  and  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Sir  James  Melville  informs  us,  that  in  these  wars  he  commanded  a 
hundred  light  horsemen ;  and  for  his  useful  services,  received  the  commendation 
of  the  duke  of  Yendome,  the  prince  of  Gonde,  and  the  duke  of  Aumale.  Henry 
IL,  he  adds,  used  to  point  him  out  and  say,  '^  Yonder  is  one  of  the  most 
valiant  men  of  our  age.'*  Henry  indeed  seems  to  have  used  Mm  with  the  most 
endearing  familiarity,  and  in  all  the  pastimes  which  he  attended,  is  said  to  hare 
diosen  Grange  as  a  supporter  of  his  own  side,  in  their  mimic  battles ;  while, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  who  is  always  circumstantial  in  recording  the  honours 
paid  to  a  Scotsman,  the  great  constable  of  Fkance  would  never  speak  to  him 
uncovered.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  exact  date  of  his  return  to  Scotland,  but 
we  find  him  in  that  country  in  the  year  1559. 

During  the  border  wars  of  this  period,  an  inddent  occurred  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  the  chivalrous  temper  of  Kirkaldy,  which  is  otherwise  remarkable  as 
being  the  latest  **  passage  of  arms  ^  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  de- 
scribed with  ail  the  minute  **  pomp  and  circumstance  '*  of  Froissart  Lindsay  of 
Pitscottie,  who  describes  the  circumstance,  tells  us,  that  lord  Evers^  brother  de- 
sired to  fight  with  Kirkaldy  **  ane  singular  combatt  upone  horseback  with 
speares."  Sir  William  was  *'  very  weiU  omitent "  with  sudi  a  spedes  of  amase> 
ment,  and  consented  to  meet  the  challenger  on  any  spot  he  might  prefer.  The 
lord  Evers^  brother  was  attended  by  the  governor  of  Berwick  and  his  whole  gar- 
rison, while  Kirkaldy  was  waited  on  by  '*  Monseor  Doswell  (Mons.  d'  Oswell  ?), 
the  Idng  of  France  lieftennent,**  with  the  garrison  of  HeymouUi,  and  other  Scot- 
tish gentlemen.  In  bringing  the  opposing  armies  so  near  each  other,  and 
within  riew  of  example  so  sedudng,  it  was  necesnry  to  "  deoeme  under  paine 
of  treasoun,  that  no  man  should  come  neai;  the  diampiones,  be  the  space  of  ane 
flight  shot**  Eadi  of  the  champions  had  a  squire  to  bear  his  spear,  there  were 
two  trumpeters  to  sound  the  charge,  and  after  the  most  approved  method,  two 
lords  were  appointed  as  judges  of  the  field, ''  to  sie  the  matter  finished.**  **  And 
when  all  things  war  put  to  ordour,  and  the  championes  horsed,  and  their  speirs 
in  their  hands,  then  the  trumpeters  sounded,  and  the  heralds  cryed,  and  the  judges 
let  them  go,  and  tiiey  ran  together  very  furiously  on  both  sides,  bot  the  l^d 
of  Grange  ran  his  adversar,  the  Inglisman,  throw  his  shoulder  blaid,  and  alThis 
hors,  and  was  woundit  deadKe,  and  in  perill  of  his  lyfT;  but  quhidder  he  died 
or  lived  I  cannot  tell,'  bot  the  laird  of  Grange  wan  the  victorie  that  day.** 
*  Undtsy  of  PitsootUe,  IJ .  524. 
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Kirkaldy  became  after  this  incident  actively  engaged  in  the  cauie  of  tfie  B^ 
formation.  When  the  French  troopi  arrired  to  iul>due  Scotland^  and  by  meane 
of  the  popidi  fi&cdon  reduce  it  to  a  prorinoe  of  France,  no  man  itood  firmer  to 
the  interecta  of  his  country,  and  in  the  first  encounter  he  it  said  to  hare  slain 
the  first  man  with  his  own  hand.  To  the  French,  who  were  aware  of  his 
bravery  and  military  skill,  he  was  particularly  obnoxious,  and  in  one  of  their 
inroads  through  Fife  they  rased  his  house  of  Grange  to  the  foundation.  Natu- 
lally  exasperated  at  sudi  an  act,  Kirkaldy  sent  a  defiance- to  the  French  oom« 
mander;  reproached  him  for  his  barbarity,  and  remiuded  him  of  the  many 
Frenchmen  whom  he  had  saved  when  engaged  in  quarrels  not  his  own.  The 
commander,  less  chivalrous  than  Grange,  paid  no  regard  to  the  communication ; 
and  the  latter  took  vengeance  by  waylaying  a  party  of  marauders,  and  cutting 
them  off  to  a  man.  During  this  invasion  of  Fife  by  the  French,  he  had 
a  mere  handful  of  men,  and  these  were  but  poorly  provided,  yet  he  retarded  the 
powerful  and  well-appointed  troops  of  France  at  every  village  and  at  every 
field,  disputing  as  it  were,  every  inch  of  ground,  and  miJdng  them  purchase  at 
a  ruinous  price  every  advantage. 

In  common  with  all  the  wise  and  good  among  his  countrymen,  Kirkaldy  was 
convinced  of  the  danger  of  the  French  alliance,  and  of  the  far  superior  advan* 
tages  which  might  be  derived  firom  a  connexion  with  £ngland,  which  by  a  bar  4 
barous  and  ignorant  policy  had  Seen  always  overlooked  or  despised,  and  he 
contributed  materially  to  the  formation  of  that  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Scottish  reformers,  without  which,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  reformation  of  that  country  could  have  been  efiected.  In 
the  contests  that  arose  between  Mary  and  her  subjects,  while  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  correspondence  with  the  English  was  clandestine,  contrary  to  the  laW| 
and  not  perhaps  dictated  by  motives  quite  purely  patriotic,  he  steadily  adhered 
to  the  popular  cause.  Kirkaldy  was  among  the  number  of  the  adherents  of 
Moray,  who  on  the  temporary  succen  of  the  queen,  were  compelled  in  1565, 
to  take  refiige  or  **  banish  themselves  '*  in  Engbuid,  and  the  criminal  record 
shoH-s  us  some  instances  of  barbarous  punishment  denounced  on  those  who  had  in- 
tercourse with  them,  as  ''  intercommuning  with  rebels."  ' 

When  after  her  unhappy  marriage  and  flight  to  Dunbar,  she  returned  with 
an  army  to  meet  the  lords  who  had  entered  into  a  confederation  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  prince.  Grange  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  among 
them,  having  the  command  of  two  hundred  horse,  with  which  he  intended  at 
Garberry  hill,  by  a  stratagem,  to  have  seized  upon  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  which 
he  hoped  would  have  been  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest  between 
the  queen  and  her  subjects.  The  queen,  however,  who  highly  respected  him, 
perceiving  the  approach  of  the  troop,  and  understanding  that  he  was  their 
leader,  requested  to  speak  with  him,  which  prevented  the  attempt  being  made. 
While  he  %i-as  in  this  conference  with  the  queen,  Bothwell  called  forth  a  soldier 
to  shoot  him,  who  was  in  the  very  act  of  taking  aim,  when  the  queen  perceiving 
him,  gave  a  sudden  scream,  and  exclaimed  to  Bothwell,  that  he  surely  would 
not  disgrace  her  so  fiir  as  to  murder  a  man  who  stood  under  her  protection. 
With  that  frank  honesty  which  was  natural  to  him,  Kirkaldy  told  her  that  it 
was  of  absolute  necessity,  if  she  ever  expected  to  enjoy  the  services  and  the  con- 
fidence of  her  subjects,  that  she  should  abandon  Bothwell,  who  was  the  murderer 
of  her  husband,  and  who  could  never  be  a  husband  to  her,  having  been  so 
lately  married  to  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Huntly.  Bothwell,  who  stood  near 
•nough  to  overhear  part  of  this  colloquy,  offered  to  vindicate  himself  by  single 
flonbat,  firom  the  charge  of  any  one  who  should  accuse  him  of  murdering  the 
»  Pitcaira's  Crim.  Trials,  i.  (p.  I.)  466,  478. 
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king.  GniBge  told  him  he  should  have  a  speedy  answer ;  and  retaniii^  to  the 
lords,  found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  them  of  the  propriety  of  his  acceptiiig 
the  challenge,  which  he  did  without  hesitation.  Bolhwell,  howenVy  thonght  it 
prudent  to  decline,  on  the  plea  that  Kirkaldy  being  only  a  haron,  was  not  his 
equal.  To  the  laird  of  Tullibardine  he  objected  on  the  same  greund.  The 
lord  Lindsay  then  came  forward,  whom  he  could  not  refuse  on  the  soon  of  in- 
equality ;  but  he  finally  d^cHned  to  engage.  The  queen  then  sent  again  for 
Grange,  and  proposed  surrendering  herMlf  to  the  lords.  Bothwell,  in  the  mean 
time,  made  his  escape.  The  queen  holding  out  her  hand,  Kirkaldy  Idssed  it, 
and  taking  her  horse  by  the  bridle  turned  him  about,  and  led  her  down  the  hill. 
This  was  almost  the  ftiU  measure  of  Mary's  humiliation,  which  was  aoooraptiahed 
by  her  entry  into  Edinburgh  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  rabble.  The  lords, 
(particularly  Kiikaldy)  were  still  willing  to  treat  her  with  kindliesi,  if  she  oonld 
have  been  prevailed  on  to  abandon  BoAwelL  The  same  night,  howerer,  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  him,  calling  him  **  her  dear  heart,  whom  she  should  nerer  fosv 
get  nor  abandon,  though  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  being  absent  from  him 
for  a  time  ;'*  adding,  that  she  had  sent  him  away  only  for  his  own  safety,  and 
willing  him  to  be  comforted,  and  to  be  watchful  and  tidce  care  of  himsel£  This 
-letter  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  lords,  connnced  them  that  her  passion  ler 
Bothwell  was  incurable;  and  they  determined  to  secure  her  in  Lochieven. 
Grange  alone  wished  to  excuse  her,  and  hoped  that  gentle  usage  might  yet  re- 
claim her ;  but  they  showed  him  her  letter  to  Bothwell  which  had  fallen  into 
their  hands,  which  left  him  no  room  to  speak  more  on  her  hehalC  The  qneen, 
in  the  mean  time,  sent  him  a  letter,  lamenting  her  hard  usage,  and  oomphining 
of  broken  promises.  He  wrote  to  her  in  return,  stating  what  he  had  alraady  aiu 
tempted  in  her  behalf,  and  how  his  mouth  had  been  stopped  by  her  letter  to  Both- 
well  ;  '*  marvelling  that  her  majeity  considered  not  that  the  said  earl  could 
nerer  be  her  lawful  husband,  being  so  lately  before  married  to  another, 
whom  he  had  deserted  without  any  just  ground,  even  though  he  had  not  heeo 
so  haled  for  the  murder  of  the  king  her  husband.  He  therefore  requested  her 
to  dismiss  him  entirely  from  her  mind,  seeing  otherwise  that  she  could  never 
obtain  the  love  or  respect  of  her  subjects,  nor  have  that  obedience  paid  her  which 
otherwise  she  might  expeoL*^ 

His  letter  contained  many  other  loving  and  humble  admonitions  which  made 
her  bitterly  to  weep.  Eager  to  free  the  queen  and  the  nation  of  Bothwell, 
Gninge  most  willingly  accepted  the  command  of  two  small  vessels  that  had  been 
fitted  up  from  Morton's  private  purse  (for  Bothwell  had  not  left  a  sufficient  sum 
fov  the  purpose  in  the  Scottish  trea$ury),  with  which  he  set  sail  towards  Ork- 
ney, whither  it  was  reported  Bothwell  had  fled.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
laird  of  Tullibardine  and  Adam  Bothwell,  bish4^  of  Orkney.  Bothwell  harii^ 
made  his  escape  from  Orkney,  was  pursued  by  Grange  to  tiie  coast  of  Norway, 
where,  at  the  moment  when  they  had  almost  overtaken  the  fugitive,  the  impetu- 
osity of  Kirkaldy,  who  called  on  the  mariners  to  hoist  more  nil  than  the  vessel 
was  able  to  carry,  lost  them  their  prise,  and  they  were  wrecked  on  a  sand  bank. 
Bothwell  escaped  in  a  small  boat  to  the  shore,  leering  his  ship  and  his  servants 
a  prey  to  Kirkaldy.  This  unhappy  man  fled  to  Denmark,  and  the  method  of 
his  end  is  toe  well  known  to  be  repeated. 

The  regent  Mony  was  in  the  mean  time  establishing  order  and  tranquillity 
generally  through  the  country.  The  king,  an  infknt,  had  been  crowned  at 
Stirling,  and  his  authority  in  the  person  of  the  regent  rery  generaUy  adcnow- 
ledged,  when  the  queen,  making  her  escape  from  Lochleven,  and  putting  her- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  Hamiltons,  created  new  and  serious  calamitiep.  The 
regent  being  at   that  time  .  in  Glasgow,   holding  his  justice-eyre,   was  just 
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at  haiid,  and  meeting  mth  the  queen  and  lier  foQowen  at  Langiidey  on  the  way 
/or  Dumbarton  cattle,  gave  them,  though  tifey  were  far  more  in  number  than  all 
the  king^  friends  that  he  could  muater,  an  entire  overthrow.  The  regent  led 
the  battle  himeelf,  amisted  by  Grange,  who  being  an  experienced  sc^er,  wae 
appointed  to  OTonee  the  whole  battle ;  to  ride  to  every  wing,  and  to  encourage 
and  make  help  whererer  it  was  most  required.  The  di^radtiona  of  the  regent 
were  excellent,  and  his  foUowen  behaved  with  great  courage ;  so  that  the  TiOi> 
tory  was  soon  won,  and  there  being  few  horsemen  to  pursue,  and  the  regent 
calling  out  to  save  and  not  to  kill,  there  were  not  many  taken  or  killed ;  the 
greatest  slaughter,  aoooiding  to  Sir  James  Melville,  being  at  the  first  rencounter 
by  the  shot  of  some  troops  that  were  planted  behind  the  dykes  at  the  head  of 
the  lane  leading  up  to  the  village. 

Having  taken  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  from  Sir  Jamei  BaU 
four,  the  regent  bestowed  it  upon  Grange,  who  appears  to  have  had  the  pris- 
oipal  direction  of  afiairs  during  the  time  that  Moray  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen's  faction  was  called  up  to  the  conferences  at  York.  Lethington,  subtile, 
restless,  and  changeable,  had  by  this  time  changed  to  tlye  queen's  side,  whom 
he  almost  openly  owned  during  the  time  of  these  conferences,  and  he  had  im* 
posed  upon  the  unsuspecting  disposition  of  Grrange,  enticing  him  into  a  kind  of 
.  doubtful  neutrality,  which  had  an  unhappy  influence  upon  the  public  cause, 
and  ended  fatally  for  Grange  himself.  Lediington  and  Sir  James  Balfour  hav- 
ing been  both  at  last  arrested  under  an  accusation  of  having  been  concerned  in 
the  king^  murder.  Grange  took  them  into  his  own  hands,  and  protected  them 
in  the  castle,  which  he  refined  to  deliver  up  to  the  regent  On  the  murder  of 
the  regent  Moray  in  1570,  it  did  not  immediately  appear  what  party  Grange 
would  embrace.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  for  some  time  previous  to  this 
event  he  had  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  queen,  and  the  castle  of  JEdinbuigh  in  a 
short  time  became  the  resort  and  general  rendezvous  of  all  who  opposed  the 
party  of  the  prince. 

The  earl  of  Lennox  succeeding  to  the  regency  was  supported  by  Elisabeth, 
who  sent  an  army  into  Scotland  for  that  purpose,  and  to  retaliate  upon  some  of 
the  border  chieftains,  who  had  made  inroads  into  the  English  territories,  parti> 
Gularly  Buocleugh  and  Femihurst.  Grange,  in  the  mean  time,  by  the  orders 
of  the  queen's  faction,  who  now  assembled  parliaments  of  their  otvn,  liberated 
all  those  who  had  been  formerly  given  him  in  charge  as  prisoners,  for  their  op- 
position to  the  king  in  the  person  of  the  regent  These,  dispersing  themselves 
over  the  country,  some  pretending  to  be  employed  in  a  civil,  and  others  in  a 
military  capacity,  carried  dimension  and  rebellion  along  with  them,  to  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  miserable  inhabitants.  Lord  Seaton,  to  intimidate  the  citisens  of 
Edinburgh,  who  in  general  leaned  to  the  side  of  Uie  king,  assembled  fiis  f assals 
at  Hdyrood  house,  while  the  Hamiltons,  with  the  whole  strength  of  their  fac- 
tion, asiembled  at  Linlithgow,  when  they  made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack 
upon  the  castle  of  Glasgow,  the  residence  of  Lennox  the  regent  Coming  upon 
tile  place  by  surprise,  they  gained  the  court,  and  set  fire  to  the  great  hall ;  bat 
they  were  soon  repulsed,  and  the  approach  of  the  king's  army,  a  principal  part 
of  which  was  English,  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Hamiltons  suf- 
fered most  severely  on  this  occasion,  their  lands  in  Clydesdale  being  ravaged, 
Cadzow  plundered,  and  the  town  of  Hamilton,  with  the  leat  of  the  Hamiltons, 
burned  to  the  ground.  Nor  did  this  suffice ;  they  also  burned  the  house  of 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault  in  Linlithgow,  the  palace  of  Kinnoul,  the  house  of 
Pardovan,  and  Byaie,  Kincavil,  and  the  chapel  of  Livingston. 

Grange,  meanwhile,  acting  somewhat  dubiously,  and  not  supporting  the  ex. 
ti  eme  measures  of  either  of  the  parties,  was  confounded  to  see  a  foreign  foe  in 
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the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  aiul  Mary*s  friei^t  mod  witb  wcii  extoeme  rigour* 
and  afnid  of  being  entrapped  hinuelf^  began  to  fortify  the  castle  vrith  all  haite, 
and  lay  in  every  thing  neoeiiary  for  a  siege.  Lennox,  in  the  mean  time,  sum- 
moned an  army  in  the  king's  name  to  attend  himy  wilh  twenty  days*  proTtsieo^ 
and  to  complete  his  equipments,  he  applied  to  Gnnge  for  some  field-pieoes. 
The  request  was,  however,  refused,  under  a  pretence  that  he  would  not  bemooes- 
sory  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  purpose  of  this  armament  was  tointerfere 
with  a  parliament  which  the  queen's  party  intended  to  Imvtt  held  at  Linlithgow, 
which  it  eflectually  acccmiplished ;  and  on  the  following  month  {October)  Len- 
nox held  one  for  the  king  in  Edinburgh.  The  insignia  of  royalty  being  sup- 
posed necessary  to  the  legality  of  parliaments,  they  were  demanded  from  Grange, 
who  flatly  refused  them,  and  from  that  time  forth  he  was  regarded  as  determin- 
edly hostile  to  that  cause  for  which  he  had  done  and  suflered  so  much.  Through 
the  mediation  of  Elisabeth,  howoTer,  who  was  at  the  time  amusing  Mary  and 
her  friends  with  proposals  for  restoring  her  to  some  part  of  her  authority,  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon  for  two  months,  which  being  renewed,  was 
continued  till  the  succeeding  April,  1571. 

The  truce,  however,  was  not  strictly  observed  by  either  of  the  parties.  For- 
tresses were  taken  and  retaken  on  both  sides  oftener  than  once,  and  in  the 
month  of  April,  Diunbarton  castle,  reckoned  impregnable,  was  taken  by  surprise 
by  the  friends  of  the  regent,  who,  on  a  sentence  of  forfaulture  in  absence,  hanged 
Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  place. 
Alarmed  at  the  fate  of  Dumbarton,  Grange  repaired  the  walls  of  the  castle,  cut 
away  all  the  prominences  on  the  rock,  and  smoothed  the  banks  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  an  escalade.  He  ako  prepared  the  steeple  of  St  Giles  for  receiving 
a  battery,  and  carried  away  the  ordnance  belonging  to  the  town.  His  brother 
James  at  the  same  time  arrived  from  France  with  "  ten  thousand  crowns  of  gold, 
some  munrions,  corslets,  hagbuts,  and  wine,  whilk  was  saiflie  convoyit  from 
Leyth  be  the  horsemen  and  soldiers  of  the  to^vn."  All  men  who  favoured  not 
the  queen  were  now  commanded  to  leave  the  town,  and  even  his  old  tried  friend 
and  fellow  sufierer,  John  Knox,  was  obliged  to  quit  his  place,  which  was  supplied 
by  Alexander,  bidiop  of  Galloway.  The  regent's  soldiers,  however,  took  pos- 
session of  some  ruinous  houses  close  to  the  walls,  whence  they  annoyed  the 
town.  There  was  now  an  end  to  all  business ;  public  worship  ceased,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  thundering  of  artillery.  The  queen's 
party  had  now,  however,  the  pride  of  also  holding  a  parliament  in  Edinburgh, 
whidi  declared  the  demission  of  Mary  null ;  forbade  any  innovation  to  be  made 
in  the  presbyterian  religion ;  and  after  two  or  three  hours  deliberation,  rode  in 
procession  £rom  the  Ganongate  to  the  castle,  baring  the  regalia  borne  before  it 
Frafsrs  for  the  queen  were  ordered  by  this  meeting,  and  all  who  omitted  them 
were  forbidden  to  preach.  During  these  proceedings^  there  were  daily  skirmish^ 
on  the  streets,  and  the  regent  still  kept  possession  of  Holyrood  house.  In  the 
month  of  August  in  this  year,  an.  envoy  arrived  firom  the  king  of  France,  with 
money,  arms,  and  ammunition  for  Grange ;  but  the  money  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  regent  In  the  ensuing  month.  Grange  laid  a  plan  for  seiaing  the  regent  at 
Stirling,  and  bringing  him  safe  to  the  castle,  which  fiidled  of  success  only  through 
the  imprudence  of  diose  who  conducted  it  The  regent  was  actually  made  a 
prisoner,  and  on  the  road  for  Edinburgh,  when,  principally  through  die  valour 
of  Morton,  he  was  rescued,  but  shot  by  one  of  tlie  party,  when  they  saw  they 
eould  not  carry  him  away.  David  Spans  of  Wormiston,  who  had  him  in  diarge, 
and  used  every  endeavour  to  save  him,  was  also  shot  in  revenge,  though  the 
wounded  regent  attempted  to  protect  him.  This  was  unfortunate  for  Grange. 
Mar  was  immediately  elected  regent ;  a  man  of  far  higher  merits  and  maph 
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more  reipected  than  Lennox,  and  in  still  greater  farour  with  the  niniitert  of  Eliea^ 
beth ;  and  he  in  the  end  proved  too  itrong  for  the  misled,  though  patriotic  Grange. 
The  war  now  assumed  the  most  ferocious  character.  Morton  destroyed  the  whole 
of  Grangers  property  in  Fife.  Grange,  on  the  same  day  retaliated  by  burning 
Dalkeith ;  and  for  upwards  of  two  months  they  reciprocally  hanged  their  prisoners. 

The  distress  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  districts  now  became  extreme ; 
the  po^r  were  turned  without  the  gates,  and  the  empty  houses  pulled  down  and 
■old  for  fuel ;  a  stone  weight  being  sold  for  what  would  purchase  a  peck  of 
ineaL  Through  the  mediation  of  the  English  and* French  ambassadors,  an  ar- 
mistice  was  at  last  agreed  to,  and  all  the  differences  between  Morton  and  Grange 
nearly  made  up.  llirough  the  intrigues  of  Maitland,  howoTor,  who  had  gained 
an  extraordinary  influence  over  him,  Grange  rose  in  his  demandi,  and 
nothing  was  accomplished  further  than  a^  renewal  of  the  truce.  In  the  mean 
time  Mar,  who  was  a  sincere,  good  man,  and  truly  devoted  to  the  public  in«> 
terests,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Morton,  a  man  of  great  address,  and  the 
mortal  enemy  of  Maitland.  He  too,  however,  professed  to  desire  peace,  and 
offered  the  same  terms  as  Mar.  Grange  was  to  deliver  up  the  castle  in  six 
months,  and  a  convention  was^  called  to  consider  the  means  of  effecting  a 
double  peace.  Both  parties  were  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  over-reach  each 
other.  Morton  thirsted  for  the  wealthy  estates  of  some  of  the  queen's  adherents ; 
and  the  queen's  adherents  wanted  to  gain  time,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  effectual 
aid  from  France.  The  Hamiltons,  Huntly,  Argyle,  and  their  followers,  were 
now  weary  of  the  war;  and  in  a  meeting  at  Perth  accepted  of  the  terms  offered 
by  Morton,  and,  according  to  Sir  James  Melville,  abandoned  Grange,  who 
would  willingly  have  accepted  the  same  terms ;  but  from  that  time  forth  Morton 
.would  not  permit  the  offers  to  be  mentioned  to  him.  The  day  of  the  truce  had 
no  sooner  expired  than  a  furious  cannonade  was  commenced  by  Grange  on 
the  town  from  the  castle.  He  also  shortly  afler,  on  a  stormy  night,  set  fire  to 
the  town,  and  kept  firing  upon  it  to  prerent  any  penon  coming  forth  to  extin- 
guish tlie  flames ;  a  piece  of  wanton  mischief,  which  procured  him  nothing  but  an 
additional  share  of  odium.  Being  invested  by  tlie  marshal  of  Berwidc,  Sir  William 
Drury,  with  an  English  army,  the  garrison  was  soon  reduced  to  great  straitsL 
Their  water  was  scanty  at  best,  and  the  falling  of  one  of  the  chief  towers  choked 
up  their  only  well.  The  Spur,  a  building  of  great  strength,  but  imperfectly 
manned,  was  taken  by  storm,  with  the  loss  of  eight  killed,  and  twenty-three 
wounded.  Sir  Robert  Melville,  along  with  Grange,  were,  after  beating  a  par- 
ley, let  over  the  walls  by  ropes,  for  the  gate  was  choked  up  with  rubbisli. 
They  demanded  security  for  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  that  Maitland  and 
lord  Hume  might  go  to  England,  Grange  being  permitted  to  go  or  stay  as  he 
might  deem  best  These  conditions  not  being  granted,  they  returned  to  the 
garrison,  but  their  soldiers  refused  to  stand  a  new  assault,  and  threatened  in 
case  of  another  that  they  would  hang  Leihington,  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  their  protracted  defence,  over  the  wall.  Nothing  remiuned,  therefore, 
but  an  unconditional  surrender;  and  so  odious  were  the  garrison  to  the  citizens, 
that  an  escort  of  English  soldiers  was  necessary  to  protect  ihem  from  the  rabble* 
After  three  days  they  were  all  made  prisoners.  Lethington  died  suddenly, 
through  means,  it  has  been  supposed,  of  poison,  which  he  had  taken  of  his  own 
accord.  Grange,  Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  (his  brother,)  James  Mossman  and  James 
Leckie,  goldsmiths,  were  hanged  on  the  third  of  August,  1 573,  and  their  heads 
afterwards  set  up  on  the  most  prominent  places  of  the  castle  walL 

Thus  ignominously  died  one  of  the  bravest  warriors*  of  his  age ;  the  dupe  of 

*  In  the  casd  of  Kirkaldy  there  appean  to  have  been  considerable  debate  on  the  re- 
levancy of  the  indictment  on  which  be  was  tried,  tootecbnicai  to  be  interesting  U>  the  general 
render. — PUcaim*s  Crim,  Trials^  ii.  3> 
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m  volatile  and  orafty  •tatesmaii,  and  of  hb  own  Tsnity  to  be  head  of  a  party. 
He  had  been  one  of  tlie  earliest  frienda ,  and,  during  its  lint  days  of  peril,  one 
of  the  moat  intrepid  defender!  of  the  Reformation.  Knox,  who  knew  and  loved 
him  weU,  lamented  hit  apostasy,  and  with  that  sagacity  which  waa  pecoliar  to  hii 
character,  admonished  him  of  Uie  issae.  **  That  man^  sotd  is  dear  to  me,''  aid 
Knox,  **  and  I  would  not  willingly  see  it  perish ;  go  and  tell  him  from  me,  that, 
if  he  pevBists  in  his  f<^y,  neither  that  crag  in  which  he  miserably  confides,  nor 
the  carnal  wit  of  that  man  whom  he  counts  a  demi-god,  shall  saye  him  ;  but  fas 
shall  be  dragged  forth,  and  hanged  in  the  fiice  of  the  sun."  He  retorned  a 
contemptuous  answer  dictated  by  Maitland ;  but  he  reraennbered  die  warning 
when  on  the  scafii^d  with  tears,  and  listened  with  eagemesB  when  he  was  told 
the  hope  that  Knox  always  expressed,  that,  though  tiie  work  of  grace  opon  his 
heart  was  sadly  obscured,  it  was  still  real,  and  would  approve  itself  ao  at  Isst; 
of  which  he  expressed  with  gi^oat  humility  his  own  sincere  conviction. 

KIRKWOOD,  Jambs,  an  eminent  teacher  and  writer  on  grammar.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  near  Dunbar.  The  dreumstsnoes 
of  his  education  are  unknown ;  he  was  first  schoolmaster  of  Linlithgow,  and  sub- 
sequently  of  Kelsa  His  school  at  Linlithgow  was  one  of  considerable  repntation, 
and  he  would  appear  to  have  been  intrusted,  like  many  teachers  of  the  pre§eiit 
day,  with  pupils  who  boarded  in  his  house.  The  celebrated  John,  second  earl 
of  Stair,  was  thus  educated  by  him.  The  first  woric  ascertained  to  have  been 
published  by  him,  was  an  "  Easy  Grammar''  of  the  Latin  language,  which  ap- 
peared at  Glasgow  in  1674.  In  1677,  he  published  at  London  an  octavo  fas- 
ciculus of  ''  Sentences,*'  for  the  use  of  learners.  In  the  succeeding  year  ap- 
peared his  **  Compendium  of  Rhetoric,"  to  which  was  added  a  snail  treatise  on 
Analysis.  AAer  the  Revolution,  he  was  sent  lor  by  the  pariiamentary  commis- 
sioners for  colleges,  on  the  motion  of  lord  president  Stair;-  aiid  his  advice 
was  taken  about  the  best  Latin  grammar  for  the  Scottish  schools.  The  lord 
president  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Despaater.  He  answered,  **  A  very  un- 
fit grammar ;  but  by  some  pains  it  might  be  made  a  good  one."  llie  lord  Cross- 
rig  desiring  him  to  be  more  plain  on  this  point,  he  said,  *'  My  lord  president, 
if  its  superfluities  were  rescinded,  the  defects  supplied,  the  intricacies  cleared, 
the  errors  rectified,  and  the  method  amended,  it  might  pass  for  an  excdlent 
grammar.*  The  lord  president  afterwards  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  commissioners  that  he  should  immediately  reform  Despauter,  as  he 
had  proposed ;  as  they  knew  none  fitter  for  the  task.  He  according  published, 
in  1695,  a  revised  edition  of  Despauter,  which  continued  to  be  commonly  used 
in  schools  till  it  was  superseded  by  Ruddhnan^i  Rudiments.  Kiricwood  was  a 
man  of  wit  and  fancy,  as  well  as  of  leanring;  and  having  fiillen  into  an  unfor- 
tunate quarrel  with  his  patrons  the  magistrates,  which  ended  in  his  dismission, 
he  took  revenge  by  publishing  a  satirical  pamphlet,  entitled  **  The  twenty-seven 
gods  of  Linlithgow,"  meaning  thereby  the  twenty-seven  members  of  the  towo- 
connciL  He  appears  to  have  aftenvnrds  been  chosen  sdiodmaster  at  Kebo, 
where  he  probably  died. 

KNOX,  Jomf,  the  most  eminent  promoter  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
was  bom  at  Haddington  in  the  year  1505.  His  fiither,  though  himself  a  man 
of  no  note,  was  descended  from  the  ancient  house  of  Ranfni^  in  the  shire  of 
Renfrew.  Of  the  mother  of  the  great  reformer  nothing  ftither  is  known  than 
that  her  name  was  Sindair, — a  name  which  he  frequently  used  in  after-life,  when 
to  have  subscribed  his  own  would  have  exposed  him  to  danger :  thus  many  sf 
his  letters  in  times  of  trouble  are  signed  ''John  Sinclair."  Though  a  man  of 
no  rank  in  society,  his  father  would  yet  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  oom- 
potency  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  class  of  the  peasantry  of  the  times,  if  such 
an  inference  be  permitted  from  the  drcmnst^uioe  of  his  baring  given  his  son  an 
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eilucaiion  which  was  then  attainable  only  by  a  rery  few.  This  ib  a  point,  how- 
ever, on  whidi  there  hai  been  alto  much  diipute ;  some  repreienting  his  pai^nte 
as  in  a  "  mean  condition,"  othen  as  penons  ci  extenuTe  property.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  condition  of  hia  parents — a  matter  of  little  moment — there 
is  no  doubt  regarding  the  only  dreumstance  of  any  importance  connected  with 
the  question,  namely,  that  he  received  a  liberal  education. 

His  course  of  learning  began  at  the  grammar-school  iji  Haddington,  where  he 
acquired  the  elements  of  the  Latin  language.  He  was  afterwards,  about  the  year 
1 524,  sent  to  the  university  of  St  Andrews.  From  the  dreumstance  of  the  name 
'*  Jolm  Knox"  appearing  on  the  list  of  matriculated  students,  for  the  year  1630, 
in  the  Glasgow  college,  it  has  been  presumed  that  he  studied  there  also,  and 
this,  as  appears  by  the  dates,  four  years  previous  to  his  going  to  St  Andrews ; 
but  the  supposition  that  this  John  Knox  was  the  reformer,  is  much  weakened  by 
the  fact,  that  many  of  the  Knoxes  of  Ranfurly,  the  house  from  which  his  father 
was  descended,  were  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Amongst  the  last 
of  these  of  any  note  were  Andrew  Knox,  bishop  of  the  Isles,  and,  after  him,  his 
son  and  successor,  Sir^Thomas  Knox.  In  the  absencOt  therefore,  of  all  other 
evidence,  this  circumstance  in  the  life  of  the  reformer  must  be  held  as  extremely 
doubtful,  especially  as  no  allusion  is  made  to  it,  either  by  himself,  his  contempo- 
raries, or  any  of  the  earlier  writers  who  have  spoken  of  him.  Knox,  when  he 
went  to  St  Andrews,  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  \Taa  yet  undis- 
tinguished by  any  indications  of  that  peculiar  character  and  temper,  or  that 
talent,  which  afterwards  made  him  so  conspicuous.  His  literary  punuits  had 
hitherto  been  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  language,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  being  almost  unknown  in  Scotland,  although  at  an  after  period  of  life 
Knox  acquired  them  both.  His  removal  to  St  Andrews,  however,  opened  up 
new  sources  of  learnSog  and  of  knowledge.  John  Mair,  a  celebrated  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  who  had  studied  at  the  colleges  of  England  and  Paris,  was  then 
prindpal  of  St  Sahator^s  college,  St  Andrews.  He  was  a  man  of  no  great 
strength  of  mind,  nor  of  rery  high  attainments ;  but  he  had  while  in  Paris 
imbibed,  and  he  now  boldly  inculcated^  civU  and  religious  prindples  directly  at 
variance  with  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  times.  He  denied  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope,  and  held  that  he  was  amenable  to  a  general  council,  which  might 
not  only  rebuke  and  restrain  him,  but  even  depose  him  from  his  dignity.  He 
held  that  papal  excommunications  were  of  no  force,  unless  pronounced  on  just 
and  valid  grounds,  and  that  tithes  were  not  of  divine  origin.  He,  besides, 
fearlessly  censured  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  dergy.  And  with  regard  to 
civil  matters,  his  opinions  were  no  less  daring,  and  aot  less  boldly  inculcated. 
He  taught  his  pupils  to  consider  kings  as  hailng  no  other  right  to  their  eleva- 
tion, but  what  proceeded  from  their  people,  to  whom  they  were  amenable  for 
their  conduct,  and  by  whom  they  might  be  judicially  proceeded  against.  Such 
were  some  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Mair ;  and  that  they  had  taken  a  strong  hold 
of  Knox,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils,  his  after  life  sufScientiy  shoivs.  For  we 
find  him,  with  the  courage  which  belonged  to  his  diaracter,  practising  himself, 
and  showing  others  how  to  practise  that  which  his  preceptor  only  taught. 

In  the  studies  of  the  times,  Knox  now  made  rapid  progress.  He  was  created 
master  of  arts,  and  ordained  a  priest  before  he  had  attained  the  age  (twenty-five) 
appointed  by  the  canon  law  for  receiving  ordination.  It  will  not,  periiaps,  be 
lost  time  to  pause  for  a  moment  at  this  period  of  his  life,  since  it  presents  us 
with  the  interesting  sight  of  a  great  mind  slumbering  in  its  strength,  and 
unoonsdous  at  once  of  the  darkness  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  of  there 
being  a  brighter  and  a  better  world  beyond  the  narrow  predncts  which  it  had 
been  taught  to  consider  as  the  utmost  limits  of  its  range.     Here  we  find  the 
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great  reformer,  poMively,  and  without  remark  or  objection,  becoming  a  miniater 
of  that  church  which  he  w  afterwards  to  oTorturn  and  eraie  Arom  hie  native 
•oil ;  becoming  a  minister  of  that  religion  which  he  was  afterwards  to  drire  from 
the  land,  with  a  riolence  whidi  shook  both  the  kingdom  and  the  throne.  A 
little  longer,  howoTor,  and  we  find  this  mighty  mind  emerging  gradually  but 
majestically  into  the  light  of  day.  The  discorery  had  been  made  that  there  lay 
a  wider  and  a  &irer  region  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  prison-house,  and  Knox 
hastened  himself  to  seek  and  to  point  out  the  way  to  othen. 

He  soon  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  the  fiithen  of  the 
Christian  church ;  and,  in  the  woiks  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  found  the  doctrines 
and  tenets  which  efiected  that  revolution  in  his  religious  sentimentii  afieii- 
wards  productive  of  such  important  results.  He  was  now  in  the  thirtielli  year 
of  his  age,  but  he  did  not  either  publicly  avow  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  religious  creed,  or  attempt  to  impreis  it  upon  others,  for  several  years  after- 
wards. In  the  mean  time  the  woik  of  reformation  had  been  making  irregular 
but  rapid  progress.  Patrick  Hamilton  had  already  preached  the  new  fiuth  in 
Scotland,  and  had  fallen  a  martyr  to  its  doctrines,  and  many  others  of  not  lea 
seal,  but  of  leis  note,  had  sliared  a  similar  fate.  Copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  now 
surreptitiously  introduced  into  the  kingdom,  and  eagerly  read  by  those  into  whose 
hands  they  felL  Poets  employed  their  iascinating  powers  in  bringing  the  diurch 
of  Rome  and  its  ministers  into  contempt  The  effect  of  all  this  was  a  violent 
agitation  of  the  public  mind.  The  reformed  doctrines  were  every  where  spoken 
of  and  discussed.  They  became  the  topics  of  common  oonvenation,  and  were 
Uie  themes  of  disquisition  amongst  the  learned.  It  was  at  this  critical  period, 
about  the  year  1 54S,  in  the  midst  of  this  feverish  excitement  of  public  opinion, 
that  Knox  first  stepped  into  the  arena  as  a  combatant  in  the  cause  of  the  new 
fiuth.  He  was  still  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  St  Andrews,  but 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  which  this  appointment  afibrded,  of  dis- 
seminating his  doctrines  amongst  his  pupils,  whom  he  taught  to  look  with  ablior<- 
renoe  and  contempt  on  the  corruptions  and  errors  of  the  fiomish  church.  Though 
such  opinions  were  now  spreading  widely,  and  were  made  matter  of  ordinary 
discussion,  their  abettors  were  not  yet,  by  any  means,  safe  from,  the  vengeance 
of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics,  who  were  yet  struggling  hard  to  suppress  the 
heresies  which  were  every  where  springing  up  in  the  land,  and  threatening  the 
speedy  ruin  of  their  church.  Knox's  case  was  too  marked  and  too  conspicuous 
an  instance  of  defection,  to  escape  for  any  length  of  time  some  proof  of  that 
wrath  which  it  was  so  well  calculated  to  excite.  He  was  degraded  from  the 
priesthood,  had  sentence  passed  against  him  as  a  heretic,  and  only  escaped  assae- 
sination  by  flying  from  St  Andrews,  that  fate  having  been  marked  out  for  him  by 
cardinal  Beaton.  On  leaving  St  Andrews,  Knox  found  protection  in  the  family 
of  Douglas  of  Langniddrie,  whm  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.  Here, 
Douglas  himself  being  a  zealous  a'dvocate  for  the  new  faith,  Knox  continued  to 
preach  the  doctrines  which  had  driven  him  from  St  Andrews;  and  in  these 
doctrines  he  not  only  instructed  the  family  with  which  he  lived,  but  also  the 
people  in  the  neighbouriiood,  whom  he  invited  to  attend  his  prelections.  From 
the  consequences  which  must  infallibly  liave  attended  this  perseverance  in  dis- 
seminating principles  so  inimical  to  the  church,  Knox  was  only  saved  by  the 
death  of  caindinal  Beaton,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  castle  of  St  Andi«ws.  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1646.  Though,  by  the  death  of  Beaton,  Knox  probably 
escaped  the  utmost  severities  whidi  prelacy  could  inflict ;  he  yet  did  not  escape 
all  visitation  from  its  wrath. 

John  Hamilton,  the  successor  of  Beaton,  sought  his  destruction  with  as  mudi 
eagerness  as  his  predecessor  had  done,  compelling  hiin  to  flee  from  place  to  place. 
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and  to  geek  hit  nfety  in  conoenlment.  Apprehenaire  of  iklltng  at  last  into  the 
hands  of  hit  enemiee,  be^  after  having  led  a  vagrant  and  miserable  life  for  many 
months,  at  length  sought  an  asylum  in  the  castle  of  St  Andrews,  which  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  cardinars  assassins  sinoe  the  period  of  his  death,  and 
which  they  had  held  out  against  repeated  attempts  of  tbe  earl  of  Arran,  then 
regent  of  Scotland,  to  take  it  Knox  entered  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  at  the  time 
of  Easter,  1 547.  This  step  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  by  two  of  his 
warmest  friends,  the  lairds  of  Iiangniddrie  and  Ormiston,  at  a  time  when  he  had 
himself  determined  to  retire  to  Germany. 

The  circumstance  of  Knox's  having  taken  shelter,  on  this  occasion,  with  the 
assassins  of  Beaton,  has  given  rise  to  reflections  on  his  character,  involving 
charges  of  the  most  serious  nature.  Some  of  them  are  wholly  unfounded,  others 
unreasonable.  He  has  been  accused  of  being  one  of  the  conspirators  who  pro* 
jected  the  death  of  Beaton ;  which  is  totally  unsupported  by  any  evidence, 
and  must,  therefore,  in  common  justice,  be  utterly  rejected.  He  has  been  said 
to  have  made  himself  accessory  to  the  crime  of  the  cardinal's  murder  by  taking 
shelter  amongst  those  by  whom  it  was  perpetrated;  a  most  unreasonable  and 
unwarrantable  conclusion.  His  own  life  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  he  natu- 
rally sought  shelter  where  it  was  most  likely  to  be  found,  without  reference  to 
place  or  circumstances,  and  we  cannot  see  by  what  reasoning  he  could  be  reduced 
to  the  dilemma  of  either  sacrificing  his  own  life  or  submitting  to  be  accused  as 
an  accessory  to  murder ;  the  one  consequence  threatening  him  by  his.  remaining 
at  large,  the  other  by  his  flying  to  a  place  of  refuge.  He  has  been  accused  of 
vindicating  the  deed  in  his  writings,  lliis  length  he  certainly  has  gone ;  but, 
considering  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  such  vindication  on  the  part 
of  Knox  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  is  it  calculated  to  excite  much 
reasonable  prejudice  against  him.  Beaton  eagerly  sought  his  life ;  he  was  his 
personal  enemy,  and  a  relentless  and  cruel  enemy  to  all  who  were  of  the  same 
faith.  IC  therefore,  we  are  called  upon  to  disapprove  of  Knox's  justification  of 
the  death  of  Beaton,  we  should  at  the  same  time  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
it  was  an  event  which  he  had  but  little  reason  to  regret 

After  entering  the  castle  of  St  Andrews,  Knox  resumed  his  duties  as  a  teacher, 
and  proceeded  to  instruct  his  pupils  as  before.  He  also  resumed  his  lectures  on 
the  Scriptures,  and  regularly  catechised  his  hearers  in  the  parish  church  of  the 
city.  Hitherto  Knox's  appearances  as  a  disciple  and  teacher  of  the  reformed 
doctrines  had  been  rather  of  a  private  character,  or  at  least  only  before  select 
audiences,  such  as  his  own  class  of  pupils,  or  a  few  neighbours  congregated 
together  as  at  LAngniddrie.  He  was  now,  however,  about  to  come  forward  in  a 
more  public,  or  at  least  more  formal  capacity.  At  the  time  that  he  sought  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  St  Andrews,  there  were  three  persons  of  note  there,  all  zealous 
reformers,  who  had  also  fled  to  it  as  a  sanctuary.  These  were  Sir  David  Lind- 
say of  the  Mount,  Henry  Balnaves  of  Hallhill,  and  John  Rough,  a  celebrated 
reformed  preadier,  and  who  was  at  this  moment  publicly  preaching  in  St 
Andrews.  These  persons  were  so  much  struck  with  Knox's  talents  and  his  man- 
ner of  instructing  his  pupils,  that  they  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  come  publicly 
forward  as  a  preacher  of  the  reformed  doctrines.  This,  however,  Knox  declined ; 
not  from  any  unwillingness  to  expose  himself  to  the  dangers  which  then  attended 
the  discharge  of  such  a  duty,  nor  from  any  reluctance  to  devote  himself  to  the 
great  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  and  of  which  he  was  afterwards  so  singular 
a  promoter ;  but  from  a  feeling  of  diffidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  a  deep  sense 
of  the  awful  importance  of  the  charge  to  which  he  was  inrited ;  he  besides  enter- 
tained some  scruples  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  call  which  was  now  made  upon 
him,  and  with  a  consdentiousnesi  and  feeling  of  delicacy  which  became  his 
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religious  profeMiont,  ezpreMed  a  fear  that  his  ooniing  forwafd  as  a  preadier,  on 
the  summons  of  only  two  or  Uiree  individuals^  might  he  deemed  an  inhnsioii 
into  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry. 

Bent  on  their  ohject,  howerer,  the  three  persons  above  named,  \tithout  Enox'i 
knowledge,  consulted  with  the  memhers  of  tlie  church  in  whidi  Rough  preached, 
and  the  result  was  the  fixing  of  a  certain  day  when  Knox  should,  in  the  name 
and  in  the  iace  of  the  whole  congregation,  be  called  upon  by  the  mouth  of  their 
preacher  to  accept  the  office  of  the  ministry.  On  the  day  appointed,  and  while 
Knox  was  yet  wholly  unaware  of  what  was  to  take  plaoe»  Rough,  after  preaching 
a  sermon  on  the  election  of  ministers,  in  which  he  maintained  the  right  of  a 
congregation,  however  small  its  numbers,  to  elect  its  own  pastor ;  and  he  farther 
maintained,  that  it  was  sinful  to  refuse  to  obey  siJbh  a  call  when  made :  then 
suddenly  taming  to  Knox — '*  Brother,''  he  said,  ''  you  shall  not  be  offended 
although  I  speak  unto  you  that  which  I  have  in  charge,  even  from  all  those  that  are 
here  present,  which  is  this, — In  the  name  of  God  and  oi  his  Son  Jesua  Christ, 
and  in  the  name  of  all  that  presently  call  you  by  my  mouth,  I  charge  you  that 
you  refuse  not  this  holy  vocation,  but,  as  you  tender  the  glory  of  God,  the 
increase  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  edification  of  your  brethren,  and  the  coinfort 
of  me,  whom  you  understand  well  enough  to  be  oppreMed  by  the  multitude  oT 
labours,  that  you  take  the  public  office  and  charge  of  preaching,  even  as  you 
lode  to  avoid  God's  heavy  displeasure,  and  desire  that  he  shall  multiply  hit 
graces  imtcr  you."  Turning  now  to  the  congregation,  **  Was  not  this  your 
charge  unto  me?"  he  said,  **  and  do  ye  not  approve  this  vocation  ?'* — *'  It  was, 
and  we  approve  it,"  was  the  reply.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  ciroumstance, 
Knox  made  an  attempt  to  address  the  audience,  but  his  feelings  overcame  him ; 
he  bunt  into  teaxs,  and  rushed  out  of  the  church.  Though  not  witboot  the 
hesitation  and  the  doubts  and  fears  of  an  ingenuous  and  religious  mind,  Knox 
accepted  the  charge  thus  solemnly  and  strikingly  imposed  upon  him,  and  on  an 
appointed  day  appeared  in  the  pulpit  On  this  occasion,  a  highly  interertingf 
one,  as  being  the  first  public  appearance  of  the  great  reformer  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  he  gave  out  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  verses  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Daniel,  a  choice  whidi  shows  the  great  changes  which  be  already 
anticipated  in  the  religioua  establishments  of  the  land,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  he  looked  forward  to  the  result  of  the  contest  now  begun  with  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  sermon  which  he  preached  on  this  occasion  subjected  him  to 
the  high  displeasure  of  the  church  dignitaries ;  he  and  Rough  were  summoDed 
before  a  convention  of  learned  men  to  answer  for  the  heretical  doctrines  whidi 
they  entertained  and  promulgated.  In  the  controversy  which  took  place  in  this 
assembly  between  Knox  and  the  person  appointed  to  dispute  with  him,  a  grey 
friar  of  the  name  of  Arbukill,  on  the  various  points  at  issue,  the  former  so 
utterly  discomfited  his  opponent,  and  so  strongly  established  his  own  positions, 
that  the  Romish  clergy,  resigning  all  hopes  of  maintaining  their  ground,  either 
by  scriptural  appeals,  or  by  force  of  reasoning,  carefully  avoided  for  the  future 
all  such  exhibitions  of  public  disputation.  The  castle  of  St  Andrews,  in  which 
Knox  still  found  refuge,  was  soon  after  this,  June,  1547,  besieged  by  a  French 
fleet,  which  had  been  despatched  from  France  to  assist  the  governor  in  its  re- 
duction ;  and  after  a  stout  reliance  of  several  weeks'  duration,  the  garrison  niu 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  all  within  it  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Knox 
and  all  the  others  who  were  taken  with  him  were  carried  on  board  the 
French  ahipe,  whidi  soon  afterwards  proceeded  with  them  to  France.  On  their 
arrival  there  the  greater  part  of  them  were  distributed  throughout  diflerent 
prisons ;  but  Knox,  with  two  or  three  others,  were  detained  on  board  the  gal- 
leys in  the  Loire  during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  winter.     His  ccmfineoMOt 
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on  dup-board  altogether  extended  to  nineteen  months.  At  the  end  of  that  long 
period  his  liberation  took  place ;  but  how  it  was  efTected  is  not  certainly 
known. 

On  obtaining  his  liberty^  Knox  immediately  proceeded  to  England ,  wheie 
the  Beformation  was  making  considerable  progress,  uncter  the  auspices  of  ardi- 
bishop  Cnmrner^  and  other  powerful  persons  in  that  kingdom.  Knox's  reputa- 
tion as  a  preacher  and  zealous  reformer  was  already  well  known  to  Cranmer  and 
his  colleagues,  who  were  not  long  in  finding  him  suitable  employment  He 
was  despatched  by  the  priry  council  to  Berwick  to  preach  the  reformed  doo^ 
trines,  and  was  allowed  a  salary  for  his  maintenance.  Here  he  remained  for 
two  years,  daily  strengthening  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked,  and 
weakening  that  of  its  opponents.  During  this  period  too,  great  numbers  wero 
coDTerted  by  his  powerftd  reasoning  and  impressire  eloquence ;  nor  were  the 
good  effects  of  his  ministry  confined  to  the  efl^cting  a  beneficial  change  in  the 
religious  sentiments  of  his  hearers ;  their  morals  and  manners  were  also  greatly 
improred  by  the  force  of  his  example,  and  the  striking  truths  exhibited  in  his 
precepts.  While  in  Berwick,  Knox  was  inTolved  in  another  controrersy  or 
public  disputation  similar  to  that  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  St  Andrews. 
The  scene  on  this  occasion  was  Newcastle,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  by 
the  bidiop  of  Durham  to  appear  before  an  assembly  of  the  learned  men  of  his 
cathedral,  to  discuss  the  doctrines  which  he  taught  These  Knox  defended  with 
his  usual  ability,  and  with  his  usual  success.  He  retired  triumphant  from  the 
debate,  leaving  his  opponents  silenced  and  confounded  by  the  ingenuity  and 
strengUi  of  his  arguments,  and  the  ferrour  and  energy  of  his  eloquence. 

His  reputation  was  now  daily  spreading  wider  and  wider,  and  so  highly  did 
the  privy  council  appreciate  the  value  of  his  services,  that  they  conferred  on  him 
in  December,  1551,  a  singular  mark  of  their  approbation,  by  appointing  him 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  While  residing  in  Berwick,  Knox  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Maijory  Bowes.  This  lady  after- 
wards became  his  wife,  but  without  the  consent  of  her  father,  who  could  never 
be  induced  to  approve  of  the  connexion.  He,  however,  had  a  warm  friend  in 
the  young  lady's  mother,  who  not  only  gave  her  sanction  to  the  maririage  of  her 
daughter,  but  used  every  effort,  though  without  efiect,  to  reconcile  her  husband 
to  the  event  Family  pride,  together  with  some  differences  of  opinion  in  reli- 
gious matters,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  Mr  Bowes's  objection  to 
accept  the  reformer  as  a  son-in-law.  As  a  natural  result,  the  malevolence  of 
Knox's  enemies,  those  who  adhered  to  popery,  kept  pace  with  the  success  which 
attended  his  efforts  against  the  Romish  church.  They  narrowly  watched  his 
every  word  and  action,  and  at  length  laying  hold  of  some  expressions  of  a  poli- 
tical nature  which  they  conceived  might  be  employed  to  his  prejudice,  they  de- 
nounced him  to  the  privy  council  In  consequence  of  this  charge,  which  was 
supported  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  entertained  a  personal  dislike  a 
to  Knox,  he  was  summoned  up  to  London.  The  result,  however,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  fiivourable  to  him.  He  not  only  convinced  the  council  of  the 
uprightness  of  his  intentions  and  the  malice  of  his  accusers,  but  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  yet  greater  degree  of  fiivour  with  that  body  than  he  had  before  en- 
joyed. He  was  appointed  to  preach  to  the  court,  and  gave  such  satisfaction  in  . 
the  discharge  of  this  duty,  that  the  privy  council  determined  to  invite  him  to 
preach  in  London  and  the  southern  counties  during  the  following  year.  They 
offered  him  the  living  of  All  Hallows  in  the  city.  He,  however,  declined  the  ap- 
pointment, as  also  that  of  a  bishopric,  which  was  soon  afterwards  tendered  him 
at  the  special  request  of  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed.  These 
splendid  offers  of  promotion  he  refused  for  conscience'  sake,— there  being  several 
ni.  8t 
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tbingi  coBoected  with  the  English  ecdMia^iieal  eftaUiifainftiit  fepugutit  to  As 
faith  which  he  had  adopted ;  such  as  the  reading  of  homilies^  the  f!h*«ting  of 
matins  and  oTen-song^  the  prevalence  of  pluralities,  &c^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  Edward  YI.  who  had  evinced  so  much  leadiosn 
to  patronize  oar  reformer^  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  most  sanguin. 
ary  and  relentless  enemies  which  the  reformed  religion  had,  during  any  period, 
to  contend  with.  This  was  Mary.  The  accession  of  this  princess  to  the  thioM 
totally  altered  Knox's  situation  and  his  views^  Her  bigotry  and  pefsecutioa 
soon  made  England  unsafe  for  him  to  lire  in, 

Finding  his  danger  becoming  daily  more  and  mmre  imminent,  he  at  levgtii 
came  to  the  resolution,  though  not  without  much  reluctance,  of  retiring  to  lbs 
continent ;  and  making  choice  of  France,  proceeded  to  Dieppe  in  that  kiagdom 
in  the  year  1 554.  Here  he  remained  till  the  latter  end  of  the  following  yssr, 
occasionally  yisiting  Geneva,  then  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Calvin,  with 
whom  he  formed  a  dose  intimacy.  At  the  lattor  end  of  the  autumn  of  1565, 
Knox  returned  to  Scotland,  induced  by  the  tompQrary  fiivour  which  th9  qvesn 
dowager,  Mary  of  Loxraine,  had  extended  to  the  protestants  in  her  doininioni» 
As  this  fiivour,  however,  did  not  proceed  from  any  feeling  of  regard  for  those  wbe 
had  adopted  Uie  new  fiUth,  but  was  employed  as  a  means  of  checking  the  cleijy 
who  had  been  averse  to  the  dowager's  obtaining  the  regency  of  the  kingdon,  it 
was  of  short  duration,  and  lasted  only  so  long  pa  that  princess  thought  it  neops- 
sary  to  her  interests.  In  the  mean  time,  Knox  was  jealously  and  industriemly 
employed  in  disseminating  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion.  He  went 
from  place  to  place  preaching  the  gospel,  and  gradually  increasing  the  number 
of  his  disciples,  amongst  whom  he  was  soon  able  to  reckon  some  of  the  fink 
persons  in  the  kingdom.  While  thus  employed,  hf  received  an  invitation  fron 
an  English  congregation  at  Geneva  to  become  their  pastor.  With  this  isiita- 
tion  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  comply,  and  accordingly  proceeded  thither  in  the 
month  of  Jidy,  1 556.  He  was  on  this  occasion  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law,  the  husband  of  the  lattor  being  now  dead.  On  learning  that  bs 
had  left  Scotland,  the  cleigy  there  proceeded  to  evince  those  feelings  regarding 
him  which  they  had  not  dared  to  avow,  or  at  least  to  act  upon,  while  be  wss 
present  Knowing  that  he  could  not  appear,  they  summoned  him  before  them, 
passed  sentence  against  him  in  absence,  adjudging  his  body  to  the  iSavies,  and 
his  soul  to  damnation.  The  fiist  part  of  the  sentence  they  made  a  show  of  csr- 
rying  into  effect,  by  causing  his  effigy  to  be  burned  at  the  cross  of  Edinbmrgb. 
On  reaching  Geneva,  he  immediatoly  took  diaige  of  his  congregation^  and  spent 
the  two  following  years  in  promoting  their  spiritual  interests^  This  was  perhaps 
the  happiest  period  of  Knox's  life.  He  lived  upon  the  most  ai&ctionato  footing 
with  the  members  of  his  churdi,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  h9 
enjoyed  the  society  and  friendship  of  Calvin,  and  th^  other  minister^  of  the 
city;  and  to  completo  his  felicity,  he  lived  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  faaulyi  a 
happiness  of  which  he  had  hitherto  had  but  a  small  share.  No  degree  of  en- 
joyment, however,  or  of  earthly  felicity,  could  wean  him  from  the  dorife  of  pro- 
moting the  Reformation  in  his  native  country ;  to  this  he  co^Mnued  to  loolt 
forward  with  unabated  eagerness,  and  only  waited  for  n^re  favourobie  timsi  to 
gratify  this  ruling  passion  of  his  life. 

When  he  had  been  about  two  years  in  Geneva,  the  long-cherished  wishss  of 
our  reformer  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  his  native  land,  seemed  about  to  be 
realized.  Two  persons,  citizens  of  Edinbuigh,  the  one  named  James  Syme,  tbs 
other  James  Bairon,  arrived  in  Geneva  with  a  letter  signed  by  the  earl  of  Glen* 
cairn,  the  lords  Lorn  and  Erskine,  and  lord  James  Stewart,  an  illeginate  ton 
of  James  Y.,  and  afterwards  earl  of  JVIui*ray,  inviting  him  to  retorn  to  Scotland. 
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Knox  imindliately  obeyed  the  call,  and  had  ptooeeded  in  ftr  at  Dieppe  on  hb 
way  to  Scotland,  when  he  feceifed  letten  from  the  latter  eovntry  eontainlng  the 
meet  diacouraginff  accounts  of  the  itate  of  the  kingdonf  and  of  the  protettaot  in- 
teratt  there.  Griered  and  ditappointed  beyond  expreision,  he  again  returned 
to  GenoTa,  where  he  remained  for  another  year.  During  this  period  he  assisted 
in  making  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  also  published  his 
**  Letter  to  the  Queen  Regent/'  his  ''  Appellation  and  Exhortation;'  and  "  The 
first  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women."  Mat* 
tors  baring  at  length  taken  a  more  fkrourable  turn  in  Scotland,  the  protestant 
levds  sent  a  second  inritation  to  Knox  to  join  them^  accompanied  by  the  grati* 
lying  intelligence  that  the  queen-regent  had  promised  them  her  couiitonance 
and  protection.  He  placed  little  reliance  on  these  promises,  hot  he  readily 
obeyed  the  call  of  his  friends  to  return  to  his  native  country. 

Me  sailed  from  Dieppe  on  the  92nd  of  April,  and  arrived  safely  in  Leith  on 
the  9nd  of  Bfay,  1559.  The  distrust  which  Knox  entertained  of  the  good  fidth 
of  the  queen*tegent  was  not  without  suflicient  cause.  By  the  tine  he  airired, 
that  artful  but  able  princess,  conoeiTing  that  she  had  no  longer  any  occasion  for 
assistance  from  the  protestants,  not  only  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  had 
nothing  more  to  hope  from  her,  but  openly  avowed  her  determination  to  sup« 
press  the  Reformation  by  every  means  in  her  power,  and  to  employ  force  for 
that  purpose  if  it  should  be  found  necesary. 

In  this  spirit  she  authorised  archbishop  Hamilton  to  summon  the  reformed 
preachers  before  him  in  St  Andrews  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  giving  him  at 
the  same  time,  a  similar  assurance  of  protection  and  support  with  that  which  she 
had  a  short  while  before  given  to  the  protestants.  A  threat,  however,  having 
been  conveyed  to  her  that  the  preachers  would  not  go  unattended  to  the  im« 
pending  trial,  she  deemed  it  prudent  to  prorogue  it  until  she  should  be  in  a 
bettor  state  of  preparation,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  the  primate  to  delay  any 
further  proceedings  in  the  matter. for  the  time.  On  the  faith  of  receiving  as- 
•istence  from  France,  which  had  united  with  Spain  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
•he  soon  afler  resumed  the  process  against  the  protestant  preachers,  and  sum- 
moned  them  to  stand  trial  at  Stirling.  Thither  Knox,  though  he  had  been  pro- 
daimed  an  outlaw  and  a  nsbel,  by  virtue  of  the  sentence  formerly  pronounced 
against  him,  determined  to  repair  to  assist  his  brethren  in  flieir  defence,  and  to 
share  the  dangeM  to  which  they  might  be  exposed. 

The  artifice  iji  the  queen-regent,  however,  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity 
of  carrying  this  generous  resolution  into  effect  The  preachers  in  their  progress 
to  Stirling,  were  attended  by  lai|;e  bodies  of  people,  who  had  determined  to 
abide  by  them  during  the  impending  trial.  Unwilling,  however,  to  give  the 
queen-regent  any  eflence  by  approaching  her  in  such  numbers,  they  halted  at 
Perth,  and  sent  j&skine  of  Dim  before  them  to  Stirling  to  assure  her  that  they 
meditated  no  violence  nor  entertained  any  but  the  most  peaceable  intentions. 
Net  reconciled,  however,  by  this  representation  to  the  approach  of  so  great  a 
multitude,  she  had  recourse  to  dissimulation  to  prevent  their  coming  nearer. 
She  informed  Erskine,  that  she  would  sl6p  the  trial,  if  he  would  prevail  upon 
bis  brethren  to  desist  from  their  journey.  Unsusptcioos  of  the  deception  she 
intended  to  practise,  Erskine  was  persuaded  to  write  to  the  assembled  protes- 
tants, requesting  them  to  proceed  no  further,  and  intimating  tliat  he  was  author- 
ieed  by  tiie  queen  to  promise  them  that  no  trial  of  their  preachers  should  take 
place*  Rejoiced  by  these  very  welcome  and  very  unexpected  overtures,  they  in- 
stantly  complied  with  the  regent's  request,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  returned 
to  their  homes.  When  the  appointed  day  of  trial  came,  however,  the  summonses 
of  the  preachen  were  called  in  court  by  the  express  eideis  of  the  queen.    They 
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were  outlawed  for  non-appearanoe,  and  all  penona  prohibited  under  pain  oC  le- 
bellion  from  harbouring  or  assisting  them.  When  this  in&mous  proceeding  took 
plaooy  Knox  was  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren  at  Perth,  where  he  had  praaohed 
a  sermon  against  idolatry  and  the  celebration  of  mass,  on  the  Tery  day  oo  whidi 
intelligence  reached  that  place  of  what  had  occurred  at  Stirling. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  a  priest  who  was  present  had  the  impudenec 
to  uncorer  an  altar-piece  on  which  were  some  images,  and  prepared  to  cele- 
brate mass,  regardless  of  the  excited  state  of  the  public  feeling,  which  had  jest 
been  roused  by  the  eloquence  of  Knox,  and  armed,  as  it  were,  for  Tiolenee  by 
the  duplicity  of  the  regent.  Under  these  circumstances  little  was  ra^ntred  to 
bring  on  a  crisis,  and  that  little  was  not  long  wanting.  A  boy  ha¥iii|r  uttcied 
some  disrespectful  expressions,  was  instantly  struck  by  the  hot-headed  piiesL 
The  boy  retaliated  by  throwing  a  stone,  which,  missing  his  assailant,  for  whon 
it  was  intended,  struck  the  alter  and  broke  one  of  the  images.  This  fired  the 
train.  In  an  instant  all  the  interior  decorations  of  the  church  were  torn  down 
and  destroyed,  altar  and  images  were  overturned  and  trampled  under  loot ;  a 
mob  collected  outeide,  but  finding  the  work  of  destruction  ahready  oompleled 
here,  they  proceeded  to  the  monasteries,  which  they  in  a  short  time  laid  in 
ruins.  This  was  the  first  ebullition  of  popular  feeling  connected  with  the  Bolor- 
niation,  and  Knox  has  been  accused  of  having  been  the  cause  of  it  If  he  was, 
he  certeinly  was  so  unconsciously  and  innocently,  for  he  reprobated  the  TioAenoe 
which  had  taken  phice,  and  in  speaking  of  it,  says  it  was  perpetrated  by  "  the 
rascal  multitude," — language  sufficiently  indicative  oC  the  light  in  wbidi  he 
viewed  it.  The  protestant  lords,  finding  now  that  they  had  not  only  nothing 
more  to  hope  for  from  the  queen,  but  that  she  was  their  declared  enemy »  deter- 
mined to  make  a  vigorous  eflbrt  to  esteblish  the  reformed  religion  without  either 
her  assistance  or  consent  They  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  their 
friends,  esteblished  a  correspondence  with  them,  and  united  the  whole  by  pro- 
curing their  subscriptions  to  a  religious  covenant,  copies  of  which  they  deqpatdied 
for  that  purpose  to  diflferent  districts  throughout  the  country.  These  thus  united 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  The  -Congregation,  and  the  noblemen  who 
were  included  by  that  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  Ulie  latter,  still  deiiroas 
of  accomplisliing  their  purpose  rather  by  the  force  of  reasoning  than  by  the 
sword,  engaged  Knox  to  meet  them  on  a  certain  day  at  St  Andrews,  where  they 
proposed  he  should  deliver  a  series  of  sermons.  On  his  way  to  St  Andrewa  he 
preached  at  Anstruther  and  Crail,  and  arrived  at  the  first  named  plase  on  the 
9tli  of  June. 

Here  occurred  a  striking  instance  of  that  personal  intrepidity  for  which  the 
great  reformer  was  so  remarkable.  The  archbishop,  informed  of  his  des%n  to 
preach  in  his  cathedral,  assembled  an  armed  force,  and  sent  word  to  Knox,  that 
if  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  he  would  order  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  him. 
Alarmed  for  his  safety,  Knox's  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
preaching,  but  in  vain.  *'  He  could  take  God  to  witness,"  he  said,  ''  that  he 
never  preached  in  contempt  of  any  man,  nor  with  the  design  of  hurting  an  earthly 
creature ;  but  to  delay  to  preach  next  day,  unless  forcibly  hindered,  he  could  not  in 
conscience  agree.  As  for  the  fear  of  danger  that  may  come  to  me>*'  he  oon^ 
tinued,  ''  let  no  man  be  solicitous,  for  my  life  is  in  the  custody  of  him  whose 
glory  I  seek.  I  desire  the  hand  nor  weapon  of  no  man  to  defend  me."  Knox 
accordingly  appeared  in  the  pulpit  at  the  appointed  time,  and  pieaidied  to  a 
numerous  assembly,  without  experiencing  any  interruption ;  but  altliough  the 
threatened  attempt  upon  his  life  was  not  made,  he  retains  a  full  daim  to  all  the 
courage  which  a  contempt  and  defiance  of  that  threat  implies. 

On  this  occasion  he  preachad  for  three  successive  days ;  and  such  was  the  e^ 
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fKk  of  hit  eloquence  and  the  Inflaenoe  of  his  doctrine,  that  both  the  inhabitantB 
j  and  the  citiI  authoriUes  agreed  to  set  up  the  reformed  worship  in  the  town. 
The  monasteries  were  demolished  and  the  church  stripped  of  all  images  and  pic- 
tures. The  example  of  St  Andrews  was  soon  after  followed  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  Knox  arriTod  with  the  forces 
of  the  Congregation  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  entered 
the  city,  he  preached  in  St  Gileses,  next  day  in  the  Abbey  church,  and  on  the 
7th  of  July,  the  inhabitants  met  in  the  tdbooth,  and  appointed  him  their 
minister,  there  being  then  only  one  place  of  woiship  in  Edinburgh,  Ti&  St  Giles's 
church.  In  this  charge,  howerer,  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain.  The 
forces  of  the  regent  soon  after  obtained  possession  of  the  city ;  and,  although 
against  his  own  inclination,  his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  retire  from  the 
town.  On  leaving  Edinburgh,  he  undertook  a  tour  of  preaching  through  the 
kingdom ;  and  in  less  than  two  months  had  gone  over  the  greater  part  of  it, 
disseminating  with  the  most  powerful  effect  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  rell« 
gion.  He  next  retired  to  St  Andrews,  where  he  officiated  as  minister  for  several 
months ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war,  which  the  determination  of  the 
Congregation  to  establislu  the  reformed  religion  and  the  regent's  efforts  to  sup- 
press it,  had  created,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh.  In  1 560,  after  an  arduous 
straggle  and  many  vicissitudes,  the  faith  for  which  Knox  had  fought  such  a  **  good 
fight/'  seemed  to  be  securely  established  in  the  land,  llie  queen- regent  was  dead, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  England,  an  assistance  which  Knox  had  been  tlie' chief 
instrument  in  procuring,  the  arms  of  the  forces  of  the  Congregation  were  com* 
pletely  triumphant. 

The  accession,  however,  of  Mary,  who  was  known  to  be  strongly  attached  to 
popery,  to  the  actual  government,  again  excited  the  fears  of  the  protestants,  and 
4>f  no  one  more  than  Knox,  who  insisted  that  the  invitation  sent  to  France  to  that 
princess  to  ascend  the  throne  of  her  ancestors  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
stipulation,  that  she  should  desist  from  the  celebration  of  mass ;  and  when  the 
rest  of  the  council  urged  that  she  ought  to  be  allowed  that  liberty  within  her 
own  chapel,  he  predicted  that ''  her  liberty  would  be  their  thraldom." 

A  few  days  after  the  queen's  arrival  at  Holyrood  she  sent  for  Knox,  and 
taxed  him  with  holding  political  opinions  at  once  dangerous  to  her  authority 
and  the  peace  of  her  realm,  and  with  teaching  a  religion  different  from  that  al- 
lowed by  its  princes.  Knox  entered  at  great  length  into  these  subjects,  defend- 
ing himself  and  his  doctrines  with  his  usual  ability  and  boldness^  His  language, 
at  no  time  very  courtly,  is  said  to  have  been  so  harsh  in  some  instances  on  this 
occasion  as  to  drive  the  young  queen  to  tears ;  but  whether  this,  if  true,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  severity  of  his  expressions,  or  of  the  queen's 
irritability  of  temper,  is  questionable,  since  it  is  probable  that  she  may  have 
wept  without  sufficient  cause.  The  arrival  of  the  dintier  hour  broke  off  Uiis  in- 
teresting interriew,  and  Knox  retired  from  the  presence  with  some  expressions 
of  good  wishes  for  the  queen^s  happiness.  Frequent  conferences  of  a  similar 
nature  with  this  took  place  afterwards  between  the  reformer  and  Mary,  but 
with  little  increase  of  regard  on  either  side.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when 
he  had  spoken  with  even  more  than  his  usual  boldness,  and  just  as  he  was  about 
to  retire,  he  overheard  some  of  the  queen's  popish  attendants  say,  "  He  is  not 
afraid." — **  Why  should  the  pleasing  face  of  a  gentlewoman  frighten  me  f^  replied 
the  stout  reformer,  turning  round  upon  them ;  "  1  have  looked  in  the  faces  of 
many  angry  men,  and  yet  have  not  been  afraid  beyond  measure."  Knox's  min- 
isterial duties  were  in  the  mean  time  exceedingly  laborious.  His  charge,  as  aU 
ready  mentioned,  was  St  Giles's  church,  where  he  had  discharged  these  duties 
since  the  year  1 560.     He  preached  twice  every  Sabbath,  and  thrice  on  other 
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dayi  of  tbo  waek^  bwidet  nMeting  regularij  wilh  bb  kiilMenioii  onoa  eiery 
week  Ibff  diicipliney  and  with  ofdien  for  exeroMt  oo  the  Scripturei.  Bead«i 
bU  this,  be  regularly  attended  all  the  moetinga  of  the  general  anembly  and  the 
proTincial  lynod ;  and  at  almoet  ererj  meeting  of  the  former,  a  miidon  to  liiit 
and  preach  in  some  distant  part  of  the  country  wai  imposed  upon  him.  With 
the  Tiew  of  reliering  him  of  part  of  these  overwhelming  labours,  the  town  com- 
dl,  in  April,  166S,  solicited  John  Craig,  nunister  of  Canoogate,  to  undertske 
the  half  of  his  charge.  From  the  difficult,  boweter,  of  obtaining  an  additioul 
stipend,  Knox  remained  without  assistance  till  June  in  the  following  yeai;  It 
has  been  already  said  that  many  intanriews  took  place  from  time  to  time  be- 
tween the  queen  and  Knox ;  these  were  still  occasionally  oeoniring;  but  tbeii 
only  eflbct  was  to  increase  her  dread  and  dislike  of  the  reformer ;  and  allhoogh 
some  instances  occurred  in  which  there  was  something  like  an  approach  to  t 
better  understanding,  yet  on  the  part  of  the  queen  it  was  never  sincere ;  aod 
there  is  little  doubt  that  she  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  lo 
troublesome  a  subject,  whom  neither  her  threats  nor  blandisbinents  oould  divert 
for  an  instant  firom  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  strict  path  of  his  duty.  8wk 
an  opportunity  as  she  desired,  or  at  least  sneh  a  one  as  she  oeitainly  rejoiced  in, 
seemed  now  unexpectedly  to  present  itself.  Two  penons,  protestants,  were  in- 
dicted to  stand  trial  for  having  with  several  others,  intruded  into  the  palaos 
during  a  temporary  absence  of  the  queen,  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  the 
celebration  of  certain  Roman  catholic  rites  which  was  about  to  take  place  in 
the  chapel  of  Holyrood.  The  protestants  of  Edinburgh,  dreading  that  the 
queen  would  proceed  to  extremities  against  these  men,  requested  Knox  to  write 
circular  lettois  to  the  principal  gentlemen  of  their  persuasion,  detailing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  inviting  their  presence  on  the  day  of  triaL 

One  of  these  letten  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Ross,  he  im- 
mediately conveyed^ it  to  the  queen,  who  again  lost  no  time  in  laying  it  before 
her  privy  council,  by  which  it  was  pronounced  treasonable,  and  the  writer  mt 
soon  afterwards  indicted  to  stand  trial  in  Edinburgh  for  the  crime  of  high 
treason.  The  queen  presided  in  person  at  the  trial,  and  with  an  ill-jodged  and 
ill4imed  levity,  bunt  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  when  on  taking  her  seat  in  court  she 
perceived  Knox  standing  uncovered  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  **  That  man,**  she 
said,  pointing  to  the  reformer,  **  had  made  her  weep,  and  shed  never  a  tear 
himself:  she  would  now  see  if  she  could  make  him  weep."  The  trial  now  pro- 
ceeded, and  after  the  charge  against  him  had  been  read,  Knox  entered  upon 
his  defence  at  great  length,  and  with  such  sel^posseision,  intrepidity,  and 
ability,  that  although  he  had  several  enemies  amongst  his  judges,  he  was,  by  a 
great  majority  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  which  he  Ind  been  accused. 

Alluding  to  the  queen's  feelings  on  this  occasion,  he  says  in  .his  History, 
**  That  night,  (the  evening  after  the  trial)  was  nyther  dancing  nor  fiddling  in 
the  court ;  for  madame  was  disapoynted  of  hir  purpose,  quhilk  was  to  have  had 
John  Knox  in  hir  will,  be  rot  of  hir  nobility.^  A  second  attempt  on  the  port 
of  the  queen  and  her  husband  Damley  to  suppress  the  stem  and  nmxmipronitiiif 
truths,  both  political  and  religious,  which  the  reformer  continued  to  proclaim  to 
the  world,  was  soon  after  made.  He  had  given  out  a  text  which  gave  soch  of- 
fenoB  to  the  stripling  king,  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  was  tsken 
from  his  bed  and  carried  fatefore  the  privy  council,  who  suspended  bha  from  hit 
office.  As  the  suspension,  however,  was  limited  to  the  time  of  their  msjestist 
residence  in  the  city,  it  was  but  of  short  duration,  as  they  left  Edinburgh  befofs 
the  following  Sabbath,  when  Knox  resumed  bis  ministry,  and  delivered  his  sen- 
timents with  the  same  boldness  as  before^  This  occurrence  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  the  murder  of  Riaaio,  the  queen's  secretary ;  an  event  which  gave  the 
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qvM/D,  now  at  Dunbar,  a  pietenoe  for  railing  an  army,  ottennbly  to  enable  ber 
to  reient  the  indignity  whidi  bad  been  ihown  to  ber  pen<m  by  the  aaiawins  of  Ri^ 
no^  and  to  punish  the  perpetrator  of  that  deed,  but  in  reality ,  to  overawe  the 
protestantfl.  -  On  the  approach  of  the  queen  and  her  foreet  to  Edinburgh,  Knox,, 
long  since  aware  of  the  dislike  which  she  entertained  towards  him,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  leave  the  city.  On  this  occasion  be  retired  to  Kyle,  and  soon  after- 
wards went  to  England  to  visit  his  two  soni,  who  were  there  living  with  some 
relations  of  their  mother's.  Knox  returned  again  to  Edinburgh,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  about  five  or  sixth  months.  During  that  interval  two  events  had  taken 
place,  which  entirely  ruined  the  queen's  auUiority  in  the  kingdom,  and  left  him 
nothing  to  fear  from  her  personal  resentment ;  these  were  the  murder  of  Darn- 
ley  and  her  marriage  with  BothwelL  He  therefore  resumed  his  charge  without 
interruption,  and  proceeded  to  take  that  active  part  in  the  national  aflTairB,  both 
political  and  religious,  which  the  times  required,  and  for  which  he  was  so  emi- 
nently fitted ;  and,  soon  after,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  protestant  reli- 
gion securely  established  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  of  the  popish  church 
utterly  overthrown  by  the  same  authority. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1570,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  although 
it  only  interrupted  his  preaching  for  a  few  days,  he  never  recovered  from  Ibe 
debility  which  it  produced. 

The  irritability  of  the  times,  and  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  popish  faction, 
still  animating  its  expiring  efforts,  placed  the  life  of  the  great  reformer  once 
more  in  danger,  and  once  more  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  flight  His 
enemies  endeavoured  fint  to  destroy  his  reputation  by  the  most  absurd  and  un- 
founded calumnies;  and  failing  utterly  in  these,  they  made  an  attempt  upon  his 
life.  A  shot  was  fired  in  at  the  window  at  which  he  usually  sat ;  but  happening 
to  be  seated  at  a  different  part  of  the  table  from  that  which  he  generally  occu- 
pied, the  bullet  missed  him,  but  struck  the  candlestick  which  was  before  him, 
and  then  lodged  in  the  roof  of  the  apartment. 

Finding  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  remain  in  Edinburgh,  he  re- 
tired to  St  Andrews,  where  he  continued  till  the  end  of  August,  1673,  when  he 
again  returned  to  Edinburgh.  His  valuable  and  active  life  was  now  drawing 
fast  to  a  dose.  On  the  1  Ith  of  the  November  following  he  was  seized  with  a 
cough,  which  greatly  afiected  his  breathing,  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month 
expired,  after  an  illness  which  called  forth  numerous  instances  of  the  magnani- 
mity of  his  character,  and  of  the  purity  and  fervour  of  that  religious  eeal  by 
which  he  had  been  always  inspired.  He  died  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  c^  bis 
age,  **  not  so  mudi,"  says  Dr  ML'Crie,  *'  oppressed  with  years  as  worn  out  and 
exhausted  by  his  extraordinary  labours  of  body  and  anxieties  of  mind."  His 
body  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St  Giles,  on  Wednesday  the  36th  of 
November,  and  was  attended  to  Uie  grave  by  all  the  nobility  who  were  in  the 
city,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  When  his  body  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  the  regent,  wbo  was  also  at  the  funeral,  exclaimed  in  words  which  have 
made  a  strong  impression  from  their  aptness  and  truth,  **  There  lies  he  who 
never  feared  the  face  of  man." 


LAINQ,  Ahwx^isom  QoanoN,  whose  name  is  so  mournfully  connected  with 
the  history  of  African  discovery,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  S7th  of  De« 
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cember,  179S.  Hit  father,  WiHiam  Laing,  A,^,,  was  Uie  first  who  opened  sa 
academy  for  classical  education  in  the  new  town  of  the  Scottish  capital ;  where 
he  laboured  for  thirty-two  years,  and  was  one  of  the  meet  popular  teachers  of  hb 
day.  His  maternal  grand-father,  William  Grordon,  was  also  a  teadier  of  very 
considerable  note,  and  is  known  in  the  schools  as  the  author  of  a  eystem  of  geo- 
graphy, a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  a  transhition  of  the  first  six  hooka  of  Livy,  &c. 

With  such  a  parentage  it  might  naturally  hare  been  supposed,  that  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  was  more  likely  to  hare  spent  his  days  amid  the  quiet  pursuits  of 
literature,  than  in  the  bustle  of  the  camp,  and  amid  the  din  of  arms ;  the  ap- 
pearances of  his  early  years  seemed  to  faTOur  the  supposition.  Under  the  tuition 
of  his  father,  young  Laing  received  the  elementary  education  that  was  necessary 
to  prepare  him  for  the  unirersity,  and  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Humanity  claai 
at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years.  Previous  to  this  he  had  acquired  a  rery  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond; 
and  the  appearances  he  made  in  the  class  then  tauglit  by  professor  Christison, 
were  of  so  marked  a  kind  as  to  secure  him  the  yery  flattering  notice  of  his  pre- 
ceptor ;  he  was  held  up  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  his  fellow  students,  ami 
there  were  but  few  who  could  entertain  any  hope  of  excelling  him. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr  Laing  entered  on  the  business  of  active  life,  having 
engaged  himself  as  assistant  to  Mr  Bruce,  a  teacher  in  Newcastle.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  remained  only  six  months,  when  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  entered 
into  company  with  his  father,  taking  charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
academy,  for  which  his  beautiful  penmanship  and  other  acquirements  singularly 
qualified  him. 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  to  ex- 
change the  ferula  for  the  sword.  In  1609,  volunteering  was  very  general  in 
Edinburgh,  and  young  Laing  attached  himself  to  a  corps  then  forming.  In 
1810,  he  was  made  an  ensign  in  the  prince  of  Wales*  volunteers,  and  from  Uist 
period  the  academy  had  no  more  charms  for  him.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
abandoned  the  irksome  duties  of  teaching,  and  set  ofl^  for  Barbadoes  to  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  then  colonel,  now  lieutenant-general  Gordon,  through  whose  kind 
offices  he  looked  forward  to  an  introduction  into  the  army.  At  that  time  colonel 
Gordon  held  the  office  of  deputy  quarter-master-gener^  in  Barbadoes,  and  on 
his  nephew's  arrival  he  gave  him  a  situation  as  clerk  in  his  counting  house.  In 
this  situation  Mr  Laing  repeatedly  came  in  contact  with  Sir  George  Beckwitb, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  command  of  the  military  on  the  station,  who  was  so  nnch 
pleased  with  the  young  clerk,  and  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  his  fortnnes,  w 
to  secure  for  him  unsolicited  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  York  light  infiuitry. 

But  we  must  hurry  over  the  first  years  of  Laing's  service  in  the  army,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  space  to  detail  the  more  important  passages  in  his  his- 
tory. Having  obtained  the  ensigncy  in  the  York  light  infantry,  he  immediate- 
ly joined  his  regiment  in  Antigua ;  in  two  years  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and 
shortly  after,  on  the  reduction  of  the  regiment,  he  was  put  on  half-pay.  Diih 
satisfied  with  the  inactivity  consequent  on  such  a  measure,  as  soon  as  the  necei* 
sary  arrangements  could  be  made,  he  exchanged  into  the  8nd  West  India  regi* 
ment,  and  proceeded  to  Jamaica.  Here  over  exertion  in  consequence  of  bis 
discharging  the  duties  of  quarter-master^general  caused  him  to  suffer  much  frooi 
disease  on  the  liver.  He  retired  to  Honduras  for  the  recovery  of  hit  health} 
where  colonel  Arthur,  appreciating  his  excellence  as  an  officer,  detained  him  with 
another  division  of  the  regiment,  and  appointed  him  fort  major.  His  distemper, 
however,  which  at  first  seemed  to  yield  in  Honduras,  returned  with  increasing 
violence,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  relief  in  the  air  of  his  native  land  and  the 
sympathies  of  his  relations. 
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During  the  rngfliMen  nionthv  lie  remBtned  at  home,  (be  dinijoii  <tf  tiie  2M 
West  India  leginient  to  which  he  belonged,  wai  reduced,  and  he  wae  again  put 
•ft  half-pay.  Rettered,  however,  to  health,  he  could  not  remain  iniictive.  To> 
warda  the  end  ef  1819^  he  went  to  LonddU,  waa  eent  for  by  the  e<donel  of  hia 
regiment,  the  hrie  Sir  Henry  Torreaea^  received  many  flattihrtBg  complimettCB 
for  hia  former  eerficei,  and  hating  been  appointed  lientdumt  and  adjutant,  he 
proceeded  to  Sierta  Leone. 

From  the  beginnhig  of  the  ^ear  1893  hia  hiftery  aa  an  Afiriettn  traveller  may 
properly  be  dated.  Ih  January  ef  that  year  he  waa  deapniched  by  Sir  Chailea 
M*Cartliy,  geitomor  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  an  haportani  embamy  to  Kartbia  and 
the  Mandingo  country,  where  he  oolleeted  mndk  ndoaUe  kderBuiliett  regaling 
the  political  condition  of  theie  districti,  their  diepoeitienM  aa  to  eomlaeiwe,  and 
their  tentfanenta  ae  to  ehiTery.  lUring  eo  for  adiiered  the  object  for  which  he 
ie^out,  he  ctoieed  to  Malacoari,  a  Mai^ingo  town,  eituated  on  the  banka  ef  th4 
river  Matogeeai  There  he  learned  that  Sannamee,  the  dnef  6f  the  diitrict  of 
Malageea,  and  a  friend  of  the  Britiih  government^  bad  been  captured  by  AnOira^ 
the  king  of  the  Soolimaii  and  waa  about  to  be  pot  to  deatk  Well  knoirii^  the 
imrelenting  dJapoaitkm  ef  Amai*,  Laing,  ahhengh  Ueonng  under  a  ievexe  attach 
of  fower  and  ague,  readved  to  go  to  the  Seofiaia  camp^  and  jntereede  for  the  Ufe 
of  the  unfortunate  flanawmaa. 

With  thk  vienr  he  tstmitik  the  Blalageea  near  ka  ao«ro6,  and  After  experiene* 
ing  many  diflcttRiea  in  meetii^  with  SooMbm  goarfda^  ha  a*  length  reached  the 
camp^  Irving  wftneaaed  the  foita  ef  watlike  exereiae^  the  dancings  and  thle 
muaic  exhibited  by  SoeUnaa,  Beunaa,  Saiq(aar8a»  and  Tambaceaa^  he  waa  lasted 
to  a  ptOaver  witfi  Yamdee,  the  general  of  the  SeoKma  anriy.  Thia  officer  wtf» 
oeived  him  with  much  Idndneaa,  and  wHh  miny  paoleatalioBa  of  friendahiprf 
Babae^nUy  fee  Haa  fiitroduced  to,  and  had  a  ceaieeraation  with  Amara  himielf, 
and  having  oMahieid  an  maaranco  that  Sannaaaee  wouM  Aei  be  pul  to  death,  he 
rethred  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  day,  exhausted  by  the 
fotlguee  of  hia  journey  and  eontinoad  iUneaa. 

Scarcely  had  Lahig  recovered,  when  a  report  at  Sierra  Leene  that  hia  ndsileB 
had  been  of  no  avAil,  indooed  the  govemev  to  aend  him  en  another  erabaaay  fee 
(he  aame  object  Having  once  more  viaited  the  Soelima  camp,  he  waa  aaaared 
indeed  that  Sairtiamee  had  been  aet  at  liberty,  but  he  alao  learned  that  hia  town 
had  been  burned,  and  hia  property  plundered  or  deatieyed.  Of  thfa  tenduct  he 
expveaied  in  the  name  of  hia  goveraaaenl  the  nmat  decided  reprobation ; 
and  aSiat  a  joomey  of  aht  and  a  hdf  daya,  during  which  be  had  never  for  a 
aingle  hour  been  under  abalter,  he  once  more  reached  Siena  Leonel 

It  waa  now  that  lieutenant  Laing  aaaamed  the  chaiactte  of  a  tohmi$er  timvel- 
ler.  Haring  been  led  to  believe  during  the  laat  embamy  that  the  Sooliniaa 
were  in  pcaaeaiion  of  eonaidetsble  quantitiea  ef  gold  and  ivei>y,  he  aug|[^eated  to 
the  governor  the  propriety  and  probable  advantAgea  of  the  celeny  opening  up  a 
commeidal  inteicourae  iHth  them ;  and  the  aaggeatioik  haring  been  approved 
of  by  the  coundl  at  large,  he  left  l^em  Leene  agam  en  the  l«th  of  April, 
1839,  with  the  view  of  furthering  auch  an  ob^,  aooempamed  by  two  mA6kn 
of  the  2nd  Weat  India  regiment,  a  native  of  FeulBh  Jalhrn,  eleven  cakriera^ 
nativea  of  the  Jolof  diatrict,  and  a  b#y  e  naUve  of  Sega 

Wb^n  he  aet  out  upon  ihia  journey  little  waa  known  of  the  Soelhnaa  except 
the  name ;  they  were  aaid  to  hi  diaiant  from  Sierra  Leone  four  hundred  miltt 
to  the  eastward :  it  aiterwaida  appeared  that  Falaba^  the  capital,  ia  only  diatant 
two  hundred  nnlea.  They  were  repreaented  aa  a  powerful  nation,  rich  in  gold 
and  ivoi^ ;  but  thia  alae  fumed  cut  not  to  be  the  fod 

On  hia  arrival  at  Totta  in  the  country  of  the  Timraaaeea»  ma  traveller  found 
m.  9  u  ^  # 
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that  no  wbit0  man  had  erer  been  there  before  him,  although  the  town  ii  lituat^d 
only  sixty  milea  from  Sierra  Leone.  Hit  appearance,  aa  waa  to  be  expected, 
excited  no  little  astonishment — one  woman,  in  particular,  stood  fixed  like  a  status 
gazing  on  the  party  as  they  entered,  the  town,  and  did  not  stir  a  muscle  till  the 
whole  had  passed,  when  she  gare  a  loud  halloo  of  astonishment,  and  then 
corered  her  mouth  with  both  her  hands.  Of  the  Timmanees  he  writes  in  big 
journal  yery  unfavourably  ;  he  found  them  depraved,  indolent,  avaricioos,  and 
so  deeply  sunk  in  the  debasement  of  the  slave  traffic,  that  the  very  mothen 
among  them  raised  a  damour  against  him  for  refusing  to  buy  their  children. 
He  further  accuses  them  of  dishonesty  and  gross  indecency,  and  altogether 
wonders  that  a  country  so  near  Sierra  Leone^  should  have  gained  so  little  by 
its  proximity  to  a  British  settlement  .  . 

From  the  country  of  the  Timmaneea  lieutenant  Laing  proceeded  into  that  of 
Kooranko,  the  first  view  of  which  was  mudi  more  promising^-ho  found  the  fint 
town  into  which  he  entered  neat  and  dean,  and  the  inhabitants  bearing  all  the 
marks  of  active  industry.  It  was  about  sunset  when  he  approached  it,  and  we 
give  in  his  own  language  a  description  of  the  scene.  **  Some  of  the  people,^* 
says  he,  **  had  been  engaged  in  preparing  the  fields  for  the  cropa,  others  were 
penning  up  a  few  cattle,  whose  sleek  sides  denoted  the  richness  of  their  pasUnr- 
ages ;  the  last  dink  of  the  bladcsmith's  hammer  was  sounding,  the  weaver  was 
measuring  the  cloth  he  had  woven  during  the  day,  and  the  guarange,  a  woricer  in 
leather,  was  tying  up  his  neatly  stained  pouches,  shoes,  and  knife^eaths ;  while 
the  crier  at  the  mosques,  with  the  melancholy  call  of  *  Allah  Akbar/  summoned 
the  decorous  Moslems  to  their  evening  devotions."  Such  were  our  traveller's 
first  impressions  of  the  Koorankoes ;  but  their  subsequent  conduct  did  not  confirm 
the  good  opinion  he  had  formed  of  them. 

On  approadiing  the  hilly  country,  lieutenant  Laing  infonns  ua  that  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  or  animating  than  the  scene  presented  to  his  view,-- 
well  clothed  rising  grounds,  cultivated  valleys,  and  meadows  smiling  with  ver- 
dure ;  the  people  in  the  different  towns  were  contented  and  good-humoured, 
and,  in  general,  received  the  stranger  with  very  great  kindness.  In  illustration 
of  this  he  has  given  us  the  burden  of  the  song  of  one  of  their  minstrels  :— 
**  The  white  man  lived  on  the  waters  and  nte  nothing  but  fish,  which  made  him 
ao  thin ;  but  the  black  men  will  give  him  cows  and  sheep  to  eat,  and  milk  to 
drink,  and  then  he  will  grow  fat'* 

At  Komato,  the  last  town  of  the  Koorankoes,  on  his  route,  our  traveller  found 
a  messenger  from  the  king  of  Soolimana,  mih  horses  and  carriages  to  convey 
him  to  Falaba,  the  capital  of  that  nation.  Crossing  the  Rokelle  river,  about  a 
hundred  yards  broad,  by  ropes  of  twigs  suspended  from  the  branches  of  two 
immense  trees,  (a  suspension  bridge  called  by  the  nati?es  Nyankata,)  he  proceeded 
to  that  dty ;  and  having  been  joined  by  the  king's  son  at  the  last  town  upon 
this  side  of  it,  he  entered  Falaba  under  a  salute  of  musketry  from  2000  men, 
who  were  drawn  up  in  the  centre  of  the  town  to  receive  him.  t 

Not  long  after  reaching  Falaba,  lieutenant,  now  captain  Laing  (for  about  thii 
time  he  was  promoted,)  was  seized  with  a  fever  which  brought  on  delirium  for 
several  days.  While  in  this  state  he  was  cupped  by  one  of  the  Soolima  docton, 
and  that  so  eflectually  as  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was  the  means  of  saring  his  life. 
The  operation  differed  in  no  respect  firom  ouis,  except  that  the  skin  was  scari- 
fied by  a  raaor,  and  the  cup  was  a  small  calabash  gourd. 

Our  traveller  enten,  in  his  journal,  into  a  long  detail  of  the  habits  and  man- 
nen  of  the  Sooliaus,  with  whidi  he  had  made  himself  fully  acquainted  during 
his  three  months'  residence  in  Falaba.  To  give  even  a  short  abstract  of  thii, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  assigned  to  this  memoir.     Suffice  it  to  uy, 
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that  the  main  ohject  of  his  mission  failed.  The  king  all  along  promised  to  send 
back  with  him  a  company  of  traders ;  but  when  the  time  of  departure  arrived, 
these  promises  ended  in  nought;  Although  within  three  days'  journey  of  the 
source  of  the  Niger,  he  was  not  permitted  to  visit  that  often  sought  spot,  and 
deep  was  the  grief  which  the  loss  of  such  an  opportunity  cost  him  ;  by  measuring, 
however,  tlie  height  of  the  source  of  the  Rokelle,  which  he  found  to  be  1441 
feet,  and  by  taking  into  account  the  height  of  the  mountains  in  the  distance^ 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Niger,  he  calculated,  (as  he  himself  thought,)  with  a  tolera- 
ble degree  of  accuracy,  that  that  river  which  has  had  so  much  importance 
assigned  to  it,  has  an  elevation  at  its  source  of  from  1500  to  1600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  We  cannot  resist  quoting  here  the  testimony  of  an 
eminent  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science, 
(June,  1830,)  more  especially  as  the  measurements  of  captain  Laing  have  been 
rather  lightly  spoken  of  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  (we  believe  by  Mr  Barrow :) 
**  Major  Laing,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Journalist^  **  assigned  the  position  and 
the  elevation  above  the  sea  of  Mount  Loma,  from  whence  the  Niger  takes  its 
origin :  and  /le  first  traced  on  the  map  the  first  part  of  its  course  towards  the 
north  for  an  extent  of  about  twenty-five  leagues.*' 

On  the  17th  of  September  our  traveller  quitted  Falaba,  accompanied  by 
ntimben  of  the  natives,  who  escorted  him  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  last  to 
leave  him  was  the  king  himself.  Of  his  **  adieu  **  the  captain  speaks  in  the 
most  affecting  terms.  On  returning,  the  route  of  the  party  was  nearly  the  same 
as  that  by  which  they  set  out  The  conclusion  of  the  journey  we  give,  in  the 
traveller's  own  words,  in  a  note.^ 

BeJfore  our  traveller's  return,  hostilitien  had  commenced  between  the  British 
government  and  the  king  of  the  Ashantees — the  consequence  was,  that  no  sooner 
had  he  tasted  the  comforts  of  a  British  settlement,  than  he  was  ordered  to  join 
his  regiment  on  the  Gold  coast  without  delay.  Having  transmitted  details  to 
his  friend,  captain  Sabine  in  London,  of  the  geographical  determinations  of  the 
latitude,  longitude,  and  elevation  of  the  places  he  had  lately  visited,  he  hastened 
to  obey  the  order  he  had  received.  On  his  arrival  on  the  Gold  coast  he  was 
employed  in  the  organization  and  command  of  a  very  considerable  native  force, 
designed  to  be  auxiliary  to  a  small  British  detachment  which  was  then  expected 
from  Britain.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1823,  this  native  force  was 
stationed  on  the  frontier  of  the  Fantee  and  Ashantee  countries,  and  was  fre- 
quently engaged;  and  always  successfully,  with  detachments  of  the  Ashantee 
army.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  enemy  was  completely  beaten,  and  the  fame 
of  the  victory  spread  over  the  whole  coasts ;  in  so  much,  and  so  effectually,  that 
Sir  Charles  McCarthy  received  the  allegiance  of  most  of  the  Fantee  tribes.  On 
another  occasion  captain  Laing  made  two  gallant  and  successful  attacks  on  a  larger 
division  of  the  enemy ;  and  entering  into  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Aju* 

1  '*  We  left  Ma  Koota  at  six  A.  M.,  and  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  twenty-five  miles  over 
a  vile  Timmanee  path,  we  reached  Rokon  at  four  P.  M.,  where  I  rejoined  my  party,  which  had 
arrived  a  few  hours  before.  At  six  I  embarked  in  a  canoe,  with  an  intention  of  pushing 
direct  fur  Sierra  Leone,  but  perceiving  a  small  boat  at  anchor  off  the  small  town  of  Maherre, 
I  went  on  shore,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  the  gratification  of  shaking  hands  with  Senor 
Aliavilla,  Portuguese  commissary  judge  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  captain  Stepney  of  the  2nd 
West  India  regiment,  who,  on  hearing  bf  my  approach  had  gone  so  far  on  the  way  to  meet 
me.  About  midnight  we  were  joined  by  Mr  Kenneth  Macauley,  when  we  all  embarked  in 
his  baige ;  and  prooieeding  down  the  river,  arrived  at  Tombo  to  breakfast,  where  I  deprived 
myself  qf  the  decoration  of  my  face  j  now  of  seven  months'  growth,  and  by  the  help  of  some  bor- 
rowed garments  effected  an  alteration  in  my  appearance  which  was  very  requisite.  Leaving 
Tombo  after  break&st,  we  proceeded  down  the  Rokelle,  on  a  fine  calm  moniiug,  and  at  two 
P.  M.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  welcomed  by  my  friends  at  Sierra  Leone,  so  many  of 
whom,  so  much  esteemed  nnd  so  highly  valued,  are  now  no  moro.*' 
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(M^Ui0iSm  CfariM  McCarthy,  mimk  $mA  fhtmmini. 


OarlrarelW,  a#y  f>—itf  i  tos  wmjmitf,  hA  I  mim  teXJi^ifi'  »  •^ 
mmJi  «r  Febmry,  183S.  WjmU  imht  Ijttg  cJtyht  Mi  nTiana  tohwe 
fj^^Mt  intimvne  with  IIm  Britidi  C0iwal,  Mr  Va 

ryifif  EmmM.  yhM,  Um  4Mi^h(«r  «r  tlM  mwd.    Ito  efoni  mi  i 
tlw  litb  4»r  Jttly,  la^j^ ;  aod  liro  4^r>  aficr  tb9  pviia 
MB  btf  pOgriauift  to  TimborUm, 

H0  hit  Tfipoli  »  tamftmy  wVk  iIm  iMk  Bdiw,  ^ 
eofieintd  to  1m  no  bw  s  pcaomgo  thin  tka  fpntmrn  of  Glvdmiu  THo  i 
fi»fH;od  to  copdact  him  to  Tinboctoo  in  Im  weaki;  tlM  vUb  wd  tlM  Inuly  ^li" 
I}ab«af  midtfd  tb««.  Tbo  trmfolUtt  pwceedad  wiHi  thw  iMslUfo  Ivy  the 
routo  of  BoiMoloed,  tbo  pMMfB  by  tlie  Ghana  moiuilsiiit  being  loodored  un- 
Mfi,  Sa  coom^uosm  of  tiftt  turiwleaot  of  a  i^lliow  chief  in  that  diitrict.  On 
the  tflfi  of  Aliguit  the  party  vpndiod  Shat^,  and  on  the  13ih  of  8eptoiri»er, 
after  » todiout  and  draiitoua  jenmey  of  nearly  a  thoinand  milev,  they  airiTed 
at  Gbadaovifr  Already  had  the  najer  oicporienoed  mmh  to  rex  and  annoy 
him ;  hie  baromeMr  had  been  broken ;  his  hygrometeif  had  been  rendered  ua^- 
Icw  by  eraponUioii ;  the  tabes  of  most  of  his  thermoi^eten  had  been  snapt  by 
the  waipiaf  of  the  irory ;  his  f hupses  had  been  dimmfd  hy  the  friction  of  the 
sand ;  his  duronomoter  bad  stopped  (in  all  likelihood  from  the  insinuation  of 
sandy  partides) ;  and  in  addition  to  thif  teiigthened  list  qf  misheys,  his  rifle 
stodc  hid  been  broken  by  the  tread  of  an  eleph»Qt 

Our  traveller  left  Ghadamis^  where  ha  vss  trsated  with  the  utmost  kipdnem 
and  b^q^itality,  on  ^  %lih  of  October ;  |uid  on  the  9^4  of  December  he  ancl^ed 
at  Ensala,  a  town  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  prorince  of  Tuat,  belon^ng  to 
the  Tuaric,  and  laid  to  be  thirty-five  days'  journey  from  Timbuctoo.  Here  as 
In  GhodomiSy  he  experienced  the  kindest  reoepUon,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to 
repay  it,  by  administering  of  his  medidnes  to  the  diseased. 

From  Enmla  he  wrote  the  last  letter  to  his  relations  in  Scotland,  which  they  ever 
received  from  him.  As  it  is  a  document  of  great  interest,  and,  Sn  some  passages, 
highly  characteristic  of  the  writer,  we  sbaU  present  a  considerable  extiact : 

*<  Bntala  in  Tuat,  December  S,  18^. 

•  «  «r  ^ 

**  I  arrived  here  In  the  afternoon  of  the  Snd  Instant ;  and  the  curiosity  which  my  appearance 
mora  these  people  has  eieited,  !•  not  yet  neariy  allayed,  ineomuch  that  1  am  beset  durix^ 
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nouly  the  wbole  d»y  with  myri«di  eT  wmdtriiiff  tyecUtoriy  wha  IIocIl  Io  the  home  whioh  I 
inhabit,  and  etue »t  me  with •hoatae  mmdk  cuiioiity  te  ym  m>iihl  at  the  gnafc  Ueneas  in 
^xeler  Chapf  e,  which  whelped  three  youiig  lioni,  and  oondefceaded  te  mdde  them  henelf 
The  natJTei  ef  this  pbo«  aie  of  the  tfSw  celled  Mmticsmh,  and  lire  under  no  hwr  or  coBtioI. 
They  do  not  employ  thems^vai  either  in  tmde  or  cultiifttioo»  but,  like  a  eet  ef  outbwi,  mam 
about  the  desert,  rohbhaig  and  plundering  kaiSlaa  wherever  they  oin  iaU  in  with  ihem. 
Thero  hae  been  murdennii  work  ameoff  them  thie  year,— moretfaanhalf  adeMifightiof  owe 
ipnd  or  anether,  and  heivieeii  two  and  Ihme  hundred  dain.  I  ahaS  ^uit  them,  pleme  Ged» 
In  eereo  or  eight  daya  morei  ae  I  iMBcompany  a  laige  kaffila»  whid^  proqiede  on  the  lAth 
Instant  tomuode  Xta^metoo,  fiom  which  I  am  now  only  thirty  daje'  jeamey.  ElTecy  thing 
appearB  to  ftvour  me,  and  to  bid  fldr  for  a  epeedy  and  nooemful  termination  U>  my  arduous 
enterpdm.  I  am  alnady  pammwd  of  mach  curious  and  valuable  information,  and  feel 
confident  that  I  sball  reali  w  the  most  suguine  expectations  of  my  numerous  friends.  J  shall 
do  mose  than  has  ever  been  done  before^  and  shall  show  myself  to  be  what  I  have  vf^r  eoo- 
sideied  myasif,  a  ^um  of  snterpdse  and  genius.  Hy  /hther  used  often  to  aoouae  me  of  want 
9f  common  sei^;  but  he  little  thought  that  I  gioried  In  the  jwcuwirioi.  lis  true,  I  neyer 
ptaseaMd any,  qor  ever shalh  Ata  very  esjdy  age,  I  Cili  In  with  an  obeervatien  af  HelT»- 
Ites,  which  plaae^  me  much,  and  chimed  in  with  my  way  of  thinking  to  the  tenth  part  of  a 
ascood.  *  A  man  of  cemman  eense  Is  a  man  in  wheee  rbaiicter  indelenee  predoroinatss:  iie 
Is  not  endowed  with  activity  of  soul,  which,  in  high  stationi^  leads  gnat  ndnds  to  disoovev 
new  springs  by  which  they  may  set  the  worid  hi  mothm,  or  to  aowthe  seeds,  from  the  growth 
of  whIoh  they  are  enabled  te  pieduoe  Atture  events.'  I  admit  that  cemmen  eense  le  more 
■ecemsry  fyr  aendooting  the  petty  aflUrs  of  life  than  genius  or  enterprise ;  but  the  man  who 
amn  into  the  regiena  of  epecuUtfen  ehouid  never  be  hampered  by  IL  Had  t  been  gifted 
Vfilh  that  quality  irfalph  the  bulk  of  mankind  consider  eo  inesUmable,  I  might  now  have 
been  a  jelly  sufaaltem  on  half-pay,  or  perhape  an  orthodox  preacher  In  some  country  Idric,  In 
lieu  of  dictating  this  letter  to  yoU  fiom  the  arid  regions  of  central  Africa.  This  is  a  long 
rhapsody,  but  you  must  Just  bear  with  It  patiently,  as  it  If  not  every  day  tet  yon  can  hear 
trom  me* 

*•  1  hope  you  haTo  written  to  my  dearest  Emnuh  thf  most  amiable  giri  that  God  ever 
created.  She  is,  indeed,  such  a  being  as  I  had  hnfM  in  my  mind's  eyes  but  had  i^sver 
before  seen,  and  has  just  as  much  common  sense  as  has  Allan  to  the  lot  of  your  moit  worthy 
elder  brother,'*    *    *    * 

He  quitted  Ensala  on  the  10th  of  January,  1836,  an4  on  Che  S6th  of  the 
same  month  entered  on  the  cheerless,  flat,  and  sandy  desert  of  Tepeaaro^ 
Hitherto  neither  his  enthusiasm  nor  his  health  had  failed  bim ;  fhe  pe^^ple  had 
all  been  friendly  and  kind  to  him,  the  elements  only  had  been  his  foes ;  but  in 
the  desert  he  waa  to  enter  on  a  diflerent  course  of  experience,  and  bitter 
aasuredly  it  was.  The  Tuarics  attacked,  and  plundered,  and  most  cruelly 
mangled  him.  The  following  letter,  written  by  himself,  and  addressed  to 
his  father-in-law,  disdoses  the  amount  of  authentic  information  conoeming  thia 
Varbarous  outraj^e. 

Blad  Sidi  Mahamm^  Mi^  UMA,  18S6. 
My  Dear  Consul, — 

I  drop  you  a  line  only  by  an  uncertain  conveyance,  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am  recovering 
fhun  my  severe  wounds  fkr  beyond  any  calculation  that  the  most  sanguine  expectation  could 
have  formed ;  and  that  to-morrow,  please  God,  1  leave  this  place  for  Timbuctoo,  whkh  1 
hope  to  reach  on  the  18th.  I  have  suffered  much,  but  the  detail  must  be  reserved  till  another 
period,  when  I  shall "  a  tale  unfold  *'  of  treachery  and  woe  that  will  surprise  you.  Some  im- 
putation ii  attachable  to  the  old  sheik  ( Babani) ;  but  as  he  is  now  no  more,  I  shall  not  accuse 
him  \  he  died  very  suddenly  about  a  month  since. 
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'  When  I  write  flx>m  Timbudoo,  I  BhaO  detail  precifely  how  1  was  betrayed,  and  iiml> 
murdered  in  my  deep.  In  the  muean  time,  I  shall  acquaint  )xni  with  the  number  and  BBtnra 
of  my  wounds,  in  all  amounting  to  twenty-four ;  eighteen  of  which  are  exceedingly  seren. 
I  have  five  sabre  outs  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  three  on  the  left  temple ;  all  liacUuei^ 
fh>m  which  much  bone  has  come  away.  One  on  my  left  cheeic,  which  fractured  the  jaw- 
bone, and  has  divided  the  ear,  fbrming  a  very  unsight^  wound.  One  over  the  right  templei 
and  a  dreadful-  gash  on  the  bade  of  the  neck,  which  slightly  scratched  the  wiiu/ptpe,*  &c.  I 
am,  neYortheless,  as  already  1  have  said,  doing  woU,  and  hope  yet  to  return  to  Et^Umd  with 
much  important  geographical  infonnation.  The  map  indeed  requires  much  correction,  and 
please  God,  I  sball  yet  do  much  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  done  towmids  putting  it 
right 

It  would  appear  from  this  letter,  that  the  major  intended  on  the  day  after  he 
wrote  it,  to  set  out  for  Timbuctoo.  The  intention,  howerer,  was  fmstrated. 
The  illness,  and  subsequent  death  of  Sidi  Mahomed  Mooktar,  die  marabout  and 
sheik  of  the  plaoe,  together  with  a  serere  attack  of  fever  in  his  own  person, 
detained  him  for  two  montha  longer.  By  this  distemper  he  lost  also  hia 
farourite  servant  J<ick,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  We  can  easily  enter 
into  his  feelings  when,  writing  again  on  the  1st  of  July  to  his  &ther-in-hiWy  he 
concludes  the  epistle  by  taying,  *'  I  am  now  the  only  sardnng  member  of  the 
mission." 

On  the  1 8th  of  August  he  arrived  at  Timbuctoo,  and  from  the  following  let- 
ter, which  he  left  behind  him  there,  which  was  afterwards  forwarded  to  Tripoli 
by  the  nephew  of  Babani,  and  is  the  last  that  any  of  his  relations  ever  re- 
ceived from  him,  we  learn  only  enough  to  deepen  our  regret  that  he  should 
have  perished  in  the  hour  of  success,  and  that  his  valuable  papers  should  have 
been  lost  to  the  world. 

•»  Timbuctoo.f  September  W,  1826. 

**  My  Dear  Consul  :.^A  very  short  epistle  must  serve  to  apprise  you,  as  well  as  my  dearest 
Emma,  of  my  arrival  at  and  departure  from  the  great  capital  of  oentnd  Africa ;  the  former 
af  which  events  took  place  on  the  I8th  ultimo,  the  latter,  please  God,  will  take  place  at  an 
early  hour  to-morrow  morning.  I  have  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  retrndng  my  steps  to 
Tripoli,  and  came,  here  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  to  Jenne  by  water;  but  this  intention 
has  been  entirely  upset,  and  my  situation  in  Timbuctoo  rendered  exceedingly  unsafe  by  the 
unfriendly  dispositions  of  the  Foulahs  of  Masdna,  wbo  have  this  }'ear  upset  the  dominion  of 
the.Tuaric,  and  made  themselves  patrons  of  Timbuctoo,  and  whose  sultan,  Bello^  has  ex. 
pressed  his  hostility  to  me  in  no  unequivocal  terms,  in  a  letter  which  Al  Saidi  Boubokar,  the 
sheik  of  this  town  received  from  him  a  few  da}-B  after  my  arrival  He  has  now  got  inlelli. 
genoe  of  my  arrival  in  Timbuctoo,  and  as  a  party  of  Foulahs  are  houriy  expected,  Al  SaidI 
Boubokar,  who  is  an  excellent  good  man,  and  who  trembles  for  my  safety,  has  strongly  urged 
my  immediate  departure.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  notice  has  been  so  short,  and  I 
have  80  much  to  do  previous  to  going  away,  that  this  is  the  only  communication  I  shall  for 
the  present  be  aUe  to  make.  My  destination  is  Sego,  whither  I  hope  to  arrive  in  fifteen 
days ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  road  is  a  vile  one,  and  my  perils  are  not  yet  at  an  end  ; 
but  my  trust  is  God,  who  has  hitherto  home  me  up  amidst  the  severest  trial%  and  protected 
me  amidst  the  numerous  dangers  to  which  I  have  been  exposed. 

*<  I  have  no  time  to  give  you  any  account  of  Timbuctoo,  but  shall  briefly  state,  that  in  every 
respect,  except  in  slae,  (which  does  not  exceed  four  miles  in  circumference},  it  has  complete- 
ly met  my  expectations.  Kabra  is  only  five  miles  distant,  and  is  a  neat  town  situated  on  Xh^ 
margin  of  the  river.  I  have  been  budly  employed  durii^g  my  sUy,  searching  the  records  in 
the  town,  which  are  abundant,  and  in  acquiring  information  of  every  kind ;  nor  is  it  with 

"^  It  should  be  the  Sinne, 
t  In  this  letter  the  miyor  alwaj'S  spells  the  name  of  the  capital  TinJbuctti. 
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any  oominon  decree  of  utb&ction  that  I  my  my  penevarBnoe  has  been  amply  rewaitlad.    I 
am  now  oonTinoed  that  my  hypothesb  oonoeming  the  termination  of  the  Niger  is  oorrecL 

<*May  God  bleai  }'oa  aUI  I  shaU  write  you  fully  tnm  Sego,  as  also  my  lord  Bathurat, 
and  I  rather  apprehend  that  both  letters  will  reach  you  at  one  time,  as  none  of  the  Ghadamis 
merchants  leave  Timbuctoo  for  two  months  to  come.  Again  may  God  bless  you  all  1  My 
dear  Emma  must  excuse  my  wriUng.  I  hare  begun  a  hundred  letUre  to  her,  but  have 
been  unable  to  get  through  one.  She  is  ever  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  and  1  look  forymrd 
with  delight  to  the  hour  of  our  meeting,  whxch^  please  God,  is  now  at  no  great  distance.** 

The  following  abstract  of  the  testimony  of  Bungola  the  major's  servant,  when 
examined  by  the  British  consul,  gives  the  catastrophe  of  this  mehincboly  story  : 

When  asked  if  he  had  been  with  the  major  at  Mooktnr's,  he  answered,  Yes. 

Did  you  accompany  him  from  thence  to  Timbuctoo  ?    Yes. 

How  was  he  received  at  Timbuctoo  ?    Well. 

How  long  did  he  remain  at  Timbuctoo  ?    About  two  montlis. 

Did  you  leave  Timbuctoo  with  major  Laing  t    Yes. 

Who  went  with  you  ?    A  koffle  of  Arabs. 

In  what  direction  did  you  go  T    The  sun  was  on  my  right  cheek. 

Did  you  know  where  you  were  going  t    To  Sansanding. 

Did  you  see  any  water,  and  were  }-ou  molested  \  We  saw  no  water,  nor  were  we  molested 
till  the  third  day,  when  the  Arabs  of  the  country  attacked  and  killed  my  master. 

Was  any  one  killed  beside  your  master  t  I  was  wounded,  but  cannot  say  if  any  wero 
killed. 

Were  you  sleeping  near  your  master  ?    Yes. 

How  many  wounds  had  your  master  f  I  cannot  say,  they  were  all  with  swords,  and  in  the 
morning  I  saw  the  head 'had  been  cut  off. 

Did  the  penon  who  had  charge  of  your  master  commit  the  murder?  Sheik  Boun- 
boushi,  who  accompanied  the  reis,  killed  hinu 

.  What  did  the  sheik  then  do?    He  went  on  to  his  country;  an  Arab  took  me  back  to  Tim- 
buctoo. 

What  pn^rty  had  )0ur  master  when  he  was  killed  ?  Two  camels;  one  carried  the  pro* 
virion,  the  other  carried  my  master  and  his  bags. 

Where  were  your  mastei's  papera  ?    In  his  bag. 

Were  the  papers  brought  back  to  Timbuctoo  ?    I  don't  know. 

Thus  perished,  a  few  days  ofter  the  Slst  of  September,  18:36,  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  one  of  the  most  determined,  enthusiastic,  and  thoroughly  accoii>- 
plished  of  thoee  daring  spirits  who  have  periled  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  African 
discovery.  The  resolution  of  the  unfortunate  Laing  was  of  no  oi'dinary  kind ; 
his  mother  has  told  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  years  before  he  entered  on 
his  lost  and  fatal  expedition,  in  providing  against  hardships  and  contingencies, 
he  had  accustomed  himself  to  sleep  on  the  hard  floor,  and  to  write  with  the  left 
hand ;  yea  more,  with  the  pen  between  the  first  and  second  toes  of  the  right 
foot.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  he  should  have  perished  unrequited  by  that 
fame  for  which  he  sacrificed  so  much,  and  undelivered  of  that  tale  of  the  capital 
of  central  Africa,  which  he  had  qualified  himself  so  well  to  tell.  In  any  circum- 
stances the  death  of  such  a  man  had  been  lamentable  ;  but  it  seems  the  more  so, 
inasmuch  as  the  result  of  his  successful  enterprise  is  likely  for  ever  to  be 
unavailing  for  the  benefit  of  the  living.  Seven  yean  have  now  elapsed  since 
his  melancholy  murder,  and  there  seems  not  the  shadow  of  a  hope  that  bis  papers 
will  ever  be  recovered. 

But  we  cannot  conclude  this  memoir  without  adding  a  few  sentencea  regarding 
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thete  important  documents.  Fftctf  wfneh  Were  eitiiblKified  ttt  Tri^  daring  tfie 
year  1829,  and  established  (o  Che  entire  shtfsfaction  ef  the  consde  ef  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  airf  Sardinia,  derelofie  a  system  of  treach- 
ery and  plnnder  re^atrdin^  the  major  and  bis  property,  ifhfch  dmoil  nnoonti  to 
the  incredible.  It  seems  to  have  been  folly  made  out,  that  Ae  very  guide 
(Babani,)  who  set  oat  with  the  tmrellef  from  Tripoli,  was  tinder  tiM  wknA 
direction  of  Hassunah  1^  Ghies,  son  of  the  prime  minister  <^  the  Tiipeiitm 
bashaw,  and  the  conspirator  against  the  major^s  lile.--4hat  by  bia  (D>  GUee*) 
instructions  the  ferocious  Bourabouschi,  the  eventual  murderer,  was  appointed  to 
be  the  conductor  of  the  major  from  Tlmboctoo,  and  that  into  his  (lyGhies*) 
hands  the  major's  papers  (fourteen  inches  long  by  seven  thidc,)  were  put  by 
another  of  his  emissaries  shortly  after  the  murder.  In  short,  it  has  been  foUy 
ascertained  that  tliis  packet  was  secreted  in  Tripoli  so  lately  as  July  or  August, 
1838. 

The  most  amazing  part  of  the  tale  of  treachery  yet  remains  to  be  told.  It 
would  further  appear  diat  the  documents  referred  to  were  given  by  D'  Ghies  to 
the  French  consul  at  Tripoli,  the  baron  de  Rosseau,  and  that  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  major's  journey  this  official  irom  France  had  been  in  secret  conre- 
spondence  with  the  conspirators — that  he  exerted  himself  in  securing  the  flight 
of  Hassunah  D'  Ghies  after  the  treachery  had  been  discovered,  and  gave  protec- 
tion to,  and  tampered  with  his  brother  Mohamed,  who  made  the  disclosare. 

It  were  out  of  place,  in  this  memoir,  to  detail  the  strong  chain  of  evidence 
by  which  these  allegations  are  supported.  A  masterly  summary  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  84.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  neither  AL  Roe- 
seau  nor  the  French  government  have,  as  yet,  done  Khy  thing  to  aofint  them- 
selves  of  the  fearful  charge  there  preferred  against  them.  Till  remov«dy  il  noat 
ftand  a  foul  blot  upon  their  national  honour. 

LAING,  Malcolm,  a  lawyer  and  distingeiriied  constitutional  hisloriany  w« 
bom  in  the  year  1763,  at  Strynzia,  his  paternal  estate,  situated  on  the  mainJaBd 
of  Orkney.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  humble  bert  M- 
spectable  grammar  school  of  Kirkwall ;  a  seminary  which  is  generally  attesided 
by  about  a  hundred  boys,  the  sons  of  the  neighbouring  proprietOEt  awl  teneis. 
When  he  had  reached  the  proper  age,  he  was  sent  to  tlie  imiveitity  of  Edin- 
burgh, then  superintended  and  attended  by  meA  of  gr6at  talent  K^tmg  wkh 
many  of  the  latter  dass,  be  joined  in  the  establishment  of  the  Speddadve  So- 
ciety, an  institution  whose  subjects  of  discussion  were  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent 
gdided  by  his  peculiar  tastes,  and  certainly  coincided  renuukably  with  those  in 
which  he  afierwardi  distingoished  himself. 

In  1785,  he  pafssed  as  a  ScoUish  advocate :  we  do  not  know  whether  he  had 
any  predilection  for  the  practice  of  the  Uw,  or  whether  he  mftde  choice  of  the 
profession,  for  the  mere  respeetobility  of  the  title,  and  the  Opportmiity  it  might 
aflbrd  of  attracting  notice  as  a  politician ;  bnt  assuredly,  notwithstandfag  his 
very  high  talents  in  general,  and  his  pecoliavly  great  powers  as  a  reaeener  or 
special  pleader,  he  never  was  much  employed,  or  known  as  a  distingidshed  pmo- 
tising  barrister.  It  will  scarcely  account  sufficiently  for  this  droumstanee,  that 
tlie  manner  in  which  he  delivered  his  powerful  arguments  was  neither  majestic 
nor  pleasing,  that  ^his  speeches  were  uttered  with  an  almost  pretttrnatuval 
rapidity,  and  in  harsh  and  disagreeable  tones."  If  he  could  speak  and  compose 
with  fadlity — and  in  parliament  he  was  considered  an  able  speaker — audi  ar* 
goments  as  he  might  have  used  did  not  require  the  extraneous  assistance  of  nuu^ 
ner,  even  for  a  jury ;  while  almost  the  whole  pleading  in  Scotland  at  that  period 
was  addressed  to  the  judges,  from  whose  weU-pnictised  rateOects,  reaabu  atod 
powerftil  argument  only  could  find  attention.     Laing  has  shown  in  hh  writings 
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a  minute  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  Scottish  law :  he  ▼oluntarlly  acted  the 
part  of  a  lawyer,  in  historical  subjects,  in  a  manner  which  has  called  forth  the 
highest  praise  to  his  merely  forensic  talenU ;  and  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  safely 
concluded,  diat  the  limited  extent  of  his  practice  at  the  bar  must  be  attributed 
more  to  his  choice  than  to  his  talent  The  first  fruit  of  Mr  Laing's  laborious 
constitutional  inyestigations,  was  the  preparing  for  the  press  the  last  Tolume  of 
Dr  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain  in  1793,  after  that  author's  death.  The 
matter  collected  by  Henry  did  not  extend  to  a  period  at  which  the  work  could 
be  terminated,  and  Latng  was  requested  by  his  executors  to  write  two  terminat- 
ing chapters,  to  which  he  annexed  a  dissertation  on  the  alleged  crimes  of 
Richard  111.  The  labours  of  the  two  authors  could  not  be  very  aptly  united, 
and  many  consider  Laing  as  a  fierce  liberalist,  whose  doctrines  appeared  harsh  and 
prejudiced,  when  compared  to  the  calm  narrative  of  Henry.  The  authors  were 
indeed  extremely  dissimilar,  but  we  must  pause  before  we  decide  in  favour  of 
the  former.  Henry  was  a  man  of  tame  mind  and  tolerable  good  sense  ;  but  if 
he  appeared  calm  and  moderate  in  his  historical  opinions,  he  was  so,  in  the 
very  safe  and  reputable  cause  of  despotism,  in  which  he  insconced  himself  as  an 
impregnable  fortress,  which  it  did  not  require  much  skill  to  defend.  Laing,  on 
the  other  hand  was  a  man  of  strong  judgment  and  profound  speculation  ;  and  if 
he  was  violently  argumentative  in  support  of  the  opinions  he  had  adopted,  he 
was  so,  not  as  a  man  who  is  determined  to  maintain  a  given  point  because  he 
has  chosen  it,  and  is  personally  interested  in  its  being  shown  to  be  true  ;  but  as 
one  who  had  considered  the  matter  accurately,  had  submitted  it  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  his  strong  judgment,  and  was  resolved  to  crush  those  prejudices 
which  prevented  others  from  seeing  it  as  it  appeared  to  himself.  It  is  the 
height  of  all  prejudice  to  blame  an  historian  for  his  opinions ;  but  many  have 
deserved  too  much  blame  for  twisting  facts  to  support  opinions,  instead  of 
bending  opinions  to  accommodate  them  to  facts.  It  was  the  object  of  Laing  to  dis- 
cover the  truth.  Perhaps  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  line  of  principles  lie  had 
adopted  m<iy  have,  therefore,  prompted  him  to  derive  improper  deductions  from 
the  facts  which  he  produced  ;  but  his  strongest  political  opponents  have  never  ac- 
cused him  of  perverting  facts.  Laing  is  said  likewise  to  have  composed  the  me- 
moir of  Henry  which  accompanied  the  History ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  dis- 
play his  usual  energy  of  style.  Whatever  defects  some  may  have  discovered  in 
the  continuation  of  Henry's  History,  the  critical  world  in  general  saw  its 
merit,  and  bestowed  the  countenance  of  its  approbation.  The  author  thus  en- 
couraged to  new  historical  labours,  looked  towards  his  native  country,  and  in 
1 800,  he  published  **  The  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
on  the  accession  of  king  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  to  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  With  two  dissertations,  historical  and 
critical,  on  the  Gowry  Conspiracy,  and  on  the  supposed  authenticity  of  Ossian's 
Poems.''  As  in  the  previous  case,  his  book  was  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
person  of  whose  labours  his  were  a  continuation — ^Dr  Robertson.  Of  the  flow- 
ing academical  ease  of  that  author  it  is  very  destitute.  It  canflbt  be  called  either 
inelegant  or  harsh,  but  it  is  complicated ;  and  by  being  laboured  to  contain, 
much  meaning,  is  occasionally  obscure.  There  is  much  in  the  profundity  of 
the  remarks  and  reflections  which  Dr  Robertson  could  not  have  reached  ;  but 
the  chief  merit  lies  in  the  display  of  critical  power  on  matters  of  evidence,  in 
which  he  displays  all  the  acumen  of  the  practised  lawyer,  and  the  close  observer 
of  human  nature.  From  this  peculiar  merit^  the  separate  dissertations,  contain- 
ing nothing  but  special  pleadings,  are  the  most  useful  and  admirable  parts  of  the 
book.  In  all  parts  of  the  work,  the  author's  ruling  spirit  has  prompted  him  to 
search  for  debated  facts,  few  of  which  he  has  left  without  some  sort  of  settlement 
in.  2x 
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»f  the  point  He  hsa  Pr^ittd  in  this  inanner  tuny  pointe  of  En^ftli  hbtor^, 
among  which  h  the  celebrated  question  of  the  author  of  Elkoa  Basilike,  oqd- 
cerning  whidi  he  has  fully  proved,  that  whatever  ehare  Charles  wutj  have  had  ia 
the  suggestion  or  partiid  tompositioiiy  Gauden  nas  the  peiiOB  iHio  ytepaied  tfis 
woric  for  the  press.  BIr  Laing  appears  to  hate  enjoyed  a  peoaiiar  pleatare  is 
putting  local  and  personal  prejudices  at  defiance,  and  exalting  in  the  ftxereise 
of  strong  reasontng  powers ;  he  has  not  hesitated  to  attack  all  tbat  ia  penwlinriy 
sacred  to  the  feeUngs  of  his  countrynMn ;  a  characteristic  strikingly  daplayed 
in  his  dissertation  on  the  authenticity  of  Onian's  Poems.  These  pcitdadioas 
required  no  deptfi  of  argunMnt,  or  minute  investigation  of  fiMsts,  to  anpport  their 
autiientidty  in  the  feelings  of  an  enthusiastic  people :  and  thoae  who  did  not 
believe  them,  had  not  troubled  themselves  with  calmly  meeting  what  ttey  cod- 
sidered  unconquerable  prejudices. 

Laing  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  feat  person  who  exaasiiied  the 
pretensions  of  Macpherson  on  the  broad  ground  of  an  investigatioa  into  Ihebu 
The  arguments  in  this  dissertation  may  be  considered  as  of  three  aorta :  the  fiat, 
a  logical  examination  of  the  arguments  and  prooft  adduced,  or  suppoaad  to  bs 
adduced,  in  favour  of  the  authentidty  of  the  poems,  which,  as  Ifae  onthor  hst 
only  sceptical  arguments  to  produce,  is  the  least  interesting  and  aatiaftctery 
part  of  the  investigation.  The  second  body  of  arguments  is  dravni  fmn  eon- 
temporary  documents  and  dironological  lacts, — a  portion  of  the  subfeet  in  which 
the  author  showed  his  vast  reading,  and  his  power  of  clearly  ^istingniahiag 
truth  from  fidaehood,  constituting  a  body  of  evidence  which  finally  denaoliihed 
any  claim  on  the  part  of  "  the  Poems  of  Omian  ^  as  authentic  trantiatumt  of 
the  productions  of  a  Highfauid  bard  of  the  fourth  century.  The  third  part  of 
our  division,  containing  an  examination  of  the  internal  evidence  drawn  finira  the 
poems  themselvesy  if  not  the  most  condusive  part  ef  the  examinati<m9  ia  ontain- 
ly  that  which  gives  us  the  strongest  idea  of  the  author's  critical  ingenuity,  and 
his  powers  as  a  special  pleader.  He  produces  terms  and  ideas  which  conld  not 
be  presumed  to  Imvo  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
from  their  never  having  encountered  the  circumstances  which  legitimately  leose 
them,  such  as  the  idea  attached  to  the  term  ''  desert,"  which  cannot  be  a  part  of 
speech  with  men  who  inhabit  a  wild  and  thinly  peopled  country,  and  can  esdy 
be  comprehended  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  see  or  hear  of  vast  IwnpeB 
tracts  of  country,  as  opposed  to  cities,  or  thickly  peopled  districts. 
I  He  produces  similes,  and  trains  of  ideas  derived,  or  plagiarised  firon  the 
snritings  of  other  authors,  particularly  irom  Virgil,  Milton,  Thomson,  and  the 
Psahns ;  and  finally,  he  enters  into  a  curious  comparison  between  the  method 
of  anranging  the  terms  and  ideas  in  the  Poems  of  Otsian,  and  that  exhibited  in 
a  forgotten  poem  called  '*  The  Highbuiders,"  published  by  Macpheiaon  in  early 
life.  The  author  of  such  an  attadc  on  one  of  the  fortresses  of  the  national 
pride  of  Scotland,  did  not  perpetrate  his  work  without  suitable  reprobation ;  the 
Highlanders  were  "  loud  in  their  wail,''  and  the  public  prints  swarmed  wit> 
ebudlitions  of  their  wrath.  Mr  Laing  was  looked  on  as  a  man  who  had  set  all 
feelings  of  patriotism  at  defiance :  to  many  it  seemed  an  anomaly  in  human  na- 
ture, that  a  Scotsman  should  thus  voluntarily  undermine  the  great  boast  of  his 
country ;  and,  unable  otherwise  to  account  for  such  an  act,  they  sought  to  dis- 
cover in  the  author,  motives  similar  to  those,  whidi  made  Uie  subject  sacred  to 
themselves.  **  As  I  have  not  seen  Mr  Laing's  History,"  says  one  gentlmnan, 
''  I  can  form  no  opinion  as  to  the  arguments  wherewith  he  has  attempted  to  dis- 
credit Ossian's  Poems :  the  attempt  could  not  come  more  naturally  than  from 
Orcadians.  Perhaps  the  severe  checks  given  by  the  ancient  Caledonians  to  their 
predatory  Scandinavian  predecessors  raised  prejudices  not  yet  extinct     I  con- 
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oeWe  how  an  author  can  inrito  under  the  influenoe  of  prajtulice,  and  not  wiwihlf 
of  being  acted  upon  by  it."^  This  gentlemen,  who  had  not  aeen  Mr  Laing'a 
Hutory,  probably  oonceifed  his  obtemtioa  to  be  one  whkli  would  go  bitterly 
home  to  the  feelingi  ^  hie  opponent;  but  we  feav  Mr  Udng^  fiMlinp  regMrding 
tiie  Gelte  were  a  atrong  armour  agaimt  the  arrow,  at  we  have  heard  tha^  he  wsa 
penonally  partial  to  the  Highlanders,  so  much  so  a«  to  be  deaigsatad  by  those 
who  knew  him,  **  a  regular  Celt.*'  Mr  Laing's  dissevtatioDS  on  the  PoesM  o# 
Osrian  had  the  merit  of  causing  to  be  produced  **  The  Report  of  the  CoBoiittee 
of  the  Highland  Society,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  authenticity 
of  the  Poeois  of  Ossian,'^  conducted  under  the  supeiinlendence  of  Henry  Mao* 
kenzie,  published  in  1 80(^. 

At  the  same  period,  Mr  Laing  brought  the  eontrwversy  to  a  final  imua,  by 
publishing  a  woric,  which,  with  a  sneer  in  lU  designation  he  entitled  <<  The 
Poems  of  Osstan,  &c  containing  the  poetical  works  of  James  Macpherson,  Esq., 
in  prose  and  rhyme,  with  notes  and  illustrations.*'  The  nature  oF  the  '*  notes 
and  illustrations  '*  may  easily  be  presumed  ;  the  work  indeed  is  a  curiosity  in 
literature.  The  edition  of  Ossian  is  a  very  splendid  one ;  and,  like  an  animal 
decked  for  sacrifice,  the  relentless  editor  introduced  it  conspicuously  to  the  world, 
with  the  apparent  purpose  of  making  its  demolition  the  more  signaL  Within 
the  same  year,  Mr  Laing's  line  of  argument  was  answered  by  Mr  McDonald,  and 
two  yean  afterwards,  a  long  and  elaborate  work,  complacently  termed  a  **  con> 
Mutation,"  was  produced  by  the  reverend  Mr  Graham,  who,  however,  made  a 
somewhat  unlucky  development  of  his  qualifications  for  this  task,  by  quoting  the 
*'De  Moribus  Germanorum"  of  Tacitus,  referring  entirely  to  the  Teutonic 
nations,  as  authority  concerning  the  Celts.  Mr  Laing  never  oonfiited  his  argu- 
ments, having  never  made  the  attempt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr  Laing^  controversial  disposition  had  prompted  him  to  dis* 
cover  another  subject,  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  excited  a  still  greater  degree 
of  wrath.  In  1 804,  he  published  an  edition  of  his  History  of  Scothind,  to  which 
he  prefixed  two  volumes,  containing  **  A  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  paitiGU 
pation  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  the  murder  of  Darnley."  The  purpose  of  the 
treatise  was,  with  the  autbor^s  usual  decision  and  boldness,  deckured  in  the  title, 
and  through  the  whole  of  the  lengthy  detail  of  two  volumes  on  one  historical  ii^ 
ddent,  he  never  wavers  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  conclusion  of  guilt 
Having  first  formed  his  opinion  in  the  matter — on  good  grounds,  it  is  charitably 
to  be  presumed — he  lays  down  and  arranges  his  documents  and  arguments  with 
the  precision  and  conciseness  of  a  lawyer,  and  no  more  hints  at  the  possibility 
of  the  innocence  of  the  queen,  than  the  crown  lawyer  at  that  of  his  vicUni. 
Few  who  have  ever  read  this  extraordinary  work  can  forget  the  startling 
exactness  with  which  the  arguments  ai-e  suited  to  the  iacts,  and  to  the 
guiding  principles  of  the  whole  narrative  of  the  renowned  event  laid 
before  the  reader.  '<  Mr  Laing's  merit,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  who  re/ers  to  this  work  as  to  one  peculiarly  characteristic  of  his  genius, 
'^  as  a  critical  inquirer  into  history,  an  enlightened  collector  of  materials,  and 
a  sagacious  judge  of  eridenoe,  has  never  been  surpassed.  If  any  man  believes 
the  innocence  of  queen  Mary,  after  an  impartial  and  dispassionate  perusal  cf 
Mr  Laing's  examination  of  her  case,  the  state  of  such  a  man's  mind  would  be  a 
subject  worthy  of  much  consideration  by  a  philosophical  observer  of  human 
nature.  In  spite  of  his  ardent  love  of  liberty,  no  man  has  yet  presumed  to 
charge  him  with  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  historical  integrity  to  his  leal.  lliat 
he  never  perfectly  attained  the  art  of  Ml,  clear,  and  easy  narrative,  was  ouing 
to  the  peculiar  style  of  those  writers  who  were  popular  in  his  youth,  and  may 
1  Rev.  Air  Gallie's  Letter  to  the  Highland  Society  Commitcf, ^Report  90. 
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be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  inttanoe  of  the  disproportion  of  particular 
talentB  to  general  rigour  of  mind.*'^ 

Laing  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Charles  Fox,  with  whom  he  conducted 
an  ample  correspondence,  the  letters  of  which  on  both  sides,  still,  we  believe^ 
exist  unpublished,  and  would  certainly  form  a  very  interesting  addition  to  our 
epistolary  information  regarding  great  men.  That  eminent  statesman  frequently 
quoted  the  historical  works  of  Mr  Liaing,  as  containing  matter  which  could  be 
relied  on  for  its  authenticity  ;  and  Laing  became  an  active  and  zealous  supporter 
of  the  short  administration  of  his  friend,  during  which  he  represented  his  native 
county  in  parliament  It  is  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  his 
manner,  he  was  listened  to  and  much  respected  as  a  speaker ;  and  he  gave  all 
the  assistance  which  so  short  a  period  admitted  to  the  plans  of  the  ministry  for 
improving  the  Scottish  courts  of  law.  After  his  brief  appearance  as  a  legislator, 
the  state  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  interfering  in  public  business.  Whether 
from  excessive  study  and  exertion,  or  his  natural  habit  of  body,  he  suffered 
under  a  nervous  disorder  of  excessive  severity,  which  committed  frightful  ravages 
on  his  constitution ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  required  to  be  frequently  sup- 
ported in  an  artificial  position,  to  prevent  him  from  fainting.  He  retired  to  his 
estate  in  Orkney,  and  his  health  being  to  a  certain  extent  restored  by  a  cessation 
from  laborious  intellectual  pursuits,  his  ever  active  mind  employed  itself  in  useful 
exercise  within  his  narrow  sphere  of  exertion :  he  improved  his  own  lands, 
introduced  better  methods  of  cultivation  than  had  been  previously  practised  in 
the  district,  and  experimented  in  the  breeding  of  Merino  sheep.  He  died  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1818,  having,  notwithstanding  the  great  celebrity  of  his 
works,  been  so  much  personally  forgotten  by  the  literary  world,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect  matter  sufficient  for  an  out- 
line of  his  life.  He  ^vas  married  to  Miss  Carnegie,  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
in  Forfarshire,  and  sister-in-law  to  lord  Gillies,  who  still  survives  him.  His 
property  was  succeeded  to  by  Samuel  Laing  his  **  elder''  brother.'  Besides  the 
works  we  have  discussed  above,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  edited  the  Life  of 
James  VI.,  published  in  1804. 

LAUDER,  (Sib)  John,  lord  Fountainhall,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1646.'  His  father  was  John, 
afterwards  Sir  John  Lauder,  baronet,  a  merchant  and  bailiie  of  Edinburgh,  a 
younger  branch  and  afterwards  chief  of  the  family  of  Lauder  of  Bass  and  Lauder. 
The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  his  eldest  son,  by  his  second  marriage  with 
Isabel  Ellis,  daughter  of  Alexander  Ellis  of  MortonhalL  By  this  wife  he  had 
fourteen  sons  and  two  daughters ;  by  a  previous  marriage  he  had  three  children, 
and  by  a  third  wife,  of  whom  mention  will  be  made  hereafter,  he  had  four  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Of  the  early  education  of  young  Lauder,  we  know  nothing, 
with  the  exception  of  a  passing  memorandum  in  his  voluminous  memorials  of 
legal  matters,  which  shows  that  he  had  passed  some  time  at  the  university  of 
Leyden,  at  that  time  the  principal  continental  resort  of  students  at  law.  "  The 
university  of  St  Andre ws,**  he  says,  "  claims  to  be  freed  from  paying  excise  for 
all  drink  furnished  to  the  scholars,  and  that  upon  the  general  privilege  compe- 
tent to  all  universities  by  custom.  I  remember  we  enjoyed  that  privilege  at 
Leyden,  after  our  immatriculation."  Having  accomplished  his  preparatory 
studies,  he  passed  as  an  advocate  on  the  5th  of  June,  1668,  and  commenced  the 

lEd.  Uev.  xliv.  37. 
.    *  Ed.  Annual  Register,  1818,  p.  250. 

*  Register  of  baptisms  in  Edinburgh.  For  this,  and  all  the  otlier  information  relative  to 
lord  Fountainhall,  not  to  be  found  in  printed  works,  we  are  obliged  to  a  very  curious  MS. 
eoUection  regarding  him,  made  by  his  de8i!endanl  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  of  which  tbat 
gentleman  has  kindly  permitted  us  Uie  use. 
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practical  {Hinuit  of  his  profession  with  vigour^  after  baring  previously,  as  his 
early  proficiency  as  a  lawyer  shows  us,  prepared  his  mind  by  intense  and  accu- 
rate study.  **  From  my  admission  as  an  advocate/'  he  says,  '*  in  June,  1668, 
1  began  to  mark  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  session  ;"  and  it  is  to  his  uninter- 
rupted industry  in  this  occupation  that  we  owe  that  valuable  mass  of  precedents, 
known  by  the  name  of  **  Fountainhairs  Decisions,"  published  in  two  volumes 
folio,  and  lately  more  fully  re-edited  from  the  originzd  manuscripts.  In  a  case 
which  he  reports  during  his  earlier  years  at  the  bar,  strong  internal  evidence, 
arising  from  the  use  of  the  first  person  singular — ^the  unusual  prolixity  of  the 
speech,*  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  the  counsel,  shows  himseirto  have  acted  in 
that  capacity.  This  action  was  at  the  instance  of  the  town  of  Stirling,  against  the 
unfreemen  in  Falkirk  and  Kilsyth,  bearing  date  January  18,  and  June  25, 
1672.  Lauder^s  speech  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  mixed  logical  and  rhetori- 
cal  eloquence  of  the  forensic  pleading  of  the  age,  when  th^  judges  acted  more 
as  a  deliberative  assembly,  than  as  a  body  of  lawyers  bound  to  the  letter  of  cer- 
tain enactments  ;  and  the  person  who  addressed  them,  if  he  could  not  sway  their 
passions  as  those  of  a  modern  jury  are  afl^ected,  had  a  wide  field  of  influence  in 
their  reason  or  prejudices.  Contrasted  with  the  restricted  legal  pleadings  of  the 
present  d<iy,  the  following  commencement  on  the  part  of  "  the  learned  gen- 
tleman for  the  prosecution,*'  would  appear  very  singular :  "  My  lord  commis* 
tioner,  may  it  please  your  grace,  what  happiness  and  cheerfulness  the  eminent 
and  most  eloquent  of  all  the  apostles,  St  Paul,  expresses,  when  he  is  put  to  plead 
his  cause  before  Festus  and  Agrippa,  because  the  one  had  long  been  a  judge  in 
his  nation,  and  the  other  was  expert  in  all  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews, 
the  same  gladness  possesses  the  town  of  Stirling,  and  with  them  the  whole  royal 
burghs,  that  they  are  to  plead  in  behalf  of  their  privileges  this  day,  before  your 
grace,  the  great  patron  and  conservator  of  them.*'  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that, 
in  this  case^  Lauder  is  pleading  for  the  exclusive  privileges  of  burghs,  and  in 
favour  of  monopolies.  He  opens  his  speech  with  a  sketch  of  the  arguments  of 
his  adversary,  on  which,  probably  with  a  wish  to  caricature  them,  he  has 
bestowed  an  amiable  liberality  of  doctrine,  which  Adam  Smith  could  not  have 
excelled,  and  told  many  politico-economical  truths,  which  few  liad  then  imagined. 
His  own  answers  to  the  principles  he  thus  beautifully  lays  down,  sound  harsh  and 
jarring  in  comparison,  although  they  were  far  more  accordant  to  the  principles 
of  the  time.  "  Do  not,"  he  says  with  considerable  tact,  ''  think  it  a  light 
matter  to  rob  the  royal  burghs  of  their  privileges,  which  are  become  their  pro- 
perty by  as  good  a  title  as  any  of  you  bruik  your  lands  and  estate.  By  what 
hand  ye  shall  communicate  these  liberties  (now  called  in  question,)  to  the 
defenders,  by  that  same  shall  ye  lop  off  the  royal  burghs  from  being  the  third 
estate  in  the  kingdom.  Remember  that  a  threefold  cord  ought  not  to  be  easily 
broken.  Consider  that  lamentable  confusion  may  follow  on  loosing  one  pin  of 
the  government ;  that  the  touching  such  a  fundamental  sacred  constitution 
may  unhinge  the  whole ;  that  government  is  like  a  sheaf  of  arrows  fast  bound, 
pull  out  one,  all  will  follow  and  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  how  terribly  dangerous 
such  an  innovation  may  be."  It  will  be  held  in  mind,  however,  that  each  coun- 
sel was  feed  for  the  principles  he  maintained,  and  that  the  genuine  opinions  of 
both  may  have  almost  united  in  **  a  happy  medium."  The  speech,  on  the  whole, 
is  full  of  classical  learning,  and  statistical  information,  and  cannot  fail  to 
convey  a  pleasing  idea  of  the  intelligence  and  talent  of  a  forensic  orator  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

*  Extending  from  p.  642,  to  679,  of  Brown's  Supplement,  where  It  is  styled  *'  Fountiiin- 
haU*8  Speech  for  the  PurBiiers." 
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Soon  after  this  period,  we  find  the  lubject  of  our  memoir  connected  with  one 
of  those  constitutional  acts  of  resistance,  for  which  the  bar  of  Scotland  has  only, 
in  a  very  few  instances,  been  celebrated.  It  is  well  known  to  those  acquainted 
with  Scottish  history,  that  a  private  litigation  betwixt  the  earls  of  Dtinftrm- 
line  and  Cailender  interested  the  feelings  or  cupidity  of  Lauderdale,  who  was 
determined  to  influence  the  decision  in  iaTOur  of  the  former,  by  swaying  the 
judges  through  his  personal  appearance  on  the  bench,  in  virtue  of  his  honorary  title 
of  **  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session."  The  aiikir  was  managed  by  having  the 
cause  prematurely  called  in  court,  in  defiance  of  statute ;  and,  a  decision  being 
come  to  in  &vour  of  the  pursuer,  GaUender  lodged  an  appeal  to  parliament,  a 
novel  procedure,  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  king  and  of  the  judges  to  stifle 
at  its  first  appearance.  There  are  few  who  will  not  acknowledge,  that  a  final 
appeal  of  litigated  cases  to  the  legislative  tribunal  of  the  country,  is,  if  not  a 
preventive,  at  least  a  check  to  the  consequences  of  influence  or  prejudice  in 
inferior  judicatories.  The  absence  of  such  a  principle,  and  the  decay  of  jury 
trial  in  Scotland,  had  both  originated  from  the  same  cause.  Parliament  was 
anciently  the  great  jury  of  the  nation,  and,  with  the  king  as  its  president,  the 
court  of  last  resort  in  all  litigations :  but  becoming,  from  the  nature  of  tbe  inle> 
rior  courts,  overburdened  with  judicial  business,  which  a  large  body  of  men  could 
not  easily  accomplish,  the  full  powers  of  parliament,  in  this  respect,  were 
bestowed  on  a  judicial  committee  called  the  Lords  Auditors,  from  which,  through 
a  gradation  of  changes,  was  formed  the  court  of  session,  which  thus,  by  its  origin, 
united  the  duties  of  the  jury,  the  law  court,  and  the  legislative  body  of  last 
resort.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  difficult  for  government  to  discover, 
that  a  measure  so  unpleasing  to  itself,  was  a  daring  innoTation  of  the  ''  consti- 
tution.*'  The  counsel  for  the  appellants,  Lockhart  and  Cunningham^  were 
desired  to  make  oath  regarding  their  share  in  this  af:t  of  insubordination,  and 
not  only  refusing,  but  maintaining  the  justice  of  appeals,  were  summarily  pro- 
hibited the  exercise  of  their  profession.  The  members  of  the  bar  united  to 
resent  the  insult  and  protect  their  rights,  and  fifty  advocates,  (probably  very 
nearly  the  whole  number  then  at  the  bar,)  of  whom  Lauder  was  <Hie,'  foUoned 
their  distinguished  brethren  to  retirement,  and  at  tlie  instance  of  Lauderdale, 
were"  banished  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh.  After  a  year's  exile,  they  were 
allowed  to  return,  having  managed  to  effect  a  compromise  with  the  court.  In 
another  appeal,  which  was  attempted  not  long  after,  the  appellant  was  per- 
suaded to  trust  to  the  effect  of  recalling  his  appeal ;  but  the  judges,  on  whom 
the  mixture  of  intimidation  and  flattery  appears  to  have  produced  little  eflect, 
adhered,  notwithstanding  an  implied  promise  to  the  contrary,  to  their  previous 
interlocutor.  ''  And  so,"  remarks  L«auder  in  reference  to  the  case,  **  he  was 
either  ill  or  well  served  for  his  complimenting  thein.  But  the  times  were  sudi 
that  no  rational  man  could  expect  a  reciifi(»tion  from  them  of  what  had  once, 
even  through  unawares,  escaped  them.  When  their  honour  wjm  once  engaged 
at  the  stake,  they  blushed  to  confess  what  is  incident  to  humanity  itself,  nam 
humanum  est  errareJ^  With  regard  to  his  own  sufferings  for  judicial  integrity,  he 
remarks,  "  I  have  few  or  no  observations  for  the  space  of  three  sessicms  and 
a  half,  viz.  from  June,  1674,  till  January,  1676,  in  regard  I  was  at  that  time 
debarred  from  any  employment,  with  many  other  lawyers,  on  the  account  we 
were  unclear  to  serve  under  the  strict  and  servile  ties  seemed  to  be  impoeed  on 
us  by  the  king's  letter,  discharging  any  to  quarrel  the  lords  of  session  their  aen- 

*  Mackenzie's  Memoira,  893,  where  Lauder,  among  othera.  subscribes  an  addreas  by  the 
debarred  advocates  to  the  priry  oouncil.*  Fur  a  Cirtlier  account  of  the  affair,  see  the  memoin 
of  Sir  G.  Lockhait,  and  Sir  G.  MHckenzic. 
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tences  of  injustice,  and  was  not  restored  till  January,  1676."  After  his  resto- 
ration to  his  powers,  his  col/ection  of  decisions  shows  Oiat  he  was  a  well  employed 
and  actire  counsdior. 

His  next  appearance  in  public  life,  is  at  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  earl  ot 
Argyle  in  1681,  for  a  treasonable  explanation  of  the  test,  for  whom  Lauder 
acted  as  counsel,  along  with  Lockhart  and  six  others.  The  vulgar  prejudice 
against  vindicating  a  person  accused  of  any  crime,  together  with  the  cautious 
Tigilanoe  of  the  crown,  trammelled  for  a  long  time  the  legitimate  powers  of  counsel 
iu  Scotland,  and  especially  in  cases  of  treason,  brought  their  duty  so  much  under 
the  arbitration  of  the  court,  that  a  practice  prevailed  by  which  it  was  considered 
illegal  to  defend  a  person  accused  of  such  a  crime,  without  the  permission  of 
government;  and  therefore  every  prudent  advocate  declined  interfering  till 
he  could  produce  a  royal  warrant  In  the  present  instance,  Argyle's  counsel 
had  prepiured  and  signed,  as  lawyers,  an  **  opinion  "  that  his  explanation  of 
the  test  was  a  legal  one.  The  consequence  of  this,  as  detailed  in  Lauder's  own 
words,  was,  that  '*  The  councell  named  a  committee  to  call  my  lord  Argyle's 
eight  advocates,  vis*..  Sir  George  Lockhart,  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Messieurs  Wal- 
ter Pringle,  David  Thoirs,  Patrick  Home,  John  Stewart,  James  Graham,  and 
myself,  for  subscribing  an  opinion  that  his  explanation  contained  nothing  trea- 
sonable in  it  We  were  examined  upon  oath  ;  and  it  was  called  a  new  practice 
to  sign  Opinions  with  us,  especially  in  criminall  cases  importing  treason,  and  a 
bad  ^teparative  ;  though  lawyers  should  not  be  prelimited  nor  overawed  freely 
to  plead  in  defence  of  their  clients ;  the  privy  council  having  authorized  us  to 
that  purpose.  Tho'  some  aimed  at  imprisoning  and  depriving  us,  yet,  after  we 
had  spoke  with  his  royal  hynes,  he  was  pleased  to  pass  it ;  tho*,  he  said,  if  any 
bad  use  were  made  of  our  signed  opinion,  by  spreading  it  abroad  in  Eng- 
land to  incense  them,  or  reproach  the  duke  or  the  judges,  he  could  not  but 
blame  us.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  Enghind,  and  Argyle*s  triall,  with 
another  piece,  called  a  Scotch  Mist  to  wet  ane  Englishman  to  the  Skin :  being 
sundry  animadversions  on  Argyle's  procefls." 

Although  his  political  pro<»eding8  do  not  seem  to  have  been  calculated  to 
bring  him  within  the  atmosphere  of  ootirt  favour,  he  early  received  the  dignity 
of  knighthood ;  at  what  precise  period  is  not  known,  but  apparently  previous 
to  the  year  1681.  Much  about  the  same  period,  or  some  years  afterwards,  he 
appears  to  have  acted  as  one  of  the  assessors  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  a  cir- 
eumstance  discoverable  from  his  remarking,  that  on  the 4ih  (^November,  1685, 
the  other  gentleman  who  held  that  office  was  removed,  from  some  cause  con- 
nected with  butgh  politics,  whil^  he  was  retained. 

In  1685,  Sir  John  Lauder  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Estates; 
»nd  for  more  than  twenty  years,*  until  the  treaty  of  union,  he  appears  from 
the  journals  of  the  house  to  have  performed  his  parliamentary  duties  with  ac- 
tivity and  seal.  He  was  returned  for  the  shire  of  Haddington  on  the  93rd  of 
April,  along  with  Sir  John  Wedderbom  of  Gosford.  His  election  was  disputed 
by  Sir  James  Hay  of  Simplom ;  and  the  committee  on  controverted  elections 
having  reported  that  the  votes  were  eqoaUy  divided,  a  new  election  was  pro- 
posed, when  one  of  the  voters  for  Sir  James  Hay  being  discovered  to  have  given 
his  vote  after  the  election  had  been  formally  terminated,  Sir  John  Lauder  was 
declared  the  sitting  member  by  a  majority  of  one.  Lauder  was  early  discovered 
in  his  legislatorial,  as  he  had  been  in  his  professional  capacity,  not  to  be  a  do- 

«  The  reoon)  shows  him  to  have  been  returned  of  the  foUowhig  dates:  83d  April,  1686; 
80tii  April,  1686;  3rd  September,  1690;  9th  May,  1896:  8th  September,  1696;  2l8t  Mav, 
1700;  fih  May,  1708;  ethJuly,  170*;  «8th  June,  1706;  SriOctober,  1706.— Jc«.  PaW.  votat 
viii,  ix,  X,  xi. 
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cile  and  obedient  supporter  of  the  measures  of  government  lo  the  fiisl  pariia- 
ment  which  he  attended ,  he  refused  to  vote  for  the  for&ulture  of  the  earl  of 
Melville,  who  had  fled  from  the  wrath  of  government  after  the  dieoovery  of 
the  Rye-house  plot ' 

He  was  a  zealous  friend  to  the  protestant  faith,  when  there  were  few  in  Scot- 
land who  risked  an  open  defence  of  the  religion  to  which  they  were  so  ardently 
attached.  The  government,  who  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  protection  oi 
protestantism  a  crime,  had  nevertheless  power  enough  to  harass  him.  "On 
May  Ist,  1686,'*  he  says,  "  Mr  James  Young,  son  to  Andrew  Young,  wrii»'  to 
the  signet,  is  apprehended  by  captain  Graham,  and  kept  in  the  court  of  guard, 
being  delated  as  a  copier  and  dispenser  of  a  paper,  containing  reasons  why  die 
parliament  should  not  consent  to  the  dispensing  wiUi  the  penal  laws  against  pa- 
pists, and  reflecting  in  the  end  on  such  protestants  as  had  apostatized !  and  for 
having  verses  against  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  and  bishop  of  Edlnburgb ;  and 
he  having  in  his  examination  named  John  Wilson  and  John  Nasmyth,  my  aer- 
vants,^  as  bringers  of  these  papers  to  his  chamber,  the  chancellor  signed  as 
order  to  captain  Graham  to  arrest  them,  apprehending  possibly  to  reach  myself 
for  libelling,  as  he  termed  it  But  they  having  named  their  authors  from  whom 
they  had  them,  were  liberated,  and  their  authors,  viz.  Mr  John  Ellis,  Robert 
Keill,  &&  were  cited." — **  My  two  servants,"  he  afierwards  says,  "  being  im- 
prisoned, and  I  threatened  therewith,  as  also  that  they  would  seize  upon  my 
papers,  and  search  if  they  contained  anything  ofTelisive  to  the  party  then  pre- 
vailing, I  was  necessitat  to  hide  the  manuscript,  and  many  others,  and  intermit 
my  historick  remarks  till  the  Revolution  in  the  end  of  1688,  after  which  I  be^ 
gaii  some  observes  of  our  meeting  of  estates  of  parliament  held  in  1690-93  and 
95,  and  other  occurrents  forreign  and  domestick,  briefly  summed  up,  and  drawin 
togither  yeirly,  (but  not  with  such  enlargemenu  as  I  have  used  heir,)  and  are  to 
be  found  up  and  downe  in  several  manuscripts  besyde  me,  to  be  reviewed  cum 
dab  it  oUum  Detu,^* 

When  James  made  his  welUlcnown  recommendation  to  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land to  rescind  the  penal  statutes  against  Roman  catholics,  Lauder  joined  in  the 
debate  on  the  appropriate  answer,  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  which,  according  to 
the  amount  of  his  charity,  the  reader  may  attribute  to  prudence,  or  liberality, 
or  both  united.  On  the  question,  what  term  the  parliament  should  bestow  on  those 
who  professed  the  Romish  faith,  '*  I  represented,"  says  he,  *'  that  there  was  no 
man  within  the  house  more  desirous  to  have  these  odious  marks  of  division 
buried,  and  that  we  might  all  be  united  under  the  general  name  of  Christian. 
It  is  true  the  names  under  which  they  were  known  in  our  law  were  the  designa- 
tions of  the  papistical  kirk,  heresy,  error,  superstition,  popish  idolatry,  and 
maintainors  of  the  cruel  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  though  it  was  not 
suitable  to  the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  parliament  to  give  them  a  title  implying 
as  if  they  were  tlie  true  church,  and  we  but  a  sect,  yet  I  wished  some  toft  ap- 
pellation,  with  the  least  offence,  might  be  fallen  on,  and  therefore  I  proposed 
it  might  run  thus,  those  commonly  calUd  Roman ,  Catholics  j  that  the  most 
part  of  our  divines  calls  ta  the  catholics,  and  so  Chamier  begins  his  Panstratia, 
*  Vertuntur  controversiae,  CathoUcos  inter  et  PapiMtasJ*  I'he  chancellor  called 
this  a  nicknaming  of  the  king,  and  proposed  it  might  run  in  general  tenm 
thus,  as  to  those  subjects  your  majesty  has  recommended  to  us,  &c."  The  mo- 
tion  of  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  that  they  should  be  simply  termed  **  Roman 
Catholics," — a  repetition  of  the  king^s  own  words— ivas  finally  carried.     But 

*  Act  Pari.,  ix.  Ap.  45. 
«  deTk  "^"^"^  "  **^*"^"  *■  invariably  used  by  Uuder.and  other  tow>eni  of  the  period  Cat 
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however  he  might  be  inclined  to  be  conciliatory  about  epithets,  Lauder  reaiited 
with  firmneit  the  ttrong  attempt  made  by  James  and  his  commissionery  the  earl 
of  Moray,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the .  parliament,  finally  to  abolish  the 
penalties  against  Roman  catholics.  In  his  manuscripts  are  preserved  seventeen 
closely  written  pages  of  matter  on  this  subject,  entitled  *'  A  Discourse  in 
defence,  whereof  part  was  spoken  in  the  parliament,  of  the  Penal  Laws 
against  Popery,  and  why  the  Toleration  Act  should  not  pass;  and  the  rest 
was  intended,  but  was  prevented  by  the  sudden  rising  of  the  parliament.^' 
Frequent  application,  often  in  the  most  contemptible  of  causes,  has  made 
the  arguments  contained  in  this  able  document  too  hackneyed  to  please  a 
modern  taste ;  an  impartial  posterity,  however,  will  reflect,  that  though  liberal 
feeling  has  often  been  disgusted  by  a  similar  discussion  of  a  question,  which  to 
this  day  bears  the  same  name,  the  supporters  of  the  penal  Uws  against  Roman 
catholics  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Seventh,  were  not  striking  against  freedom 
of  opinion ;  that  they  were  a  party  which  had  just  halted  from  a  battle  for  their 
own  privileges  and  liberties,  and  once  more  beheld  them  sternly  menaced; 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  dictate  to  the  consdences  of  an  oppressed  body  of 
men,  but  were  boldy  preserving  the  purity  of  their  own,  by  using  the  only  means 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  resuscitation  of  a  church  which  sat  in  judgment 
over  the  mind,  and  was  armed  with  a  sword  to  compel  obedience  to  its  dictates. 
*'  It  were,"  says  Lauder,  "  a  strange  excess  and  transport  of  Christian  lenity 
and  moderation,  to  abolish  our  laws  against  papists,  who,  by  the  principles  and 
practice  of  their  church,  may  show  no  favour  to  us  ;  but  will  turn  the  weapons 
we  arm  them  with  to  the  total  subversion  of  our  religion  :"  words  which  had  a 
meaning  when  a  bigoted  papal  monarch  sat  on  the  throne,  and  the  horrors  of 
a  high  commission  were  in  too  fresh  recollection ;  but  which  have  none  when 
used  towards  a  poor  and  powerless  body,  desiring  to  enjoy  their  own  religion 
in  peace. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  at  the  trial  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  in 
1686,  Sir  John  Lauder  and  other  two  counsel  were  employed  to  protest  for  the 
interest  of  the  duchess,  who  was  absolute  proprietriz  of  the  estate  enjoyed  by 
her  husband.  The  criminal  court  would  not  condescend  to  receive  a  protest  in 
a  matter  purely  civil ;  but  did  condescend  to  forfeit  the  property  of  the  duchess 
for  the  crime  of  her  husband.  It  was  afterwards,  however,  given  back  by  the 
king. 

We  pause  in  the  history  of  his  political  career,  to  record  a  few  domestic 
events  which  characterized  the  life  of  Sir  John  Lauder.  He  had  been  married 
on  the  Slst  January,  1669,  to  Janet  Ramsay,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay, 
lord  Abbotshall,  whose  father  was  the  celebrated  Andrew  Ramsay,  minister  of  the 
Grey-friars'  church.  This  lady,  after  bearing  him  eleven  children,  died  in  1686. 
Her  husband  has  thus  affectionately  noted  the  event,  "  S7  Februarii,  1686,  at 
night  happened  mart  charisnma  mem  conjugU  ndhi  amaritnma  ei  luciuosi*' 
gima  ;  so  there  is  little  to  the  10th  of  March,  I  not  having  come  abroad  till 
then.*'  On  the  margin  is  written  nota  non  obliviBcenda,  In  the  curious  fiimi- 
liar  memorials  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  we  find  frequent  instances  of  that 
warm  domestic  feeling  which  is  often  the  private  ornament  of  men  illustrious  for 
their  public  and  political  intrepidity.  To  any  disaster  in  his  numerous  family 
— ^for  he  had  seven  children  by  a  second  wife — we  sometimes  meet  such  simple 
allusions  as  the  following,  buried  among  the  legal  notanda,  or  the  political  events 
of  that  feverish  period:  "17  Decembris,  1695,  I  entered  on  the  bills;  and 
my  dear  child  Robert  dying  this  day,  the  observes  are  the  fewer,  in  respect  of 
my  absence  for  two  days,  and  my  other  aflairs,  which  diverted  my  constant  at- 
tention that  week."     Again,  **  91  July.  1696,  Tuesday :  my  dear  son  William 

Off.  S  T 
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ilyiiig  thii  day,  I  wu  ftb«ent  till  his  burial  was  6v»r.**     8ir  John  waa  a  < 
time  nuArried  oil  the  SOth  of  March,  1687,  to  MaHon  Aiid«riOii,  dau^ter  of  Ab- 
donob  of  BabAm,  who  aurtifvd  tafm. 

The  domeatSc  tranquillity  of  tbia  excellent  man  waa  long  lianaed  lyy  Ibe 
machinations  of  a  step^motfaer, — hli  Other's  third  wUb,  of  wheae  faetorodlte  pi«- 
eeedlngs  we  most  give  a  slight  sketch.  This  woman,  Margaret  Ramaay,  daa^b- 
ter  to  Qeorge  Ramsay  of  Iddington,  to  whom  Sir  John  Lander**  lather  vs 
united  in  1670,  at  the  ripe  age  of  86,  previdled  on  her  hosband  to  prooure  a 
baronet's  title,  which  he  obtained  in  July,  1688,  and  the  lady,  diowing  that  rim 
had  more  important  designs  than  the  gnttification  of  ibmale  nuiity,  managed,  by 
an  artifice  for  which*  parental  affection  can  acaroely  form  an  ezcuse,  to  g«t  the 
patent  directed  to  her  own  son  George,  and  the  other  heirs  male  of  her  body 
without  any  reference  to  the  diildren  of  the  previons  matriage. 

A  document  among  the  papers  of  Sir  John  Laiider,  being  a  draft  of  u  in- 
dictment, or  criminal  libel,  at  the  Instanot  of  the  lord  ad?ocate,  befoiB  the  priry 
council,  against  the  lady  and  her  rdatiops,  gives  us  his  own  aeooont  of  the 
transaction:  it  is  dated  1690,  and  commences  "Memonrndum  ibr  Sir  John 
Lauder,  to  raise  ane  llbell  at  priry  oounseU  at  the  instance  of  Sir  J.  D.  (Sv 
John  Dalrymple) ,  his  majesty's  advocate,  for  hta  majesty's  interest,  and  nf  Sir 
Jchn  Lauder,  Mr  William  and  Andrew  Landers,  his  brothen  germaa,  against 
Margaret  Ramsay,  drc"  Neither  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  nor  tile  old  ballad 
of  **  Lord  Randal  my  Son,**  gives  a  more  beau  ideal  picture  of  the  prooeedli^  of 
the  **  cruel  step-dame,*'  than  this  formidable  document  It  accuses  her  of  havii^ 
**  wearied  her  husband  by  her  excessive  impoitunity  and  ambition  to  procure 
and  accept  ane  knight  baronet's  patent ;"  that,  having  managed  throi^  her 
relations  to  direct  the  destination  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  the  old 
gentleman  immediately  sent  the  patent  to  Mr  Robert  Lauder  to  be  ahmd,  and 
Mr  Robert,  certainly  not  having  the  fear  of  what  are  awfully  termed  conae^foeiioea 
before  his  eyes,  proceeded  to  his  duty,  when  the  enraged  lady  **  with  sevend 
others  of  her  accomplices,  intending  by  force  to  have  taken  the  patent  from  hiai, 
threatened  to  see  his  heart's  blood  if  he  did  not  deliver  it  presently.*' 
Farther,  "  to  fright  her  husband  to  comply  with  her  unreasonable  and  onjiat  de- 
mands, she  threatened  that  she  would  starve  herwlf  if  that  patent  waa  not  taken 
to  her  son,  and  that  she  would  kill  herself  if  she  saw  any  of  the  oomplalnens 
come  near  the  house,  and  if  he  did  not  absolutely  discharge  them  his  presence ;" 
and  still  more  emphatically,  "  she  tore  the  clothes  off*  her  body,  and  the  hoods  off 
her  head,  and  sware  fearful  oaths,  that  she  would  drown  herself  and  her  diU* 
dren,  and  frequently  cursed  the  complainers,  and  defiuned  and  tradnced  Aesn 
in  all  places,  and  threatened  that  she  hoped  to  see  them  all  rooted  out,  they  and 
theit  posterity,  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  her  children  would  succeed  to  aH."* 
A  decree  appears  to  have  been  obtained  against  the  defenders  in  the  privy  coimdl; 
aiid  the  patent  being  reduced  in  the  dvil  court,  a  new  destination  was  obtained, 
by  which  Sir  J<An  Lauder  succeeded  to  the  fiimily  title  and  estates  en  the  deatt 
of  hisfiitherin  1699. 

.  *  Notwithstanding  her  ferocity,  this  woman  seems  to  have  managed  to  be  regretted  at  hsr 
death.  She  is  the  onlv  person  to  whom,  from  the  date  (April  18, 1713),  we  can  apply  a  piece 
of  doggrel.  **  In  obitum  pf»  ac  ^eneraiBBims  Domime  D.A.  Fountainhall,  KJcgtmam, 
ad  usum  et  captum  adolesoentuli  causdem  filli  Alexandri  Lauder,^  ex  industria  aooommoda- 
tum.    It  thus  elegantly  commences : 

An  ^uia  matrona  es,  generoso  stemmate  nata 

Fatorum  rfgido  numine,  sancta  cadis.'* 
Or  as  it  is  Englished, 

"  Fallen  by  the  dismal  stroke  of  hareher  fiite. 

Because  by  birth,  but  more  by  virtue  great 
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M^antimey  the  ReTolution  had  broti^t  him  a  relief  from  the  dangers  and  dii- 
ficultiet  of  oppositioDy  and  the  hope  of  preferment  and  influence.  He  wb9  ap- 
pointed a  lord  of  session,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  title  of  **  lord  Fountainhall,'' 
on  the  1st  NoTember,  1689.  On  the  37th  of  January  following,  he  was  also 
nominated  a  lord  of  justiciary.  In  1693,  Sir  John  Lauder  ivas  offered  the  lucrati?e 
and  influential  situation  of  lord  advocate ;  but  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  an  act 
characteristic  of  a  darker  age  and  a  bloodier  people^  h^  just  taken  place ;  the 
lukewarmness,  if  not  criminality  of  the  goremment,  formed  an  impediment,  and 
to  his  honour  be  it  mentioned,  he  would  not  accept  the  proffered  situation  except 
on  the  condition  of  being  allowed  to  prosecute  the  murderers.  At  the  time  when 
the  Scottish  parliament  found  it  necessary  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  property  of 
the  nation  invested  in  the  Darien  scheme,  it  was  proposed  that  the  parliament 
should  vote  an  address  to  the  king,  calling  on  him  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
Scotland,  and  protect  the  company.  The  more  determined  spirits  in  that  ex- 
asperated assembly  demanded  an  act  as  the  legitimate  procedure  of  an  inde- 
pendent body.  Among  these  was  Lauder.  The  address  was  carried  by  108  to 
84,  and  a  body  of  t))ose  who  voted  otherwise,  with  Hamilton  and  Lauder  at  their 
head,  recorded  their  dissent^  He  began  at  this  period  to  show  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  government  Along  with  Hamilton,  he  recorded  a  dissent  from 
the  motion  of  the  high  commissioner,  for  continuing  for  four  montlis  the  forces 
over  and  above  the  3000,  which  constituted  the  regular  establishment.'  He  at- 
tended parliament  during  the  tedious  discussion  of  the  several  articles  of  the 
union,  and  we  find  his  protest  frequently  recorded,  although  to  one  or  two  ar- 
ticles which  did  not  involve  the  principle  of  an  incorporating  union^  he  gave  his 
assent     In  the  final  vote,  his  name  is  recorded  among  the  noes. 

Soon  after  the  union,  on  the  appointment  of  circuits,  old  age  interfered  with 
lord  FountainhalVs  performance  of  all  his  laborious  duties,  and  after  some  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  royalty  to  lose  so  honest  a  servant,  he  resigned  his 
justiciary  gown,  and  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  gave  up  his  seat  in  the 
court  of  session.  This  good  and  useful  man  died  in  September,  1733,  leaving 
to  his  numerous  family  a  considerable  fortune,  chiefly  the  fruit  of  his  own  in* 
dustry.  On  a  character  which  has  already  spoken  for  itself  through  all  the  actions 
of  a  long  life,  we  need  not  dilate.  His  high  authority  as  a  rational  lawyer  is 
^9\l  known  to  the  profession.  His  industry  was  remarkable.  His  manuscripts, 
as  extant,  fill  ten  folio  and  three  quarto  volumes ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be* 
Ueve,  from  his  references,  that  several  were  lost 

In  1833,  was  published  *'  Chronological  Notes  of  Scottish  Affairs  from  1680 
till  1701,  being  chiefly  taken  from  the  Diary  of  lord  Fountainhall.*'  Unfor- 
tunately  Uiis  volume  is  not  taken  from  the  original  manuscript,  but  from  an 
abridged  compilation  by  a  Mr  Milne,  a  writer  in  Edinburgh  ;  a  fierce  Jacobite, 
who  has  disturbed  the  tranquil  observations  of  the  judge  with  his  own  fiery  ad- 
ditions, apparently  judging  that  his  cause  might  be  well  supported  by  making 
an  honest  adversary  tell  falsehoods  in  its  favour.  A  genuine  selection  from  the 
historical  manuscripts  of  lord  FountainhaU  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  our 
historical  literature. 

LAUOER,  WaLUM,  a  man  renowned  in  lite|rary  history,  for  having  turned 
superior  talents,  and  very  high  classical  acquirements,  to  an  attempt  to  defraud 
Milton  of  his  fame.  Of  the  period  of  his  birth,  which  has  escaped  the  patient 
investigation  of  Chalmers,  we  are  totally  ignorant  The  earlier  part  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  great  obscurity,  although  it  has  been  ascertained  from  his  own  re- 
marks— in  after  life  we  believe — that  he  was  connected,  and  not  very  distantly, 
with  the  respectable  family  of  Iiauder  of  FountainhaU.  He  received  all  his  edu- 
>  Act.  Pari.,  X.  269.  »  Act,  Pari,  x.  294. 
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caUon  In  Edinburghy  and  passed  througfa  the  uniTenity  with  oontidenhle  credit 
After  learing  college,  he  seents  to  have  immediately  resorted  to  teaching,  aa  a 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;  his  early  career  in  this  profession  was  for  mmm 
time  interrupted  by  an  accident,  which  must  have  materUlly  affected  his  futm 
Goune  of  life.  While  standing  near  a  party  engaged  in  the  game  of  golf,  osi 
Bruntsfield  Links,  near  Edinburgh,  a  ball  struck  him  on  the  knee ;  the  wouDd, 
which  cannot  haTO  been  Tery  serious,  festered  from  careless  treatment,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  amputation  of  his  leg.^  In  1734,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  professor  Watt,  then  in  bad  health,  to  teach  for  him  the  class  of 
Humanity,  or  Latin ;  and  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman  he  natnrally 
exerted  himself  to  procure  an  appointment  as  successor ;  but  though  he  had 
talents  to  teach,  he  had  not  sufficient  influence  to  be  appointed  a  professor.  We 
are,  however,  informed  that  on  this  occasion  the  professors  gratuitously  honoured 
him  with  **  a  testimonial  from  the  heads  of  the  university,  certifying  that  he  was 
a  fit  person  to  teadi  Humanity  in  any  school  or  college  whatever."'  Afler  this 
disappointment,  his  ambition  sunk  to  an  application  for  the  subordinate  situation 
of  keeper  to  the  university  library,  but  this  also  was  denied  him.  He  appean 
indeed  to  have  been  a  person  whose  disposition  and  character  produced  s 
general  dislike,  which  was  only  to  a  small  extent  balanced  by  his  talent  and 
high  scholarship.  **  He  was,*'  says  Chalmers,  with  diaiacteristic  magniloquence^ 
**  a  person  about  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  who  had  a  sallow  complexion,  large 
rolling  fiery  eyes,  a  stentorian  voice,  and  a  sanguine  temper ;"  and  Ruddiman 
has  left,  in  a  pamphlet  connected  with  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  a  manuscript 
note,  observing,  "  I  was  so  sensible  of  the  weakness  and  folly  of  that  man,  that 
I  shunned  his  company,  as  far  as  decently  I  could.*'  Ruddiman's  opinion,  how- 
ever, if  early  entertained,  did  not  prevent  him  from  forming  an  intimate  literary 
connexion  with  its  subject 

In  1738,  Lauder  printed  a  proposal  to  publish  by  subscription  "  A  GoUectioii 
of  Sacred  Poems,"  **  with  the  assistance  of  professor  Robert  Stewart,  professor 
John  Eer,  (professor  of  Greek  in  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  of  Latin  in  Edin- 
burgh), and  Mr  Thomas  Buddiroan.*'  The  promised  work  was  published  by 
Ruddiman  in  1739,  and  forms  the  two  well  known  volumes  called  **  Poetanim 
Sootorum  Mussb  Sacr».*''  What  assistance  Stewart  and  Ker  may  have  given  to 
this  work  appears  not  be  be  known ;  Ruddiman  provided  several  notes,  and 
three  poems.  This  work  was  creditable  both  to  Uie  scholar  and  typographer. 
It  contains  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  translation  of  the  Fsahns  and  the  Soog  of 
Solomon,  by  Arthur  Johnston,  and  similar  sacred  poems  of  merit,  by  Ker,  Adam- 
son,  and  Hog :  it  contains  likewise  a  reprint  of  £glisham*S  somewhat  ludicrous 
attempt  to  excel  Buchanan's  best  translated  Psalm,  the  U>4th,^  with  the  sarca»> 
tic  ''judicium"  of  Barclay  on  the  respective  meiiti  of  the  competitors,'  and 
several  minor  sacred  poems  by  Scottish  authors  are  dispersed  through  the  col- 
lection. The  classical  merit  of  these  elegant  poems,  has,  we  believe,  never  been 
disputed  by  those  who  showod  the  greatest  indignation  at  the  madiinations  of 
their  editor ;  nor  is  their  merit  less,  as  furnishing  us  with  much  biographical 
and  critical  information  on  the  Latin  literature  of  Scotland,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  a  well  written  life  of  Arthur  Johnston,   and  the  hyperbolical 

1  Chalmera's  Ruddiman,  146. 

s  Nichols's  Anecdotes,  ii.  136. 

'  Poetanim  Scutoram  Mussb  Sacra,  sive  quatuor  sacri  codicis  scriplorum,  Davidis  et  Sob- 
monis,  Jobi  et  Jeremiie,  Poetid  libri,  per  totidem  Soolos,  Arch.  Johnstonum,  et  J.  Kerrum, 
P.  Adamsonum,  et  G.  Hogsum,  Latino  carmine  redditi  :  quibus  ob  arguinenti  simiHtudi- 
nem,  obnectantur  alia  Scotoram  itidem  opuscula  srctr.     Edinb^  Ruddim :  1739. 

*  Ceitamen  cum  Georgio  Buchanano  pro  dignitate  Paraphraseos  Psalmi  dv. 

*  Bardai  Judicium  de  oertamine  EgHseniinii  cum  G.  Buchanano,  pro  dignitate  Pari^ 
phiaseos  Psalmi  civ. 
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pMdMt,  whidi  proved  io  detrimental  to  the  fame  of  that  poet  To  support  the 
fame  of  the  author  he  had  delighted  to  honour,  Lauder  afterwards  engaged  in 
the  literary  oontroveny,  about  the  oompantive  merits  of  Budianan  and  John- 
ston,  known  by  the  name  **  Bellum  Gnimmaticale."* 

In  1740,  tiie  general  assembly  recommended  the  Psalms  of  Johnston,  as  an 
useful  exercise  in  the  lower  dasses  of  the  grunmar  schools ;  but  Lauder  nerer 
realised  from  his  publication  the  permanent  annual  income  which  he  appears  to 
baye  expected,  **  because,'*  says  Chalmers,  '*  he  had  allowed  expectation  to  outrun 
probability."  In  1748,  Lauder  was' recommended  by  Mr  Patrick  Cuming,  pro- 
feswxr  of  church  history  in  the  uniTonity  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  celebrated  Colin 
Madaurin,  as  a  person  fitted  to  hold  the  rectorship  of  the  grammar  school  of  Dui^ 
dee,  which  had  been  offered  to  bis  coadjutor  Ruddiman  in  1710  ;  he  was  again, 
howoTer,  doomed  to  suffer  disappointment,  and  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  de- 
spair of  reaching  in  his  native  place  the  status  to  which  his  talents  entitled  him, 
he  appears  to  have  fled  to  London,  where  he  adopted  the  course  which  finally 
led  to  the  ruin  of  his  literary  reputation.  His  &rst  attempts  on  the  fame  of 
Milton  were  contained  in  letters  addressed  to  the  Gentleman's  Magaaine  in 
1747,  which  that  publication,  certainly  without  due  caution  regarding  charges 
so  silBpicious,  unreservedly  admitted  for  publication.  The  literary  world  indeed 
received  the  attacks  on  the  honesty  of  the  great  poet  with  singular  complacency, 
and  the  periodicals  contained  praises  of  the  acuteness  and  industry  of  Lauder, 
some  of  which  he  afterwards  ostentatiously  published.  The  first  person  who  at- 
tempted a  discovery  of  the  true  merit  of  the  attack,  was  the  Reverend  Mr 
Richardson,  author  of  Zoilomastix,  who,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1749,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magarine,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
fidsity  of  Lauder's  quotations  from  some  books  not  very  weU  known  even  to  the 
learned  world ;  particularly  insisting  that  the  passage  **  non  me  judioe,"  which 
Lander  had  **  extracted  "  firom  Grotius,  was  not  to  be  found  in  that  author,  and 
that  passages  said  to  be  from  Masenius  and  Staphorstius,  belonged  to  a  partial 
translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  by  Hog,  who  had  written  twenty  years 
subsequently  to  the  death  of  Milton.'  Although  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  arrogated  to  himself  the  praise  of  candour  for  admitting  the  strictures 
of  Lander,  yet  this  communication  was  not  published  until  the  forgeries  had 
been  detected  in  another  quarter,  on  the  ground  of  unwillingness  to  give  cur- 
rency to  so  grave  and  unescpected  a  charge,  without  full  examination. 

In  1750,  Lauder  having  brought  his  design  to  maturity,  publidied  his  **  Essay 
on  Milton's  use  and  imitation  of  the  modems,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,"  to  which 
he  prefixed  as  a  motto  the  very  appropriate  line  from  the  author  he  traduced, 
**  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.'*  The  reader  is  aware,  that  this 
book  consists  of  a  tissue  of  passages  from  obscura  authors,  from  which  it  is  main- 
tained that  Milton  surreptitiously  filched  the  materials  of  Paradise  Lost.  In  the 
list  are  two  of  the  critic's  own  countrymen,  Andrew  Ramsay .  and  Alexander 
Ross,  both  respectable  Latin  versifien  and  good  scholan,  but  neither  likely  to 
have  been  suspected  of  giving  much  aid  to  Milton  ;  in  the  introduction  of  the 
former  of  these,  the  critic  may  have  gratified  a  little  family  pride, — ^he  vras 
father-in-law  to  lord  Pountainhall,  and  consequently  a  connexion  or  rebtion  of 
the  author.     Had  the  author  confined  his  book  to  the  tradng  of  such  passages 

*  For  ftrther  information  on  this  mattei,  vide  tlie  Memoir  of  Arthur  Johnston  in  thb  ool- 
lectioR.  The  reader  may  remark  that  we  have  there  prsised  tiie  cfawical  aoqolrementi  of 
auditor  Benson  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Johnston  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his 
Psalms.  The  drcunutanoe  that  the  life  in  the  Mumd  Sacras  is  exactly  the  same,  leads  to  the 
eondusion  that  it  is  by  Lauder. 

'  Gent  Mag.,  xx.  535. 
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of  Milton,  as  aoddent  bas  panOWled  in  fiur  inforior  poaim,  |m  m^bt  ha«a  pro- 
duood  a  oiirioiM  diough  noli  vary  adilyii«  book :  and,  indoed,  he  baa  givwi  ua  a 
auffidenfc  number  of  snob  geoiUDe  paaaagea,  to  make  us  wondar  at  bia  indortry, 
and  admiie  the  ingenuity  with  which  be  has  adapted  them  to  the  worda  of  MiU 
ton  ;  but  when  be  produces  masses  of  matter,  the  literal  traoabitions  of  wfaiai 
exactly  coincide  with  the  poem  unequalled  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  wo 
•xpiwss  that  astonishment  at  the  audacity  of  the  author,  which  we  would  have 
felt  legaxding  the  conduct  of  Milton,  had  the  attempt  remained  undetected.  Aa 
he  spreads  a  deeper  train  of  focgery  and  fir»ud  round  the  memory  ef  his  mtin, 
the  author's  indignation  and  passion  increase,  and  from  the  simple  aocuiailon  of 
copying  a  few  ideas  and  sentences  from  otheta,  passion  and  prejudice  rouse  lum 
to  accuse  Milton  of  the  most  black  and  despicablo  designs,  in  such  terms  as 
these :  ''  I  cannot  omit  obserring  bore,  that  Milton's  oontriwince  of  teaching  his 
daughters  to  read,  but  to  read  only,  seToral  learned  languages,  plainly  pointo 
I  the  same  way,  as  Mr  Phillips'  lecieting  and  suppreming  the  bookf  to  whicb  his 
1  undo  was  most  obliged.  Milton  w^l  knew  the  loquacious  and  incontkienfc 
spirit  of  the  sex,  and  the  danger,  on  that  account,  of  entrusting  them  with  so 
important  a  secret  as  his  unbounded  pUigiarism :  bo,  therefore,  wisely  confined 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  words  and  pronunciation  only,  but  kept  the  aenie 
and  meaning  to  bimsel/."  It  Ib  generally  belie?ed  that  a  character  for  probity 
Is  so  dear  to  erery  man,  that  nothing  but  the  temptation  of  gain,  mingled  gen- 
orally  with  a  prospect  of  conceabnent,  will  prompt  a  man  to  diabonesty.  Here, 
however,  was  a  man  whose  object  could  not  be  gain,  courting  that  wbidi  depends 
more  than  any  other  acquisition  upon  probity  of  mind—- real  or  asnnned  &me ; 
and  doing  so  by  a  bold  act  of  duihonesty,  which  could  not  eicape  disooTory,  and 
which,  in  proportion  as  he  bad  traduced  others,  would  be  rerisitod  upon  himsell 
''  As  I  am  senBible,''  he  solemnly  says  at  the  conclusion,  **  this  will  be  deemed 
most  outrageous  usage  of  the  divine,  the  immortal  Milton,  the  prince  of  English 
poets,  and  the  incomparable  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  declare,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  a  strict  regard  to  ibuth  sdone,  and 
to  do  justice  to  those  aut^ion  whom  fliilton  has  so  liberally  gleaned,  without 
making  the  least  distant  -acknowledgment  to  whom  he  stood  indebted:  I 
declare,  I  say,  that  these  motiveSy  and  these  only,  have  induced  me  to  make 
this  attack  upon  the  reputation  and  memoay  of  a  person,  hitherto  universally 
applauded  and  admired  for  his  uncommon  poetical  genius  :  and  not  suy  di/ier- 
enoe  of  oounti*y,  or  of  sentiments  in  politiod  or  religious  matters,  as  some  weak 
and  ignorant  minds  may  imagine,  or  some  malicious  persons  may  be  disposed  to 
suggest"  The  violence  of  party  spirit  to  which  Lauder  here  alludes,  has  been 
alleged  as  a  partial  excuse,  or  rather  motive,  for  his  audacious  act :  but  it  may 
be  more  charitably,  if  not  more  naturally  presumed,  that  the  accidental  discovery 
of  a  few  of  the  puallel  paiiages  we  have  alluded  to  above,  had  prompted  him 
to  form  a  theory  of  universal  pbgiarism  on  the  part  of  Milton,  which  a  mor« 
than  ordinary  perverseneis  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  bis  own  mind  prompted 
him  rather  to  wj^rt  by  falsehood,  than  resign  ;  while,  as  he  aftenmrds  par- 
tially admitted,  spleen  and  disappointment  may  have  sufficiently  bladcened  his 
heart,  to  make  him  scruple  at  no  means  of  gaining  celebrity,  and  triumphing 
over  the  world  that  had  oppressed  him.  Add  to  this  the  angry  feelings  which 
may  have  been  roused,  and  the  real  injury  done  to  his  interest,  by  a  ludicitMis 
contrast  of  his  favourite  author  Johnston,  with  Milton,  in  that  passage  of  the 
Dunciad  which  is  levelled  at  the  literary  predilections  of  Benson : 

*'  On  two  unequal  crutches  propp'd  he  came ; 
Milton *a  on  this,  on  that  one  Johnston's  name.*' 
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There  U  no  crime  so  tererely  punished  by  the  world  as  injustice,  which  is 
al\Tiiys  repaid  by  a  repetition  of  itself :  hence  the  learned  world  which  applauded 
the  courage  and  ingenuity  of  Lauder^  on  the  appearance  of  a  ftill  and  explicit 
detection  of  his  crimes,  by  his  countryman  Dr  Douglas,^  were  seized  with  a 
confirmed  hatred  against  the  person  who  had  duped  them,  and  would  not  admit 
to  his  degraded  name,  the  talents  and  information  he  undoubtedly  possessed  and 
displayed.  Lauder  subscribed  a  confession,  addressed  to  Dr  Douglas,  explaining 
his  whole  conduct  to  have  been  caused  by  the  neglect  with  which  the  wovld  had 
looked  ou  his  previous  labours.  This  confession  is  said  to  have  i>een  dictated 
by  Dr  Johnson,  who  was  one  of  those  on  whom  Lauder  had  imposed,  or  rather 
of  those  who  chose  to  submit  to  be  imposed  on,  wliich  we  may  safely  trace, 
in  his  case,  to  the  grudge  he  never  ceased  to  bear  towaids  the  republican 
poet  The  connexion  of  Johnson  with  Laudex^s  work  is,  indeed,  some- 
what mysterious.  In  a  manuscript  note  on  the  margin  of  ardideacon 
Bladibume'k  remarks  on  the  life  of  Milton,  Johnson  has  said,  **  In  the  busi- 
ness of  Lauder  I  was  deceived,  partly  by  thinking  the  man  too  frantic  to  be 
fraudulent^'  But  others  have  dleged,  that  he  did  more  ihan  believe  the 
statements  of  Lauder,  and  even  gave  assistance  to  the  work.  I^  Lort  had  a 
volume  of  tracts  on  the  controversy,  in  which  he  wrote,  **  Dr  Samuel  Johnson 
has  been  heard  to  confess,  tliat  he  encouraged  Lauder  to  this  attack  upon  Milton, 
and  revised  his  pamphlet,  to  which  he  wrote  a  prefiiceand  postscript^  On  the  same 
subject  Dr  Douglas  remarks,  **  It  is  to  be  hoped,  nay,  it  is  e)q»ected,  that  the 
elegant  and  nervous  writer,  whose  judicious  sentiments,  and  inimitable  style 
point  out  the  author  of  Laudei's  preftoe  and  postscript,  will  no  longer  allow  one 
to  plume  himself  with  his  feathers,  who  appearedi  so  little  to  deserve  assistance  : 
an  assistance  which,  I  am  persuaded,  would  never  have  been  communicated,  had 
there  been  the  least  suspicion  of  those  facts  which  I  have  been  the  instrument 
of  conveying  to  the  world  in  these  sheets.**'*  Bosw^  repels  the  insinuation 
that  Johnson  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  body  of  the  work,  ossuring  us 
that  Douglas  did  not  wish  to  create  such  a  suspicion ;  while  he  acknowledges 
the  preface  and  postscript  to  have  been  the  work  of  his  hands.^^  Oti  a  first  peru- 
sal of  the  book,  we  were  indeed  struck  with  the  sonorous  eloquence  and  majesty 
of  the  commencement  and  termination,  when  compared  to  the  bareness  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  work,  and  a  slight  hhat  is  quite  sufficient  to  convince  us  of 
the  authorship.  The  postscript  contains  matter  much  at  variance  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  book,  and  had  it  been  the  work  of  Lander,  it  might  have  gone 
far  to  redeem,  at  least  the  soundness  of  his  ftearty  from  the  opprobrium  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  him.  It  called  for  the  admirers  of  Milton's  works,  t6 
join  in  a  subscription  to  the  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  who  then  lived  in  an 
obscure  comer  of  London,  in  age,  indigence,  and  skkness. 

Notwithstanding  his  penitence,  a  desire  to  traduce  the  fame  of  Milton  seems 
to  have  haunted  this  unhappy  man  like  an  evil  spirit  In  1754,  he  published 
**  The  grand  Impostor  detected,  or  Milton  detected  of  Forgery  against  king 
Charles  the  First**  An  answer  to  this  pamphlet  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1754,  supposed  to  l>e  horn  the  hand  of  Johnson.  After  this 
period,  Lauder  quitted  England,  and  for  some  time  Uught  a  school  in  Barba- 
doen     "  His  behaviour  there,**  says  Nichols,  **  was  mean  and  de^icable ;  and 

■  Milton  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism  brought  iig&Inst  him  by  Lauder ;  and 
Lauder  himself  convicted  of  several  tbmnes  and  gross  impositions  on  the  public,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Bath,  1751,  (by  Dr  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Salisbury.) 

*  N  ichors  Anecdotes,  IL  551. 
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u  Boswelfs  Johnson,  (broker's  ed  )  1. 191. 
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he  paned  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  unifenal  contempt  He  died  aome  iioM 
about  the  year  1771,  aa  my  late  friend  laaac  fieed  waa  infoAned  by  the  gentle- 
man who  lead  the  funeral  lerrice  over  him/'^  Chalmers  mentions  that  there 
was  published,  in  1764,  (probably  just  after  his  retreat  from  London,)  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  **  Furius :  or  a  modest  attempt  towards  a  History  of  the  Life  and 
surprising  exploits  of  the  fiunous  W.  L.,  critic  and  thief  ^catcher, ^  a  somewhat 
inappropriate  name  for  the  tiaduoer  of  Milton. 

LAW,  JoKv,  of  Laurisiony  comptroller-general  of  the  finances  of  France,  un- 
der the  regency  of  Orleans,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1671.  His  mother,  Jean  Campbell,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  nnmeroiia 
branches  of  the  ducal  houae  of  Argyle.  Hia  father,  William  Law,  waa  great- 
grandson  of  James  Law,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  aecond  son  of  James  Law 
of  Brunton  in  Fife.  William  Law  acquired  a  consideiable  fortune  by  his  prpN 
fession  as  a  goldsmith  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  purchased  the  two  estatea 
of  lauriaton  and  Randleston,  a  property  of  about  180  acres,  in  the  parish  of 
Cramond,  and  county  of  Edinburgh.  He  died  shortly  after  making  this  pur- 
chase, learing  an  only  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  then  fourteen 
yean  of  age. 

John  received  his  education  at  Edinburgh,  and  early  ennced  an  uncommon 
aptitude  for  the  more  abstnne  branches  of  study.  He  likewise  became  skilled 
in  games  of  dexterity  and  hanid,  and  acquired  an  enriable  reputation  in  the 
tennis-court,  a  phuse  of  amusement  then  much  frequented  by  young  men  of 
fashion  in  Scotland.  But  the  early  death  of  his  father  had  relieved  him  from 
many  salutary  restraints,  and  Beau  Law — as  he  was  commonly  called  by  his  com- 
panions—shortly after  reaching  majority,  found  his  afiairs  in  a  state  of  embar- 
iBsnnent,  from  which  they  were  only  extricated  by  the  kindneis  and  excellent 
management  of  his  mother,  who  having  obtained  a  disposition  of  the  fee  ef 
Lauriston  from  her  son,  paid  hu  debts,  relieved  the  estate  of  its  incumbrances, 
and  executed  an  entail  of  the  property. 

Law  waa  now  in  London,  where  his  penonal  accomplishments,  fascinating 
mannen,  and  devotion  to  gambling,  procured  him  admittance  into  some  of  the 
fhnrt  circles.  An  aflair  of  gallantry,  however,  with  another  dissolute  young  man, 
led  to  a  hostile  meeting,  in  which  Law  killed  his  antagonist  on  the  spot  After 
a  trial  before  the  king  and  queen*s  commissioners  in  the  Old  Bailey,  which 
lasted  three  days,  the  jury  found  the  aurvivor  in  this  duel  guilty  of  murder,  and 
sentence  of  death  waa  accordingly  passed  upon  him,  SOth  April,  1694.  On  a 
representation  of  the  case  to  the  crown,  Law  obtained  a  pardon ;  but  was 
detained  in  the  King'k  Bench,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal  against  this  extension 
of  royal  clemency  towards  him  having  been  lodged  by  a  brother  of  the  deceased. 
He  found  means,  however,  to  make  his  escape,  and  got  dear  off  to  the  con- 
tinent* 

Law  was  at  this  critical  period  of  his  life  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age.  His 
dissipation  had  not  destroyed  the  tone  of  his  mind,  nor  enfeebled  those  peculiar 
powers  which  had  so  early  developed  themselves  in  him.  He  visited  France, 
then  under  the  brilliant  administration  of  Colbert,  where  his  inquiries  were  par- 
ticuhurly  directed  to  the  state  of  the  public  finances,  and  the  mode  of  conduct- 

>  Aneodotss,  II.  1S7. 

*  On  this  occulon  the  fbUowing  sdvertisement  was  published  in  the  London  Ooastfe  of 
Monday,  7th  January,  1096:  «*Qiplain  John  Law,  a  Sootchnuui,  lately  a  prisoner  in  the 
King*u  Bench  for  murther,  aged  S6,  a  Yerv  tall,  black  lean  man,  Well-ahaped,  above  six  fbel 
high,  large  pock-holes  in  his  faoe,  big  high  nosed,  speaks  broad  and  loud,  made  his  escape 
from  the  said  prison.  Whoever  securee  him,  so  as  he  may  be  delivered  at  the  aaid  priaoo, 
shall  have  fifty  pounds  paid  immediately  by  the  Manhall  of  the  King's  Bench."  \Ve  may 
here  obsenre,  that  this  description  was  upon  the  whole  inaccurate,  andieaves  room  to  beiieva 
that  it  was  designed  mther  with  the  view  of  Adlitating  than  impediug  his  eso^. 
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log  banking  establishments.  From  France  he  proceeded  to  Holhind,  ivhera  the 
mercantile  system  of  those  wealthy  republicans,  who  had  succeeded  the  merchant 
princes  of  Venice  in  conducting  the  commerce  of  Europe,  presented  to  his  mind 
a  yast  and  most  interesting  subject  of  investigation.  Amsterdam  was  at  this 
period  the  most  important  commercial  city  in  Europe,  and  possessed  a  celebrated 
banking  establishment,  on  the  credit  of  which  her  citizens  had  been  enabled  to 
baffle  the  efforts  of  Louis  XIY.,  to  enslare  the  liberties  of  their  country ;  a  trea^ 
sury,  whose  coffers  seemed  inexhaustible,  and  the  whole  system  of  which  was  an 
enigma  to  the  political  economists  of  other  countries.  Law,  with  the  view  of 
penetrating  into  the  secret  springs  and  mechanism  of  this  wonderful  estabb'sb- 
roent,  took  up  his  residence  for  some  time  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  ostensibly 
officiated  as  secretary  to  the  British  resident 

About  the  year  1700»  he  returned  to  Scotland.  He  was  now  nearly  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  had  acquired  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of 
commercial  and  national  finances,  as  well  as  with  their  practical  details,  than 
perhaps  any  single  individual  in  Europe  possessed  at  this  time.  The  contrast 
which  Scotland  presented  to  those  commercial  countries  which  he  had  visited 
during  his  exile  now  struck  him  forcibly,  and  he  immediately  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  creating  that  capital  to  the  want  of  which  he  attributed  the  depressed 
state  of  Scottish  agriculture,  nunufacture,  and  commerce.  Law's  riews  were  not 
without  foundation ;  but  unfortunately,  he  stumbled  at  the  outset,  by  mistaking 
the  true  nature  of  capital  The  radical  delusion  under  which  he  laboured  from  the 
outset  to  the  dose  of  his  financial  career,  originated  in  the  idea  which  had  got  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  that  by  augmenting  the  circulating  medium  of  a  country  we 
proportionally  augment  its  capital  and  productive  energies.  Now,  money  is  not  al* 
ivays  convertible  into  capital,  that  is,  into  something  which  may  be  employed 
towards  further  production  ;  for  the  creation  of  exchimgeable  products  must,  in 
the  nature  of  thhigs,  precede  the  creation  of  a  general  medium  of  commerce,  and 
it  is  quite  erident,  that  if  we  double  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  with- 
out doubling  the  products  of  industry,  we  just  depreciate  the  currency  in  the 
degree  of  the  excess,  and  do  not  increase  the  resources  or  industry  of  a  country 
in  the  least  But  Law  conceived  that  to  her  overflow  of  money  alone  Holland 
owed  her  national  prosperity ;  and  he  calculated  that  the  increase  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  in  Scotland  would  be  absorbed  by  the  increase  of  industry,  and 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest  This  riew  he  developed 
in  a  publication  entitled  **  Proposals  and  Reasons  for  constituting  a  Council  of 
Trade,'*  dated  at  Edinburgh,  Slst  December,  1700,  and  published  at  Glasgow 
in  the  following  year;  and  in  a  second  and  more  important  work,  entiUed 
-'  Money  and  Trade  considered,  with  a  Proposal  for  supplying  the  nation  with 
Money,"  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1705. 

In  the  latter  woric,  Law  developed  hia  riews  of  banking  and  the  credit 
system.  He  proposed  to  supply  S<5otland  with  money  by  means  of  notes  to  be 
issued  by  certain  commissionen  appointed  by  parliament ;  which  notes  were  to 
be  given  out  to  all  who  demanded  them,  upon  the  security  of  land.  In  answer 
to  the  supposition,  that  they  might  be  depreciated  by  excess  or  quantity,  he  ob- 
served, that  '*  the  commissionen  giving  out  what  sums  are  demanded,  and  taking 
back  what  sums  are  oftred  to  be  returned,  this  paper-money  will  keep  the 
value,  and  there  will  always  be  as  much  money  as  there  is  occasion  or  employ- 
ment for,  and  no  more.''  Here  his  project  eridently  confounds  the  quantity  of 
good  security  in  the  country,  and  the  quantity  of  money  which  people  may  wish 
to  borrow  at  interest,  with  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  drculation,  so  as  to 
keep  paper-money  on  a  level  with  the  precious  metals,  and  the  currency  of  sur. 
rounding  countries, — a  mistake  which  has  prevailed  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 

111.  2  X  . 
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toot  in  our  aim  ISdim.  But  notwitlitUiiding  of  thii  capital  error,  Iaw  hm  ia 
tbe  latter  pabliaatioB  deiolopad  Um  prindplei  and  medianim  of  banking  in  aa 
aitoniahingly  abia  and  liuntnoua  mannor  for  the  period  at  whicb  he  wroie.  Tht 
OQuri  party,  and  the  a^uadraWilieaded  by  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  the  war^ptm  of 
Tweeddale,  entand  warmly  into  Law's  riewi ;  bot  parlianont  poaaod  s  reaolutien 
"  that  to  oitabliah  any  kind  of  papefwcndit,  io  aa  to  oblige  it  to  paai.  were  ae 
improper  oxpedioni  for  the  nation.'* 

Iaw  now  reaolfod  to  ofler  hii  lyitam  to  aome  of  tboee  eontinental  atatea  vboie 
finanoBs  had  been  ezhauited  by  the  wan  of  Louis  XIV. ,  and  in  wliidi  the  pzin- 
dplaa  of  credit  wore  imperfectly  undentood.  With  thia  new  he  went  to  Bnaaek, 
and  ham  that  city  prooeeded  to  Paris,  where  he  won  immense  aoma  at  play,  and 
introduced  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  young  duke  of  Qrle&na.  Tht 
Sooeession  war  was  at  this  moment  occupying  the  attention  of  the  French  court ; 
Chamillaiiy  unable  to  extricate  hinaelf  from  the  difficulties  of  hia  aituation  in 
any  other  nunner,  was  about  to  resign  his  functions  as  minister  of  finance ;  the 
moment  appeared  fhrourable  to  our  projector,  and  he  made  ofler  of  hia  serrica 
to  the  French  monardi.  But  the  leading  men  of  the  day  were  tetaBy  unable  to 
comprehend  the  plans  of  the  new  financier,  and  the  name  of  Hugiienol  was  ne 
passport  to  the  royal  Ikrour :  so  that  die  unexpected  result  of  thia  negotiatieo 
was  an  order  from  the  intendant  of  police  to  quit  Paris  in  twenty-four  hems 
as  a  stato-enemy.  Law  found  himself  in  a  similar  predicament  at  Genoa  and 
Turin,  but  not  before  he  had  pursued  his  usual  run  of  luck  at  the  gnnung^-taUm 
in  these  cities.  After  risiting  soforal  other  continental  cities,  in  all  of  which 
his  fhscinating  manner  procurad  him  admimion  to  the  fint  drdes,  our  adtvo. 
turer  found  himself  possessed  of  a  tangible  fortune  of  considerably  more  thsa 
£lO0,0OO,_the  fruits  of  his  skill  and  success  at  play.  The  death  of  Loaii 
XI v., — the  sueoenion  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  regency, — and  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  French  finances,  prompted  Law  to  preaeot  himaelf  oace 
more  to  the  attention  of  the  French  ministry. 

During  the  war  of  Suooemion — now  brought  to  a  dose — ^Demarett,  who  had 
lucoeeded  Chamillart  as  comptroller*genenil,  had  exhausted  every  possiUs 
means  of  raising  money ;  he  had  issued  promissory  notes  under  every  oomoeiTafals 
name  and  form, — PrameneM  de  la  eaisw  det  empnmfr,  BiUHM  <U  Ltgtmdfty 
BUleti  de  i*  extraordinaire  dee  guerree,  but  all  witliout  success ;  the  credit  of  the 
goremment  was  gone,  and  its  effeU  of  every  description  had  sunk  from  seventy 
to  eighty  per  cent  in  value.  In  this  extremity,  the  expedient  of  a  national 
bankruptcy  was  proposed  to  and  rejected  by  the  regent,  who  also  reftjaed  to 
give  a  forced  circulation  to  the  royal  billets,  but  appointed  a  oomndssloe 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  the  sUte-creditors.  The  conunissiosi  executed 
its  duties  with  great  ability ;  but  after  reducing  the  national  debt  to  ita  lowest 
possible  form,  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  amoonling  to 
80,000,000  of  livres,  or  about  one  half  of  the  revenue,  there  hardly  remained 
a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  or4inary  expenses  of  the  civil  govemnMnt,  and 
that  too,  after  having  had  reooune  to  a  measure  tantamount,  in  ita  efiecto  at 
least,  to  a  breach  of  fbith,  namely,  a  change  in  tlie  nominal  value  of  the  cur- 
rency. By  the  hitter  sd)eme,  the  government  foolishly  imagined  that  they  weoU 
pocket  900,000,000  of  livres,  but  the  sum  on  which  they  had  ealoulated,  only 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  Dutch  and  the  clandestine  raoney'4ealasBL  At  ttm 
critical  juncture.  Law  stepped  forward  in  the  fbll  confidence  of  being  yet  able 
to  rescue  the  government  from  bankruptcy,  by  the  establishment  (tf  a  well- 
regukted  paper-credit  His  fint  proposal  was  to  estoblish  a  national  hank,  ieto 
which  was  to  be  transforred  all  the  meUllic  currency  of  the  nation,  which  wa 
to  be  replnccd  by  banknotes     Law  regarded  the  whole  nation  aa  one  ginnd 
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banking-company,  and  hi8  reasoning  was  this : — If  a  bank  may  increase  tiie 
issue  of  its  notes  beyond  the  amonnt  of  its  funds  in  bullion,  without  risking  its 
solvency,  a  nation  may  also  do  the  same.  But  the  private  fortunes  of  the 
individuals  of  a  nation,  it  is  quite  erident,  can  never  be  held  as  security  for  the 
notes  which  the  sovereign  authority  may  choose  to  issue;  and  unless  such 
security  is  to  be  found  in  the  resources  of  the  government  itself,  it  is  equally  dear 
that  a  paper-currency  might  sink  in  the  ooune  of  a  few  months  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  below  the  value  of  the  predous  metals,  and  deprive  individuals  of 
half  or  the  whole  of  their  fortunes.  Law  seems  to  have  regarded  credit  as  every 
thing, — as  Intrinsic  worth, — as  specie  itself.  Still,  notwithstanding  this 
capital  delusion,  the  memoin  which  he  addressed  to  the  regent  on  the  subject, 
contain  many  just  observations  on  the  peculiar  facilities  sffMeA  to  trade  by  the 
existence  of  a  paper-currency :  though  they  tailed  to  remove  the  doubts  of  one 
sapient  objector,  who  thought  a  paper-cuirency  highly  dangerous,  on  account  of 
its  liability  to  being  cut  or  violently  destroyed !  The  council  of  finance,  how* 
ever,  rejected  this  scheme.  The  present  conjuncture,  they  thought,  was  not 
fiivourable  for  the  undertaking;  and  this  reason,  added  to  some  particular 
clauses  of  the  project,  determined  them  to  refuse  iL 

Law  next  proposed  a  private  bank  for  the  issue  of  notes,  the  funds  of  which 
should  be  furnished  entirely  from  his  own  fortune,  and  that  of  others  who  might 
be  willing  to  engage  with  him  in  the  speculation.  He  represented  the  diras* 
trous  consequences  which  had  resulted  from  a  fluctuating  ounreney,  the  eHormoiiS 
rate  at  which  discounts  were  efl^cted,  the  difficulties  in  the  exehange  between 
Paris  and  the  provinces,  and  the  general  want  of  an  incfeased  eumency ;  and 
succeeded  in  conrindng  the  regent  that  fifese  evils  might  be  obviated  by  the 
adoption  of  his  plans  even  in  theif'  limited  modification.  The  bank  ^fas  accor- 
dingly established  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  8nd  of  May,  1716.  Its 
capital  was  fixed  at  ISOa  shares  of  5000  iivres  each,  or  about  £300^000  ster^ 
ling.  The  notes  were  payable  at  sight  in  specie  of  the  same  weight  and  fineneis 
as  the  money  in  drculation  at  the  period  of  their  issue ;  and  hence  they  soon 
bore  a  premium  above  the  metallic  currency  itself,  which  had  been  subjected  to 
many  violent  alterations  since  1689.  The  good  faith  which  the  bank  observed 
in  its  proceedings, — the  patronage  which  it  received  from  the  regent, — and  Ae 
want  of  private  credit,  soon  procured  for  it  a  vast  run  of  business.  Had  Law 
confined  his  attention  to  this  single  establishment,  h^  woiM  j»tly  have  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  eenntry,  and  the  creator  of 
a  beautiful  system  of  commercial  finance ;  but  the  vastness  of  his  own  conceptions, 
his  boundless  ambition,  and  the  malimited  confidence  which  the  public  now 
reposed  in  him,  suggested  more  gigantic  enterprizes,  and  led  the  way  to  that 
highly  forced  and  unnatural  system  of  things  which  eventually  entailed  ruin  upon 
all  connected  with  it 

Law  had  always  entertained  the  idea  of  oniting  the  operations  of  banking  with 
those  of  connnerce.  Every  one  knows  thai  nothing  can  be  mere  hazardous  than 
such  an  attempt ;  for  the  credit  of  the  banker  cannot  be  made  to  rest  upon  the 
uncertain  guarantee  ef  commercial  specaktioiis.  But  the  French  had  yet  no 
accurate  ideas  on  this  subject.  Law's  oenfideoce  in  the  i«sources  of  his  own 
financial  genius  was  unbounded,  and  the  world  at  this  moment  exhibited  a 
theatre  of  tempting  enterprise  to  a  ooasprebensive  nriadw  The  Spaniards  had 
established  cokinies  around  the  gulf  of  Mexioe,-^tho  English  itere  m  poo- 
session  of  Carolina  and  Virginia,-*-«afd  the  French  held  the  vast  province  of 
Canada.  Although  the  coast  hmds  of  North  America  were  already  cdoniaed, 
European  enterprize  had  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  this  fertile 
cauntry ;  but  the  chevalier  de  LasaUo  had  dcsconded  the  Mississippi,  to  the  gulf 
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of  Mexico,  and,  taking  poMossion  of  the  country  through  which  he  paiaed  is 
the  name  of  the  French  monarch,  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Louiaiana.  A 
eelebnted  merchant  of  the  name  of  Crooat  had  obtained  the  pri?ilege  of  trading 
with  thia  newly  diicoTered  country,  and  had  attempted,  but  without  fucoeii,  to 
establish  a  colony  within  it  Law's  imagination,  howeyer,  was  fired  at  the 
boundless  field  of  ente^ise  which  he  conceived  was  here  presented ;  he  talked 
of  its  beauty,  of  its  fertility,  of  the  abundance  and  rarity  of  its  produce,  of  the 
richness  of  its  mines  outrivalling  those  of  Mexico  or  Peru, — and  in  the  month  of 
August,  1717,  within  fire  months  after  his  embarkation  in  the  scheme  of  the 
bank,  our  projector  had  placed  himself,  under  the  auspices  of  the  regent,  at  the 
head  of  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme,  or  West  Indian  company.  This  company 
was  invested  with  the  full  sovereignty  of  Louisiana,  on  condition  of  doing 
homage  for  the  investiture  to  the  king  of  France,  and  presenting  a  crown  of 
gold,  of  thirty  marcs,  to  each  new  monarch  of  the  French  empire  on  his  aoea»» 
sion  to  the  throne.  It  was  authorised  to  raise  troops,  to  fit  out  ships  of  war,  to 
construct  forts,  institute  tribunals,  explore  mines,  and  exercise  all  other  acts  of 
sovereignty.  The  king  made  a  present  to  the  company  of  the  vessels,  forts, 
and  settlements  which  had  been  constructed  by  Crozat,  and  gave  it  the  monopoly 
of  the  beaver  trade  with  Canada  for  twenty-five  yean.  In  December  following, 
the  capital  of  the  West  Indian  company  was  fixed  at  100,000,000  livres, 
divided  into  300,000  shares ;  and  the  billeU  d'  etat,  were  taken  at  their  full 
value  from  those  wishing  to  purchase  shares.  Government  paper  was  at  this 
moment  vastly  depreciated  on  account  of  the  irregular  payment  of  the  interest ; 
but  although  600  livres  nominal  value  in  the  public  funds  could  not  have  been 
sold  for  more  than  150  or  160  livx«s,  the  ^Uet9  d*  etat^  by  this  contrivance, 
soon  rose  to  par.  It  was  evident  that  these  fictitious  funds  could  not  form  stock 
for  commercial  enterprise ;  nevertheless,  the  advance,  of  the  government  debts  to 
a  rate  so  advantageous  to  the  holders,  increased  the  value  of  the  goveramenC 
securities  that  remained  in  circulation,  and  the  depreciated  paper  rose  to  full 
credit  with  the  astonished  public,  who  now  began  to  place  implicit  confidence  in 
Law's  schemes.  The  council  of  finance,  however,  looked  with  mistrust  on  these 
proceedings;  and  its  president,  the  dukede  Noailles  gave  in  his  resignation,  and 
was  replaced  by  d'  Argenson,  a  man  &r  less  skilled  in  matters  of  finance.  The 
jealousy  of  the  parliament,  too,  was  excited  by  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
Scottish  financier,  who  had  been  heard  imprudently  to  boast  that  he  would  ren- 
der the  court  independent  of  parliamentary  supplies.  By  an  aret  of  the  ISth 
of  August,  1717,  Uie  parliament  attempted  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  notes  of 
the  bank,  by  prohibiting  the  officers  of  the  revenue  from  taking  them  in  payment 
of  the  taxes ;  but  the  regent  interposed,  and  Law  was  allowed  to  continue  his 
operations.  He,  however,  encountered  another  formidable  rival  in  d'  Argenson, 
who  now  proposed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  four  brothers  Paris,  men  of  great 
wealth  and  influence  in  the  commercial  world,  to  form  a  company  which,  with 
a  capital  as  large  as  that  of  the  West  Indian  company,  should  advance  large 
sums  of  money  secured  on  the  farms,  posts,  and  other  branches  of  the  public 
revenue.  This  anti-system,  as  it  was  called,  soon  fell  to  pieces  for  want  of  the 
same  energetic  and  fearless  direction  which  characterised  the  schemes  of  its 
rivaL 

Law  now  prevailed  on  the  regent  to  take  the  bank  under  royal  guarantee, 
persuading  him  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  draw  into  it  the  whole  circulating 
specie  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  replace  it  by  the  same  amount  of  paper-money. 
The  notes  issued  by  the  royal  bank,  however,  did  not  promise,  as  those  of  Law's 
prii-ate  establishment  had  done,  to  pay  in  specie  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness 
as  the  specie  then  in  drculation,  but  merely  to  pay  in  silver  coin,     lliis  opened 
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«  door  for  all  the  fluctuatioiii  which  might  oocor  in  the  real  Talue  of  the  coin 
called  a  liTxe,  affecting  the  value  of  the  paper-money.  Law  was  made  director- 
general  of  the  royal  bank,  which,  in  a  few  months,  issued  1,000,000,000  oi 
linree  in  new  notes ;  '*  less,"  says  the  royal  aret,  "  not  being  sufficient  for  its 
various  operations :"  although  this  sum  was  more  than  all  the  banks  of  Europe 
could  circulate,  keeping  good  faith  with  their  creditors.  The  director-general 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  support  the  credit  of  such  an  enormous  issue,  and 
for  a  while  hesitated  between  the  plan  of  insensibly  transforming  bank-notes 
into  a  real  paper-money,  by  giving  the  latter  a  decided  advantage  over  specie, 
which  should  be  kept  constantly  fluctuating,  and  by  receiving  it  in  payment  of 
the  taxes ;  or  of  creating  a  new  and  apparently  lucrative  investment  for  this 
paper,  so  as  to  prevent  its  returning  upon  the  bank  to  be  exchanged  for  specie. 
The  latter  plan  appeared  at  last  the  preferable  one.  A  colossal  establishment 
was  projected  with  a  capital  equal  in  amount  to  the  public  debt  This  capital 
was  to  be  divided  into  shares,  which  the  regent  waste  buy  with  the  paper-money 
tliat  he  was  to  manu&cture ;  he-was  then  to  borrow  this  paper  anew  to  pay  the 
creditors  of  the  state  ;  and  then  by  selling  the  shares,  to  retire  the  paper>money, 
and  thus  transfer  the  creditors  of  the  state  to  the  company. 

Accordingly,  in  May,  1719,  the  East  India  company,  established  by  Riche- 
lieu, in  1664,  the  afikira  of  which  were  then  at  a  very  low  ebb,  was  incorporated 
with  that  of  die  West  Indies  ;  and  the  conjoined  companies  received  the  name 
of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  ''  with  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  to  trade 
in."  **  Moreover/*  says  the  edict  issued  on  this  occasion,  **  beside  the 
100,000,000  of  public  debts  already  subscribed  into  the  Western  Company's 
capital,  there  shall  be  a  new  subscription  of  50,000  shares  of  650  livres  each, 
payable  in  specie."  In  a  short  time,  the  newly  created  company  engaged,  by 
extending  its  capital  to  634,000  shares,  to  lend  the  king  the  immense  sum  of 
1,600,000,000,  at  three  per  cent  interest,  and  declared  itself  in  a  condition  to 
pay  a  dividend  of  300  livres  upon  each  share.  The  public  faith  being  yet 
unshaken,  the  shares  hereupon  rose  to  5000  livres;  and  when  the  king  began 
to  pay  oif  the  state-creditors  with  the  loan  now  procured,  many  not  knowing  how 
to  employ  their  capital,  a  new  competition  for  shares  in  the  great  company  arose, 
and  shares  actually  rose  in  consequence  to  10,000  livres.  The  slightest  considera- 
tion might  have  served  to  convince  any  cool  speculator,  that  the  company  had  come 
under  engagements  which,  in  no  circumstances,  however  prosperous,  it  could 
fulfil  How  was  it  possible  that  the  company  could  raise  annually  134,800,000 
livres  for  the  dividend  upon  634,000  shares  ?  Or,  supposing  it  able  to  make 
an  annual  dividend  of  300  livres  a  share,  still  the  rate  of  interest  being  at  this 
time  about  four  per  cent ,  the  shareholder  who  had  bought  in  at  10,000,  thus  lost 
one-half  of  the  revenue  he  might  otherwise  have  drawn  from  the  employment  of 
his  capital.  The  truth  is,  the  whole  scheme  was  designed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  relieving  the  state  from  its  debts  by  the  ruin  of  its  creditors  ;  but  the  immense 
fortunes  which  were  realized  by  stock-jobbing  at  the  very  outset  of  the  scheme, 
led  on  others  to  engage  in  the  same  speculation ;  splendid  fortunes  were  realized 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day ;  men  found  themselves  suddenly  exalted  as  if  by 
the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  from  the  lowest  stetion  in  life  to  the  command  of 
princely  fortunes ;  twelve  hundred  new  equipages  appeared  on  the  streets  of 
Paris  in  the  course  of  six  weeks ;  half  a  million  of  people  hastened  from  the 
country,  and  even  from  distant  kingdoms  to  procure  shares  in  the  India  com^ 
pany ;  and  happy  was  he  who  held  the  greatest  number  of  these  bubbles.  The 
negotiations  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  shares  were  at  first  carried  on  in  the  i 
Rue  Quincampoix,  where  fortunes  were  made  by  letting  lodgings  to  the  crowds 
who  hastened  thither  for  the  purpose  of  speculating  in  the  stocks.     The  murder 
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of  a  rich  stockFJobber,  omnmiUed  hive  on  Ui«  flSnd  of  Mweh,  1780,  by  a  youv 
Vlemish  nobleman,  oocasioDed  the  pvoicription  <4  that  stieet  aa  a  plaee  of  boii- 
nest,  and  the  tranalerence  of  the  etock-jobbing  to  the  Place  Yendome,  and 
finally  to  the  hotel  de  Soiifoni,  which  Law  it  eaid  to  have  purehaeed  from  tho 
prince  of  Garignan  for  the  enoraKNis  sum  of  1,400,000  liTres. 

Innumerable  aneodotee  are  on  record  of  the  extraordinary  Ticimitndee  of  for- 
tune which  took  pbwe  during  this  seaeon  of  Darrellous  excitemflnt ;  footmen 
atepped  from  the  back  to  the  iniide  of  carriagee ;  cookf  appeared  at  the  public 
placet  with  diamond  necklaoet ;  butlert  ttarted  their  berHnt ;  and  men  educated 
n  porerty  and  of  the  lowest  lank  tuddeaiy  exchanged  the  fomitore  and  utentilt 
of  their  apartmentt  for  the  richett  articlet  which  the  nphokAerer  and  dlTermaitli 
could  furnish.  Law  hiratelf,  now  arviTed  "  suroma  ad  fettigia  reiiim,**  thone 
super^minent  above  ail  the  other  attractiont  of  the  day ;  princet,  duket,  mar- 
thalt,  prelates,  flocked  to  his  leveet,  and  counted  themselves  foftunate  if  they 
could  obtain  a  tmile  from  the  great  dispenser  of  fortune's  faroon ;  peeresses  of 
France,  in  the  excess  of  their  adulatiens,  lavished  ccmiplimento  open  the  Scottish 
adrenturer  which  set  even  decency  at  defiance ;  his  dauglitei't  hand  was  tolkited 
by  princes ;  and  his  lady  bore  henelf  with  hauteiv  towards  the  dudiessee  of  the 
kingdom.  Land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  rose  to  eighty  or  a  hundred 
year's  purchase ;  the  ell  of  cloth  of  fifteen  lirres  sold  for  fifty  ;  cefiTee  rote  from 
fifty  sous  to  eighteen  llTies;  stock-jobbers  were  known  to  treat  their  gnests  to 
green  pease  at  a  hundred  pistoles  the  pint ;  erery  yard  of  rich  doth  or  velvet 
was  bought  up  for  the  clothing  of  the  new  Siive*  of  fortune  ;  and  the  value  of 
the  silver  plate  manufactured  in  the  course  of  three  months  for  supplying  the 
demands  of  the  French  capital  amounted  to  i&7,900,000 !  The  regent,  sharing 
in  the  general  delusion,  wished  to  place  the  wondeffal  foreigner  al  the  bead  of 
the  finances  of  the  kingdom ;  but  then,  in  addition  to  bis  being  an  alien,  he 
was  a  protestant  also  ;  so  1'  Abb^  de  Tendn  was  charged  with  the  important  doty 
of  his  conversion,  and  this  ecdetiattic  succeeded  so  well  in  the  task  assigned  to 
him,  that  on  the  5th  of  January,  17 SO,  all  obstacles  being  removed.  Law  was 
elevated  to  the  comptroUer-generalship  of  the  finances  of  France,  and  for  some 
time  after  his  elevation  to  the  premienbip,  governed  France  with  almost  absolute 
power.  Law's  fame  had  now  reached  its  acm^ ;  his  native  dty  of  Edinburgh 
hastened  to  transmit  to  her  illustrious  son  the  freedom  of  dtizenship  in  a  gold 
box  of  the  value  of  £300 ;  the  em4  of  Hay  re-published  some  of  his  works  with 
an  adulatory  prefrce ;  British  noblemen  disdained  not  to  pay  their  court  to  eo 
successful  an  adventurer ;  even  the  earl  of  Stair,  then  the  British  ambassador  at 
Paris,  trembled  at  the  idea  of  Law's  orerweening  influence  in  the  afl^aits  or 
France,  and  viewed  liis  boastful  speeches  in  so  serious  a  light,  as  to  deem  them 
matter  of  grave  communication  and  advice  to  his  government, — a  piece  ef  good 
faith  for  which  the  meritorious  and  discerning  minister  met  with  small  thanks. 

The  great  drama,  however,  which  Law  was  now  enacting  before  the  astonished 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  was  soon  to  shift ;  the  glittering  bubble  on  which  he  had 
fixed  the  eyes  and  expectations  of  all  France  waa  rapidly  attenuating  to  itr 
explosion  ;  the  charm  by  which  he  had  swayed  the  mind  q{  the  million  lay  not 
in  the  rod  of  the  magician,  but  in  the  implidt  fiuth  which  peoj^e  reposed  in  the 
skill  and  the  power  of  its  master, — and,  that  fakh  once  shaken,  the  game  of 
delusion  was  over. 

We  have  said  that  the  riiares  ef  the  India  company  had  risen  to  10,000 
livres  each  in  the  month  of  November,  1719.  So  long  as  they  kept  at  this 
elevation,  the  credit  ot  the  bank  remained  unshaken.  Its  notes  were  found  so 
very  convenient  in  conducting  the  rapid  negotiations  of  the  Kue  Quincarapoix, 
that  they  were  sought  after  with  avidity,  and  even  bore  a  premium  of  ten  per 
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cent  in  exehange  for  specie !  Notwiitutanding,  however,  of  the  boundleaf  deliw 
•ion  under  which  men  acted  at  this  moment,  it  could  not  eicape  the  eyei  of  the 
▼igiiant  financier,  that  a  conitant  and  enormous  drain  of  specie  was  going  on, 
eiUier  in  the  way  of  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  or  for  the  consumption  of 
the  jewellers  and  goldsmiths.  To  answer  the  large  orders  of  the  wealthy  Mis- 
•issippians,  and  to  guard  against  a  run  upon  ttie  biuik  in  these  circumstances,  the 
mastei^projector  had  again  recourse  to  forced  measures.  Edicts  were  issued 
ledaring  the  value  of  bank-notes  to  be  five  per  cent,  above  that  of  specie,  and 
forbidding  the  use  of  silver  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  exceeding  100  livres, 
or  of  gold  in  payments  exceeding  300  livres.  Law  thought  by  these  expedients 
to  confine  the  use  of  specie  to  small  transactions  alone,  while  those  of  any  mag- 
nitude could  still  be  conducted  by  the  fictitious  currency  which  he  had  called 
into  existence.  At  the  same  time,  to  give  a  firesh  impulse  to  the  stock-jobbing 
transactions,  which  had  experienced  a  perceptible  decline,  he  presented  himself 
personally  in  his  ministerlid  robes,  and  surrounded  by  a  number  of  the  nobility 
in  ttie  Rue  Quincampoix,  where  his  presence  instanUy  excited  a  lively  sensa- 
Kon ;  and  the  report  being  industriously  propagated  that  new  edicts  were  about 
|o  be  issued,  conferring  additional  privileges  on  the  great  company,  the  actions 
which  had  fidlen  to  19,000  livres,  rose  to  15,000.  Still  the  public  credi- 
Ion  hesitated  to  employ  the  notes  now  issuing  in  extinction  of  their  debts  in 
purchasing  India  stock ;  and  the  enormous  sum  of  1,000,000,000,  remained 
floating  in  the  form  of  bank  notes,  for  which  no  species  of  investment  could  be 
found. 

A  publication  issued  at  this  juncture  by  Law,  under  the  title  of  LMrt  a  un 
Crianeier,  fiiiled  to  satisfy  their  scruples,  and  actions  again  fell  to  13,000 
livres.  Meaowhilei  specie,  in  spite  of  successive  depreciations  effected  upon  it 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  minister  of  finance,  entuely  disappeared ;  still  the  govern- 
ment kept  issuing  notes  to  the  immense  amount  of  1,995,000,000,  between  the 
1st  of  January,  and  the  90th  of  Blay,  1790,  and  the  price  of  every  thing 
advanced  in  almost  hourly  progression.  On  the  1 1th  of  March,  a  second  letter 
from  the  minister  of  finance  appeared,  in  which  he  employed  the  most  ingenious 
sophistry  in  defence  of  the  exaggerated  ▼olue  at  which  the  paper-currency  was 
attempted  to  be  maintained.  The  choice  of  a  standard  value,  the  great  financier 
contended,  was  wholly  a  matter  of  opinion.  To  support  the  value  of  any  article 
in  the  opinion  of  the  community,  it  is  only  necessary  to  decline  selling  it  under 
a  certain  price.  Houses,  lauds,  and  other  articles  of  property,  have  a  certain 
value  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  just  because  some  people  desire  to  purchase 
them,  and  others  will  not  part  with  them ;  but  if  all  the  proprietors  of  houses 
and  land  were  willing  to  get  rid- of  their  property  at  one  and  the  same  time 
what  value  would  it  have  in  the  market  r  It  is  easy  to  answer  such  palpable 
sophistry  as  this.  Houses  and  lands  are  possessions  fit  for  certain  purposes 
which  men  require ;  it  is  their  fitness  which  constitutes  their  value ;  but  in  the 
case  of  those  shares  whose  value.  Law  contended,  ought  to  be  quite  as  real  .as 
that  of  any  other  artide  of  property,  it  is  most  evident  that  they  have  no  value, 
unless  the  profit  to  be  derived  Irom  commerce  in  them  be  not  proportioned 
to  the  prtoi  at  which  the  stock  was  purchased ;  from  the  moment,  in  &ct,  that 
they  oeoso  to  become  marketable  they  are  stripped  of  their  value.  A  system 
supported  by  such  desperate  reasoning  as  Law  had  here  reoourse  to,  must  have 
appeared  tottering  to  its  ftU  in  the  eyes  of  every  rational  man ;  the  public 
credit  of  France  waa  about  to  give  way ;  the  Atlantean  shoulders  on  which  it 
had  been  hitherto  supported,  could  no  longer  prop  the  mighty  burden.  Govern- 
ment at  last  perceived  that  too  great  an  extension  had  been  given  to  what  Law 
ealled  orerfil,  and  that  to  reestablish  the  value  of  paper,  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  diminifli  itf  amount  On  the  21  st  of  May,  the  death-blow  waft  given  to  the 
whole  gigantic  syBtem  of  our  Scottish  projector,  by  an  edict  which  announced 
that  a  progresftire  reduction  of  the  India  company*!  action,  and  of  bank-notei, 
was  to  take  place  from  that  day  till  the  1st  of  December,  when  it  wii 
declared  that  the  bank-notes  should  remain  fixed  at  one  half  of  their  present 
jvalue,  and  the  actions  at  four-ninths.  Law,  whose  influence  with  the  gorem- 
ment  was  now  rapidly  sinking,  or  rather  was  annihilated^  felt  himself  too  weak 
to  resist  this  measure,  and  actually  consented  to  announce  it  himself. 
The  public  eye  was  now  opened  in  one  instant  to  the  delusion  which  hsd 
been  practised  upon  it,  and  the  next  day  erery  one  was  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  his  paper-money  at  any  sacrifice.  The  oatastrophe,  though  ineritable  in  the 
nature  of  things,  was  hastened  by  the  artifices  of  the  cardinal  Dubois,  who  used 
erery  means  to  injure  Law  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  regent;  and  by  the  trritatioa 
of  the  finance-general,  and  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  regarded  the  foreiga 
projector  as  their  bitter  enemy.  The  united  efforts  of  such  a  powerful  party 
appear  to  hare  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  regent,  who,  in  a 
letter  of  lord  Stair's,  dated  ISth  March,  17S0,  is  represented  as  abusing  the 
comptroller  cruelly  to  his  face,  and  even  threatening  him  with  the  Baatile.  The 
same  authority  informs  us  that  the  minister  himself  was  at  this  period  reeling 
under  the  weight  of  that  complicated  and  stupendous  system  of  which  he  now 
found  himself  the  prime  support  and  moTer.  **  Iiaw*s  head  is  so  heated/'  he 
writes,  **  that  he  does  not  sleep  at  nights,  and  has  formal  fits  of  Irensy.  He 
gets  out  of  bed  almost  erery  night,  and  runs  stark-staring  mad  about  the  roooi 
making  a  terrible  noise, — sometimes  singing  and  dancing, — at  other  tunei 
swearing,  staring,  and  stamping,  quite  out  of  himself.  Some  nights  ago,  hii 
wife,  who  had  come  into  the  room  upon  the  noise  he  made,  was  forced  to  ring 
the  bell  for  people  to  come  to  her  assistance.  The  oflioer  of  Law*^  guard  wsi 
the  first  that  came,  and  found  Law  in  his  shurt,  who  had  set  two  chairs  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  was  dancing  round  them  quite  out  of  his  wits." 

The  consequences  of  this  rash  edict  were  frightftil;  the  goTemment  was 
upbraided  for  baring  been  the  fint  to  impeadi  that  credit  to  whidi  it  had  itself 
giren  original  existence,  and  charged  wiUi  the  design  to  rain  -the  fortunes  of 
the  citizens;  seditious  and  inflammatory  libels  were  posted  throughout  the 
streets ;  the  mob  assailed  the  hotels  of  Law  and  other  members  of  the  cabinet; 
and  eren  the  life  of  the  regent  himself  was  threatened.  In  this  emergency,  the 
parliament  assembled  on  the  97th  of  May,  and  terrified  at  the  consequences  of 
their  own  measures,  wera  about  to  petition  the  regent  to  reroke  the  unfortunate 
edict ;  but  while  yet  deliberating  with  this  purpose,  an  ofllcer  announced  to 
them  that  the  paper  had  been  restored  to  its  former  value,  by  a  new  pro- 
clamation. Howerer,  if  the  first  step  had  been  bad,  the  second  was  little  leu 
weak  and  unwary.  To  declare  that  the  actions  and  bllleU  had  resumed  their 
full  ralue,  was  doing  nothing  of  real  consequence  to  allay  the  ferment  of  the 
public  mind;  for  such  a  measure  was  founded  on  no  principle  which  could 
operate  in  the  slightest  degree  to  restore  to  paper-money  the  confidence  it  had 
lost ;  it  was  doing  nothing  to  recompense  those  who  had  already  auflbrsd  in- 
jury,  and  it  was  eflectually  securing  the  ruin  of  all  others  on  whom  the  value- 
less paper  could  now  be  fixed  as  a  legal  tender.  And  to  add  to  all  this  con- 
fusion and  distress,  the  repositories  of  the  bank  were  sealed  up  the  same  day, 
under  pretence  of  examining  the  books,  but  in  reality  to  prevent  the  spede  from 
being  paid  away  in  exchange  for  notes.  At  last,  after  the  first  moments  of 
alarm  and  outrage  were  over,  the  regent  ventured  to  tesome  these  expieoiioni  of 
confidence  towards  Law  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  withhold  from  hiai  fw 
a  time ;  he  received  hhn  in  his  own  box  at  the  opera,  and  gave  him  a  guard  to 
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protect  hit  hotel  from  the  inault  of  the  exagperated  populace.  The  infamout 
Duboiiy  who  had  enriched  himself  by  his  speculations  during  the  height  of  the 
Mississippi  madness,  now  united  with  Law  to  expel  Argenson  from  the  cabinet ; 
and  the  regent,  whose  character  though  intrepid  was  not  without  its  weak  points, 
was  persuaded  at  their  instigation,  to  take  the  seals  from  his  fiuthful  minister, 
and  bestow  them  upon  Agnesseau,  who  tamely  resumed  the  high  office,  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  by  the  very  men  to  whose  influence  he  now  beheld 
himself  indebted  for  his  second  eletation. 

Nothing  could  now  save  the  system  of  the  great  financier ;  his  billets  and  ac- 
tions were  for  ever  stripped  of  their  Taltie  in  the  eye  of  the  public ;  and  the  most 
expedient  measure  that  could  now  be  adopted  with  regard  to  them,  was  to  with- 
draw them  as  promptly  as  possible  from  circulation.  To  demolish  in  the  roost 
prudent  manner  the  fast  structure  reared  by  his  own  labour  was  now  the  high- 
est praise  to  which  Law  could  aspire.  By  a  series  of  arbitrary  financial  opera- 
tions, which  it  would  be  tedious  here  to  relate,  the  public  creditors  were  reduced 
to  the  utmost  distress,  the  national  debt  annihilated,  and  the  whole  afiairs 
of  the  kingdom  thrown  into  the  utmost  perplexity.  **  Thus  ended  ,**  to  use  the 
words  of  Voltaire,  **  that  astonishing  game  of  chance  played  by  an  unknown 
foreigner  against  a  whole  nation."  Its  original  success  stimulated  various  in- 
dividuals to  attempt  imitations  of  it, — among  which  the  most  iamous  was  the 
South  Sea  bubble  of  England,  which  entailed  disgrace  and  ruin  on  many  thou- 
sands of  families.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Law's  chaiacter  were  we  to 
view  him  as  the  sole  author  of  these  misfortunes :  his  views  were  liberal  beyond 
the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  he  had  unquestionably  the  real  com- 
mercial interests  of  his  adopted  foster-country  at  heart ;  he  did  not  proceed 
on  speculation  alone ;  on  the  contrary,  his  principles  were  to  a  certain  degree 
the  very  same  as  those  the  adoption  of  which  has  raised  Britain  to  her  present  com- 
mercial greatness,  and  given  an  impulse  to  trade  throughout  the  world,  such  as 
was  never  witnessed  in  the  transactions  of  ancient  nations.  His  error  lay  in 
over-estimating  the  strength  and  breadth  of  the  foundation  on  which  his  gigantic 
superstructure  rested.  Unquestionably  in  his  cooler  moments  he  never  contem- 
plated carrying  the  principle  of  public  credit  to  the  enormous  and  fatal  length 
to  which  he  was  afterwamls  driven  by  circumstances;  it  was  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  the  public  mind,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  gain  and  the  miracu- 
lous effbets  of  the  system  in  its  earliest  development, — ^the  enthusiasm  of  that 
mind,  transported  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation  and  forbearance,  by  a  first 
success  eclipsing  its  most  sanguine  expectations,  realizing  to  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals the  possession  of.  wealth  to  an  amount  beyond  all  that  they  had  ever 
conceived  in  imagination, — the  contagious  example  of-  the  first  fortunate  specu- 
lators intoxicated  with  success,  and  fired  to  the  most  extravagant  and  presump- 
tuous anticipations,  by  which  men  can  be  lured  into  acts  of  blinded  infatuation  or 
thoughtless  folly, — it  was  these  circumstances  we  say,  over  which  Law  had  neces- 
sarily little  control,  that  converted  his  projects  into  the  bane  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  at  first  calculated  to  serve  as  a  wholesome  antidote. 

Law  was  in  fact  more  intent  on  following  out  his  idea  than  aggrandising 
his  fortunes.  Riches,  influence,  honours,  were  showered  upon  him  in  the  neces- 
sity of  things ;  the  man  who  had  given  birth  to  the  wealth  of  a  whole  king- 
dom, whose  schemes  had  for  a  while  invested  all  who  entered  into  them  with 
imaginary  treasures, — by  whose  single  mind  the  workings  of  that  complicated 
engine  which  had  already  produced  sudi  daading  results  as  seemed  to  justify 
the  most  extravagant  anticipations  of  the  future,  were  comprehended  and  direct- 
ed,— must  have  risen  during  the  existence  of  that  national  delusion,  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  personal  wealth  and  influence,  and  might,  though  only  endowed  with 
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)  tithe  of  d»  fwillBft  wywity  of  L^w,  I 

i  a  fofteieirt  eoiBpetoiicy  at  IflMi  boyond  tlM  ponbili^  of 

\  mUA  did upmkihB  ttjnoglk dim  miiumiK  BalL*w,mi 
ollM,lalNiofodiiiidorillUitioiig«riMiiioDiy^^  lib  tlM  &bM  Fa 
iteio,  bo  bad  mated  a  aoMtoririMMO  power  bo  bad  not  at  fiiH  caknbtod, 
the  iiMMHiira  of  whaA  be  now  found  bo  coold  jaU  pneecribe, , 
tbe  refull  wilb  niiiglod  fediogi  of  bopo,  fear,  aaddietrart.  li  «aa  tbo  i 
rant  intarfoveoco  of  otfaon  with  his  owa  aqriteriov  procwM,  vbicb  fiaallj  de- 
tenained  tbo  fttel  diioctioD  of  tboee  oiioi|^  wbicb  be  bad  cdlod  iato  bei^, 
and  wbidi  bo  Dugbt  bavo  beeo  aUo,  if  Dol  to  icrtnin,  at  leait  to  dinct  IB  j 
and  loH  ruinoat  manner.  We  are  £nr  froai  profeirinf  omnnboi  tbe  ne 
apologieU  of  our  0Bterpriiin|r  oounlrynuui.  It  ma  nriniinal  in  bim  to  i 
of  renediee  of  iudi  a  doiperate  kind  at  Uhmo  to  wbicb  be  bad  reoouno  wbon  bia 
ayftomb^an  to  ftaggor  under  itefintrefuliione;  doubtlev  hie  toHptationn  wen 
UMtmgf  but,  invested  as  bo  WM  with  authority,  it  WM  in  bis  power  to  have  iw- 
sisted  tboffl,  and  adopted  a  less  eotpiricsl  mode  of  treatmenL  In  iatimitfiy  bis 
moral  duiacter,  it  does  not  appesr  to  us,  that  bis  renoundnf  protestantism,  lorier 
tbe  eircumttanoM  in  wbicb  bo  was  pbuaed,  ongfat  to  weigh  mudi  against  the  up- 
rigfatnem  o(  his  intentions.  Religion  was  with  him  a  matter  of  inferior  monmat^ 
In  his  prerions  life  be  bad  manifiBStod  no  symptoms  of  piety ;  an  otter  stiingw 
to  the  faith  and  power  of  the  gospel,  protestantism  was  superior  to  any  other 
itm  with  him,  just  in  as  £ur  as  it  &Tonred  his  worldly  policy.  Ho  belioved 
himself  possesMd  of  means  to  elevate  a  whole  nation  in  the  scale  of  wealth  and 
power,  with  all  their  attendant  benign  inlluoncee,  and  to  give  an  in^olsa  by 
amans  of  the  fortunee  of  France  to  the  destinies  of  the  human  yeries :  wmd  m  it 
to  be  supposed,  that  this  consideration,  thrown  into  the  balance,  sboold  not 
have  caused  that  scale  in  which  was  placed  a  mere  nominal  profession  of  a 
ieligion_4ho  truth  of  which  he  neither  knew  nor  rMpeGted--4o  kick  iha 
beam? 

Before  renming  the  thread  of  our  biography,  let  us  for  a  moment  ooaqmrs 
tbe  financial  cata^rophe  we  have  now  bMn  considering  with  that  of  the  assig- 
nats  of  reroiutionary  FranoBf  and  the  celsbmted  crisis  of  the  bank  of  Eng. 
land  in  1797 :  we  shall  discover  striking  points  of  resemhlanro  in  the  droum- 
stanoes  which  led  to  these  eventi,  and  diaw  from  their  comparison  a  lew 
important  tiuths.  Credit  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  future  vahw ;  It  is 
this  prospective  value  which  is  made  to  circulate  m  if  it  were  eristing  value,  in 
the  form  of  a  bank-note.  Law  founded  his  sdiomes  upmi  the  groat  basis  of 
credit,  which  again  he  proposed  to  create  by  the  profiti  arising  iiom  speonla- 
tion  in  the  shavm  of  his  India  company.  Tbe  finanden  of  revnlutionary  fiance 
wiibed  to  pay  the  national  debt  and  tbe  expenses  of  a  uniTorsal  war,  with  the 
national  fiuids ;  but  finding  it  imposuble  from  the  want  of  public  confidence,  or 
credit,  to  sell  these  funds,  they  anticipated  theu*  sale,  and  represented  their  sup- 
posed future  value  by  paper-money  called  OMtignais.  The  bank  of  England,  in 
retom  for  iti  loans  to  the  government,  supposed  the  existence  of  two  species  of 
value,  and  accepted  of  these  species  in  payment :  the  efiects  themselves;  namely, 
of  commerce,  and  the  securities  of  the  state;  the  former  a  certain  value,  and 
the  latter  neceisarily  fluctuating  with  the  political  aspect  of  tbe  times.  In  these 
three  cases,  we  perceive  three  species  of  doubtful  value ;  Law'fe  share  represented 
a  future,  but  speculative  and  very  uncertain  value ;  theamignatsropresented  cer- 
tain funds  wliich  might  ere  long  pan  from  under- the  hands  of  their  preient  ad- 
ministrators ;  and  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England  ropreiented  a  value  do- 
pending  upon  engagements,  regarding  the  ability  of  the  state  to  fulfil  which 
thero  existed  no  absolute  certainty.     Now  the  crisis  produced  by  the  fluctuation 
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«f  tlieie  thrat  tpeciei  of  credit  corretponded  to  the  dtfl^renoe  of  circumttanoei 
In  the  tlivee  cbmi.  The  ludden  dlsplaoement  of  an  enormous  sum  raised  the 
•hares  of  the  Knst  India  company  to  an  enormous  premium ;  but  a  rapidly  es- 
tablished credit  is  expoeed  to  an  equally  or  still  more  precipitous  decline  ;  for 
thai  tme  credit  which  is  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  leal  success,  must  neces- 
•arily  be  as  slow  in  its  growth  as  the  success  itself.  The  assignats  again  could 
not  experienoe  such  a  sudden  rise  in  Talue,  for  they  represented  a  certain  por- 
lion  of  land,  a  speoiee  of  value  least  of  all  exposed  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
impid  fluctuation.  In  proportion,  howerer,  as  the  public  confidence  in  the  per- 
manence of  the  administration  declined,  the  assignats  declined  in  value  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  they  dedined  in  value,  the  existing  government  was  compelled 
to  mpply  the  loss  of  ibnds  by  increasing  the  issue,  whidi  again  operated  to  de- 
pieeiate  its  paper  money.  The  notes  of  the  banic  of  England,  depending  on 
nneantile  oedil  or  tiie  real  security  of  responsible  Ainds,  as  well  as  on  govern- 
ment security,  were  only  slightly  affected  in  credit  by  the  political  aspect  of  the 
timesi  In  all  the  three  cases,  public  credit  was  attempted  to  be  supported  by 
forcible  measures,  the  injustice  of  which  was  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
•ospicion  which  attached  to  that  false  system  of  credit  which  they  were  designed 
to  support  Lnw  fixed  the  value  of  shares  in  notes,  and  thus  forced  a  cimila- 
tion  fat  the  latter.  The  French  revolutionary  government  punished  the  refusal 
•f  its  assignats,  at  their  nominal  value,  witii  death.  In  England  the  bank  was 
relieved  of  the  obligation  to  cash  its  notes  at  sigitt  Law  again  endeavours  to 
drive  specie  altogether  out  of  the  market,  and  render  paper  the  only  legal 
tender ;  the  revolutionists  fix  the  maximum  of  aU  exchange ;  and  the  bank  of 
England,  whose  security  was  less  questionable,  threw  itself  on  the  patriotism  of 
the  London  merchants,  who  relieved  it  from  its  embanrasnnent  by  agreeing  to  ao 
oept  of  its  notes  in  payment  from  their  debtors.  Thus  we  see,  IH,  that  every 
tyftem  of  public  credit  ought  to  represent  a  certain  real  value,  and  not  to  be 
founded  on  mere  anticipation  of  a  value  yet  to  be  created  ;  2ndly,  that  it  is  im- 
possible, by  fixed  measures,  to  sustain  an  arbitrary  vahie ;  and,  Srdly,  that  where 
teced  values  are  resorted  to,  they  are  rejected  by  all  who  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
ject them,  and  are  followed  by  the  ruin  of  those  who  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  reliise  them. 

Law,  at  Ms  last  interriew  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  is  reported  to  have  said : 
**  My  lord,  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  committed  great  faults ;  I  did  so  because 
I  am  a  man,  and  all  men  are  liable  to  err ;  but  I  declare  to  your  royal  high- 
ness thai  none  of  them  proceeded  from  knavery,  and  that  nothing  of  that  kind 
will  be  found  in  the  whole  course  of  my  conduct ;"  a  declaration  which  the  re- 
gent and  the  duke  of  Bouibon  bore  frank  testimony  to,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  snggested  the  expediency  of  his  learing  the  kingdom,  for  which  purpose 
they  ofiTered  to  supply  him  with  money,  his  whole  property  baring  been  confis- 
cated; bat  Mr  Law,  though  in  possession  of  only  800  louis  d*on,  the  wreck  of  a 
fortune  of  10,000,000  of  livres,  refused  to  receive  any  assistance  from  other 
ftinda  than  his  own,  and  on  the  39nd  of  December,  1790,  arrived  at  Brussels, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  governor  and  resident 
nobility.  Eariy  in  January,  17SI,  he  appeared  at  Venice,  under  the  name  of 
M.  du  Jardin,  where  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  conference  with  the  chevalier  de 
St  George,  and  the  famous  cardinal  Alberoni,  minister  of  Spain.  From  Venice 
he  travelled  through  Germany  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  an 
audience  witii  prince  Frederick.  During  his  residence  at  the  Danish  capital  he 
received  an  inritation  from  the  British  ministry  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
with  whkA  he  complied,  and  was  presented  on  his  arrival  to  George  I.  by  Sir 
John  Nonris,  the  admkal  of  the  Baltic  iquadroa.     On  the  38th  of  November  he 
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pleaded  at  the  bar  of  the  king's  bench  hit  majefty^a  pardon  for  the  murder  of 
Edtvard  Wilion,  and  waa  attended  on  this  occasion  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  ikm 
earl  of  I  lay,  and  8e?eral  other  friendi, 

Mr  Law's  re-appearance  in  Britain  excited  some  uneasy  feelings  on  the  put 
of  Tarious  senators.  The  earl  of  C!oningsby»  in  paiticolar,  moved  the  hoose  of 
lords  for  an  inquiry,  whether  Sir  John  Norria  had  orders  to  bring  orer  a  persoB 
of  his  dangerous  character.  The  affair,  howoTor,  was  huriied,  and  it  is  thougbl 
that  he  at  first  received  some  kind  of  pension  or  allowance  from  the  Brttiah 
goremment  Meanwhile,  he  maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with  the 
regent  of  France,  who  caused  his  official  salary  of  30,000  lines  per  annnna  to 
be  regularly  remitted  to  him,  and  held  several  ooosultationa  with  the  oouncU  re» 
specting  the  propriety  of  recalling  him.  The  sudden  death,  however,  of  the  v»-> 
gent,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  17dd,  was  a  iatal  blow  to  the  reviving  hopea  of 
the  ci-derant  minister  of  finance.  His  pension  ceased  to  be  remitted,  his  proo- 
pect  of  a  reversion  from  the  sale  of  his  property  in  France  was  annihilated,  his 
embarrassments  at  home  increased,  and  demands  were  made  upon  him  by  the  In* 
dia  company  to  the  enormous  amount  of  d0,336,375  livres.  On  the  S6th  of 
August,  1734,  we  find  him  addressing  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  firou 
London,  in  which  he  writes  : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  confusion  in  which  my  aflaiiv  have  become  involved, 
one  hour  will  suffice  to  put  your  highness  in  full  acquaintance  with  thesk  The 
subjoined  memoir  explains  by  what  means  I  purpose  to  fulfill  my  engagementa 
and  obtain  a  livelihood  for  mysel£  The  means  which  I  suggest  are  of  the  very 
simplest  nature.  It  is  likewise  the  interest  of  the  state  that  my  aftairs  should 
be  wound  up ;  fw  although  the  number  of  those  who  desire  my  return  ia  not 
groat,  their  confidence  in  me  is  considerable,  and  must  either  destroy  or  retard 
the  success  of  those  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  those  persons  to  whom 
the  king  has  been  pleased  to  intrust  the  management  of  the  finances.  If  my 
raatten  were  arranged,  madame  Law,  my  daughter,  my  brother,  and  his  family, 
would  return  to  England,  and  I  would  &x.  myself  here  in  such  a  manner  aM 
should  convince  ihe  public  that  I  entertained  no  intention  of  ever  again  setting 
foot  in  France. 

**  Those  who  have  set  themselves  to  oppose  me,  by  retarding  the  decision  in 
my  case,  have  acted  thus  upon  a  mistaken  principle  altogether,  and  against  their 
own  view  of  things ;  they  accuse  me  of  having  done  the  thing  which  they  would 
have  done  themselves  if  Uiey  had  been  in  my  place  ;  and  in  examining  into  my 
conduct  they  are  unintentionally  doing  me  a  great  honour.  There  are  fiiw, 
perhaps  no  instances,  of  a  stranger  having  acquired  the  unlimited  confidenoe  of 
a  prince,  and  realized  a  real  fortune  by  means  perfectly  honourable,  and  who 
yet  on  leaving  France  reserved  nothing  for  himself  and  his  fimiily,  not  even  the 
fortune  which  he  had  brought  into  the  country  with  him. 

**  Your  highness  knows  that  I  never  entertained  the  idea  of  making  my  escape 
from  France.  I  had  made  no  provision  for  this  purpose  when  it  was  announced 
to  me  that  the  regent  had  ordered  me  to  be  provided  with  passports ;  for  I  had 
indeed  at  one  time  thought  of  quitting  the  kingdom,  when  I  requested  his  royal 
highnem's  permission  to  resign  my  office ;  but  after  that  I  had  deliberated  upon 
the  reasons  which  the  prince  then  urged  against  my  taking  this  step,  I  renounced 
the  idea  altogether,  although  fully  aware  of  the  personal  danger  to  which  1 
would  expose  myself,  by  remaining  in  France  after  having  ceased  to  hold  office 
in  the  administration. 

"  I  have  said  that  my  enemies  have  advised  no  measures  opposed  even  to  their 
own  principles;  for  if  what  they  allege  had  been  true;  if  I  had  carried  a 
great  sum  of  money  with  me  out  of  the  kingdom, — it  would  surely  have  been  their 
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truMt  policy  to  have  induced  me  to  return  with  my  ton.  If  they  had  acted  di»> 
paasionately  in  this  matter,  they  would  have  afforded  me  erery  facility  in  arrang- 
ing my  affairs ;  and  it  ia  my  belief  that,  had  hia  highneM  the  duke  of  Orleans 
11  red,  I  would  have  been  invited  back  to  France.  A  short  time  before  the 
princess  death ,  he  was  pleased  to  express  his  approbation  of  my  conduct ;  to 
give  me  certain  marks  of  his  esteem  ;  he  was  satisfied  that  my  plans  would  have 
completely  succeeded,  if  the  juncture  of  extraordinary  circumstances  had  not 
compelled  others  te  interfere  with  them ;  he  felt  that  he  yet  required  my  assis- 
tance ;  he  asked  my  opinion  regarding  the  present  situation  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  he  yet  counted  on  my  aid  in  raising  France  to 
her  proper  elevation  and  weight  in  Europe.  These  are  &cts  with  which  I  am 
penuaded  your  highness  was  made  acquainted  by  the  prince  himself.'* 

The  late  !SL  Law  de  Lauriston  transmitted  to  Mr  Wood,  the  biographer  of  the 
Comptroller-General,  a  complete  copy  of  the  memorial  whidi  accompanied  this 
letter,  and  of  which  only  some  detailed  fragments  are  published  in  the  '*  (£uvrea 
de  J.  Law,"  Paris,  1790.     Mr  Wood  supplies  us  with  the  following  passage 
from  thu  document:  ''When  I  retired  to  Guermande,"  says  the  memorialist, 
*^  I  had  no  hopes  that  the  regent  would  have  permitted  me  to  leave  the  king- 
dom; I  had  given  over  all  thoughts  thereof  when  your  highness  sent  to  inform 
me  of  his  intention  to  accord  that  permission ;  and  the  next  day,  immediately 
on  receiving  the  passports,  I  set  ofll     Consider,  my  lord,  if  being  in  the  country, 
removed  from  any  paper  and  books,  it  were  in  my  power  to  put  in  order  affkin 
that  required  not  only  leisure,  but  also  .my  presence  in  Paris,  to  arrange 
properiy ;  and  if  it  is  not  a  piece  of  great  injustice  for  the  India  company  to 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  condition  to  which  I  was  reduced ;  and  of  the 
dishonest  conduct  of  clerks,  in  requiring  from  me  payment  of  aums  I  do  not  in 
fact  owe,  and  which,  even  though  I  had  been  owing,  were,  as  I  have  shown, 
expended  for  their  service,  and  payable  in  actions  or  notes,  of  which  effects  be* 
longing  to  me  they  at  that  time  had,  and  still  have,  on  their  books,  to  the 
amount  of  double  or  treble  the  sum  they  demand.    No,  my  lord,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  accuse  the  company  of  so  much  as  the  intention  to  injure  me.     That 
company  owes  its  birth  to  me.     For  them  I  have  sacrificed  every  thing,  even  my 
property  and  my  credit,  being  now  bankrupt,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in 
all  other  countries.     For  them  I  have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  my  children, 
whom  I  tenderly  love,  and  who  are  deserving  of  all  my  affections ;  these  chil* 
dren,  courted  by  the  most  considerable  families  in  France,  are  now  destitute  of 
fortune  and  of  establishments.     I  had  it  in  my  power  to  have  settled  my  daughters 
in  marriage  in  the  first  houses  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  England ;  but  I  refused 
ftll  offers  of  that  nature,  thinking  it  inconsistent  with  my  duty  to,  and  my  af- 
fection for,  the  state  in  whose  service  I  had  the  honour  to  be  engaged.     I  do 
not  assume  to  myself  any  merit  from  this  conduct,  and  I  never  so  much  as 
spoke  upon  the  subject  to  the  regent.     But  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  this 
mode  of  behaviour  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  idea  my  enemies  wish  ta. 
impute  to  me  ;  and  surely  all  Europe  ought  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  my  dis- 
interestedness, and  of  the  condition  to  which  I  am  reduced,  since  I  no  longer 
receive  any  proposals  of  marriage  for  my  children. 

"  My  lord,  I  conducted  myself  with  a  still  greater  degAe  of  delicacy :  for  I 
took  care  not  to  have  my  son  or  my  daughter  married  even  in  France,  although 
I  had  the  most  splendid  and  advantageous  offers  of  that  kind.  I  did  not  choose 
that  any  part  of  my  protection  should  be  owing  to  alliances;  but  that  it  should 
depend  solely  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  my  project." 

These  representations  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect ;  the  India  coniF* 
pany  refused  to  allow  him  credit  for  the  notes  and  actions  in  their  hands  belong- 
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ing  to  him,  while  Uiey  at  the  lame  time  iniiited  on  hit  makiDg  payment  in 
fpede  of  the  tumi  owing  to  them ;  the  gofernment,  with  equal  injustioey  oonfi*- 
cnted  hit  whole  property  in  France.  In  1795,  Mr  Law  bode  a  final  adieu  te 
Britain,  and  retired  to  Venice^  where  he  died  in  a  state  little  remored  from  in- 
digence, on  the  Slit  of  March,  17d9,  in  the  58th  year  of  hit  age.  He  lies 
buried  in  one  of  the  churchei  of  the  city,  where  a  monument  to  his  memory  is 
•till  to  be  seen. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
jecton  of  modern  times.  That  he  deoeiyed  himself  is,  we  think,  quite  evident 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct ;  that  he  should  hare  decelTed  othen  is  not 
wonderful,  if  we  consider  the  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lired,  the  ignorance  of  the  public  mind  respecting  the  great  principles  of  credit 
and  currency,  and  the  perMnal  advantages  and  experience  which  the  master-pro- 
jector possessed.  He  is  said  to  have  presented  an  uncommonly  engaging  exter- 
nal appearance.  **  On  peui,^  says  the  French  historian  of  his  system,  **  santjlat- 
ierie,  U  meUre  au  rang  det  hommt  les  mieux  faUs.^  In  Brunley's  Catalogue  of 
British  Portraits,  four  engravings  of  Law  are  noticed,  by  Anglois,  Hubert,  Des 
Rodiets,  and  Schmidt  The  best  portrait  of  him  was  a  crayon  portrait  by  Boa- 
alba  in  the  earl  of  Oxford's  gallery.  Of  his  moral  character  we  have  already 
spoken.  Lockhart  of  Camwath  relates  that,  even  before  he  left  Scotland,  he  was 
''  nicely  expert  in  all  manner  of  debaucheries." 

Law  never  composed  any  treatise ;  his  works  are  confined  to  memorials  and 
jaUficatory  statements,  or  explanations  of  his  riews  and  plans.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1790,  the  epoch  of  the  creation  of  the  assignats,  there  appeared 
at  Paris  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  **  GSuvres  de  J.  Law,  controlleur-general  des 
finances  de  Fnnoe,  sous  le  regent^'  This  work  was  ably  edited  by  3T. 
Senour,  and  is  in  high  estimation  in  France.  The  writings  relating  to  Law's 
system  are  very  numerous ;  Stewart,  Ganilh,  and  Storch,  have  all  commented 
with  ability  upon  his  measures ;  and  Dudos  and  Marmontel  have  composed  very 
interesting  msmnAn  of  the  projector  and  his  system.  In  general,  however,  all 
the  French  writers  of  the  18th  century  have  commented  with  great  severity  upon 
Law  add  his  proceedings.  Fourbonais  was  the  first  to  do  justice  to  this  great 
but  unfortunate  man.  Dutot^  in  his  *'  Reflexions  politiques  sur  le  commerce  et 
les  finances,**  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1738,  has  discussed  the  state  of  aflairs 
at  the  giring  way  of  the  system,  and  the  eflbct  of  the  famous  edicts  of  the  5th 
March  and  dlst  May,  with  great  sagacity ;  Duvemey*s  **  Histoire  du  Systeme  des 
finances,  sous  la  minority  de  Louis  XV.,  pendant  les  Ann^  1719  et  1790,**  is 
a  most  valuable  collection  of  edicts  and  state  papers  relative  to  French  finances, 
in  two  volumes.  Mr  John  Philip  Wood's  *'  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  John  Law  of 
Lauriston''  ^  is  the  best  account  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  British  public 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  his  fortunes. 

Law  married  lady  Catharine  KnoUys,  third  daughter  of  Nicholas,  difrd  eari 
of  Banbury,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  John  Law  of  Lauriston,  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Catharine,  who  married  her  first  cousin,  William  viscount  Wallingford, 
who  was  afkerwarda  called  to  the  house  of  peers  by  the  title  of  baron  Althorp. 
Lady  Wallingford  surrived  her  husband  more  than  half  a  century,  and  died  in 
Loindott  on  the  14th  of  October,  1790,  leering  no  issue.  Her  brother  succeeded 
his  lather  in  1789,  and  died  a  comet  of  the  regiment  of  Nassau  Friesland,  at 
Maestridit,  in  1734.  William  Law,  third  son  of  Jean  Campbell  of  Lauriston, 
Mceeeded  to  the  entail  on  the  extinction  of  the  issue  male  of  her  eldest  son. 
His  eldest  son  John,  rose  to  the  rank  of  commandant-general  and  president 
of  council  of  the  P^nch  settlement  In  India,  and  died  at  P^ris  about  1796 ; 
'  Kdinbui^h,  1824,  ISmo,  pp.  S3i. 
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■nd  on  tha  31it  of  Hay,  1808,  Fmnda  John  Willum  Law,  a  norafaant  in  Lo». 
don,  was  lenred  nearest  and  legitimate  heir  of  entail  and  proTision,  of  the  re* 
formed  religion,  of  his  fitther  John  Law,  and  entered  into  the  possession  of  tho 
estate  of  Lsuriston,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brotherSp  who  are  Roman 

catholics.     The  estate  now  belongs  to Allan,  Esq.  banker,  Edinburgh, 

who  has  enlarged  the  ancient  house  in  an  appropriate  style. 

LEI6HT0N,  RoBsar,  bishop  of  Donkeld,  and  remembered  as  the  most 
amiable  of  churahmen,  was  bom  in  1611,  and  desoended  from  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family,  who  were  long  in  possession  of  the  estate  called  Ulysha?en, 
in  Forfanhire.  Their  names  are  mentioned  in  seversl  parts  of  histinry,  and 
even  so  far  back  as  Dooms-day  Book.  In  1.434,  Dr  Henry  Leighton,  bishop  of 
Moray,  and  afterwards  of  Aberdeen,  was  deputed  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  negotiate  for  the  release  of  James  I.,  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  England. 
The  family  estate  of  Ulysharen  was  lost  to  the  house  of  Leighton  in  the  seren- 
teenth  century,  as  they  had  by  that  time  decayed  in  wealth  and  interest 

Dr  Alexander  Leighton,  £sther  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  educated  at 
St  Andrews,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  diTinity.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Leyden  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  and  so  iar  succeeded 
as  to  graduate  there.  The  Scottish  diurch  at  Utrecht  being  in  want  of  a  minis- 
ter, and  he  being,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  man  of  great  piety  and  learning, 
the  charge  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  accepted,  and  he  continued  to  officiate 
there  Amt  some  time ;  but  not  approving  of  the  holidays  observed  by  the  Dutch 
cfaorch,  and  having  some  diflerence  on  ttie  subject,  he  finally  resigned.  He  was 
there  styled  doctor  of  medicine  and  Scottish  minister.  We  shall  compress,  in 
the  shortest  limits  possible,  the  most  prominent  actions  of  this  man^s  eventful 
life,  as  his  name  is  conspicuous  in  history  firom  the  cruel  persecution  he  waa 
subject  ta 

On  his  arrival  in  London  from  Holland,  he  saw  with  grief  and  indignation 
that  the  presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  was  a  stem  defender,  was  likely  to 
be  subverted  in  Scotland,  through  the  policy  of  Charles  I.  and  his  ministers — 
and  being  a  man,  according  to  Burnet,  ^'  of  much  untempered  zeal,"  and  fond 
of  polemics,  he  published  several  tracts  against  episcopacy,  which  gave  gi«at 
offence  to  the  memben  of  that  religion.  He,  at  this  time,  intended  to  com- 
menoe  the  medical  profeasion  in  London  ;  but  the  College  of  Physicians  inter- 
dicted him  from  practice  within  seven  miles  of  the  city,  bm  a  person  they 
considered  disgraceful  to  their  profession ;  an  allegation  he  disputed  and 
disproved,  by  claiming  a  right,  in  rirtue  of  his  having  graduated  in  the  coll^ 
of  Leyden.  They  did  not  deny  his  being  a  clergyman ;  but  at  that  time  he 
had  no  liring.  He  soon  after  this  drew  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of 
that  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional  court,  the  star-chamber.  The  woric  for 
which  he  was  prosecuted,  according  to  Burnet,  is  entitled  ''  Zion's  Plea  againit 
Prelates ;"  the  name  of  the  author  and  printer  were  omitted,  and  instead  of  the 
date  of  publication,  the  following  words  were  added — "  Printed  the  year  and 
moneth  wherein  Rochelle  was  lost/' — evidently  intended  aM  a  stigma  for  that 
city  being  allowed  to  be  taken  by  the  French  catholics  from  the  protestants  in 
1628 ;  an  event  which  it  was  well  known  Charles  might  have  prevented,  if  he 
had  had  the  interests  of  protestantism  really  at  heart  There  was  also  prefixed  to 
this  work — which  it  appears  was  printed  in  Holland — a  hieroglyphical  vignette, 
seemingly  designed  to  recommend  the  subversion  of  prelacy.  This  is  described 
in  the  informations  by  Rush  worth,  ^^  as  a  most  seditious  scandal  upon  the  king, 
state,  and  kingdom,  wickedly  affinning  that  all  that  pan  us  spoil  us,  and  we  spoil 
all  that  rely  upon  us,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  blaok  pining  death  ef  the  teiished 
Rochelles,  to  the  number  o[  16,000  in  four  months ;  by  which  passages  he  did. 
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BO  much  as  bi  him  lay,  scaikUiI  his  majesty'i  person,  his  religious  wife,  and  juefe 
goyemment,  eppecially  ihe  reverend  bishops.*'  Soon  after  this  ofTennre  work 
\ras  put  into  circulation,  Dr  Leighton  was  arrested  by  a  warrant  from  the  high 
commission  court,  and  committed  to  Newgate,  where  he  was  confined  for  fifteen 
weeks  in  a  loathsome  cell  full  of  vermin,  without  a  bed  to  rest  upon,  and  open- 
ly exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather :  none  of  his  fiimily  or  frieotls 
were  permitted  to  see  him;  and  in  the  mean  time  his  house  was  forcibly 
entered,  and  not  only  his  books  and  papers,  but  every  article  of  furmture  car- 
ried away. 

The  cause  was  tried  on  the  4th  of  June,  1630.  The  defendant,  in  hia  an- 
swer, owned  the  writing  of  the  book,  but  denied  all  intention  of  evil,  his  end  being 
only  to  remonstrate  against  certain  grievances  in  church  and  state,  under  which 
the  people  suffered,  to  the  end  that  parliament  might  take  them  into  considera- 
tion, and  to  give  such  redress  as  might  be  for  the  honour  of  the  king,  the  quiet 
of  the  people,  and  the  peace  of  the  church.  Nevertheless,  the  court  adjudged 
unanimously,  that  for  this  ofience  the  doctor  should  be  committed  to  the  prison 
of  the  Fleet  for  life,  and  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  that  the  high  con- 
mission  should  degrade  him  from  his  ministry,  and  that  then  he  should  be 
brought  to  the  pillory  at  Westminster,  while  the  court  was  sitting,  and  be  whip* 
ped ;  after  whipping,  be  set  in  the  pillory  a  convenient  time,  and  have  one  of 
his  ears  cut  off,  and  one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and  be  branded  in  the  face  with  a 
double  S.  S.,  for  tower  of  sedition ;  that  then  he  should  be  carried  bade 
to  prison,  and  after  a  few  days,  be  pilloried  a  second  time  in  Cheapside,  and  be 
there  likewise  whipped,  and  have  the  other  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and  his  oAer 
ear  cut  off,  and  then  be  shut  up  in  close  prison  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;* 
a  sentence  only  to  be  compared  with  the  worst  acts  of  the  infernal  inquisition 
of  Spain.  Archbishop  Laud,  on  hearing  the  unfortunate  man  condemned,  pulled 
off  his  hat,  and  holding  up  his  hands^  gave  thanks  to  God  who  had  given  him 
the  victory  over  his  enemies.  This  barbarous  sentence  being  given  towards  the 
end  of  Trinity  term,  and  the  court  not  usually  sitting  after  tihe  term  unless  upon 
emergent  occasions,  and  it  requiring  some  time  in  the  ecdesiastical  court  in 
order  to  the  degradation  of  the  defendant,  it  was  Midiaelmas  following  before 
any  part  of  the  sentence  could  be  p^t  in  execution.  On  the  10th  of  November  he 
was  to  have  undeigone  the  punishment  awarded  to  him  ;  however,  the  night  be- 
fore he  contrived,  with  the  assistance  of  one  Liringslon  and  Anderson,  to  efled 
his  escape.  A  hue  and  cry  was  immediately  issued  by  order  of  the  privy 
council,  ordering  his  apprehension,  which  described  him  as  a  man  of  low  stature, 
ftiir  complexion,  high  forehead,  and  yellowish  beard,  about  fmrty  or  fifty  years 
of  age.  He  scarcely  was  at  large  one  week  when  he  was  seized  in  Bedfoi^hire, 
and  brought  back  to  the  Fleet  Rushworth,  in  his  Historical  Collections,  says, 
''  On  Friday,  the  sixteenth  of  November,  part  of  the  sentence  on  Dr  Leighton 
was  executed  upon  him  in  this  manner,  in  tfie  new  palace  at  Westminster.  He 
was  severely  whipped  before  he  was  put  in  the  pillory.  Being  set  in  the  pil- 
lory, he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  ofl;  one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  was  bnnded  on  the 
cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron  with  the  letters  S.  S.,  sower  of  sedition^  and  afterwards 
carried  back  again,  prisoner  to  the  Fleet,  to  be  kept  in  dose  custody.  And  on 
that  day  seven  night,  his  sores  upon  his  back,  ear,  nose,  and  fiioe,  not  being 
cured,  he  was  whipped  again  at  the  pillory  in  Cheapside,  and  there  had  the  re- 
mainder of  hii  sentence  executed  upon  him,  by  cutting  off  the  other  ear,  slitting 
the  other  side  of  the  nose,  and  branding  ihe  other  cheek."  His  unfortunate 
companions,  who  aided  him  to  escape,  were  also  brought  before  the  Star-Cham- 
ber,  and  out  of  respect  to  their  *'  penitency  "  they  were  only  fined  five  hundred 
pounds  eadi,  and  committed  to  the  Fleet  during  the  king's  pleasure. 
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*  In  that  vile  prisoD,  in  a  filthy^  dark,  and  unwholeiome  dungeon,  the  unhappy 
Leighton  was  incarcerated  for  upwards  of  eleven  years,  without  once  being  suf- 
fered to  breathe  in  the  open  air ;  and  when  at  length  released  from  his  misera- 
ble confinement,  he  could  neither  walk,  see,  nor  hear.  His  release  was  only  ef- 
fected when  the  sitting  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  changed  the  state  of  things 
in  England.  **  At  the  reading  of  his  petition  in  the  house  of  commons/*  says 
Brook,  **  giving  an  account  of  the  dreadful  barbarity  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  the  members  were  so  deeply  moved  and  affected,  that  they  could  not  bear 
to  hear  it  without  several  interruptions  with  floods  of  tears."  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  his  case,  and  the  result  was,  as  might  be  expected,  the  ex- 
posure of  one  of  the  most  unconstitutional  and  horrible  pieces  of  barbarity  that 
ever  stained  a  nation's  annals.  The  whole  proceedings  were  declared  illegal, 
and  revenedy  and  **  good  satisfaction  and  reparation  were  ordered  to  be  made  to 
him  for  his  great  sufferings  and  damages."  Six  thousand  pounds  were  voted  on 
his  account ;  but  it  is  very  uncertain  in  those  distracted  times  if  he  ever  re- 
ceived it. 

In  1643,  Lambeth  house  was  converted  into  a  prison,  and  he  was  made 
keeper  of  it,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  his  knowledge  of  the  medical  profession. 
He  did  not  survive  this  unworthy  appointment  long,  and  the  wonder  only  is, 
how  human  nature  could  have  borne  up  against  such  dreadful  inflictions  as  he 
had  endured. 

Robert  Lbiohtoet,  some  time  bishop  of  Dumblane,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  son  to  the  preceding,  and  the  proper  subject  of  this  memoir,  was, 
according  to  Pearson,  in  a  late  edition  of  his  works,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and 
leceived  his  education  at  that  university,  which  he  entered  as*  a  student  in  1627. 
From  his  earliest  years  he  was  conspicuous  for  exemplary  piety,  and  an  humble 
disposition  ;  with  talents  of  the  rarest  description,  and  a  happy  facility  of  ac- 
quiring' a  knowledge  of  languages.  He  was,  above  all,  fond  of  studying  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  was  profoundly  skilled  in  every  branch  of  theological  learning.  Two 
of  the  masters  at  that  time  in  the  university  whose  classes  he  attended,  namely 
Robert  Rankin,  professor  of  philosophy,  and  James  Fairley,  professor  of 
divinity,  were  strongly  in  fiivour  of  episcopacy ;  the  latter  having  afterwards  be- 
come bishop  of  Argyle.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  their  opinions,  being 
early  imbibed  by  Leighton,  continued  in  after-life  to  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  over  him.  This  may  in  a  great  degree  serve  to  explain  why  he  se- 
ceded from  the  presbyterian  churdi.  He  became  master  of  arts  in  1631,  and 
having  by  that  time  completed  his  course  of  academical  studies,  he  was  sent 
abroad  for  further  improvement,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Douay  in  France, 
where  some  of  his  relations  lived.  There  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  many  of 
the  best  educated  of  the  Roman  catholic  gentlemen  who  were  attending  the  col- 
lege, and  being  naturally  fond  of  exploring  every  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
where  he  found  men  of  worth  adhering  to  forms  of  religion  even  at  variance 
with  his  own,  he  loved  them  in  Christian  charity  for  the  virtue  they  possessed, 
and  thought  less  rigidly  of  their  doctrine.  While  in  France,  he  acquired  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  language,  which  he  spoke  with  all  the  fluency  of  the  most 
polished  native.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  he  passed  the  intermediate 
tec  years  from  the  time  he  went  to  Douay.  All  we  can  gather  with  certainty  is, 
that  in  1641,  on  his  return  from  the  continent,  and  immediately  after  the 
triumph  of  presbytery  in  Scotland,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  in  the  very 
year  of  his  fatliert  liberation  from  his  cruel  confinement,  settled  as  presbyterian 
minister  in  the  parish  of  Newbattle,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  There  he 
was  most  unremitting  in  the  sacred  duties  of  his  ofiice,  preaching  peace  and  good- 
will amongst  all  men,  carefully  avoiding  to  mix  or  interfere  Avith  the  distractions 
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of  that  ftormy  period,  when  the  pulpit  ww  made  the  vehide  of  politicBl  dft- 
putet.  It  being  the  custom  of  the  presbytery  to  inquira  of  the  brethren  twiee  a- 
year,  whether  they  had  preached  to  the  time^  ;  **  For  God's  nke/'  anaweied 
Leifhtoo»  "  when  all  my  brethren  preach  to  the  time9,  euifer  one  poor  priait  to 
preach  about  eiemily.^^  This  moderation  could  not  fail  to  give  o^noe:  Che 
fact  Is,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  their  sectarian  disputes  as  trivial  in  oomparisoB 
with  the  high  and  sacred  duties  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  perform  in  his 
holy  office.  He  seldom  or  never  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Presbytery,  but 
chose  rather  to  live  in  strict  retirement,  alive  only  to  the  care  of  his  own  pinriah, 
Uie  perfect  specimen  of  a  faithful  and  sealous  teacher.  Of  all  the  aooounts  of 
this  eminent  divine  there  is  none  so  strictly  correct  as  that  left  on  record  by  his 
friend  and  illustrious  contemporary,  bishop  Burnet,  which  we  shall  here  qnoto 
in  full,  as  we  are  persuaded  that  nothing  could  be  given,  either  so  entertain- 
ing or  so  full  of  information. 

*^  Robert,  eldest  son  of  Dr  Leighton,  was  bred  in  Scotland,  and  was  accounted 
a  saint  from  his  youth  up.  He  had  great  quickness  <^  parts,  a  lively  apprebennon, 
with  a  charming  rivacity  of  thought  and  expression.  He  had  the  greatest  ooofr- 
mand  of  the  purest  Liatin  I  ever  knew  in  any  man ;  he  was  master  of  both 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  compau  of  theological  leeming,  ddefiy 
in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  that  which  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  was 
possessed  with  the  highest  and  boldest  sense  of  divine  things  that  1  ever  saw  in 
any  man  ;  he  had  no  regard  for  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it,  by  a 
constant  low  diet,  that  was  like  a  perpetual  fast  He  had  both  a  contempt  ef 
wealth  and  reputation  :  he  seemed  to  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  poe- 
sible,  and  to  desi#e  that  all  other  persons  should  think  as  meanly  of  him  as  he 
did  himself.  He  bore  all  sorts  of  ill  usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  that  to<& 
pleasure  in  it  He  had  so  subdued  the  natural  heat  of  his  temper,  thatin  a  great 
variety  of  accidents,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  of  inthnate  conversatioo 
with  him,  I  never  observed  the  least  sign  of  passion  but  upon  one  ringle  oc- 
casion. He  brought  himself  into  so  composed  a  grarity  that  I  never  saw 
him  laugh,  and  but  seldom  smile  ;  and  he  kept  hioiself  in  sudi  a  constant  recol- 
lection, that  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  heard  him  say  one  idle  wonL 
There  was  a  risible  tendency  in  all  he  said  to  raise  his  own  mind,  and  those  he 
conversed  with  to  serious  reflections.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  medita- 
tion ;  and,  though  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict  and  ascetical,  yet  he 
had  nothing  of  the  souvness  of  temper  that  generally  possesses  men  of  that  sett 
He  was  the  freest  firom  superstition,  of  censuring  others,  or  of  imposing  his  owb 
methods  on  them,  possible ;  so  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  recommend  them  to 
others.  He  said  there  was  a  diversity  of  tempers,  and  every  man  was  to  watdi 
over  his  own,  and  to  turn  it  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  His  thoughts  were 
lively,  oft  out  of  the  way  and  surprising,  yet  just  and  genuine.  And  he  had 
laid  together,  in  his  memory,  the  greatest  treasure  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  ail 
the  ancient  sayings  of  the  heathens  9m  well  as  Christians,  that!  have  ever  known 
any  man  master  of,  and  he  used  them  in  the  adeptest  manner  possible.  He  had 
been  bred  up  with  the  greatest  aversion  possible  to  the  whole  frame  of  the 
church  of  England.  From  Scotland  his  &ther  sent  him  to  travel  He  spent 
some  years  in  France,  and  spoke  the  language  like  one  bom  there.  He  came 
afterwards  and  settled  in  Scotland,  and  had  the  presbyterian  ordination ;  but 
he  quickly  bore  through  the  prejudices  of  his  education.  His  preaching  had  a 
sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it  The  grace  and  grarity  of  his 
pronunciation  was  such,  that  few  heard  him  without  a  very  sensible  emotion ;  I 
am  sure  I  never  did.  His  style  was  rather  too  fine ;  but  there  was  a  majesty 
and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep  an  impression,  that  I  cannot  yet  forget  the 
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Mrmoni  I  hmrd  him  preach  thirty  yean  ago ;  and  yet  with  this  he  seemed  to 
look  on  himielf  ae  to  ordinary  a  preacher,  that  while  ho  had  the  cure,  he  waf 
ready  to  employ  all  otheiSy  and  when  be  wai  a  biihop  he  choio  to  preach  to 
•mall  auditorieoy  and  would  nOTor  giro  notice  before  hand.  He  had  indeed  a 
very  low  ToicOy  and  eo  could  not  be  heard  by  a  great  crowd.  He  aoon  came  to 
tee  into  the  folliei  of  the  presbyteriant,  and  to  dislike  their  covenant^  particular- 
ly their  imposing  it,  and  their  fury  against  all  who  differed  from  them.  He 
found  they  were  not  capable  of  Uurgo  thoughts ;  theirs  were  narrow  as  their 
tempen  wen  sour ;  so  he  grew  weary  of  mixing  with  them.  He  scarce  ever  went 
to  their  meetings,  and  lived  in  great  retirement,  minding  only  the  care  of  his 
own  parish  at  Newbattle,  near  Edinburgh.  Yet  all  the  opposition  that  he 
mado  to  them  was,  that  he  preached  up  a  vaore  exact  rule  of  life  than  seemed  to 
them  fsonsistont  with  human  nature ;  but  his  own  practice  did  outshine  his  doc- 
trine. 

**  In  the  year  1648,  ho  declared  himself  for  the  engagement  for  the  king. 
But  the  oarl  of  Lothian,  who  lived  in  his  parish,  had  so  high  an  esteem  for  him, 
that  he  persuaded  the  riolent  men  not  to  meddle  with  him,  though  he  gave 
oooMion  to  great  exception ;  for  when  some  of  his  parish  who  had  been  in  the 
engagement  were  ordered  to  make  public  profession  of  their  repentance  for  it, 
he  tdd  them,  they  had  been  in  an  expedition  in  which  he  believed  they  had 
neglected  their  duty  to  God,  and  had  been  guilty  of  injustioe  and  violence,  of 
drunkenness,  and  oUier  immoralities,  and  he  chaiged  them  to  repent  of  these 
serjouslyi  without  meddling  with  the  quarrel  or  the  grounds  of  that  war.  He 
entered  into  a  great  correspondence  with  many  of  the  episcopal  party,  and  with 
my  own  fiuher  in  particular,  and  did  wholly  separate  himself  from  the  presby- 
lerians.  At  last  he  left  them^  and  withdrew  from  his  cure,  for  he  could  not  do 
the  ihings  imposed  on  him  any  longer.  And  yet  he  hated  all  contention  so 
much,  that  he  chose  rather  to  leave  them  in  a  silent  manner,  than  to  engage  in 
any  disputes  with  them.  But  he  had  generally  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  of 
something  above  human  nature  in  him ;  so  the  mastership  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege fiiUing  vacant  some  time  after,  and  it  being  in  the  gift  of  the  city,  he^was 
prevailed  on  to  accept  it,  because  in  it  he  was  wholly  separated  from  idl  church 
matters.  He  continued  ten  years  in  that  post,  and  was  a  great  blessing  in  it ; 
for  he  talked  so  to  all  the  youth  of  any  capacity  or  distinction,  that  it  had  a 
great  effbct  upon  them.  He  preached  often  to  diera,  and  if  crowds  broke  in, 
which  they  were  apt  to  do,  he  would  have  gone  on  in  his  sermon  in  Latin,  with 
a  purity  and  life  that  chaimed  all  who  understood  it  Thus  he  had  lived  above 
twenty  years  in  Scotland,  in  the  highest  reputation  that  any  man  in  my  time 
ever  had  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  a  brother  well  known  at  court.  Sir  Elisha, 
who  was  very  like  him  in  face  and  in  the  vivacity,  of  his  parts ;  but  the  most 
unlike  him  in  all  other  things  that  can  be  imagined.  For  though  he  loved  to 
talk  of  great  sublimities  in  religion,  yet  he  was  a  very  immoral  man.  He  was 
a  pi^ist  of  a  form  of  his  own ;  but  he  had  changed  his  religion  to  raise  himself 
at  court,  far  he  was  at  that  time  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  was  very  in- 
timate with  lord  Aubigny,  a  brother  of  the  duke  of  Biohmond's,  who  had 
changed  his  religion,  and  was  a  priest,  and  had  probably  been  a  cardinal  if  he 
bad  lived  longer.  He  maintained  an  outward  decency,  and  had  more  learning 
and  better  notions  than  men  of  quality  who  enter  into  the  church  generally 
have.  Yet  he  was  a  very  vicious  roan ;  and  that  perhaps  made  him  the  more 
considered  by  the  king  [Charles  XL],  who  loved  and  trusted  him  to  a  high  degree. 
No  man  had  more  cradit  with  the  king ;  for  he  was  in  the  secret  as  to  his  re- 
ligion, and  was  more  trusted  with  the  whole  designs  that  were  then  managed  in 
order  to  establish  it,  than  any  man  whatsoever.     Sir  Elisha  brought  his  brother 
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and  him  acquainted ;  for  Leighton  loved  to  know  men  in  all  the  varielies  of 
religion.  In  the  vacation  time  he  made  excursions,  and  came  often  lo  London, 
where  he  observed  all  the  eminent  men  in  Cromwell's  court,  and  in  the  sevevml 
parties  then  about  the  city  of  London ;  but  he  told  me  that  they  were  men  of 
unquiet  and  meddling  tempers ;  and  that  their  discourses  were  very  dry  and  un- 
savoury, full  of  airy  cant  or  of  bombast  swellings.  8ometimes.be  went  over  to 
Flanders  to  see  what  he  could  find  in  the  several  orders  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
There  he  found  some  of  Jansenius's  followers,  who  seemed  to  be  men  of  ex- 
traordinary tempers,  and  studied  to  bring  things,  if  possible,  to  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages ;  on  which  all  his  thoughts  were  mudi  set  He 
-  thought  controversies  had  been  too  much  insisted  upon,  and  had  been  carried  too 
far.  His  brother,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  the  raising  himself  at  court, 
fancied  that  his  being  made  a  bishop  might  render  himself  more  considerable ; 
so  he  possessed  lord  Aubigny  with  such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  be  made  the 
king  apprehend  that  a  man  of  his  piety  and  his  notions,  (and  his  not  being  mar- 
ried was  not  forgot,)  might  contribute  to  carry  on  their  designs.  He  ftnded 
ftudi  a  monastic  man,  who  had  a  great  stretch  of  thought  and  so  many  other 
eminent  qualities,  would  be  a  mean  at  least  to  prepare  the  nation  for  popery,  if 
he  did  not  directly  come  over  to  them,  for  his  brother  did  not  stick  to  say,  he 
was  sure  that  lay  at  the  root  with  him.  So  the  king  named  him  of  his  own 
proper  motion,  which  gave  all  those  who  began  to  suspect  the  king  himself 
great  jealousies  of  him.  Leighton  was  averse  to  this  promotion  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. His  brother  had  great  power  over  him,  for  he  took  care  to  hide  his  vices 
from  him,  and  to  make  before  him  a  show  of  piety.  He  seemed  to  be  a  papist 
rather  in  name  and  show  than  in  reality,  of  which  I  will  set  down  one  instance 
that  was  then  much  talked  of.  Some  of  the  church  of  England  loved  to  mag- 
nify the  sacrament  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  affirming  the  real  presence, 
only  blaming  the  church  of  Rome  for  defining  the  manner  of  it,  saying  Qirist 
was  present  in  the  most  inconceivable  manner.  This  was  so  much  the  mode  that 
the  king  and  all  the  court  went  into  it ;  so  the  king,  upon  some  raiUeary  about 
transubstantiation,  asked  Sir  Elisha  if  he  believed  it.  He  answered  he  could 
not  well  tell,  but  he  was  sure  the  church  of  England  believed  it;  and  whea  the 
king  seemed  amaeed  at  that,  he  replied,  do  you  not  believe  that  Christ  it 
present  in  the  most  inconceivable  manner,  which  the  king  granted.  Then  said 
he,  that  is  just  transubstantiation,  the  most  inconceivable  thing  that  was  ever  yet 
invented.  When  Leighton  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  bishopric,  he  cheae 
Dumblane,  a  small  diocese  as  well  as  a  little  revenue.  But  the  deanery  of  the 
chapel  rbyal  was  annexed  to  that  see.  So  he  was  willing  to  engage  in  that, 
that  he  might  set  up  the  common  prayer  in  the  king's  chapel,  for  the  rebuilding 
of  which  orders  were  given.  The  J^glish  clergy  were  well  pleased  with  him, 
finding  him  both  more  learned  and  more  thoroughly  versed  in  the  other  points  of 
uniformity  than  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  whom  they  could  not  much 
value  ;  and  though  Sheldon  did  not  much  like  his  great  strictness,  in  which  he 
had  no  mind  to  imitate  him,  yet  he  thought  such  a  man  as  he  was  might  give 
credit  to  episcopacy,  in  its  fiist  introduction  to  a  nation  mudi  -prejudiced  against 
it.  Sharpe  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  all  this.  He  neither  liked  his  itrict- 
ness  of  life  nor  his  notions.  He  believed  they  would  not  take  the  same  methods, 
and  fancied  he  might  be  much  obscured  by  him,  for  he  saw  he  would  be  well 
supported.  He  saw  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  began  to  magnify  him,  and  so 
Sharpe  did  all  he  could  to  discourage  him,  but  without  any  effetl,  for  he- had  no 
regard  to  him.  I  bear  still  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  memory  of  that 
man  that  I  do  for  any  person,  and  reckon  my  early  knowledge  of  him,  which 
happened  the  year  after  this,  and  my  long  and  intimate  conversation  with  him. 
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that  ocmUDaed  to  his  deatli,  for  tweiity*three  yean,  amoDg  the  greatest  blessings 
of  my  JifOy  and  for  which  I  know  1  must  give  an  account  to  God  in  the  great 
day,  in  a  most  particular  manner ;  and  yet,  though  I  know  this  account  of  his 
promotion  may  seem  a  blemish  upon  him,  I  would  not  conceal  it,  being  resolved 
to  write  of  all  persons  and  things  with  all  possible  candour.  I  had  the  rektion 
of  it  from  himself,  and  more  particularly  from  his  brother.  But  what  hopes  so- 
ever the  papists  had  of  him  at  this  time,  when  he  knew  nothing  of  the  design  of 
bringing  in  popery,  and  had  therefore  talked  of  some  poinU  of  popery  with  the 
freedom  of  an  abstracted  or  speculative  man ;  yet  hej^expressed  another  sense  of 
the  matter,  when  he  came  to  see  it  was  really  to  be  brought  in  amongst  us.  He 
then  spoke  of  popery  in  the  complex  at  mudi  another  rate  ;  and  he  seemed  to 
have  more  sseal  against  it  than  I  thought  was  in  his  nature  with  relation  to  any 
points  in  controveisy,  for  his  abstraction  made  him  seem  cold  in  all  these  mat- 
ters. But  he  gave  all  who  conversed  with  him  a  very  different  view  of  popery, 
when  he  saw  we  were  really  in  danger  of  coming  under  the  power  of  a 
religion  that  had,  as  he  used  to  say,  much  of  the  wisdom  that  was  earthly,  sen- 
sual, and  devilish  ;  but  had  nothing  in  it  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and 
is  pure  and  peaceable.  He  did  indeed  think  the  corruptions  and  cruelties  of 
popery  were  such  gross  and  odious  things,  that  nothing  could  have  maintained 
that  diurch  under  those  just  and  visible  prejudices  but  the  several  orders  among 
them,  which  had  an  appearance  of  mortification  and  contempt  of  the  world,  and 
with  all  tlie  work  that  was  among  them,  maintained  a  fiioe  of  piety  and  devotion. 
He  also  thought  the  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  Reformation  was,  that  more  of 
those  houses,  and  that  coune  of  life  free  frt>m  the  entanglements  of  vows  and 
other  mixtures,  was  not  preserved  ;  so  that  the  protestant  churches  had  neither 
places  of  education,  nor  retreat  for  men  of  mortified  tempers.  I  have  dwelt 
long  upon  this  man's  character,  but  it  was  so  singular  that  it  seemed  to  deserve 
it ;  and  1  was  so  singularly  blessed  by  knowing  him  as  I  did,  that  1  am  sure  he 
deserved  it  of  me,  that  1  should  give  so  full  a  view  of  him,  which  I  hope  may 
be  of  some  use  to  the  world." 

Leighton  remained  ten  years  principal  of  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
conducted  himself  with  a  degree  of  diligence,  wisdom,  and  prudence,  that  en- 
gaged universal  respect  and  esteem,  and  proved  of  essential  benefit  to  the 
students.  The  funds  of  that  seminary  were  then  very  low,  and  Leighton  did 
not  scruple  to  go  to  London  to  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  Cromwell  in  favour 
of  his  object  That  extraordinary  man  ordered  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  be  granted  in  1658,  a  sum  that  at  the  time  was  of  considera- 
ble use ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  Protector,  which  took  place  shortly  after,  it 
fell  to  the  ground,  as  all  his  acts  were  rescinded  at  the  Restoration.  The  state 
of  the  presbyterian  church  in  Scotland  when  Charles  the  Second  ascended  the 
throne  was  extremely  critical — ^betrayed  by  its  own  ministers,  and  secretly  hated 
by  the  king,  who  had  sworn  to  defend  its  rights.  James  Sharpe,  who  was  commis- 
sioned to  go  to  Loudon  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Scottish  church,  was  a  man 
capable  of  any  duplicity  or  basenesss  that  would  in  the  main  advance  his  own 
interests,  while  his  communications  with  his  brethren  at  home  were  lying  and 
deceitful.  He  had  the  effrontery  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  court  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  at  heart  unfriendly  to  presbytery,  and  secretly  attached  to 
episcopacy.  However  Charles  may  have  doubted  the  truth  of  such  an  account, 
he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  Sharpens  duplicity  to  give  ascendency  to  prelacy  ; 
,  and  notwithstanding  the  memorials  and  remonstrances  from  the  Scottish  church, 
and  the  interference  of  men  of  rank  and  importance,  he  determined  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  hierarchy  in  Scotland. 

Sharpe,  as  a  reward  for  his  perfidious  apostasy,  was  to  be  elevated  to  the 
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primacy.  He  had  the  reoommendatioo  aho  of  other  ponona  to  fill  the  < 
TBcant  leea ;  but  Leighton  waa  the  laat  aun  he  would  ever  have  thought  of  point- 
ing  out,  aa  he  ahrunlc  from  approaching  a  character  ao  upright  and  Tirtuouiy  in 
every  way  auperior  to  himielf.  But  Sir  Eliaha  Leighton^  alieady  refemd  to  hy 
Burnet,  having  an  eye  to  hia  own  intereata,  oonaideied  that  by  having  a  brothor^ 
over  whom  he  had  already  gained  tome  aaoendancy,  high  in  the  cfaurdi,  much 
might  be  expected.  Ai  he  ali^cted  to  be  atrongly  attached  to  p^ery  to  pleaae 
the  dulce  of  York,  whose  aecretary  he  waa,  he  vainly  thought,  aa  hia  relative  wai 
on  many  occasiooa  known  to  evince  a  great  reapect  lor  aome  good  men  ook- 
nected  with  the  church  of  Rome,  that  in  time  he  might  be  gained  over  to  pvo- 
mote  and  adopt  that  fiutfa.  Blinded  by  selfiah  ambition,  he  waa  incapable  of 
perceiving,  like  the  illuttriout  Burnet,  that  of  all  men  Leighton  waa  the  leeat 
likely  to  favour  a  religion  which  he  chaxacteriaed  aa  ''  ewkhly,  aenaual,  and 
devilish,  with  nothing  in  it  of  the  wisdom  that  was  from  above,  and  was  pure 
and  peaceable."  Indeed  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  dilllcohy,  aa  it  will  ap- 
pear, to  prevail  upon  him  to  join  the  episcopalians.  The  king,  though  pleaaed 
at  finding^  Sharpe  and  others  subservient  in  all  pointa  to  his  wishes,  still  he 
knew  their  characters  must  stand  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  aa  they 
were  men  neither  of  piety  nor  moderation,  and  that  it  would  be,  above  all, 
necessary  to  strengthen  their  ranks  by  these  who  stood  high  and  worthy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world ;  for  this  reaaon  he  personally  solicited  Leighton  to  accept  of 
a  mitre. 

The  earl  of  Laudejrdale,  and  his  brother,  and  some  of  the  moat  moderate  and 
respectable  of  his  countrymen,  exerted  themselves  to  gain  the  aame  result,  but 
all  seemed  of  no  avail  Leighton  still  refused,  as  he  evidently  nustmsted  the 
men  to  whom  the  government  of  the  new  churdi  waa  to  be  intrusted,  and  he 
could  not  but  see  the  methods  they  resorted  to  were  violent  and  repugnant  to 
the  principles  and  desires  of  the  people  of  Scodand.  ''  It  was  at  last  mentioned 
to  him,  that  the  king  had  issued  positive  orders  for  him  to  yield,  unless  in  fact 
he  regarded  the  episcopal  office  as  unwarrantable.'*  To  that  extreme  he  would 
not  go,  as  he  all  along  was  favourable  to  that  order,  if  divested  of  its  useless 
pomp. 

He  was  at  length  persuaded  that  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  church  rendered 
it  his  duty  to  accept  it ;  but  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  avarice 
was  not  his  principle,  he  made  choice  of  Dumblane,  as  of  small  extent  and  little 
revenue.  He  was  consecnted  with  Sharpe  and  two  other  Scottish  bishops  at  the 
Abbey  church  of  Westminster,  which  occasion  was  celebrated  with  great  fbasdi^ 
and  pomp.  Lei|^ton  could  not  help  remaridng,  ''that  it  had  not  such  an  ap- 
pearance of  seriousness  or  piety  as  became  the  new  modelling  of  a  diundi.'* 
It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  we  are  obliged  to  remark,  that  in  this  instance 
the  character  of  Leighton  exhibits  another  melancholy  proof  of  the  want  of 
stability  and  perfection  in  the  nature  of  man.  Admittfng  that  hia  reaaon  for 
joining  the  episcopal  church,  was  with  the  virtuous  intention  of  softening 
down  the  asperities  of  two  rival  systems,  which  had  long  straggled  for  ascend- 
ancy ;  yet  the  time  was  unseasonable,  when  selfish  and  bad  men  were  endeav- 
ouring, by  all  crooked  means,  to  build  their  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  their  country 
and  their  shameful  apostasy.  He  was  induced,  too,  to  lend  the  weight  of  his 
virtuous  name  in  countenancing  the  acts  of  a  reckless  and  unprincipled  tyrant, 
who  was  bent  on  the  total  subversion  of  those  forms  of  religion  connected  with 
his  earliest  assodations,  and  in  whose  defence  his  father  had  almost  aufftred 
martyrdom.  That  he  was  free  from  all  interested  motives'every  one  must  admit ; 
and  in  justice  to  the  character  of  one  so  pious,  we  shall  give  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  written  by  him  in  reference  to  his  appointment : "  There  is  in 
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tUii  prefennent  tometfaing  that  would  bUow  of  reoonciling  the  devout  on  dif- 
ferent Mw,  and  of  enfauging  thoge  good  soulf  you  meet  with  from  their  little 

fetteiVy  though  poMibly  with  little  8Ucoe«.     Yet  the  detign  is  commendable, 

pardonable  at  leait  Howeyery  one  comfort  I  hare,  that  in  what  is  pressed  on 
me,  there  is  the  least  of  my  own  choice ;  yea,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest 
aTCition  that  I  ever  had  to  any  thuag  inidl  my  life ;  the  difficulty,  in  short,  lies 
in  a  necessity  of  either  owning  a  scruple,  which  I  hare  not,  or  the  rudest  die- 
obedience  to  the  autfaerity  that  may  be.  The  truth  is,  I  am  yet  importuning 
and  strugn^ng  for  a  liberation,  and  look  upward  for  it;  but  whaUver  be  the  is- 
sue, I  look  beyond  it  and  this  weary,  weary,  wretched  world,  through  which 
ihe  hand  I  hare  resigned  to,  I  trust,  will  lead  me  into  the  path  of  his  own  choos- 
ing :  and,  so  I  may  please  him,  I  am  satisfied.  '  I  hope  if  ever  we  meet,  you 
shall  find  me  in  the  Ioto  of  solitude  and  a  doTOut  life."  ^ 

He  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  Sharpe  to  join  with  him  in  some 
moderate  pUn,  founded  on  archbishop  Usher'ta  scheme,  for  uniting  the  presby- 
teriaas  and  episc(q[»alianB,  but  to  his  astonishment  he  found  him  unwilling  even 
to  talk  on  the  subject  He  and  the  other  newly  made  bishops  seemed  only 
anxious  to  get  possesuon  of  their  sees.  This  circumstance  was  discouraging  to 
Leigfaton,  who  soon  perceived  that  such  men  were  not  designed  by  providence 
to  bttOd  up  the  diuroh.  Soon  after  their  consecration,  the  Scottish  bishops  went 
down  to  Scothnd  in  one  coach ;  but  when  they  came  to  Morpeth,  finding  that 
they  intended  to  be  received  at  Edinburgh  with  pomp  and  ostentation,  Leighton 
parted  company  fkom  them,  and  arrived  at  the  capital  some  days  before  them. 
He  would  not  even  have  the  title  of  lord  given  to  him  by  his  friends,  and  was 
not  easy  when  others  used  it  in  addressing  him.  Leighton  soon  perceived  with 
deep  regvst,  that  the  government  was  resdved  to  enforce  conformity  on  the 
presbyteriana  by  severe  meansL  He  laboured  all  in  his  power  to  show  the  im- 
p<dicy  of  such  proceedings,  and  in  the  session  of  parliament  in  April,  1663, 
when  the  ministers  to  whom  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  was  ten- 
dered, contented  to  take  it  with  an  explanation,  which  they  presented  to  the 
house,  he  pleaded  strenuously  that  it  might  be  accepted,  and  insisted  that  the 
conditions  asked  by  the  presbyterians  were  just,  and  should  in  reason  be 
gtanted.  Sharpe,  with  his  usual  vehemence  answered,  that  it  was  below  the  dig- 
nity of  government  to  make  acts  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  peevish  men,  and 
"  that  it  ill  became  those  who  had  imposed  their  covenant  on  all  people,  with- 
out any  explication,  and  had  forced  all  to  take  it,  now  to  expect  such  extraordi* 
nary  favours.** — "  For  that  very  reason,**  replied  Leighton,  **  it  ought  to  be 
done,  that  all  people  may  see  the  difibrence  between  the  mild  proceedings  of 
the  government  and  their  rivals ;  and  that  it  ill  became  the  very  same  persons 
vriio  had  complained  of  that,  now  to  practise  it  themselves,  for  thus,  it  may  be 
said,  the  world  goes  mad  at  timesL"  But  the  voice  of  violenoe  prevailed ;  the 
Scottish  bishops  were  entitled  to  a  seat  in  parliament  on  their  consecration,  and 
were  one  and  all  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege^  Leighton  was  the 
only  one  that  declined  the  honour.  He  retired  to  his  see,  and  resolved  never 
to  appear  in  parliament  unless  the  interests  of  religion  were  called  in  question, 
or  by  his  presence  he  might  assist  it  In  his  own  diocese  he  set  a  bright 
example  to  his  brethren,  by  practising  the  moderation  which  he  recommended. 
He  studied  to  make  his  clergymen  a  well-informed,  serious,  and  useM  body  of 
men ;  and  he  even  tolerated  the  preaching  of  non-conforming  ministers  in  districts 
where  the  people  were  particularly  attached  to  them.  He  continued  a  private 
and  ascetic  course  of  life,  and  gave  all  his  incoraey  except  the  little  he 
expended  on  his  own  person,  to  the  poor.  By  these  means  he  become  generally  , 
1  Pearson  ut  supre,  p.  43. 
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Mored  through  hli  diocese,  and  even  softened  down  Ihe  feelings  of  tlMSO  «ho 
were  most  adverse  to  episcopacy. 

In  the  year  1665,  the  proceedings  in  Scotland  by  the  ecclesiastical  high  eoi^ 
mission  were  so  severe  and  illegal,  that  Leighton  was  ptevsUed  on  to  go  to 
court,  and  lay  before  the  king  a  true  account  of  them.  On  this  occasioin  hm  m> 
sured  his  majesty  that  the  measures  which  Sharpe  and  other  mendtaa  of  the  eoort 
pursued,  were  so  violent,  **  that  he  could  not  concur  in  planting  of  the  Chnadan 
religion  itself  in  such  a  manner,  much  less  a  form  of  government  He  there- 
fore entreated  leave  to  quit  his  bishopric,  and  to  retire,  for  he  thoaghl  he  was 
in  some  sort  accessary  to  the  violence  of  others.'*  The  king  seoned  to  be  dec|ily 
affected  with  the  complaints  of  the  worthy  prelate,  and  issued  an  order  in  ooobp 
cil  for  discontinuing  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  loM  rigorous  leaauies 
were  promised  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  Scotland  ;  but  the  king  woidd  net 
hear  of  Leighton's  resigning  his  see.  Deceived  by  the  spedooa  copdnct  of 
Charles  on  this  interview,  and  perhaps  aware  that  if  he  retired  he  would  loee  aO 
authority,  or  chance  of  standing  between  the  people  of  Scotland  and  perseco^ 
tion,  he  returned  to  his  see,  and  resumed  the  charge  of  his  sacred  liuictionB. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  promise  of 
protection  from  so  deceitftd  a  monarch.  Matters  in  Scotland  were  driven  to 
such  dreadful  extremities  by  the  base  and  tyrannical  authorities,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  bear  up  much  longer  against  them. 

In  1667,  Leighton  was  once  more  prevailed  on  to  go  to  London,  where  he 
laid  before  the  king  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  former  administrations  of 
church  affairs,  and  implored  him  to  adopt  more  moderate  councils ;  in  partica- 
lor,  he  proposed  a  comprehension  of  Uie  presbyterian  party,  by  altering  the 
terms  of  the  laws  a  little,  and  by  such  abatements  as  might  preserve  the  whole 
for  the  future,  by  giving  a  little  for  the  present  This  audience  had  the  good 
effect  of  inducing  the  king  to  write  a  letter  to  the  privy  council,  orderinfr  them 
to  indulge  such  of  the  presbyterians  as  were  moderate  and  loyal,  so  &r  as  to 
suffer  them  to  serve  in  racant  churches ;  though  they  did  not  submit  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical establishment  This  small  indulgence  enraged  the  episcopal  party 
in  Scotland ;  they  thought  it  illegal  and  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  diarch, 
and  directed  an  address  to  be  drawn  up  expressive  of  their  sentiments,  though 
they  did  not  venture  to  present  it  A  copy,  however,  was  privately  sent  up 
to  the  court,  and  drew  down  the  king's  resentment  on  the  head  of  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow.  When  parliament  assembled,  an  act  was  obtained, 
a  clause  of  which  declared  the  settUng  of  all  things  rehiting  to  the  external 
government  of  the  church,  to  be  the  right  of  the  crown.  Thia  clause, 
Leighton  infbrmed  Burnet  was  surreptitiously  inserted  after  the  draught  and 
form  of  the  act  was  agreed  upon,  and  was  generally  thought  to  be  the  work 
of  Lauderdale.  Such  a  fearful  stretch  of  the  prerogative  alarmed  both  eptsoo- 
palians  and  presbyterians ;  the  former  said  it  assin^ated  the  king  to  a  pope ; 
the  latter,  that  it  placed  him  in  Christ's  stead.  The  archbishop  of  Glasgow 
thought  it  prudent  immediately  to  resign  his  see,  as  he  dreaded  the  coming 
storm,  and  knew  he  had  no  other  chance  of  escaping  its  rengeanoe.  Lauder- 
dale and  lord  Tweeddale  fixed  upon  Leighton,  and  immediately  ofiered  to 
have  him  promoted  to  that  high  dignity ;  but,  though  eagerly  solicited  hy  these 
noble  lords,  he  respectfully  declined  the  appointment  The  king  at  last  sent 
for  him,  and  promised  that  he  should  be  badced  by  the  assistance  of  the  court, 
in  his  endeavours  to  accomplish  his  long-meditated  and  favourite  scheme  of  a 
comprehension  of  the  presbyteriansL  He  was  at  length  penuaded  to  comply, 
and  in  1670,  he,  without  removing  from  Dumblane,  undertook  the  adminislra- 
lion  of  the  see  of  Glasgow ;  nor  wios  he  at  all  willing  to  be  consecrated  arch- 
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Diihop  until  a  year  after.  The  plan  of  acooramodation  between  the  ej^foopalians 
and  pretbyteriana,  the  paiticulam  of  which  may  be  leen  In  Bumefft  hiiloryy 
waiy  by  the  king^s  divediona,  lindted  to  certain  initnictionfl,  by  which  Lauder- 
dale waa  empowered  to  embody  the  eonceiBions  that  were  to  be  ofibred  into  lawi. 
Encouraged  even  by  this  mipperty  Leighton  had  frequent  oonfereneei  wkh  some 
of  the  most  eminent  preabyterian  miaifteniy  but  in  ndn ;  he  found  it  imponible 
to  gain  them  over  eren  to  the  moft  moderate  form  of  epifco^aoy.  It  it  evident 
the  presbyterians  mistruf  ted  the  overture  in  queition^  and  looked  upon  it  as  a 
mare  to  lull  their  vigilanoe ;  and  they  had  already  too  many  deoeitfol  example! 
in  a  fonner  reign  to  think  that  the  frienda  of  prelacy  were  now  either  more 
humane  or  hoqourable*  The  result  of  these  negotiations  griered  Leighton  rery 
mucfa^  while  they  delighted  Sharpe  and  all  of  the  same  paity,  to  whom  every 
thing  like  liberality  or  concession  in  forour  of  peace  and  religion  were  alike  un- 
known or  despised.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  hint^  in  very  intelligible  temn^ 
that  under  the  mask  of  moderation^  he  was  secretly  undermining  their  cause. 
Being  thus  unhappily  situated,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  carry  his  great  de- 
signs of  healing  the  divisions  and  reforming  the  abuses  in  the  church,  he  resolved 
to  relinquidb  his  see,  and  retire  into  eDclusion.  He  said  **  that  his  work  seemed 
to  be  at  an  end,  and  that  he  had  no  more  to  do,  unless  he  had  a  mind  to  please 
himself  with  the  lazy  enjoying  of  a  good  revenue."  His  firiend,  Dr  Buniety  en* 
deavouied  all  in  his  power  to  make  him  give  up  this  idea,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
the  good  man  was  resolute.  He  repaired  to  London,  and  after  much  difficulty 
obtained  the  king's  reluctant  consent  to  his  resignation,  on  conditipn  that  he 
would  remain  in  office  for  another  year.  The  court  thought  it  possible  in  the 
interval  that  he  might  be  gained  over  to  remain  and  assist  a  cause  fast  filling 
into  hatred  and  contempt,  by  his  pious  and  venerable  name.  He  returned 
**  much  pleased  with  what  he  had  obtained,  and  said  to  Dr  Burnet  upon  it,  that 
there  was  now  but  one  uneasy  stage  between  him  and  rest,  and  he  would  wrestle 
through  it  the  best  he  could.'^  He  continued  to  perform  his  duties  with  the 
same  aeal  as  befoie,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1673,  he  hastened  to  London, 
I  and  tendered  his  resignation,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  former  possessor  of  the 
t«ee,  Dr  Alexander  Burnet.*  After  residing  for  some  time  in  the  college  of 
Edinbvgb,  wheie  he  had  hmg  been  principal,  amongst  a  set  of  select  friends, 

•  The  fdllowiiig  paper  has  been  left  by  Leighton  for  the  purpoae  of  explaiamg  Ws  naaone 
for  resigi^  the  lee  of  Glasgow.  It  has  been  preserved  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
over  whichhe  so  long  and  ably  pi  eilded.  _,      l.  *i.i 

"Whatsoever  others  may^joSgo,  they  that  know  what  pait  before  my  tnaaging  hi  tUi 
chaiwe,  win  not  (I  believe,)  impute  my  retreat  from  it  from  levitle  or  unfixednesi  of  mind, 
eonsfderinff  how  often  I  declared  before  hand,  baith  by  word  and  write,  the  great  suspicion  I 
had  tiiat  my  continuance  in  it  would  be  very  short ;  neither  is  it  from  any  sudden  pwslon  or 
suUen  discontent  that  I  have  now  roigned  it;  nor  do  I  know  arcane  imaginable  for  any 
such  thintf ,  but  the  true  reasons  of  my  retiring  are  plainly  and  briefly  these :       _   „  , .   .     ^ 

«♦  1.  The  sense  I  have  of  the  dreadful  weight  of  whatsoever  charge  of  souls,  and  all  kinds  ot 
spiritiaa  iMpection  over  people ;  but  much  more  over  ministers ;  and  withaU  of  my  own  ex- 
U^msunworthinesi  and  unflmem  for  BO  high  a  station  in  the  churoh;  and  there  Is  an  episDO. 
pal  act  that  is  above  aU  the  rest  meet  formidable  to  me— the  ordaining  of  ministers. 
^*2.  The  oontinufntf  and  deeply  increasing  divisions  and  contentions,  and  nwny  other  ffis- 
(Wders  of  the  church, Ind  the  litUe  or  no  appearance  of  their  cure  for  our  time,  «»£ the  "*  Jj 
hope,  amidst  those  omtenUons  and  disorders,  of  doing  any  thing  In  ii^  station  to  pi«»otethe 
great  design  of  religion  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  which  were  the  only  worthy  reasons  ot 
continuing  in  It,  though  it  were  with  much  pains  and  reluctonce.  u,  u  t.  „«.  ™,«* 

"  S.  1^  earnest  desire  I  havo  kmg  had  of  a  retired  and  private  life,  which  Is  now  mudi 
hicreased  bysicklvnem  and  old  age  dmwhig  on,  and  the  sufficient  experience  I  have  of  the 
folly  and  vanity  of  the  world,  u  •,  • 

•»  To  add  any  fiuther  disooune,  a  Uirge  apdogie  in  this  matter  were  to  no  purpose  j  but  in- 
stead of  removing  other  mistakes  and  misconstructions,  woiild  be  ant  to  ««?«»/»«  w  one 
more,  for  It  woS  kiok  like  too  much  valuing  eitlwr  of  myself  or  of  the  worid  s  ©^«!J»  »^^ 
of  which  I  think  1  have  so  much  reason  to  despise."— Boii«r  s  Hutary  of  the  UnxoenUff  oj 
Edinburgh^  vol.  I.  App.  No.  6. 
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equally  dtetinguiihad  for  their  leemingr  and  piety,  he  remoYed  to  Brosdhiwrt, 
an  estate  in  Suwex  belooging  to  hit  titter  Mn  Lightwater,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  ttroiq;ett  aflbctioii.  Here  he  lived  ten  yeart,  ooou^ed  in  atndy, 
meditation^  and  prayer,  and  doing  all  the  good  in  hit  power.  He  dittri- 
buted  through  the  handt  of  other  penont  whaterer  he  potietted  beyond  the 
meant  of  tubtittenoe, — to  onotlentatioiit  wat  he  in  hit  charily.  He  was  in  OTerj 
inttanoe  through  life  mott  generout  in  peouniary  matten.  When  principal  of 
the  college  of  Edinburgh  he  pretented  the  dly  with  £150,  the  income  of  whidi 
wat  dettined  for  the  tuppoti  of  a  itudent  in  philotophy.  The  college  of  Glas- 
gow it  alto  indebted  to  him  for  two  bonariet,  or  for  a  tum  the  interttt  of  whidi 
it  to  be  appropriated  to  tupport  two  ttndentt.  On  the  hotpital  of  St  Nichoha, 
Glasgow,  he  bettowed  £150,  the  prooeedt  of  which  were  to  be  giren  to  two  poor 
men  of  good  character.  Three  tuch  perMmt  are  now  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
that  tum,  which  yieldt  £4,  lOt^  annually  to  each  of  them.  Thit  forma  but  a 
thort  specimen  of  the  good  workt  he  performed  during  hit  long  and  valuable 
life. 

Five  yean  after  he  had  retired  from  the  botinett  of  active  life,  he  wat  tur> 
prited  and  alanned  at  receiving  from  his  sovereign  the  following  epistle : 

Windtor,  July  16,  1G79. 
Mt  LoED, — I  am  now  reeotved  to  try  what  demency  can  prevail  upon  audi  in  Sootiand  as 
win  not  conform  to  the  government  of  the  church  there ;  for  effecting  of  which  dedgn  I  de- 
sire you  may  go  down  to  SooOand  yd  th  your  first  oonveniency,  and  take  all  poanble  pains  finr  per- 
suading all  you  can  of  both  opinions  to  as  much  mutual  oorrespondence  and  ooDOord  as  saay 
be ;  snd  send  me  flnom  time  to  time,  characters  of  both  men  and  things.  In  older  to  this 
design  1  shall  send  you  a  preceipt  for  two  hundred  pounds  steiling  upon  my  eicheqner,  till  you 
resolve  how  to  serve  me  in  a  stated  employment    Your  loving  fHend, 

CHARLES  R. 

For  the  Bithop  of  DumUane, 

Lelghton  was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year ;  and  however  flattering  such  a 
notice  might  be  to  a  mind  of  an  inferior  grade,  to  his,  which  wat  exdutively  bent 
on  preparing  for  a  heavenly  kingdom,  it  gave  only  pain  and  apprehention.  What 
were  the  vain  ditputet  of  angry  men  to  him?  betidet,  he  could  have  little  or  no 
hopet  in  tucceeding  in  the  mission.  He  wat  aaved,  however,  the  trouble  of 
trying  the  experiment,  at  the  dufse  of  Monmouth,  with  whom  the  humane  plan 
originated,  feU  into  ditcredit,  and  the  ofler  made  to  Leighton  vrat  never  again  re- 
newed. Thit  wat  the  only  teriout  intenuption  he  met  with  in  hit  retirement 
Burnet  saw  him  two  years  after,  and  says,  **  I  vrat  amazed  to  tee  lum  at  above 
teventy  look  to  frsth  and  well,  that  age  teemed  at  it  were  to  ttand  ttill  with 
hint  Hit  hair  wat  ttill  bhwk,  and  all  hit  motiont  were  lively ;  he  had  the 
tame  quicknett  of  thought,  and  ttrength  of  memory ;  but  above  all,  the  tame 
heat  and  life  of  devotion  that  I  had  ever  teen  him  in." — ^^  When  I  took  notice 
to  him,*'  continuet  thit  celebrated  writer,  '<  upon  my  first  seeing  him,  how  well  he 
looked,  he  told  me  he  wat  very  near  hit  end  for  all  that,  and  his  work  and 
journey  were  now  almost  done.  This  at  the  time  made  no  great  imprettion  on  me. 
He  wat  next  day  taken  with  an  oppretrien,  and  it  teemed  with  cold  and  with 
ttitdiet,  whidi  wat  indeed  a  pleurity."  Thit  dhwase  he  foretold  wat  doomed  to 
be  hit  latt;  he  grew  to  suddenly  iU,  that  speech  and  tente  almost  immedi- 
ately left  bun ;  and  in  twelve  hourt  after  the  first  attack,  he  breathed  his  bst, 
without  a  struggle,  in  the  arms  of  his  long-revered  and  faithful  friend  Dr  Burnet, 
on  the  36  th  June,  1 6  84,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-four.  The  phu»  in  which 
his  pure  spirit  departed  from  its  earthly  tenement  was  an  inn  in  Warwick  Lane, 
London ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  he  often  used  to  lay,  that  if  he  had 
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the  power  to  chooie  a  plaoe  to  breathe  hit  laat  in,  it  would  be  an  inn.  *^  It 
looked/'  he  said,  "like  a  pilgrim's  going  home,  to  whom  this  worid  was  all  an 
inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the  noise  and  confusion  of  it"  He  though^  too, 
that  the  distress  of  friends  and  relations  at  the  time  of  death  were  apt  to  with- 
draw the  mind  from  serious  thoughts ;  to  keep  it  from  being  wholly  directed  to 
God.  Ho  bequeathed  his  books  to  the  cathedral  of  Dumblane,  and  the  residue 
of  his  limited  fortune  to  his  sister,  Mrs  Lfghtwater,  and  her  son,  to  be  distributed 
as  they  thought  fit  to  charitable  purposes.  After  the  character  already  given  of 
him  by  his  friend  Burnet,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  any  thing  here.' 

His  body  was  interred  in  the  burial  ground  of  4Iontead  Heynes,  in  the  parish 
which  for  ten  years  had  been  honoured  by  his  residence.  A  simple  inscription 
marks  the  spot  where  his  remains  are  laid.^  Tho  femily  of  his  sister  is 
now  extincty  and  the  estate  is  in  the  hands  of  another.  His  brother  Sir  Elisha, 
it  may  be  here  stated,  died  a  few  months  before  him,  and  was  interied  in  the 
same  place. 

LESLIE,  ALKXANDsa,  the  celebrated  military  leader  of  the  covenanters, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  L,  created  lord  Balgonio,  and  afterwards  earl- 
of  Leven,  was  the  son  of  captain  George  Leslie  of  Balgonie,  by  his  wife  Anne,  a 
daughter  of  Stewart  of  Baliechin.  Of  the  plaoe  of  his  birth,  or  the  extent  of 
his  education,  little  can  be  said  with  certainty.  Spalding  says,  he  was  born  in 
Balveny,  which  Gordon  of  Straloch  affirms  was  never  possessed  by  the  Leslies, 
and,  of  course,  according  to  him,  could  not  be  the  place  of  his  birth.  This,  he 
supposes  to  have  been  Tullich,  which  lies  over  against  Balveny,  on  tho  east  side 
of  the  water  of  Fiddich ;  or,  perhaps,  Kininvie,  which  lies  a  mile  to  the  north 
of  Tullich,  on  the  same  water  of  Fiddich.  Gordon  adds,  that  ho  *'  was  a 
natural  son  of  Kininrie's,  and  that  his  mother,  during  her  pregnancy,  could  eat 
nothing  but  wheat  bread,  and  drink  nothing  but  wine,  which  Kininvie  allowed 
her  to  be  prorided  with,  although  she  was  nothing  but  a  common  servant" 
There  is,  however,  much  reason  to  suppose  that  this  account  of  his  birth  is  only 
a  cavalier  fiction. 

Educated  for  the  military  profession,  Leslie  very  early  in  life  obtained  a 
captain's  oommiision  in  the  regiment  of  Horatio  lord  do  Vere,  then  employed 
in  Holland  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Dutch  in  fighting  for  their  liberties  against  the 
overwhelming  power  of  Spain.  In  this  service  he  acquitted  himself  with  singular 
bravery,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  skilful  officer.  He  afterwards,  along 
with  many  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  passed  into  tho  service  of  Sweden, 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by  whom,  after  many  heroic  achievements,  ho  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  field4narshal  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  army. 

In  tho  year  1628,  he  defended  Stxalsund,  which  was  besieged  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  Imperialists,  at  that  time  masters  of  aU  Germany,  that  fortress 
excepted.  Here  he  acquitted  himself  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  skill.  Tho 
plague  had  already  broken  out  in  the  city,  and  the  outwoiks  were  in  a  most  deplo- 
rable condition ;  yet  he  compelled  count  Wallenstein,  with  a  formidable  army 
and  flushed  with  victory,  to  raise  the  siege,  after  having  sustained  a  severe  loss. 
The  citizens  of  Stralsund  were  so  sensible  of  the  services  of  the  field-marshal,  on 

"  The  writings  of  archbishop  Leighton  are  thus  enumereied  in  Watt's  Bibllotheca  Britan- 
nica :— <*  Sermons,  London,  1692,  4to.  Prelectiones  Theotogicn,  1603,  4to.  A  Practical 
Commentary  on  the  two  first  chaptenB  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  York,  1693,  2  vols. 
4to;  also  in  2  vols.  8vo,— an  admirable  Commentary  which  has  been  often  reprinted. 
Three  Posthumous  Tracts;  vis.  Rules  for  a  Holy  Life;  a  Sermon;  and  a  Catechism,  Lon- 
don, 1708,  ISmo.*'  The  best  edition  of  Leighton's  wiiole  works  is  thai  by  Jarmenfe  in  6  vols. 
8vo,  1806. 

*  Depositum  Roberti  Leightounii,  Archiepfscopi  Glasguensis,  apud  Sootus,  qm  oblit  xxv. 
die  Jumi  amio  Dni.  1684,  letatis  su»  71. 
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tliii  ocoation,  that  they  made  him  a  handaome  preient,  and  had  medalt  itruck  to 
pefpetuate'  their  gmtitude  and  the  hononr  of  their  delifttier.  In  the  year  1635, 
be  bad  chartext  gfrahted  to  him,  his  wife,  and  son,  of  the  barony  of  Balgoaie, 
and  other  ianda  in  the  conntiea  of  Fife,  Bwnidk,  and  Roxburgh.  He  waa  at 
liiia  time  terring  in  Loiver  Saxony.  In  the  year  1639,  when  the  coro* 
nahieta  were  preparing  to  renat  tiieir  aofereign  in  the  field,  Letlie  returned 
from  Sweden,  where  lie  had  oontinued  a^er  the  death  of  Guataviia  in 
the  aerrioe  of  Chriatina.  **  Thia  Lealte,*'  says  Spalding,  ^*  having  conquest 
from  nought  wealth  and  honour,  resolved  to  come  home  to  his  native  country 
of  Sootland  and  settle  himself  beside  his  ciiief,  the  earl  of  Rothes,  aa  he 
did  indeed,  and  bought  fidr  lands  in  Fife;  but  the  earl  foreseeing  the  troubles, 
whereof  himself  was  one  of  the  prindpal  beginnen,  took  hold  of  this  Leslie, 
wlio  was  both  wise  and  stout,  acquainted  him  with  the  plot,  and  Had  his 
adviee  Ibr  the  furtherance  thereof  to  his  power." 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  covenantem,  that  the  oppressions  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected,  and  the  persecutions  that  were  evidently  pre- 
paring for  them,  were  well  known  on  the  continent,  where  thousands  of  their 
fellow  countrymen  had  been  shedding  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  the  religion 
and  libetties  of  their  Mlow  protestants,  and  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  their 
fiivoor.  Leslie  had  undoubtedly  been  invited  home,  and  he  brought  a  numlwr 
of  hia  countrymen  along  with  him,  who^  having  periled  their  lif«s  for  the  same 
cause  among  foreigners,  could  not  reaaonably  be  considered  as  indiflerent  to  ita 
sucoesp  among  their  own  countrymen.  Half  a  century  had,  for  the  firrt  time 
since  it  was  a  nation,  passed  over  Scotland  without  any  thing  like  general  wai^ 
ftre.  The  people  had,  in  a  great  measure,  beoome  unaccustomed  to  its  hardshipa 
and  its  dangers,  and  the  chieftains,  such  as  had  been  abroad  excepted,  were 
unacquainted  with  its  practice,  and  ignorant  of  its  details.  This  defect,  by  the 
return  of  so  nuny  who  had  been  in  the  wars  of  Gustavus,  was  amply  supplied. 
Ledio  was,  by  the  committee  of  estates,  appointed  to  the  chief  command ; — ^many 
of  his  fellow  adventurers  of  less  celebrity,  yet  well  acquainted  with  military 
details  and  the  equipment  of  an  army,  were  dispersed  throughout  the  country, 
where  they  were  employed  in  traimng  the  militia,  which  in  those  days  compre- 
hended every  man  that  was  able  to  bear  arms,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty. 
By  these  means,  together  with  a  manifesto  by  the  Tables  (committees  of  the  four 
estates  assembled  at  Edinburgh),  entitled,  '<  State  of  the  Question,  and  Reasooa 
for  Defonsive  War,"  which  was  circulated  so  as  to  meet  the  eye  or  the  ear  of 
every  individual  in  die  nation,»->the  covenanters  were  in  a  state  of  preparation 
greatly  superior  to  the  king,  though  he  had  been  meditating  hostilities  long 
before  he  declared  them.  Though  now  an  old  man,  little  in  stature,  and 
defoimed  in  person,  Leslie  was  possessed  of  ceaseless  activity,  aa  well  as  consum- 
mate skill ;  and  in  both  he  was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  seal  of  the  people  in 
general.  Early  apprijeed  of  the  intentions  of  Charles,  he  so  managed  mattera 
as  to  render  them  entuely  nugatory.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  latter,  while 
he  advanced  with  his  main  force  upon  his  ancient  kingdom  by  the  eastern 
marches,  to  enter  it  previously,  or  at  least  simultaneously,  on  the  western 
side,  with  a  body  of  Highlanders  and  Irish,  and  by  the  Firth  of  Forth 
with  a  strong  division  of  his  English  army,  under  his  commissioner  the 
duke  of  Hamilton.  To  meet  this  formidable  array,  every  thing  that  lay  within 
the  compav  of  their  limited  means,  was  prepared  by  the  covenanters.  Military 
oommittees  were  appointed  for  every  county,  who  were  to  see  to  the  assembling 
and  training  of  the  militia  generally,  and  to  forward  to  the  army  sudi  levies 
and  such  supplies,  as  might  be  from  time  to  time  demanded.  Smiths  were  every 
where  put  in  requisition  for  the  fabrication  of  muskets,  carbines,  pole-axes. 
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Lodiaber  tLxm,  and  halberti;  magariiiai  to  wpply  the  tioopt  were  aho 
proTided;  and  to  caU  them  together  whea  oocatton  Bhould  require^  beacons 
were  provided,  and  placed  in  every  shire.  Anna  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
fhomami.  stand  were  provided  from  HoUand,  Iq  addition  to  those^  of  home 
manofiwtnrey  and  a  fomodry  for  cannon  was  estaUished  in  the  Potter  Row, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  subnrba,  now  a  street  of  Edinhmgh.  Leith,  the 
port  d  the  capital,  was,  however,  still  defenceless ;  hot,  aware  that  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  proposed  to  land  tiiere  with  hostile  intentioas,  it  was  immediately 
resslved  to  put  the  place  in  a  posture  of  defenoe*  The  plan  of  a  new  fort,  the 
old  deftooes  of  the  town  being  in  minsi  was  laid  down  by  Sir  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  actsd  as  engineer  to  Leslie ;  and  several  thousands  came  sponta- 
neously fomard  to  assist  in  its  erection.  Noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  citizens; 
men,  women,  and  children ;  even  ladies  oi  quality,  claimed  the  privilege  of  as- 
sisting in  forwarding  the  good  woric,  and  in  less  than  a  week  it  was  finished, 
and  the  security  of  Edinburgh  was  considered  complete.  Along  the  coast  of 
Fife,  too,  every  town  was  smvnunded  with  batteries  mounted  vrith  cannon,  car- 
ried on  shore  from  the  ships ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Inchkeith  and  Incb- 
eolm,  which  wsre-semehew  neglected,  there  was  not  a  resting  place  in  the  Firtii 
for  an  enemy,  till  he  should  win  it  at  the  point  of  the  pike. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dnke  of  Hamilton  lying  in  Yarmouth  roads,  was  com- 
manded to  sail  for  the  Forth,  and  by  all  or  any  means  to  **  create  an  awfiil  di- 
version.*' His  first  sail  was  no  sooner  discovered  as  a  speck  in  the  distant 
horiaon,  than  the  beacona  were  in  a  blaze  from  the  one  extremity  of  the  country 
to  the  otiier,  and  ere  he  approached  the  shores  of  Leith  they  were  lined  by  up- 
wards of  twenty  thousand  intrepid  defenders,  among  whom  was  his  own  mother, 
mounted  on  hoiaebnok  at  the  head  of  her  vassals,  with  a  pair  of  pistols  in  the 
hcdsters  before  her,  wiA  wfaidi  she  declared  she  would  shoot  her  son  with  her 
own  hand  the  moment  he  set  a  hostile  foot  on  shore.  Hamilton  now  found  that 
he  eould  do  nothing.  The  troopa  on  board  his  fleet  did  not  exceed  ^y^  thou- 
sand  men,  all  raw  young  peasants,  miserably  sea-side,  and  many  of  them 
labouring  under  the  small  pox.  Instead  of  attempting  hostile  operations,  he 
landed  his  men  upon  the  islands  of  Inchkeith  and  Indicolm,  which  served  him 
for  hos^tals,  and  contented  himself  with  sending  into  the  town  council  some 
more  of  Charles's  proclamations,  which  were  promised  to  be  laid  before  the 
States,  who  were  expected  to  meet  in  a  few  days.  This,  as  the  measure  of  their 
obedience,  Hamilton  waa  for  the  time  obliged  to  aooept  Of  this  circumstence, 
with  the  strength  which  they  mustered,  he  failed  not  to  acquaint  his  master,  ad- 
vising him  aft  the  same  time  to  negotiate. — We  are  not  detailing  the  history  of 
the  war,  but  the  part  perfmneed  in  it  by  an  individual,  or  we  should  have  stated 
that  Aigyle  had  been  sent  to  the  west,  where  he  had  seized  upon  the  casUe  of 
BrodidK  in  Arran,  where  the  earl  of  Antrim  was  to  have  first  headed  his  Irish 
handi,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  for  a  time  unable  to  come  forward. 
The  castle  of  Oumbarttm  had  also  been  seized  by  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  as  that 
of  Edinburgh  now  was  by  the  same  in  war.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-third 
of  March,  Lealie  himself,  with  a  few  companies  which  he  had  been,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  training  in  the  outer  court-yard  of  Holyrood  house,  some  of 
which  he  secietly  disposed  in  closes  at  the  head  of  the  Castle  Hill,  approached 
to  the  exterior  gate  of  the  castle,  whone  he  called  a  parley  with  the  captain  or 
governor,  demanding  to  be  admitted.  This  being  refused,  he  seemed  to  retire 
from  the  gate,  when  a  petard  which  he  had  hung  against  it,  burst  and  laid  it  open. 
The  inner  gate  was  instantiy  assailed  with  axes,  and  scaling  ladders  were  applied  to 
the  wall,  by  which  the  covenanters  gained  immediate  admission ;  while  the  gar- 
rison, panic-struck  with  the  sudden  explosion  and  the  vigour  of  the  attack,  sur. 
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rend6i«d  witlioiit  oflbring  any  mistanoe.  The  eaiUes  of  Dalkeith,  Dought,  and 
StrathaTen  in  Clydetdale,  and^  in  short,  all  the  caatles  of  the  kingdom,  with  tlie 
exception  of  that  of  Carkverock^  ivere  leiced  in  the  same  manner.  Huntly, 
who  was  making  dispositions  in  the  north  to  side  with  Cliarles,  had  also  in  the 
interim  been  kidnapped  hyMontroM^  so  that  he  had  actually  not  the  shadow  of 
a  party  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  king  beginning 
to  move  fiom  York,  where  he  had  fixed  his  head«qaarteny  towards  the  north, 
the  army  under  Leslie  was  ordered  southward  to  meet  him.  The  final  muster 
of  the  army,  prerious  to  the  march,  took  phioe  on  the  Links  of  Leith,  on  the 
SOth  of  May,  1639,  when  firom  twelve  to  sixteen  thousand  men  made  their 
appearance,  well  armied  in  the  German  fishion,  and  commanded  by  native  of- 
ficers whom  they  respected  as  their  natural  superiors,  or  by  their  own  coun- 
trymen celebrated  for  their  hardihood,  and  that  experience  in  military  aflkirs 
which  they  had  acquired  abroad.  With  the  exception  of  one  German  trum- 
peter, there  was  not  a  foreigner  among  them :  all  were  Scotsmen,  brought  im* 
mediately  from  the  hearths  and  the  altars  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  war  to 
defend.  The  private  men  were,  for  the  most  part,  ploughmen  from  the  western 
counties ;  stout  rustics  whose  bodies  were  rendered  muscular  by  healthy  exer- 
cise, and  whose  minds  were  exalted  by  the  purest  feelings  of  patriotism  and  reli- 
gion. It  was  on  this  day  that  they  were  properly  constituted  an  amy,  by  hav- 
ing the  articles  of  war  read  to  them.  These  had  been  drawn  out  by  Leslie  with 
the  adrice  of  Uie  Tables,  after  the  model  of  those  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  a 
printed  copy  of  them  was  delivered  to  every  individual  soldier,  llie  general 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  took  an  oath  to  the  Estates,  acknowledging  himself  in 
all  things  liable  both  to  ciril  and  ecclesiastical  censure.  Leslie  had  by  this  time 
acquired  not  only  the  respect  and  confidence,  but  the  love  of  the  whole  com- 
munity,  by  the  judgment  with  which  all  his  measures  were  taken,  and  the  feeal 
he  displayed  in  the  cause ;  a  seal,  the  sincerity  of  which  was  sufiidently  attested 
by  the  fame  of  his  exploits  in  Germany,  and  by  the  scars  which  he  IxNre  on  hie 
person  in  consequence  of  these  exploits.  He  was  deformed,  old,  and  mean  in 
his  appearance ;  but  the  consummate  skill  which  he  displayed,  and  the  piety 
of  his  deportment,  rendered  him,  according  to  BaiUie,  who  was  along  with 
him,  a  more  popular  and  respected  general  than  Scotland  hao  ever  enjoyed  in 
the  most  warlike  and  beloved  of  her  kings.  With  the  van  of  this  army,  which 
was  but  a  small  port  of  the  military  array  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  Leslie 
marched  for  the  borders  on  the  Sist  of  May,  the  main  body  following  him 
in  order.  He  was  abundantly  supplied  on  his  march,  and  at  every  successive 
stage  found  that  his  numbers  were  increased,  and  his  stock  of  provisions  be- 
coming more  ample.  The  first  night  he  reached  Haddington,  the  second  Dun- 
bar, and  the  third  Dunglass,  a  strong  castle  at  the  east  end  of  Lammermoor, 
where  he  halted  and  threw  up  some  intrenchments.  Charles,  in  the  mean 
time,  advanced  to  the  borders,  indulging  in  the  most  perfect  assurance  of  driring 
the  Scottish  insurgents  before  him.  Learning  from  his  spies,  however,  that  they 
were  within  a  day's  march  of  him,  and  so  well  marshalled  that  the  result  of  a 
contest  would  be  at  best  doubtful,  he  ordered  a  trumpet  to  be  sent  with  letters 
from  himself  to  the  Scottish  army,  conveying  overtures  of  a  friendly  nature,  but 
forbidding  them  to  approach  within  ten  miles  of  his  camp,  and  on  this  demone- 
tratien  of  their  temporal  obedience,  promising  that  all  their  just  supplications 
should  be  granted.  Finding  them  disposed  to  an  amicable  agreement,  Charles 
advanced  his  camp  to  the  Birks,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  directed  the 
earl  of  Holland,  his  general  of  horse,  to  proceed  with  thirteen  troops  of  cavalry, 
three  thousand  foot,  and  a  number  of  field-pieces,  to  drive  some  regiments  of 
the  corenanten  which  had  been  stationed  at  Kelso  and  Jedbuigh  under  colonel 
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Robert  Mimro^  for  the  protection  of  the  borders,  from  their  lUitioiiy  a>  being 
within  the  limitf  itipiiLUed  ifith  the  noblemen  who  commanded  the  main  body. 
Proceeding,  in  the  execution  of  hia  order,  to  Dunse,  the  firet  town  that  lay  in 
hii  way  within  the  Scottiah  border,  the  earl  of  Holland  found  it  totally  deserted 
of  ita  inhabitants,  except  a  Tery  few,  who  heard  him  read  a  proclamation,  de- 
daring  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  especially  all  who  were  in  arms  and  did  not 
immeduitely  lay  them  down,  traitors.  Proceeding  westward  to  Kelso,  and  bar- 
ing readied  a  height  OTorlooking  the  town,  he  found  the  Scottish  troops  in  the 
act  of  being  drawn  out  to  receive  him.  Startled  at  their  appearance,  Holland 
sent  forward  a  trumpeter,  to  command  them  to  retire  according  to  the  promise 
of  their  leaders.  His  messenger  was  met  by  a  stem  demand  whose  trumpeter 
he  was,  and  on  answering  that  he  was  lord  Holland's,  was  told  that  it  would  be 
weU  for  him  to  be  gmie.  Displeased  with  this  reception  of  his  missionary,  his 
lordship  ordered  a  retreat,  and  the  Scottish  soldiers  were  with  difficulty  re- 
strained from  pursuing  them  to  their  camp.  What  share  Leslie  had  in  the  pro- 
posed snbmissaon  to  Charles  ii  not  known ;  but  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  above 
affiur  than  he  brcto  up  his  encampment  at  Dunglass,  and  set  forward  to  Dunse, 
where  he  ordered  Munro  to  join  him.  Finding  here  an  excellent  position 
commanding  both  roads  to  Edinburgh,  he  formed  his  camp  on  the  Law  behind 
the  town,  where  he  could  see  the  royal  camp  at  Birks,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed.  This  movement  was  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  English,  whose 
ean^  Leslie,  had  he  been  left  to  himself,  would  most  probably  have  surprised 
and  secured,  with  all  that  was  in  it  Charles  himself,  walking  out  after  an 
alarm  fiem  the  Scottish  army,  was  the  firrt  to  descry  their  encampment 
on  Donse  Iaw,  and  he  rightly  estimated  their  number  to  be  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  thousand  men ;  they  were  soon,  however,  increased  to  twenty-four 
thousand  by  the  rdnforoements  that  hastened  up  to  them  on  the  report  of  the 
English  incursions  at  Dunse  and  Kelso ;  and  never  was  an  army  led  to  the  field 
better  appointed,  or  composed  of  better  materials.  '*  It  would  have  done  your 
heart  good,"  said  an  eye-witness,  **  to  have  cast  your  eyes  athwart  our  brave  and 
lidi  hula  as  oft  as  I  did,  with  great  contentment  and  joy.  Our  hill  was  garnished 
en  the  top  toward  the  south  and  east  with  our  mounted  cannon,  well  near  to 
fiirty,  great  and  smalL  Our  regiment  lay  on  the  sides ;  the  crowners  [superior 
officers  of  regiments]  lay  in  canvass  lodges,  large  and  wide ;  their  captains  about 
them  in  lesser  ones;  the  soldiers  about  all  in  huts  of  timber,  covered  with  divot 
or  straw.  Over  every  captain's  tent  door  waved  the  flag  of  his  company,  blue, 
with  the  arms  of  Scotland  wrought  in  gold,  with  the  inscription  *  For  Christ's 
Crown  and  Covenant*  Leslie  himself  lay  in  the  castle  of  Dunse,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  whence  he  issued  regularly  every  night,  rode  round  the  camp,  and 
saw  the  watches  regularly  sef  Throughout  the  whole  army  there  was  the  most 
perlect  harmony  of  opinion,  both  as  to  matters  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity ; 
and  fliere  was  a  fervour  in  the  cause  they  had  undertaken,  that  burned  with' 
an  equal  flame  in  the  bosom  of  the  peasant  and  the  peer.  The  latter  took  their 
fuD  alme  in  all  the  fatigues  of  the  camp ;  slept  like  the  common  soldiers,  in 
their  boots  and  cloaks  on  the  bare  ground ;  and  in  their  intercoune  with  their 
inferiors,  used  the  language  of  aflbcUon  and  friendship,  rather  than  that  of  com- 
mand. Ministers  of  the  gospel  attended  the  camp  in  great  numbers,  carrying 
amv  like  the  rest,  and  many  of  them  attended  by  little  parties  of  their  friends 
and  dependents.  There  were  sermons  morning  and  evening  in  various  places 
of  the  camp,  to  which  the  soldiers  were  called  by  beat  of  drum ;  and  while  the 
day  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of  military  exercises,  its  rise  and  its  fall  were 
celebrated  in  every  tent  with  the  singing  of  psahns,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
prayer.     The  general  Ume  of  the  army  was  ardent,  full  of  devotion  to  God  and 
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of  the  faope  of  suecMt  against  the  enemy.  '<  They  feh/*  toys  BaiUie,  *'  the  fa- 
vour of  God  shining  upon  them,  and  a  sweet,  meek,  humble,  yet  strong  and 
vehement  feeling  leading  them  along.  For  myself,  I  never  found  my  mind  in 
better  temper  than  it  was  all  that  time  since  I  came  from  home,  for  I  was  as  a 
imm  who  had  taken  my  leave  from  the  world,  and  was  resolved  to  die  in  that 
service  without  return."  While  they  were  thus  strengthened  in  spirit,  the  body 
was  equally  well  attended  to.  The  regular  pay  of  the  common  men  was  six* 
pence  a  day;  fourpenoe  purchased  a  leg  of  lamb,  and  all  of  them  were  served 
with  wheaten  bread ;  a  luxury  which  it  is  probable  many  of  them  never  enjoyed 
either  before  or  after.  Leslie  kept  open  table  daily  at  Dunse  castle  for  the  no« 
bility  and  for  strangers,  besides  a  side  table  for  gentlemen  waiters ;  and  aM  there 
had  been  an  extniordiniry  crop  the  preceding  year,  and  the  people  were  aeal- 
ous  to  offer  supplies,  the  camp  abounded  with  all  the  jMcessariee  of  life.  An 
amicable  arrangement,  however,  having  been  entered  into  between  Charles  and 
the  covenanters,  peace  was  proclaimed  in  both  camps  on  the  Idth  of  June,  1639. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1640,  it  was  found  neoemary  by  the  covenaaten  to  re- 
assemble their  army,  and  Leslie  was  again  appointed  general ;  but  from  varioui 
causes  it  was  the  beginning  of  August  before  the  general  armament  could  be 
collected  at  Dunse,  where,  in  the  early  part  of  that  month  it  was  reviewed  by 
the  general  It  amounted  to  twenty-three  thousand  foot,  three  thousand 
horse,  and  a  train  of  heavy  artillery,  besides  some  light  cannon,  formed  of  tin 
and  leather  corded  round,  capable  of  sustaining  twelve  discharges  eadi«  Thia 
was  |i  spedes  of  artillery  used  by  Gustavus  Addphus,  and  which  the  Scottish 
general  had  adopted  in  imitatiott  of  his  master.  This  army  was  composed  of 
tile  same  men  who  had  last  year  occupied  Dunse  Law.  The  horse  were  chiefly 
oompoeed  of  veq^ctable  citieens  and  country  gentiemen,  lighUy  armed ;  some 
of  them  having  lances,  and  generally  mounted  on  the  small,  but  active  horses  of 
the  country.  Their  attire  and  aocoutremento  were  the  same  as  in  the  preoed- 
ing  year,  including  the  broad  Lowland  blue  bonnet  Their  mardi  over  ihe 
binder  was,  however,  dekyed  for  some  weeks  for  the  want  of  money  and  neces- 
saries. **  It  vras  found,"  says  Mr  John  Livingston,  who  accompanied  the  army 
in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Gassillis's  regiment,  *^  when  the  whole 
army  was  come  up,  that  there  was  want  of  powder  and  of  bread,  the  biscuit 
being  spoiled,  and  of  doth  to  be  huts  to  the  soldiers.  This  produced  some  fear 
that  the  expedition  might  be  delayed  for  that  year.  One  day  when  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  and  general  officers,  and  some  ministers,  were  met  in  the  castle 
of  Dunse,  and  were  at  prayer  and  consulting  what  to  do,  an  officer  of  the  guard 
comes  and  knocks  rudely  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  we  were,  and  told  there 
was  treachery  discovered ;  for  he,  going  to  a  big  ceUar  in  the  bottom  of  the 
house,  seeking  for  some  other  thing,  had  found  a  great  many  barrels  of  gun-pow- 
der, which  he  apprehended  was  intended  to  blow  us  all  up.  After  seardi,  it 
was  found  that  the  powder  had  been  laid  in  there  the  year  before,  when  the 
army  had  departed  from  Dunse  Law,  and  had  been  forgotten.  Therefore,  hav- 
ing found  powder,  the  earls  of  Rothes  and  Loudon,  Mr  Alexander  Henderson, 
and  Mr  Archibald  Johnston  were  sent  to  .£dinbur|^,  and  within  a  few  dayf 
brought  as  much  meal  and  doth  to  the  sddiers  by  the  gift  of  well  affiicted  peo^ 
pie  there,  as  sufficed  the  whde  army.  With  the  same  readiness  these  people 
had  parted  with  their  cloth  and  their  meal,  others  parted  with  their  pkte,  and 
to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  for  many  years  afterwards,  not  even  a 
silver  spoon  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  best  houses." — **  It  was  very  refreshful,*' 
adds  Livingston,  **  to  remark  that  after  vre  came  to  a  quarter  at  night,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  heard  almost  through  the  whole  army  but  singing  of  psalms, 
prayer,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  tiie  soldiers  in  their  several  tenU ;  and  I 
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wns  informed  tliMre  was  much  more  the  year  before,  when  the  amy  lay  at 
Duuse  Law.  And,  indeed,  in  all  our  meetings  and  consultings,  both  within 
doors  and  in  the  fields,  always  the  nearer  the  beginning  there  was  so  much  the 
more  dependence  upon  God,  and  more  tendemen  in  worship  and  walking ;  but 
through  process  of  time,  we  still  declined  more  and  more.*' 

General  Leslie  crossed  the  Tweed  on  the  20th  of  August  with  his  army 
io  three  divisions ;  the  College  of  Justice'  troop  of  horse,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  gentlemen,  under  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  riding  on  the  right 
wing  in  order  to  break  the  stream  for  the  foot ;  all  of  whom  got  safely  through 
but  one  roan,  who  was  drowned.  In  their  march,  the  officers  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  a  fear  of  offending  the  English  nation, 
with  which  they  had  no  quarrel,  and  with  which  they  knew  weH  they  were  not 
able  to  contend.  With  all  the  difficulties  imposed  on  him  by  his  situation,  how- 
ever,  Leslie  continued  his  march  till  the  38th,  when  he  completely  de- 
feated the  king's  troops,  who  had  been  sent  to  defend  the  fords  at  New-. 
burn.  This  success  put  him  in  possession  of  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  Shields,  and 
Durham,  together  with  several  large  magazines  of  provisions,  and  again  re- 
duced Charles  to  the  last  extremity ;  a  crisis  which  ultimately  produced  the 
treaty  of  Bippon,  afterwards  transferred  to  London.  The  king  had  now,  how- 
ever, the  parliament  of  England  upon  his  hands,  and  was  less  occupied  with 
Scottish  affairs  than  formerly.  Ten  months  elapsed  before  the  English  parliament 
saw  fit  to  allow  the  treaty  to  be  concluded,  the  Scottish  army  being  all  the  time 
quartered  in  Newcastle,  that  they  might  be  at  hand  to  assist,  in  case  of  matters 
coming  to  extremities  between  the  king  and  the  lords  of  St  Stephen'^  chapel. 
Embarrassed  and  controlled  by  his  parliament,  Charles  now  attempted  to  con- 
ciliate the  Soots  by  conceding  to  them  all  their  demands ;  hoping  thereby  to 
engage  them  to  take  part  with  him  against  the  former.  With  this  view  he 
came  himself  to  Scotland  in  the  month  of  August,  1641,  when,  passing  through 
the  Scottish  army  at  Newcastle,  he  was  received  with  the  utmost  respect,  and 
entertained  by  the  general,  who  was  created  lord  Ba\gonie,  and  on  the  11th 
of  October,  1641,  earl  of  Leven  by  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs  whatsoever.  In 
the  following  year  the  earl  was  sent  over  to  Ireland,  in  command  of  the  forces 
raised  for  suppressing  the  rebellion  there.  In  the  next  year  he  was  recalled 
to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  sent  into  England  to  the  assistance  of  the 
parliament,  in  pursuance  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  He  commanded 
the  left  of  the  centre  division  of  the  parliamentary  forces  at  the  battle  of  Mars- 
ton  moor,  and  was  driven  out  of  the  field,  though  the  honour  of  his  own  name, 
and  that  of  his  country  was  gallantly  sustained  by  David  Leslie,  whose  valour 
contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  victory  there  obtained.  He  after- 
wards, assisted  by  the  earl  ef  Callander,  took  the  town  of  Newcastle  by  storm  ; 
but  treated  both  the  town  and  the  garrison  with  lenity.  The  king  having  made 
overtures  to  the  Scottish  generals,  Leven  sent  a  copy  of  tliem  to  the  parliament, 
which  in  return  awarded  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  accompanied  by  a  present  of  a 
piece  of  plate.  He  now  laid  siege  to  Harford,  but  being  left  by  David  Leslie, 
who  had  marched  with  all  the  horse  into  Scotland  to  oppose  Montrose,  and  the 
king  approaching  in  great  force,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  northward. 
He  was  appointed  to  command,  at  the  siege  of  Newark,  an  army  composed  of 
both  Scottish  and  English  troops,  where  the  king  came  to  him  privately  on  the 
5th  day  of  May,  1646.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  a  hundred  officers  who,  on 
their  knees,  besought  his  majesty  to  accept  the  propositions  oflered  him  by  the 
parliament,  and  thus  be  merciful  to  himself  and  to  the  nation.  When  the  en- 
gagement for  the  king's  rescue  was  entered  into,  the  earl  of  Leven  resigned  the 
command  of  the  army  in  disgust,  pleading  the  infirmities  of  old  age.     On  the 
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fliiluro  of  that  project,  he  ims  again  restored  to  the  place  he  had  to  honourably 
filled ;  hot  before  the  battle  of  Dunbar  he  again  resigned  on  account  d  his 
great  age,  but  appeared  in  the  Held  as  a  rohinteer.  The  year  following,  at  a 
meeting  of  some  noblemen  for  concerting  measures  in  behalf  of  Charles  IL  at 
Eliot  in  Angus,  he  was,  along  with  the  rest,  surprised  by  a  detachment  from  the 
garrison  of  Dundee,  carried  to  London,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  At  the  re- 
queat  of  Giristina,  4pieen  of  Sweden,  he  was  liberated,  had  his  sequestration 
taken  oflT,  and  no  fine  imposed  upon  him.  He  returned  to  ScotUmd  in  the 
month  of  May,  1654,  and  shortly  after  went  to  Sweden,  to  thank  Christina  for< 
the  favour  she  had  done  him  by  interceding  with  Cromwell  on  his  behalf.  How 
long  he  remained  in  Sweden  is  not  known ;  but  he  died  at  Balgony  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1661,  at  a  rery  advanced  age.  He  was  buried  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  the  same  month  in  the  church  of  Markinch.  Few  men  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  life  than  Alexander  Leslie,  earl  of  Leven.  He  appears  to  hare 
entered  upon  its  duties  without  fortuno  and  with  a  scanty  education,  and  by  the 
force  of  his  talents,  seconded  by  habits  of  religion  and  persevering  industry, 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  honours  which  society  has  to  confer,  both  in  hia 
own  and  in  foreign  countries.  His  services  were  at  the  time  of  inomense  vahw 
to  his  country,  and  would  hare  been  much  more  so,  had  they  not  been  shackled 
by  the  prejudices,  the  prepossessions,  and  the  ignorance,  of  those  whom  the  cir- 
cumstances of  birth  plaped  over  him  as  directors.  His  lordship  acquired  exten- 
sive htnded  property,  particularly  Inchmartin  in  the  Carse  of  Gowiie,  which  he 
called  Inchleslie.  He  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  Renioa 
of  Billy  in  Berwickshire,  and  by  her  had  two  sons,  Gustavus  and  Alexander,  the 
latter  0(  whom  succeeded  him  as  earl  of  Leven;  and  five  daughten.  After  tbo 
death  of  his  first  wife,  which  took  place  in  1651,  he  married  Frances,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Ferriers  of  Tamworth  in  Staffordshire,  relict  of  Sir  John  Parking- 
ton,  baronet  of  Westwood,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  by  whom  he  had  no 
issue.  His  peerage  finally  became  merged  by  a  female  with  that  of  MelviUe, 
in  conjunction  with  which  it  still  exists. 

LESLIE,  David,  a  celebrated  military  commander  during  the  dvil  wars, 
and  the  first  lord  Newaric,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Patridc  Leslie  of  Pitcairly,  com- 
mendator  ef  Lindores,  by  his  wife,  lady  Jean  Stuart,  second  daughter  of  Robert* 
fntt  earl  of  Orkney.  Of  his  early  life  little  more  is  known  than  that,  like 
many  others  of  his  countrymen,  he  went  into  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  military  talents, 
and  attained  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  horse.  Returning  from  the  con. 
tinent  at,  or  shortly  after,  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  he  was  appointed 
major-general  to  the  army  that  was  sent  into  England  under  the  command  of  ' 
the  earl  of  Leven,  to  the  assistance  of  the  parliament  This  army,  which 
marched  for  England  in  the  month  of  January,  1644^  after  suflTering  greatly 
from  the  state  of  the  roads  and  want  of  provisions,  joined  the  parliamentary 
forces  at  Tadcasler,  on  the  90th  of  April,  with  whom  they  were  united  in  the 
siege  of  York,  which  was  raised  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  SOth  of  June,  by 
the  advance  of  prince  Rupert,  with  all  the  strength  of  the  royal  army.  Detei^ 
mined  to  give  him  battle,  the  confederates  took  post  on  Marston  moor,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ouae,  about  Awe  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  their  former 
operations.  Here  they  hoped  to  have  interrupted  the  march  of  the  j^rince  to- 
wards the  city,  which  he  was  desirous  of  gaining ;  but  permitting  their  attention 
to  be  engrossed  by  a  «party  of  horse  which  he  despatdied  for  diis  purpose,  to 
contest  the  passage  of  a  river,  he  in  the  mean  time  succeeded  in  throwing  the 
whole  of  his  army  into  the  town.  His  immediate  object  thus  gained,  he  was  ad- 
vised by  his  colkiagiie,  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  to  rest  satisfied  till  he  should 
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rsetiTO  reinforoemeiitiy  or  till  the  diii»iitk»8  which  nom  appeared  among  tho 
eonidd&aiM  ahould  ariae  to  meh  a  height  aa  to  deetroy  the  UDanimity  of  their 
prooeedinga.  Rupert,  however,  waa  not  of  a  diapoaitioo  to  wait  for  remote  con- 
tiogeneieay  when  he  conceired  the  chanoea  to  he  already  in  hia  faroor ;  he  there- 
fore faaatened  to  Maraton  moor,  the  poaition  the  enemy  themaelrea  had  ohoaen, 
and  cane  upon  their  rear  when  they  were  aheady  on  their  march  for  Tadcaater, 
Gawwood,  and  Selby,  by  oeeupying  which,  they  intended  to  cut  off  hh  auppliea, 
and  to  hem  him  in  till  the  arrival  of  additional  foroea  ahould  render  hia  capture 
eaay,  and  hia  eacape  impoaiihle.  The  Soottiah  troopa  in  advance  of  the  array 
were  already  within  a  mile  of  Tadcaater,  when  about  nine  o'clock  of  ihe  mom« 
ing  of  the  Sdnd  of  July,  1644,  the  alarm  waa  given-  that  prince  Rupert'a  hone, 
to  the  number  of  fi^e  thouaand,  were  preving  on  the  rear  of  the  confederatea, 
while  the  main  body  of  hia  army  occupied  the  moor  which  they  had  juat  left 
The  march  waa  inatantly  countermanded,  and  preparationa  for  an  engagement 
aaade  with  the  leaat  poaaible  delay.  The  prince,  however,  having  fuU  poaaeaaion 
of  the  moor,  they  were  compelled  to  draw  up  part  of  their  troopa  in  an  adjoining 
field  of  rye,  their  right  bearing  upon  the  town  of  Marateo,  and  their  line  ex- 
tending about  a  mile  and  a  half  fronting  the  moor*  By  three  o*clock  in  the  af« 
ternoon,  both  amdea,  amounting  to  35,000  men  each,  were  foimed  in  order  of 
battle.  The  royal  army  waa  commanded  on  the  right  by  prince  Riqpert  in  per* 
aoo ;  on  the  left  by  Sir  Charlea  Lucaa,  aaaiated  by  colonel  Harvey ;  while  the 
centre  waa  led  by  generala  Goring,  Porter,  and  Tilyard.'  The  marquia  of  New* 
caatle  waa  ako  in  the  action,  but  the  place  he  occupied  haa  not  been  aacertained. 
The  parliamentary  army  waa  compoaed,  on  the  right,  of  horae,  partly  Scottiah, 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomaa  Fairfax ;  on  the  left,  likewiae  hoiae,  by  the  earl  of 
Manchester,  and  Cromwell  hia  lieutenant-general,  aaaiated  by  major-general 
Darid  Lealie,  and  in  the  centre  by  lord  Fairfax  and  the  earl  of  Leven.  The 
battle  commenced  with  a  discharge  of  great  guna,  which  did  little  execution  on 
either  aide.  A  ditch,  aeparating  the  combatanta,  rendered  the  aaaault  a  matter 
of  difficulty  and  peculiar  danger,  and  both  stood  for  aoroe  minutea  in  breathlesa 
expectation  waiting  the  aignal  for  attack.  On  that  signal  being  made,  Man- 
cheater*a  foot  and  the  Scota  of  the  main  body  in  a  running  march  deared  the 
ditch,  and  advanced  boldly  to  the  charge,  accompanied  by  the  horse,  who  also 
mahed  forward  to  the  attack.  The  fiery  Rupert  with  hia  aquadrona  inatantly  ad* 
vanoed  upon  the  no  leaa  fiery,  but  far  more  cautioua  Cromwell.  The  conflict 
waa  terrible ;  every  individual  being  under  the  eye  of  hia  leader,  exerted  him- 
aelf  aa  if  the  fiite-of  the  day  had  been  intnuted  to  hia  aingle  arm.  The  troopa 
of  Cromwell,  however,  aupported  by  Darid  Lealie  and  the  Scottish  horse,  charged 
through  the  very  flower  of  the  cavaliers,  putting  them  completely  to  flighty 
while  Mancheater'a  foot,  keeping  pace  with  them,  cut  down  and  dispersed  the 
infantry.  The  marquis  of  Newcastle'a  regiment  alone  diadained  to  fly,  and  their 
dead  bodiea,  diatinguiahed  by  their  white  uniforma,  covered  the  ground  they  had 
occupied  when  alive.  On  the  other  extremity  of  the  line  Sir  Thomaa  Fairfax 
and  colonel  Lambert,  with  a  few  troopa  of  horse,  charged  through  the  royal 
army,  and  met  their  own  rictorioua  left  wing.  The  remainder,  however,  were 
completely  defeated,  and  even  Fairfax'a  rictorioua  brigade  waa  flirown  into  con- 
fuaion  by  aome  new  raiaed  regimenta  wheeling  hack  upon  it,  and  treading  down 
in  their  flight  the  Scottiah  reaerve  under  the  earl  of  Leven,  who,  driven  from  the 
field,  fled  to  Tadcaater,  carrying  with  them  the  newa  of  a  total  defeat.  Crom- 
well, Lealie,  and  Mancheater,  peroeiring  the  rout  of  their  frienda,  returned  to  the 
field  aa  the  rictora  were  about  to  aeize  upon  the  spoil.  The  fate  of  the  day  waa 
now  reveraed.  The  royal  troopa,  occupying  the  field  of  rye,  and  the  parliamen- 
tary forcea  the  moor.     Each,  however,  determined,  if  poasible,  to  preaerve  the 
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adrantage  they  had  gained,  and  both  onoe  more  joined  battle.  The  struggle 
now,  hoWe?er^  though  bloody,  wat  short  and  decisive.  The  shattered  remains 
of  the  royal  army  sought  shelter  in  York ;  leaving  all  their  baggage,  artillery, 
military  stores,  and  above  a  hundred  stand  of  colours  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
quarom  Upwards  of  three  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  tlie  field ;  and 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners — more  than  a  hundred  of  whom  were 
principal  ofiicen — fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  This  victory  was  the 
death-blow  to  the  aflairs  of  the  king,  and  greatly  added  to  the  reputation  of 
Cromwell  and  Leslie,  between  whom  the  whole  merit  of  the  a/fair  was  divided ; 
the  independents  claiming  the  laigest  share  for  Cromwell,  and  the  presbyterians 
for  Leslie.  The  combined  army  immediately  laid  siege  to  York,  which  surren- 
dered by  capitulation  in  a  few  days.  The  confederates,  after  the  capture  of  York, 
separated ;  the  Scottish  troops  marching  northward  to  meet  the  earl  of  Cal- 
lander, whom  they  joined  before  Newcastle  in  the  month  of  August 

General  Baillie,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  recalled  from  England  to  com- 
mand the  raw  levies  that  were  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  country  ;  but  he  was 
accompanied  in  his  progress  by  a  committee  of  the  estates,  who  controlled  all 
his  movements ;  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  general  himself,  commanded 
him  to  leave  a  strong  position  and  expose  himself  with  an  army  of  inexperienced 
soldiers  to  certain  destruction  on  the  fatal  field  of  Kilsyth,  August  1 5th,  1645. 
The  issue  of  this  battle  left  the  kingdom  entirely  in  the  power  of  Mondrose  and 
his  army.  In  this  emergency,  David  Leslie,  with  tlie  whole  of  the  cavalry  at- 
tached to  the  Scottish  army,  then  lying  before  Hereford,  was  recalled.  Arriving 
at  Berwick,  whither  the  Estates  had  fled  from  the  plague,  which  was  then  rag- 
ing in  Edinburgh,  Leslie  took  measures  for  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Montrose 
to  the  north,  amongst  whose  mountains  he  had  formeriy  found  refuge.  For  this 
purpose  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Gladsmuir,  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Had- 
dington, where  he  learned  that  Montrose  was  lying  secure  in  Ettrick  forest, 
near  Selkirk.  Leslie  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  this,  than  he  wheeled  to  the 
left,  and  marched  southward  by  the  vale  of  Gala.  The  darkneas  of  the 
night  concealed  his  motions,  and  the  first  notice  Montrose  had  of  his  approach 
WAS  by  his  scouts  informing  him  that  Leslie  was  within  half  a  mile  of  him.  A 
sanguinary  encounter  soon  followed ;  but  Montrose's  troops,  though  they 
fought  wiUi  a  desperation  peculiar  to  their  character,  were  completely  broken 
and  driven  from  the  field,  leaving  one  thousand  dead  bodies  behind  them. 
Their  leader,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  as  did  also  the  marquis 
of  Douglas,  with  the  lords  Crawford,  Sir  Robert  Spotiswood,  A.  Leslie, 
William  RpUock,  Erskine,  Fleming,  and  Napier.  The  lords  Hartfield,  Drum- 
mond,  and  Ogilvy,  Philip  Nisbet,  William  Murray,  brother  to  lord  Tulli- 
bardine,  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Andrew  Guthrie,  son  to  the 
bishop  of  Moray,  and  two  Irish  colonels,  O'Kean  and  I^iuchlin,  were  made 
prisoners,  and  reserved  for  trial  in  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling.  Up- 
wards of  a  hundred  Irish  soldiers  taken,  were,  in  conformity  to  a  decree  of  the 
legislaturea  of  both  kingdoms,  sliot  upon  the  field. 

Leslie  now  proceeded  with  his  victorious  army  to  Lothian,  and  from  thence, 
accompanied  by  the  committee  of  Estates,  to  Glasgow,  where,  in  conjunction  with 
the  committee  of  the  church,  they  deliberated  on  the  measures  necessary  for 
completing  the  reduction  of  Montrose,  and  securing  the  internal  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  Some  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Fhiliphaugh  were  here  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted, and  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  the  committee,  out  of  a  fine  they  imposed 
on  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  voted  to  Leslie  fifty  thousand  merks,  with  a  gold 
chain,  and  to  Middleton,  who  was  second  in  comrocind,  thirty  thousand.  Mon- 
trose, restless  and  intriguing,  in  the  mean  time  wandered  from  place  to  plac^ 
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endMmHiring  to  raiM  a  new  army.  Leslie  now  returned  tohis  station  in  the 
Soottiah  army,  under  the  earl  of  Leven,  whom  he  joined  in  the  si^e  of  Newark 
upon  Trent  It  was  here  that  Charles,  baffled  in  all  his  projects,  came  into  the 
Scottish  camp  a  flying  fugitive,  on  the  5th  day  of  May^  1646.  He  was  reoeiTod 
with  great  respeet,  the  commander-in-chief,  the  earl  of  Leven,  pvesentiag  him 
with  his  sword  upon  his  knee.  On  the  return  of  the  Scottish  army  it  was  re- 
duced to  about  six  thousand  men,  of'  whom  Leslie  was  declared  lieutenant- 
general,  with  a  pension  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  month  over  and  aboTO  his  pay 
as  colonel  of  the  Perthshire  horse.  With  this  force  Leslie  proceeded  to  the  north, 
where  the  Gordons  still  kept  up  a  party  for  the  king.  These  men,  who  had 
been  so  formidable  to  Argyle,  Hurry,  and  Baillie,  with  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, scarcely  made  the  shadow  of  resistance  to  Leslie.  He  seized  upon 
all  their  principal  strengths,  and  sent  their  leaders  prisoners  to  Edinburgh. 
The  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  according  to  his  instructions,  he  uniformly  spared ; 
but  upon  the  Irish  auxiliaries  he  as  uniformly  did  military  execution.  Haying 
gone  over  the  northern  districts,  and  secured  erery  castle  belonging  to  the  dis- 
iijfected,  he  left  IVLiddleton  to  garrison  the  country,  and  with  instructions  to  seize 
upon  the  person  of  Huntly,  who  had  taken  refuge  among  the  hills.  These  ar- 
rangements made,  he  passed  into  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  to  look  after  Mon- 
ti-ose's  colleague,  Alaster  M'GolL  This  chieftain,  after  making  some  ineffectual 
resistance,  took  to  his  boats  with  his  followers,  and  sought  safety  among  the 
Western  isles,  leaving  his  castle  of  Dunayertie  to  the  care  of  a  body  of  Irish 
and  Highlanders,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  men.  As  this  force,  how- 
eyer,  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the  fort,  it  was  taken,  and  the 
garrison  put  to  the  sword.  Alaster  himself  was  pursued  by  Leslie,  with  eighty 
soldiers,  to  his  castle  in  Isla.  He  had,  however,  fled  to  Ireland,  leaving  two 
hundred  men  under  the  command  of  Colkittoch,  his- father,  to  defend  his  castle 
of  Dunevey.  This  stronghold  Leslie  also  reduced,  the  garrison  having  sur- 
rendered, on  condition  of  having  their  lives  spared,  but  to  be  sent  to  serve  under 
Henry  Sinclair,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  French  service.  Colkittoch  being 
given  to  the  Campbells,  was  hanged.  Having  gone  over  the  other  islands  with 
the  same  success,  Leslie  returned  to  the  low  country  in  the  month  of  September, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  his  party  for  the  fidelity,  dili- 
gence, and  success  with  which  he  had  executed  his  commission.  The  king,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  English  parliament,  and  passed 
through  that  series  of  adventures  which  ended  in  his  taking  refuge  in  the  isle 
of  Wight  When  the  duke  of  Hamilton  in  1648,  raised  an  army  of  moderate 
Scottish  covenanters,  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  his  royal  master,  Leslie  was  of- 
fered the  command ;  but,  the  church  being  averse  to  the  undertaking,  he  de- 
clined accepting  it  After  the  duke  had  marched  on  his  unfortunate  expedition, 
the  remaining  strength  of  the  country  was  modelled  into  a  new  army  under 
the  less  moderate  covenanters,  and  of  this  the  earl  of  Leven  was  appointed  com- 
mander, and  David  Leslie  major-general,  as  formerly.  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  Charles  L,  when  the  cavaliers  rose  in  the  north  for  his  son,  in  what  was 
called  *'  Pluscardine's  Raid,"  Leslie  sent  a  party  against  them-  in  the  month 
of  May,  1649,  under  the  command  of  Charles  Ker,  Hacket,  and  Strahan, 
by  whom  they  were  totally  dispersed.  On  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Leven, 
Leslie  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  raised  on  behalf  of 
Charles  II.,  aifter  he  had  accepted  the  covenant,  and  been  admitted  to  the 
government  In  this  situation  he  showed  himself  an  able  general,  repeatedly 
baffling  by.  his  skill  the  superior  forces  of  CromweU,  whom  he  at  last  shut  up  at 
Dunbar  ;  and  but  for  the  folly  of  the  church  and  state  committee,  which  had  beeu 
the  plague  of  the  array  during  all  the  previous  troubles,  had  undoubtedly  cut 
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9SFhk  whQl«  army.  Yielding  to  the  importiuiitiet  of  this  commiUeey  be  vtMf 
detoended'  from  Idi  commanding  posiUoo,  and  vm  signally  deftated  on  the  Srd 
of  Septemher,  1650.  Upwards  of  three  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
fields  ten  thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  two  hundred  Golours,  fifteen  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  with  all  the  baggage  and  artillery,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  LBslie,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  retired  upon  Stirling,  and  again 
made  aueh  dispositions  for  delending  that  important  line  of  defence  as  Cromwell 
found  himself  unable  to  force.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Charles,  who  himself 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  haying  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Leslie  for 
his  lieutenants.  In  this  capacity  Leslie  accompanied  the  king  to  Worcester,  where, 
on  the  Srd  of  September,  1651,  Cromwell  completely  routed  the  royal  army. 
Leslie  was  intercepted  in  his  retreat  through  Yorkshire,  and  committed  to  the 
tower  of  London,  where  he  remained  till  the  Restoration  in  the  year  1660. 
By  Cromwell's  act  of  grace  he  was  fined  in  four  thousand  pounds  in  the  year 
1664.  After  the  Bestoiation  he  was  created,  in  consideration  of  his  serrices 
and  Bufierings  in  the  royal  cause,  lord  Neti-ark,  by  patent  dated  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust, 1661,  to  him  and  the  hein  male  of  his  b(xly  lawfully  begotten,  with  a 
pension  of  fire  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  His  lordship,  howerer,  does  not 
seem  to  hare  been  without  enemies,  as  the  following  letter  from  the  king,  as- 
fttring  him  of  his  unabated  confidence,  sufficiently  implies : — **  Although  we  hare 
en  all  occasions,  both  abroad  and  since  our  happy  return,  declared  ourself  fully 
satisfied  with  your  conduct  and  loyalty  in  our  service,  and  although  in  consideiu 
ation  of  the  same,  we  hafe  given  you  the  title  and  honour  of  a  lord ;  yet,  seeing 
we  are  told,  that  malice  and  slander  do  not  giro  orer  to  persecute  you,  we  hare 
thought  fit  to  giro  you  this  further  testimony,  and  to  declare  under  our  hand, 
that  while  you  waa  the  lieutenant-general  of  our  arroy»  you  did,  both  in  England 
and  Scothind,  behare  yourself  with  as  much  conduct,  resolution,  and  honesty  as 
was  possible  or  could  be  expected  from  a  person  in  that  trust :  and  as  we  told 
you,  to  we  again  repeat  it,  that  if  we  had  occasion  to  levy  an  army  fit  for  ourself 
to  command,  we  would  not  fail  to  give  you  an  employment  in  it  fit  for  your 
quality."  His  lordship  died  in  the  year  16S9.  He  married  Jean,  daughter  <if 
Sir  John  York,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  David,  who  succeeded  him  as  lord 
Newark,  and  three  daughters ;  the  eldest  of  whom,  Elisabeth,  was  married  to 
Archibald  Kennedy  of  Cullean,  and  was  mother  to  Susanna,  the  celebrated  coun- 
tess of  Eglintoune. 

LESLEY,  GnoaoB,  of  Moictmusk,  a  capuchin  friar,  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  introduction  of  this  individual,  as  an  illustrious 
Scotsman,  and  the  manner  in  whidi  we  intend  to  treat  the  events  of  his  life, 
xequure  some  explanation.  John  Benedict  Rinuodni,  archbishop  of  Fermo, 
published  in  Italian  the  life  and  marvelous  adventures  <^  his  firiend  George  Les- 
ley, a  Scotsman  of  rank,  who  had  been  miraculously  converted  to  the  Roman 
catholic  faith.^  A  work  on  so  pleasing  a  subject  did  not  remain  long  in  obscur- 
ity ;  it  was  translated  into  French,  in  whidi  language  it  was  published  at  Rouen 
in  1660,  at  Paris  in  1683,  and  again  at  Rouen  in  1700.  In  1673  It  was  dra^ 
matiaed  at  Rome,  and  the  decent  inhabitants  of  Monymusk,  a  remote  hamlet  in 
Aberdeenshire,  were  clothed  in  names  suited  for  an  audience  in  the  imperial  city ; 
such  as  Lurcanio  a  Galvinist  clergyman,  the  parish  minister  of  Monymusk ;  For- 
dna,  his  servant ;  Theophilus,  an  old  cottager ;  besides  an  angel,  Pluto,  and'fieel- 
zebub,  in  the  form  of  Calvin.*     The  work,  even  in  its  primitive  form,  is  a  ppre 

1  Not  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  the  Italian  edition,  we  cannot  give 
a  copv  of  the  title  pace,  or  even  of  the  date. 

s  11  Cappuochino  Soozzese,  in  Sicena,  oon  la  seoonda  parte,  e  sua  mcrte,  non  anoor  mal  piu 
sbimpAtA.  Data  in  'luoe  dal  Signor  Fraiice«Qo  Rosa  d'AIatri.  In  Roma,  per  il  mancini, 
167S. 
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ffooiRiicty  msnufactured  for  the  lattdoble  purpote  of  iUpportin|r  the  holy  catholic 
church ;  while  in  the  midst  of  the  abeurd  topography,  and  still  more  absard  dis- 
plays of  character,  it  is  eyident  from  names  and  cirounutances,  that  the  whole  is 
fouaded  on  iact,  and  that  George  Lesley  must  hare  been  a  man  remaricable  fo« 
enthusiasm^  eooentricity,  -riUany,  or  some  other  qualification  on  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  There  have  already  been  published  two  abridged  transla^ 
tions  of  his  life,  one  by  lord  Hailee  in  his  Sketches  of  Scottish  Biography,  the 
other  in  tiie  Scots  Magazine  for  1 809.  A  search  into  such  contemporary  records 
as  we  thought  might  throw  any  light  on  the  real  adrentures  and  merits  of  this 
wonderful  man,  has  proved  Tain ;  and,  unable  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  false- 
hood, we  are  compelled  to  follow  the  steps  of  those  who  ha^e  already  treated  the 
subject,  by  giying  an  abridgment  of  the  FVendi  translation,  without  omitting 
any  of  its  mairels. 

The  author  commences  with  an  account  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  which,  as  we 
know  it  to  be  incorrect,  and  can  *  separate  the  truth  from  the  falsehood'  in  it, 
we  omit  In  its  neighbourhood  lived  James,  count  Lesley,  and  Jean  Wood  his 
wife,  the  father  and  mother  of  George,  who  received  from  them  all  the  treat- 
flsent  of  a  beloved  son,  with  the  exception,  that  along  with  his  mother's  milk  he 
socked  in  the  dawning  doctrines  of  Galrinism.  Count  Leslie  died  soon  after  the 
birth  of  his  son,  leaving  him  vast  wealth,  and  the  lady  afterwards  married  the  baron 
de  Tony.'  In  his  eighth  year  the  young  count  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
Pranee,  with  a  train  and  equipage  suited  to  his  rank,  a  heretic  preceptor,  and  a 
land  of  advice  steadfiMtly  to  maintain  the  faith  he  had  been  taught  He  applied 
diligently  to  his  studies,  and  became  acquainted  with  two  noble  Parisian  brothers, 
whose  society,  contrary  to  the  usual  expectation  of  the  world  regarding  such  as- 
todatee,  confirmed  him  in  his  studious  disposition,  and  like  St  Basil  and  St 
Gregory  Nasiansen,  he  knew  no  other  street  in  Paris  save  that  which  com- 
ttonicated  with  their  house  and  the  school  The  Parisian  youths  compassionating 
the  stale  of  their  companion's  soul,  proceeded  to  effect  his  conversion,  in  which 
they  were  assisted  by  their  father,  who,  instead  of  the  ordinary  method  of  balan- 
dng  the  doctrines  of  the  two  religions  with  each  other,  appears  to  have  merely  con- 
trasted Calvinism,  the  affection  of  his  relations,  and  eternal  damnation,  with  the 
CBlholic  fiiith,  eternal  felicity,  and  the  loss  of  his  near  relations.  The  discus- 
siona  were  conducted  at  the  old  gentleman's  country  house,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  an  oak,  and  as  a  recreation  from  the  pastimes  of  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
•fibct  of  the  whole  was  irresistible ;  young  Lesley  submitted  to  become  a  member 
of  the  holy  catholic  church,  and  was  immediately  conducted  to  a  confessional, 
after  which  his  companions  beheld  in  his  face  a  glimpse  of  that  glory  which  for- 
merly appeared  in  the  face  of  Moses.  Meanwhile  the  heretic  preceptor  was  na- 
tnraliy  displeased  with  what  he  saw ;  he  argued,  and  threatened,  and  represent- 
ed the  grief  of  the  young  count's  mother,  but  in  vain.  He  then  sent  an  account 
of  the  matter  to  Monymusk,  and  the  lady  in  great  trepidation  demanded  the 
return  of  her  son ;  but  he,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  new  faith,  declined,  and 
the  enraged  parent  disowned  him.  'Alas!'  groans  the  archbishop,  *  to  what  an 
extent  will  bigotry  drive  us  in  matters  of  religion.'  The  young  count,  who  had 
now  readied  the  mature  age  of  sixteen,  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  his 
new  friends,  and  accompanied  them  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretta  Here  he  picked  an 
acquaintance  with  the  capuchin  fathers  of  St  Frands,  and  particularly  with  Ange 
Joyeuse,  a  noble  Frenchman,  who  had  exchanged  rank  and  wealth  for  the  cord 
of  St  Frauds.  On  the  departure  of  his  firiendb,  he  intimated  his  intention  of 
rvmaining  at  Rome  to  prepare  for  the  conversion  of  his  miserable  family :  he 
1  a  desire  to  enter  the  fraternity  of  St  Francis,  but  was  horrified  to 
'  Probably  the  Isird  of  Torry,  a  village  in  the  pomli  of  Nigg,  near  Aberdeen. 
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diiooTer  that  certain  bullg  prohibited  the  reception  of  newly  converted  heretics. 
The  ingenuity  of  his  friend,  Ange,  attempted  to  relieve  him  from  this  dilemma. 
It  was  represented  that  there  was  a  rational  distinction  betwixt  heretics  in  a 
catholic  country,  and  the  children  of  Huguenots,  who  had  no  means  of  knowing 
the  true  faith.  The  distinction,  however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  general  of 
the  order,  and  Lesley  formed  the  bold  design  of  bursting  into  the  papal  pre- 
sence,  and  enforcing  his  request  When  the  youth  lifted  up  his  adoring  eyes^ 
to  look  at  the  countenance  of  the  vicegerent  of  God,  the  whole  chamber  beamed 
with  a  dazzling  light,  more  luminous  than  the  sun,  the  brighter  rays  of  light  be- 
ing there  accumulated  to  form  a  tiara  for  the  majesty  of  the  sacred  head.  A 
phenomenon  which  we  are  confidentially  assured  by  the  biographer,  always  at* 
tends  the  pontifical  presence,  although  it  is  not  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
By  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  he  was  received  into  the  order,  and  became  a 
capuchin,  and  assuming  the  ecclesiastical  name  of  Archangel,  he  preached  with 
edification.  Ttventy  years  had  elapsed  since  his  departure  from  Scotland,  when 
his  mother,  hearing  that  he  had  disgraced  his  family  by  joining  a  fraternity  i:f 
beggars,  at  first  (according  to  the  charitable  presumption  of  the  archbishop), 
wished  to  assassinate  him,  but  preferred  the  more  humane  alternative  of  sending 
her  second  son,  the  baron  of  Torry,  to  convert  him.  It  would  be  tedious  to  tell 
how  the  brothers  met^  and  how  the  reverse  of  what  was  expected  took  place,  by 
the  baron  joining  the  true  faith,  and  both  forming  a  project  for  the  conversion 
of  their  mother,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  The  baron  was  the  first 
to  return  to  Scotland,  and  accident  soon  revealed  the  change  in  his  faith ;  in 
the  mean  time  Lesley  was  chosen  capuchin  preacher  at  the  court  of  Mary  of 
Medicis,  queen  regent  of  France,  and  on  the  institution  of  the  college  de  prop<u 
gandafide,  by  Gregory  XV.,  he  was  appointed  papal  emissary  to  Scotland,  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  that  lost  land  to  the  true  faith,  at  the  same  time  ac- 
cepting the  additional  situation  of  interpreter  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land. Lesley,  or  as  his  biographer  at  this  period  commonly  terms  him.  Arch- 
angel, wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother,  which  with  much  discretion  he  delivered 
himself.  He  was  received  with  considerable  cold  politeness,  and  entertained  in 
the  castle ;  where,  however,  he  could  not  eat  his  dinner  in  peace  from  being 
compelled  to  sit  beside  a  heretic  clergyman,  who  pocketed  300  crowns  annually 
for  teaching  the  doctrines  of  damnation,  to  whom,  says  his  author,  whenever  he 
turned  his  eyes,  he  thought  the  banquet  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  funeral  meal. 
Archangel  kept  his  secret  about  six  days,  when  a  remark  which  he  made  con- 
nected with  a  change  in  the  establishment,  proved  him  not  to  be  a  stranger,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  make  himself  known.  The  rejoicings  at  this  event  can 
scarcely  be  described  in  words.  The  old  lady  received  thousands  of  visits  of 
congratulation,  the  fame  of  the  event  reached  even  to  Aberdeen  (about  twenty- 
five  miles),  fires  of  rejoicing  were  lighted  up  on  the  ccuile  of  Monymusk,^  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town*  discharged  culverins  and  let  off  sky-rockets.  He  com- 
menced a  vigorous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  mission  ;  he  led  the  people  to 
an  adjoining  mountain,  where  he  had  not  been  preaching  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  the  people  shuddered,  changed  colour,  and  knelt  at  his  feet, — he 
converted  4000  to  the  true  faith  in  eight  months.  He  now  naturally  turned  his 
eyes  towards  the  salvation  of  his  mother,  to  which  he  was  resolved  to  make  his 
way  through  the  heretical  priest.  The  reverend  gentleman  at  first  declined 
any  discussion,  but  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  come  to  issue.  He  was  asked 
what  was  the  denomination  of  his  peculiar  faith,  and  with  much  simplicity  an- 

*  The  castle  of  Monymusk  is  a  neat  old  Flemish  building,  which  would  make  a  rather  dimi- 
nutive modem  mansion. 

*  The  hamlet  of  Moii}  musk  contains  about  50  Inhabitants. 
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Bwered,  it  was  the  diurdi  of  Greneva.  Archangel  then  aaked  if  the  Qhurch  of 
GeneTa  was  ever  mentioned  in  Scripture  ?  this  was  a  home  thrust  to  the  minister, 
who  had  seen  no  more  in  Scripture  about  the  church  of  Geneva^  than  about  the 
stipend  of  Monymusk.  Like  a  prudent  man,  howerer^  he  promised  to  produce 
what  was  wanted  if  he  could  get  time ;  but  after  repeated  delays,  having  failed. 
Archangel  triumphantly  pointed  to  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  as  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  his  chunch ;  the  heretic  was  dismissed  for  incapability  and  error, 
and  his  mistresses  faith  ceded  to  the  victor.  The  conversion  of  the  mother  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  the  whole  establishment 
of  the  castle.  A  splendid  chapel  was  fitted  up  for  the  celebration  of  the  rites 
of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  the  object  of  the  mission  made  rapid  pi'ogress 
for  ttvo  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  one  of  king  James's  edicts  against 
Roman  catholics  compelled  Archangel  to  retire  to  England,  and  there  prosecute 
his  mission  in  secrecy,  having  been  compelled  to  leave  his  books  and  papers  as 
a  prey  to  tlie  enemy.  His  mother's  goods  were  confiscated,  and  she  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  misery  by  protestant  persecution.  In  these  circumstances  her  son 
resolred  to  risit  her,  and  dressing  himself  as  an  itinerant  vender  of  herbs, 
passed  through  the  Mireets  of  Monymusk,  vociferating  *  Buy  my  greens :'  he 
obtained  an  interriew  with  his  mother,  who  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  being 
compelled  to  purchase  some  of  his  commodity,  and  a  scene  ensued,  which  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe.  Being  interrupted  in  his  visit  by  the  pro- 
testant '  inquisitors,'  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England,  whence  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Italy  to  attend  the  head  of  his  order,  on  the  ground  of  some  alleged 
malversation,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  very  lucidly  explained.  The  plague 
taged  in  Itxly  during  his  journey,  and  he  for  some  time  occupied  himself  in  at- 
tending the  sick  at  Cremona.  He  was  then  appointed  guardian  of  the  convent 
of  Mount  George  in  the  diocese  of  Ferma  Here  he  be^une  acquainted  with  the 
archbishop  who  has  so  lucidly  written  his  memoirs,  and  through  a  mutual  miracle 
a  second  mission  to  Britain  was  concocted  between  them.  Archangel  set  out  ao- 
oompanied  by  another  Scottish  capuchin  called  Epiphanes ;  tlieir  vessel  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  and  after  a  few  amiable  discussions  about  tossing 
overboard  some  useless  hands,  in  order  to  lighten  her,  she  was  wrecked,  the  two 
capuchins  being  miraculously  saved,  along  with  some  passengers,  among  whom 
were  two  English  gentlemen  whom  Archangel  converted  by  the  following  com- 
fortable argument :  '  We  hold  that  you  cannot  be  saved,  you  admit  that  we  may ; 
judge,  then,  which  is  the  safest  religion.'  ^  He  after  this  met  a  young  Scots- 
man, who  gave  him  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that,  notwithstanding  the  persecu- 
tions sufiered  by  the  true  fiiith  in  Scotland,  one  influential  family  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lar^e  town  of  Monymusk  had  been  spared,  the  influence  of  the 
king  of  France  having  procured  the  restoration  of  their  estates,  and  permission 
to  exercise  their  religion.  This  gentleman  turned  out  to  be  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Edward,  from  whom  he  learned  also  the  sad  intelligence,  that  their  mother 
had  fallen  into  a  feyer,  and  died,  from  the  dread  that  her  son  liad  been 
drowned  in  his  voyage.  After  this,  many  adventures  happened  to  Archangel, 
among  which,  some  too  curious  remarks  made  by  him  on  the  fortifications 
of  Newport  caused  his  apprehension  as  a  spy.  His  zeal  not  decreasing,  he  wore 
out  the  patience  of  the  monarch,  and  becoming  again  amenable  to  the  laws 
against  papists,  was  commanded  to  quit  the  kingdom.  On  his  journey  southward, 
he  made  many  miraculous  conversions,  and  particularly  on  the  persons  of  noble- 
men in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Torfecan  Crorphichen.)  While  near 
the  borders  of  England,  his  exertions  produced  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  and  a 

«  A  favoiurita  argument  with  Roman  catholics,  to  which  Jeremy  Taylor  made  a  well  known 
and  unanswerable  answer. 

3  a 
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/cauH  in  the  ii«ig1iboitrfiood  performed  orer  him  Uw  latt  OISO00  of  «liarity.  So* 
temlnate  the  adventures  of  le  Capuchin  Ejcomoia,  of  which  we  are  aonry  we  are 
compelled  to  omit  many  choice  portionSi 

LESLIE,  Jomt,  bithop  of  Clogher,  waa  born  at  Balquhain,  in  the  notlh  of 
Scotland,  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  waa  of  an  ancient  and 
nighly  respectable  ismily.  The  earlier  part  of  his  education  he  received  at 
Aberdeen,  the  latter  part  at  Oxford.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  Spain,  Italy 
Germany,  and  Franee,  and  acquired  such  a  proficiency  in  the  languages  of  all 
these  countries,  excepting  the  last,  thai  he  spoke  them  with  the  fluency  of  a  na- 
tive. In  the  Latin  language  he  particularly  excelled^  and  was  so  faniiliar  with 
it,  that  it  was  laid  of  him  in  Spain,  when  he  resided  there,  Sobu  Ls9Uiu$  La- 
tine  loqtdtuT,  He  remained  on  this  occasion  twenty- two  years  abroad,  and, 
during  that  time  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle.  He  also  accompanied 'the 
duke  of  Buckingham  on  the  expedition  to  the  isle  of  Rheci 

Leslie  stood  high  in  &Toor  with  Charles  I.^  and  was  by  that  moaaich  admitted 
a  member  of  his  privy  counciL  In  1633  he  was  a^^nted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Baphoe,  in  Ireland,  where  he  built  a  handsome  palace.  This  building  he  after- 
wards held  out  against  Cromwell,  adopting  the  loyal  alternative  of  enduring  n 
siege  rather  than  submit  to  the  nsurper. 

On  the  death  of  his  royal  patron  he  went  abroad,  where  he  resMined  till  after 
the  reitoiation.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  in  1 66 1  was  tranalated  to  the 
see  of  Clogher.  Here  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1671,  when 
he  was  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  of  age.  He  was  then  the  oldest  bishop  is 
the  world,  having  filled  that  dignified  station  for  fifty  yemrs. 

Lnsun,  Chabias,  a  celebrated  non-juring  divine,  was  the  second  son  of  th» 
bishop  of  Clogher.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  i650i  He  commenced  his  edu- 
cation at  Inniskillen,  Ireland,  and  was  admitted  a  foUow-commoner  in  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  in  1664.  Here  he  continued  till  he  commenced  nuister  of  arts, 
and  during  this  period  acted  as  tutor  to  Mr  Michael  Ward,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Derry.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1671,  he  came  over  to  England,  and 
entered  himself  in  the  temple  at  London,  and  for  some  years  studied  the  law. 
Finding  this  an  uncongenial  pursuit  he  relinquiihed  it,  and  applied  to  divinity. 
In  1680  he  was  admitted  into  holy  ordeis,  and  in  1687  became  eJtancellor  of 
the  cathedra]  church  of  Connor,  and  also  acted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Soon 
after  his  appointment  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  public  religions  centroveisy, 
with  Patrick  Tyrrel,  a  Roman  catholic,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Clogher.  The  disputation  was  numerously  attended  by  penpns  of  the  pefsu»- 
sions  of  both  the  cluimpions,  and  each  amigned  the  victory  to  the  defender  of  hia 
own  faith ;  but  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  Leslie  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  hIa 
antagonist  He  afterwards  held  another  public  dispntation  with  two  eminent 
popish  dirines  in  the  church  of  Tynan,  diocese  of  Armagh.  The  controversy 
was  maintained  in  the  presence  of  a  large  aisembly,  composed,  as  in  the 
former  case,  of  persons  of  both  religions ;  and  here  again  the  talents  of  Leslie 
brought  him  oif  triumphantly.  He  was  now  become  exceedingly  popular  in  the 
country  for  his  theological  acquirements,  and  a  riroumatance  soon  afterwards  oc 
curved  which  procured  him  equal  celebrity  for  his  political  knowledge,  and  for 
his  intrepidity  of  character.  A  Roman  catholic  high  sherUT  baring  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  county  of  Monaghan,  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  in  great  alann 
at  this  indication  of  catholic  ascendency,  hastened  to  wait  upon  him  for  his  ad- 
rice,  as  to  how  they  should  act  with  regard  to  the  newly  appointed  officer,  whoee 
religion  disqualified  him,  by  law,  for  the  situation.  Mr  Leslie  told  them,  that  it 
would  be  equally  illegal  in  them  to  permit  the  sherifiT  to  act,  and  in  him  to  at* 
tempt  it     Tliat  though  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  crown,  be,  being  of 
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tlie  Boman  cfttfurfic  pemUNiiDn;  could  not  have  taken  fha  oaUia  neceiaary  to 
qualify  him. for  the  office,  and  that  therefore  his  nonlnation  waaillegal.  This 
doctrine  he  afterwards  held  at  the  quarter  aeMionf,  where  the  case  came  to  be 
decided,  and  90  effectually  did  be  ux^  hta  objitotibM,  and  that  in  the  presence 
^  the  Bh«riflr  himself,  that  the  bench  unanimously  agreed  to  commit  the  pretend* 
ed  officer  for  his  intrusion.  Mr  Leslie  thus  placed  himself  in  conspicuous  op- 
position to  the  dominant  party,  and  openly  dedared  that  he  no  longer  consid^ 
ered  James  as  the  delender  of  the  fiiiUi. 

Notwithstanding,  howerer,  of  his  hostility  to  the  papists,  he  continued  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  exiled,  family  at  the  rerolution  in  1688,  and  refused  to  take  the 
oaths  to  king  WiUiam  and  queen  fliary.  The  consequence  of  this  fidelity  was 
the  lois  of  ail  his  preferments. 

When  Ireland  became  disturbed  in  1689,  Mr  Leslie  remored  with  his  family 
to  England,  where  he  employed  himself  in  writing  political  pamphlets  to  serre 
the  cause  which  he  had  embraced ;  but,  though  opposed  to  the  existing  gorem- 
ment  he  continued  a  zealous  and  active  supporter  of  the  church  of  England. 
About  this  time  he  entered  into  a  oontroTersy  with  the  quakers,  which  is  said  to 
hare  arisen  from  the  drcumstanoe  of  his  lodging  with  a  family  of  that  persua- 
sion. This  family  he  oonrerted.  The  fiist  of  the  sereral  treatises  which  he 
wrote  against  the  quakem  is  entitled,  '*  The  Snake  in  the  Grass.'*  It  appeared 
in  1696,  and  soon  ran  into  a  second  edition.  It  was  answered  by  Geoige 
Whitbead  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  An  Antidote  to  the  Snake  in  the  Grass.'* 
In  his  second  edition  Mr  Leslie  noticed  this  answer ;  but  he  was  again  assailed 
in  a  production  called,  ''.Satan  dissolred  from  his  Disguises  of  Light,*'  which 
also  appeared  in  1696.  To  this,  and  sereval  other  attacks,  Mr  Leslie  replied 
at  great  length  in  "  A  Defence  of  a  book  entitled  the  Snake  in  the  Grass.'' 
This  again  provoked  a  host  of  answers,  amongst  which  ivas  one  by  the  quakers, 
entiUed  **  A  Switch  for  the  Snake."  To  thU  BIr  Leslie  again  replied  in  ''  A 
Second  Defence,  or  the  third  and  last  part  d  the  Smike  in  the  Grassi" 

The  most  celebrated  works  of  Mr  Leslie,  though  these  just  enumerated  dis- 
covered singular  ability,  were  those  which  he  wrote  against  the  deists.  The  first 
of  these  was  published,  in  1697,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  and  was  entitled  **  A 
Short  and  easy  Method  with  the  Deists."  The  firiend  alluded  to  in  the  title 
was  a  lady^  though  the  work  bears  that  it  was  a  gentleman.  Having  been 
thrown  accidentally  into  the  company  of  infidels,  she  applied  to  Mr  Leslie  for 
'/  sonie  short  topic  of  reason,  without  running  to  authorities  and  the  intricate 
maaes  of  learning."  The  treatise  was  effectual,  and  Mr  Leslie,  although  it  was 
not  his  original  intention,  was  prevailed  upon  to  publish  it.  This  woric  he  en* 
larged  considerably  in  a  second  edition.  No  answer  apjyeared  to  the  Short  and 
Easy  Method  till  1710,  when  it  was  replied  to  in  a  treatise  entitled  ''  A  detec- 
tion of  the  true  meaning  and  wicked  designs  of  a  book  entitied,"  &t,  Mr 
Leslie  replied  to  this  attack  in  **  The  Truth  of  Christianity  Demonstrated,"  to 
which  was  prefixed,  *'  A  Vindication  of  the  Short  Method  with  the  Deists."  Theie 
works  against  deism  ]^rodnced  a  powerful  efiect,  and  amongst  othen  the  converw 
sioo  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gildon,  who  had  acquired  considerable  celebrity 
as  a  member  of  that  persuasion.  This  man  not  only  professed  himself  conri need 
of  his  errors,  and  publicly  retrscted  them,  but  wrote  a  book  against  the  opinions 
which  he  had  formerly  entertained,  enUtied  "  The  Deist's  Manual,  or  a  rational 
Inquiry  into  the  Chriitian  Religion." 

Encouraged  by  the  succem  of  his  attack  on  deism,  Mr  Leslie,  in  1699,  pro- 
duced his  *^  Short  Method  with  the  Jews,"  a  work  which  was  first  suggested  by  a 
similar  circumstance,  with  that  which  had  given  rise  to  his  Short  Method  with  the 
Deistfc     An  eminent  Jew  had  been  converted  by  his  reasoning,  and  had  inti- 
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mated  hit  intention  of  publicly  ownin|r  hig  oonWction.  The  confert,  however, 
died  during  Mr  Leslie's  abeenoe,  without  exhibiting  the  recantation  which  he  had 
proposed. 

The  next  oontroreny  in  which  Mr  Leslie  was  engaged ,  was  with  the  Sodni- 
ans.  It  began  in  1694.  In  1697  he  published  the  first  of  the  six  dialogues, 
entitled  ''  The  Socinian  Controreny  Discussed."  This  was  answered  in  a  short 
tract,  entitled  **  Remaiks  on  Mr  Charles  Leslie's  First  Dialogue  on  the  Socinian 
Controrersy.''  Mr  Leslie  replied,  and  was  again  answered  by  his  opponent  in 
**  A  Vindication  of  the  Remarks."  Mr  Leslie  now  published  ''  A  Beply  to  the 
Vindication/'  and  with  this  ended  the  first  part  of  the  controversy. 

His  principal  works  against  the  papists  were,  **  The  True  Nature  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  in  answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux*s  letter  to  Mr  Nelson,^  printed  in 
1703 ;  **  The  Case  Stated  between  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Church  of 
Enghmd,  published  in  1713 ;  and  **  Of  •Private  Judgment  and  Authority  in  Mat- 
ters of  FaitlL"  These  works  are  said  to  have  made  several  converts  from 
popery. 

Although  thus  earnestly  and  laboriously  employed  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
Mr  Leslie  did  not  neglect  the  interests,  so  fiur  as  any  efibrts  of  his  could  serve 
them,  of  the  exiled  &mily.  He  wrote  several  political  tracts. during  this  period, 
and  made  several  journeys  to  Bar  le  Due  to  visit  the  Pretender,  who  was  then 
residing  there.  These  journeys,  however,  and  his  political  treatises,  especially 
one,  entitled  ''  The  Good  Old  Cause,"  published  in  1710,  gave  such  oflence  to 
the  ruling  party,  that  it  is  said  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension  was  actually  issued 
against  him.  However  this  may  be,  he  found  it  necessary  to  quit  the  kingdom 
in  1713,  when  he  proceeded  to  Bar  le  Due,  and  took  up  his  residence  by  in  vita* 
tion  with  the  Pretender,  who  procured  a  room  to  be  fitted  up  for  him  in  his  own 
house.  While  here,  Mr  Leslie  was  permitted  to  oflSiciate  in  a  private  chapel  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  church  of  England,  and  it  is  even  said,  that  the  Pretender 
had  promised  to  listen  to  his  arguments  concerning  his  religion,  and  that  Mr  Lealie 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  his  conversion.  This,  however,  is  contradicted  by  lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  asserts,  that  he  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  Mr  Leslie,  but 
forbade  all  discussion  on  religious  nmttenb  Notwithstanding  of  this,  however, 
and  of  several  other  subjects  of  dissatisfiustion  with  the  chevalier,  whose  conduct 
towards  him  does  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  adjusted  to  his  deserts, 
Mr  Leslie  continued  to  remain  with  him,  and  in  1716  accompanied  him  into 
Italy,  after  his  unsuooessfiil  attempt  upon  &ig]and.  Here  he  remained  till  179 1 , 
when  he  found  his  situation  so  exceedingly  disagreeable,  that  he  determined  on 
returning  to  his  native  country.  This  he  accomplished,  but  died  in  the  ibllov- 
ing  year,  on  the  13th  April,  in  his  own  house,  at  Glaslough,  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan. 

The  list  of  Mr  Leslie's  works,  political  and  theological,  is  exceedingly  volu- 
minous. The  latter  in  seven  volumes  were  lately  (1 83S)  printed  at  the  Oxford 
university  press. 

LESLIE,  John,  bishop  of  Ross,  and  distinguished  for  his  indefiitigable  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  queen  Mary,  was  bom  in  1536,  being  the  son  of  Gavin  Leslie, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  descended  from  the  barons  of  Balquhain,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  branches  of  the  ancient  family  of  Leslie.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  1547  was  made  canon  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  that  diocese.  He  subsequently  pursued  his  studies  in  the  universities 
of  Toulouse,  Poictiers,  and  Paris,  at  which  last  place  he  took  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws.  In  1 554  he  was  ordered  home  by  the  queen  regent,  and  made  of^ 
ficial  and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen.  In  the  turmoil  of  the  Refor- 
mation, which  soon  after  commenced,  Leslie  became  a  noted  champion  of  tlie 
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aodent  ftaib,  and  appeared  on  that  tide  in  the  ftmoue  dkputatien  at  Edinburgii 
in  1 560.  When  it  was  reeolTed  to  bring  over  the  young  queen  from  France  to 
asmme  the  goremment  of  her  native  oountry^  Leslie  wae  the  chief  deputy  lent 
to  her  by  the  catholics  to  gain  her  ezclusiTe  favour  for  that  party ;  but  though 
he  had  the  dexterity  to  arrive  before  the  protestant  deputation^  he  vras  not  suo- 
^enfuL  Leslie^  however^  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  queen's  company,  and 
was  appointed  by  her  a  priry  councillor  and  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college 
of  justice.  In  1564  the  abbey  of  Lindores  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he 
was  soon  aiker  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ross ;  offices  catholic  in  form^  but 
which  now  referred  to  littln  more  than  certain  temporalities  to  which  they  con- 
ferred a  title.  Leslie  was  one  of  the  sixteen  commissioners  appointed  in  this 
rsign  to  revise  the  Scottish  laws,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  care  that  the 
volume  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  usually  called  the  Blade  Acts,  from  its  being 
printed  in  the  old  English  character,  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  year  1566. 
The  name  of  the  bishop  of  Ross  derives  its  chief  lustre  from  the  steadfastness 
and  zeal  with  which  he  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  his  royal  mistress,  after  they 
had  experienced  the  remarkable  revene  which  is  well  known  to  have  befallen 
Aera.  When  Mary  had  become  an  almost  hopeless  captive  in  England,  this 
amiable  prelate,  at  the  hazard  of  all  his  temporal  enjoyments,  continued  to  ad- 
here to  her,  and  to  exert  himself  in  her  behalf,  with  a  fidelity  which  would 
have  adorned  any  cause.  He  was  one  of  her  commissioners  at  the  conference 
ef  York  in  1568  ;  on  which  oocarion  he  defended  her  mth  a  strength  of  reason- 
ing, which  is  allowed  to  have  produced  a  great  impression,  though  it  did  not  de- 
cide the  argmnent  in  her  favour.  He  afterwards  appeared  as  her  ambassador  at 
the  oourt  of  Elizabeth,  to  complain  of  the  injustice  done  to  her ;  and  if  the 
English  princess  had  not  been  a  party  interested  in  the  detention  of  his  mistress, 
his  solicitations  could  have  hardly  failed  of  eflbct  When  he  found  that  entrea- 
ties and  appeals  to  justice  were  of  no  avail,  he  contrived  means  for  the  escape 
of  tiie  queen,  and  planned  the  project  for  her  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  ended  in  the  execution  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman.  Leslie  was  ex- 
amined in  reference  to  this  plot,  and  notwithstanding  his  pririleges  as  an  am- 
bassador, which  he  vainly  pleaded,  was  committed  prisoner,  first  to  the  isle  of 
Ely,  and  afterwards  to  the  tower  of  London.  It  appears  to  have  been  durug 
this  confinement,  that  he  wrote  the  historical  work  by  which  his  name  is  now 
chiefly  known.  In  1573  he  was  liberated  from  prison,  but  only  to  be  banished 
from  England.  He  then  employed  himself  for  two  years  in  soliciting  the  interftr- 
ence  of  the  continental  princes  in  behalf  of  his  mistress,  but  without  obtaining 
for  her  any  active  assistance.  Even  with  the  pope,  whom  he  requested  to  use 
his  influence  with  these  princes,  he  met  with  no  better  success.  While  at  Romob 
he  published  his  history  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  "  De  Origine,  Moribus,  et 
Rebus  Jestis  Scotorum.**  This  appeared  in  1 578 :  next  year,  baring  removed  to 
France,  he  was  made  sufliragan  and  vicar^eneral  of  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen, 
in  Normandy,  and  while  visiting  the  diocese,  was  apprehended  and  thrown  into 
prison,  and  obliged  to  pay  three  thousand  pistoles,  to  prevent  his  being  given 
up  to  Elizabeth.  During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  he  lived  un- 
molested ;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  protestant  Henry  IV.,  who  was  the  strict 
ally  of  Elizabeth,  he  fell  again  into  trouble.  In  the  course  of  his  risitation  of  the 
diocese  in  1590,  he  was  once  more  thrown  into  prison,  and  forced  to  purchase 
his  freedom  at  the  same  expense  as  before.  In  1593  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Constance,  but  being  now  apparently  tired  of  life,  which  for  many  years  had 
presented  only  disappointments  and  vexations,  he  soon  after  retired  into  a 
monastery  at  Gurtenburg,  about  two  miles  from  Brussels,  where  he  spent  the  r^ 
niainder  of  liis  days  in  tranquillity.     Tie  died.  May  31st,  1596,  and  lies  buried 
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in  the  numateryy  under  a  monumetit  erected  to  hit  memory  by  bis  nephew  and 
heir,  John  Leslie. 

Bishop  Leslie  is  generally  allowed  the  praise  of  great  learning  and  of  high 
diplomatic  abilities,  though  it  is  almost  as  generally  regretted,  that  he  did  not 
turn  them  to  a  better  use.  His  fidelity  to  a  declining  cause  is  also  alloived, 
even  by  its  enemies,  to  have  been  a  sentiment  as  free  from  the  dross  of  worldly 
or  selfish  riews  as  the  motives  of  a  line  of  public  conduct  ever  are.  The  laoli^ 
tion  of  a  catholic  church  dignitary  in  society  seems  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  sentiments ;  and  there  are  not  many  cases  in  which  the  prindplA 
is  observed  to  have  been  more  poH'erful  than  in  the  history  of  this  Scottish  pre- 
late. His  tongue,  his  pen,  the  travel  of  his  body,  his  temporal  fortune,  were  all 
devoted  with  the  most  generous  unreserve  to  the  cause  which  he  thought  that  of 
justice  and  true  religion  ;  and  what  more  can  any  man  do,  to  show  the  superior- 
ity of  his  nature  to  the  meaner  passions? 

The  works  of  bishop  Leslie  are  as  follow :  1.  Defenoe  of  the  honour  ai 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotland ;  with  a  declaration  of  her  rights  Utle,  and  interest  to 
the  crown  of  England;  Liege,  1571,  8vo,  which  was  immediately  suppmsed* 

2.  Afflict!  Animi  Gonsolationes  et  TranquiUi  Animi  Conservatio ;  Paris,  157 4. 

3.  De  Origine,  Moribus,  et  Rebus  Gestis  Scotorum:  Romie,  1578,  4ta  4.  A 
Treatise  showing  that  the  Regiment  of  Women  is  conformable  to  the  law  of  God 
and  Nature.  5.  De  Titulo  et  Jure  Mariae  Scotorum  Regime,  quo  Angliae  Suo- 
4:e8sionem  Jure  sibi  yindicat;  Rheims,  1580,  4 to.  6.  The  History  of  Scotland, 
from  the  death  of  James  1.  in  1436,  to  the  year  1561  ;  Edinburgh,  1830,  4to. 

The  volume  last  mentioned  was  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  posKSsion 
of  the  earl  of  Leven  and  Melville.  It  ii  in  the  Scottish  tongue,  and  fnrnas  the 
original  of  the  three  latter  books  of  the  Latin  history,  which  difiers  from  it  in 
no  respect  except  in  being  a  little  more  ample.  It  appears  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  the  vernacular  tongue,  in  order  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  his  captive 
mistress,  who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was  not  so  good  a  Latinist  as  her  cousin 
Elizabeth.  The  reason  of  his  presenting  her  with  only  this  detachment  of  the 
history  of  her  country,  was,  that  the  preceding- port  was  already  to  be  had  in 
Bellcnden's  version  of  Boece.  That  work  stops  at  the  death  of  James  I.,  and  it 
would  naturally  occur  to  bishop  Leslie,  that  a  continuation  to  his  own  time  was 
a  desideratum,  both  to  the  people  and  to  her  whom  he  maintained  to  be  their 
sovereign.  He  finished  his  work  in  Man^h,  1570,  and  presented  the  unfortunate 
queen  with  the  manuscript  in  1 57 1  ;  but  it  never  saw  the  light  till  the  date 
above  mentioned,  when  one  hundred  copies  were  printed  for  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  with  fifty  additional  for  sale  to  the  public.  The  style  of  the  work,  though 
it  could  not  fail  to  sound  rudely  in  the  ears  of  a  modem  Englishman,  is  highly 
elegant  and  dignified,  forming  a  wonderful  improvement  upon  the  rude  sim» 
plicity  of  Bellenden.  The  worthy  bishop  informs  us,  that  he  stops  at  the  be- 
ginning of  queen  Mary's  reign,  because  the  transactions  subsequent  to  that  period 
contain  much  that  he  does  not  think  would  reflect  honour  upon  his  country : 
there  could  be  few  whose  words  were  more  worth  listening  to,  respecting  that 
important  and  greatly  controverted  part  of  our  history. 

The  volume  alluded  to  contains  a  portrait  of  Leslie,  representing  him  as  a 
grave  and  venerable  man,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  a  small  beard,  and  a  very 
lofty  and  capacious  forehead.  As  a  specimen  of  the  Scottish  which  a  learned 
prelate  would  then  write,  and  a  queen  peruse,  we  may  quote  the  bishop's  char* 
acter  of  James  V. 

**  Their  was  gryt  dule  and  meane  maid  for  him  throw  all  the  partis  of  his 
realme,  because  he  was  a  nobill  prince,  and  travaillet  mekill  all  his  dayis  for 
uianitening  of  his  subjeciis  in  peace,  justice,  and  quietnes.     He  was  a  roan  of 
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peanonage  and  stature  convenient,  albeit  michtie  and  strong  theSnvIth;  of  coun- 
tenance amiable  and  lufely,  specially  in  his  communication  ;  his  eyes  graye  and 
•diavp  of  sicht,  that  quhomsoever  be  did  ones  see  and  marke^  he  wald  perfytly 
knaire  in  all  tymes  thairefter;  of  witt  in  all  things  quick  and  prompt,  of  a 
privoely  stomacke  and  heich  courage  in  greit  perillis,  doubtful  affairis  and  mat- 
eria of  weiditie  irapoiianee ;  he  had  in  a  maner  a  dirine  foresicht,  for  in  sic 
tbingia  as  he  went  about  to  doo,  be  did  them  adrisedlye,  and  with  grit  delib- 
eracioD,  to  the  intent  that  araangis  all  men  his  witt  and  prudence  might  be  noted 
and  regardit,  and  abfarre  excell  and  pas  all  uthers  in  estait  and  dignitie.  Be* 
aides  this,  he  was  sober,  moderate,  honest,  eflSibill,  cuiteous ;  and  so  farr  abhor 
rit  pride  and  arrogance,  that  he  was  ever  sharpe  and  quick  to  thame  quhilk  werr, 
spotted  or  nottit  with  that  crime.  He  was  alsua  a  good  and  suir  justiciar,  be 
the  quhilke  one  thing  he  allurit  to  him  the  haitis  of  all  the  people,  because  they 
Ured  quietlie  and  in  rest,  out  of  all  oppressioun  and  molestacioun  of  the  nobili- 
tye  and  riche  persones ;  and  to  this  sereryte  of  his  wes  joinit  and  annexit  a 
oerlane  merciful  pitye,  quhilk  he  did  oftymes  shaw  to  sic  as  had  offendit.  taking 
latlier  composicions  of  money  nor  roenis  lyvis.  *  «  «  «  This  gude  and 
modest  prinee  did  not  deroure  arid  consume  the  riches  of  his  countrey,  for  by 
his  heidi  poliicye  marvellouslie  riched  his  realme  and  himselfe,  both  witli  gold 
and  silmer,  all  kinds  of  riehe  substance,  quhairof  he  left  greyt  stoir  and  quanti- 
tie  in  all  hie  paUces  at  his  departing.  And  so  this  king,  liring  all  his  tyme  in 
the  feyoor  of  fortune,  in  heidi  honour,  riches,  and  gtorye,  and  for  his  nobill 
■etia  and  prudent  poUyces,  worthye  to  be  registrat  in  the  buike  of  fame,  gaif  up 
and  nnderit  his  spreit  into  the  hands  of  Allmichty  God,  quhair  I  doubt  not  boi 
he  has  snir  fmition  of  the  joye  that  is  preparit  for  these  as  sell  silt  on  the  riclit 
Hand  of  4)ur  Salveour.^ 

Lfi^LlE,  (Sa)  John,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  distinguished  by  his  valuable  writings  and  discoveries,  was  born 
at  the  kirk-town  of  Largo,  in  Fife,  on  the  1 6th  of  April,  1766.  His  father, 
Robert  Leslie,  by  profession  a  joiner  and  cabinet-maker,  and  originally  from 
the  neighbouxhood  of  St  Andrews,  was  a  much  respected  and  worthy  man,  and 
seoma,  in  point  of  education  and  general  attainments,  to  have  been  superior  to 
the  majority  of  persons  in  his  station  at  that  period.  The  mother  of  Sir  John 
Lealle  wai  Anne  Carstairs,  a  native  of  Larga  When  very  young,  he  was  sent 
te  a  woman's  school  in  the  viliage,  but  remained  only  a  short  time  there.  Af> 
terwaida  he  was  placed  under  a  Mr  Thomson  at  Lundln  MiU,  with  whom  he 
learned  te  write;  and  lastly  he  went  to  Leven  school,  and  began  to  learn 
Latin  ;  but  being  a  weakly  boy,  and  unable  to  walk  so  far,  he  was  obliged  after 
about  six  weeks  to  give  up  attendance.  As  these  were  the  only  schools  he  at^- 
tended  before  going  to  college,  it  is  evident  that  his  elementary  acquirements 
most  have  been  exceedingly  imperfect  He  received,  however,  while  at  home, 
some  lesM>ns  in  mathematics  from  his  elder  brother  Alexander,  and  soon  began 
to  show  a  surprising  aptitude  for  that  branch  of  science.  His  manners  at  this 
period  of  life  were  reimuckably  reserved  and  shy.  He  seemed  bent  on  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  study,  and  read  with  peculiar  aridity  all  the  books  that  came 
trithin  his  reach,  on  nmthematics  and  natural  philosophy.  To  Latin  he  took  a 
■Irong  disKke,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  resume  the  study  of  it  till  after  his 
fiiet  year  at  college. 

His  extraordinary  jwoficiency  in  geometrical  exercises,  joined  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  he  had  acquired  it,  brough 
him  at  an  early  period  under  the  notice  of  professors  Robison  and  Stewart,  of  the 
nnivetnty  of  Edinburgh,  who  were  much  impressed  by  the  extraordinary  powers 
which  he  displayed.     It  was  at  length  resolved  by  his  parents,  that  he  should 
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be  lent  to  the  univeitity  of  St  Andrews,  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  a  learned 
profession,  and  he  ifas  accordingly  entered  there,  as  a  student  of  mathematio, 
in  1779.  At  the  fiist  diftribution  of  prizes,  he  attracted  some  attention  by  his 
proficiency,  which  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  earl 
of  Kinnoul,  then  chancellor  of  the  university.  Being  now  destined  for  the 
church,  he  went  through  the  regular  routine  of  instructions  for  that  purpose. 
After  attending  for  six  sessions  at  St  Andrews,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  in 
company  with  another  youth, — destined  like  himself  to  obtain  a  high  niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame,  and  to  be  honoured,  at  the  same  moment  with  himself,  more 
than  forty  years  after,  with  a  royal  favour  expressive  of  his  equal  merit, — James 
(now  Sir  Jamei)  Ivory.  At  St  Andrews  he  had  also  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr  William  Thomson,  the  continuator  of  Watson'b  Life  of  Philip  II.,  and 
latterly  a  professed  author  of  no  small  note  in  London.  At  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  Mr  Leslie  studied  three  years,  during  which  time  he  ^i-as  introduced 
to  Dr  Adam  Smith,  and  employed  by  that  eminent  man  in  assisting  the  studiee 
of  his  nephew,  afterwards  lord  Reston.  He  now  gave  up  his  intention  of  adop- 
ting the  clerical  profession,  which  he  found  to  be  in  a  great  measure  incompati* 
ble  with  the  strong  bent  which  his  mind  had  taken  towards  physical  studies. 

In  1788,  he  went  to  Virginia,  as  tutor  to  two  young  college  friends,  Messrs 
Randolph ;  and  after  spending  more  than  a  year  in  America,  returned  to  Edii^ 
burgh,  in  January  1790,  he  proceeded  to  London,  carrying  with  him  sone 
recommendatory  letters  from  Dr  Smith ;  he  has  been  heard  to  mention,  that 
one  of  the  most  pressing  injunctions  with  which  he  was  honoured  by  that  illustrioua 
philosopher,  was  to  be  sure,  if  the  person  to  whom  he  was  to  present  himself 
was  an  author,  to  read  his  book  before  approaching  him,  so  as  to  l>e  able  to 
speak  of  it,  if  there  should  be  a  fit  opportunity.  His  first  intention  was  to  do« 
liver  lectures  on  natural  philosophy ;  but  being  disappointed  in  his  views,  he 
found  it  expedient  to  commence  writing  for  periodiod  works,  as  the  readiest 
means  of  obtaining  subsistence.  For  obtaining  employment  of  this  kind,  he  waa 
mainly  indebted  to  his  friend  Dr  William  Thomson,  who  engaged  him  upon  the 
notes  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  he  was  then  publishing  in  numben. 
About  thi^e  months  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  made  an  agreement  with  Mr 
Murray,  the  bookseller,  to  transUte  Bufibn*s  Natural  History  of  Buds,  which  waa 
published  in  1793,  in  nine  octavo  volumes.  The  sum  he  received  for  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  pecuniary  independence  which,  unlike  many  other  men  of 
genius,  his  prudent  habits  fortunately  enabled  him  early  to  attain.  The  pre&oe 
to  this  work,  which  was  published  anonymously,  is  characterised  by  all  tlM 
peculiarities  of  his  later  style ;  but  it  also  bespeaks  a  mind  of  great  native 
vigour  and  lofty  conceptions,  strongly  touched  with  admiration  for  the  sublime 
and  the  grand  in  nature  and  science.  During  the  progress  of  the  translation, 
he  fulfilled  an  engagement  with  the  Messrs  Wedgewood  of  Etruria  in  Staffiucd- 
shire,  to  superintend  their  studies  ;  he  left  ihem  in  1793.  In  1794,  Mr  Leslie 
spent  a  short  time  in  Holland ;  and,  in  1796,  he  made  the  tour  of  Germany  and 
Switaeerland  with  Mr  Thomas  Wedgewood,  whose  early  death  he  ever  lamented 
as  a  loss  to  science  and  his  country.  About  this  period,  he  stood  candidate 
for  a  chair  at  St  Andrews,  and  subsequently,  for  that  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Glasgow,  but  without  success.  The  fortunate  candidate  on  the  latter  occasion 
was  Dr  James  Brown  of  St  Andrews,  with  whom  Mr  Leslie  to  the  end  of  his  life 
maintained  a  constant  intimacy.  In  1799,  he  travelled  through  Norway  and 
Sweden,  in  company  with  Mr  Robert  Gordon,  whose  friendship  he  had  acquired 
at  St  Andrews  college. 

At  what  period  Mr  Leslie  first  struck  into  that  brilliant  field  of  inquiry  where 
he  became  so  conspicuous  for  his  masterly  experiments  and  striking  discoveries 
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i«guding  mdiaDt  heat,  and  the  oonnezion  between  light  and  beat,  we  are  un- 
able to  wy.  Bat  hie  Diflibrential  Thermometer — one  of  the  most  beauttlul  and 
debcate  instruments  that  inductire  genius  ever  contrived  as  a  help  to  experlmen- 
tal  inquiry,  and  whidi  rewarded  its  author  by  its  happy  ministry  to  the  stti»ess 
of  some  of  his  finest  experimenti — must  have  been  iiiTented  before  the  year 
1800y  as  it  was  described  in  Nidiolson's  Philosophical  Journal  some  time  dur* 
ing  that  year.  The  results  of  those  fine  inquiries,  in  which  he  was  so  much 
aided  by  this  exquisite  instrument,  were  published  to  the  world  in  1804,  in  his 
oelebnted  **  Esmy  on  the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Heat"  ^  The  experimental 
detices  and  remarkable  discoveries  which  distinguish  this  publication,  fax  more 
than  atone  for  its  great  defects  of  method,  its  Tory  questionable  theories,  and  its 
transgressions  against  that  simplicity  of  style  which  its  aspiring  author  rathet 
spomed  than  was  unable  to  exemplify ;  but  which  roost  be  allowed  to  be  a  quality 
peculiarly  indispensable  to  the  communication  of  scientific  knowledge.  The 
wQik  was  honoured,  in  the  following  year,  by  the  unanimous  adjudication  to  its 
author,  by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Rumford  Medals,  appro]^- 
ated  to  reward  dtsooveries  in  that  provinoe,  whose  nature  and  limits  he  had  so 
mudi  iUostrated  «id  extended. 

Mr  Leslie  thus  distinguished  himself  by  his  acquirements,  when,  early  in 
1 805,  in  consequence  of  the  translation  of  professor  Playfair  from  the  chair  of 
mathematics  to  that  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  the 
fbrsMr  became  vacant,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir  appeared  as  a  candidate 
for  the  situatioiu  It  might  have  been  expected  that,  where  the  qualifications  of 
the  individual  were  so  decidedly  above  all  rivalry,  there  could  have  been  no 
hesitation  in  his  native  country  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour  which  he  sought 
Such  there  might  not  have  been,  if  what  is  called  the  moderate  party  in  the. 
Scottish  church,  had  not  been  inspired  by  a  jealousy  of  his  liberal  principles  in 
politics,  accompanied  by  a  desire  of  advancing  one  of  their  own  number,  to  op- 
pose his  election.  The  penon  brought  forward  as  the  rival  candidate  was  Dr 
Thomas  Maidcnight,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  and  son  of  the  venerable 
eommentator  on  the  Epistles, — a  gentleman  highly  qualified,  no  doubt,  not  only 
for  this,  but  for  almost  any  other  chair  in  the  university ;  but  who,  neverthe* 
less,  could  not  be  matched  against  an  individual  so  distinguished  for  the  benefits 
he  had  conferred  on  science  as  Mr  Leslie ;  and  who  was  moreover  liable  to  the. 
disqualifying  consideration  that  he  was  already  engaged  in  an  office  which,  to 
be  well  done,  requires  the  whole  man,  while  Mr  Leslie  stood  in  the  light  of  a 
most  useful  member  of  society  in  a  great  measure  unprovided  for. 

The  electors  in  this  case  were  the  magistrates  and  town-council  of  Edinburgh^ 
and  to  them  Mr  Leslie  was  recommended  not  only  by  fame,  but  by  the  wannest 
testimonials  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr  Dempster  of  Dunnichen,  Dr  Hutton  of 
Woolwich,  Baron  Masseves,  and  Dr  Maskelyne.  In  the  supposition  that  these 
men  were  disposed  to  disduirge  their  trust  with  fidelity,  they  could  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  preferring  Mr  Leslie ;  and  it  is  to  be  related  to  their  credit,  tliat  they 
had  no  such  hesitation.  On  learning  the  bent  of  their  resolution,  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh  held  various  private  meetings,  as  if  to  indicate  the  more  pointedly 
that  they  had  a  peculiar  interest  of  their  own  in  the  matter ;  and  it  was  resolved 
to  oppose  Mr  Leslie's  election  on  the  grounds  of  what  they  deemed  an  infidel 
note  in  his  essay  on  heat ;  employing  for  this  purpose  a  clause  in  the  funda- 
mental charter  of  the  college,  directing  the  magistrates  to  take  the  adrice  of  the 
Edinburgh  clergy  in  the  election  of  professors. 

1  Previous  to  this  period,  Mr  Leslie,  when  not  oUierwiae  or  ekewhere  engaged,  used  to 
lire  with  his  brothen  at  Largo ;  and  there  were  the  experiments  for  his  essay  on  Aeat  carried 
on,  and  the  book  written. 

1IZ.  3  V 
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The  note  aUuded  to  iras  one  in  reference  to  ttie  unj^ikMophlcBl  tlMoriet  nrhich 
onoe  attempted  to  espkun  the  phenomena  of  giBfitation  by  means  of  inviaible 
aeihen.  Mr  Leslie^  in  treating  tbii  point,  found  it  convenieni  to  refer  to  Mr 
Huine*8  theory  of  oetise  and  effect,  in  whioh,  mm  ii  well  known,  he  makes  use 
of  certain  generally  reoeired  doctrines  to  inialidate  the  argument  for  the  exis^ 
enoe  of  the  Deity.  In  making  the  reference,  it  did  not  seem  to  Mr  LesUe  to  be 
necessary  that  he  should  condemn  the  ultimate  use  made  of  these  doctrines  by 
Mr  Hume,  since  he  was  only  engaged  in  a  physical  examination.  His  note, 
therefore,  stands  as  follows  :  "  Mr  Hume  is  the  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  ^ 
tieated  of  causation  in  a  truly  philosophic  manner.  His  Essay  on  Neoemary 
Gonnexion  seems  a  model  of  dear  and  accurate  reasoning.  But  it  was  only 
wanted  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  mystery  which  had  so  long  darkened  that  im- 
portant subject  The  unsophisticated  eentimenti  of  mankind  are  in  perfect  uni« 
son  with  the  deductions  of  logic,  and  imply  at  bottom  nothing  more  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  than  a  constant  iuTariable  sequeuce."  From  these  words, 
boweFcr,  it  was  erident,  in  the  opinion  of  his  clerical  opponents,  *'  that  Mr 
LesUe,  having,  with  Mr  Hume,  denied  all  such  necessary  connexion  between 
cause  and  eflect,  as  implies  an^operating  principle  in  the  cause,  has,  of  oeurse, 
laid  a  foandation  for  rejecting  all  argument  that  is  derived  from  the  works  of 
God,  to  prove  either  his  being  at  attrlbufeeSb*' 

When  Mr  Leslie  was  informed  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Edinburgh  min- 
isters rested  their  opposition,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Hunter,  pro- 
fessor of  dirinity ,  and  one  of  the  few  clergymen  of  the  city  who  were  not  opposed 
to  him,  laying  before  him  some  explanations  of  the  note,  to  which  he  be|^ped 
bira  to  call  the  attention  of  his  brethren.  These  explanations  were  chiefly  wlmt 
are  stated  above,  and  are  thus  follev^ed  up :  *^  I  have  the  fullest  conviction  that 
my  ideas  on  the  question  to  which  the  note  refers,  would  appear  to  coiocide,  in 
every  essential  respect,  with  those  of  the  most  enlightened  adversaries  of  Iflr 
Hume's  philosophy.  But,  limited  as  I  am  to  a  few  moments  of  time,  I  can 
only  disavow  (which  I  do  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  solemnity,}  every  infers 
eoce  which  the  ingenuity  of  my  opponents  may  be  [deased  to  draw  from  the 
partial  view  I  have  taken  of  the  general  doctrine,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  eri- 
dences  en  which  the  truths  of  religion  are  founded.  If  I  live  to  pubMsh  another 
edition  of  my  work,  I  pledge  myself  to  show  in  an  additional  paragraph,  hoir 
grossly  and  injuriously  I  have  been  treated  on  this  eccaaion.  *  *  It  is  pain-^ 
All  4o  be  caJled  on,  after  the  habits  of  intimacy  in  which  I  have  lived  with  the 
most  exemplary  characters  in  both  parts  of  the  island,  to  repel  a  dii^ct  charge 
of  atheism ;  but  whatever  may  be  Uie  effect  of  such  ealamnies  on  the  minds  of 
strangers,  it  affords  me  much  consolation  to  think,  that  they  will  be  heard  with 
contempt  and  indignation  by  those  who  know  the  real  state  of  my  sentiments, 
«nd  particularly  by  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  strictneM  of  these  religious 
principles  in  which  I  had  the  haj^inem  to  be  educated  from  my  earliest  yean.*^ 

This  k)tt«r  was  laid  before  the  ministeis  at  a  meeting  held  by  them  on  the 
13th  of  March  (1806) ;  but  being,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  it,  t^ey  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr  Grieve,  Mr  David  Bkck, 
Mr  Darid  DidssoB,  and  Dr  Inglis,  to  proceed  to  the  tewn-council  and  protest 
against  the  election  of  Olr  Leslie.  As  the  council  was  to  be  that  day  engaged 
in  the  election,  the  committee  ^vent  accordingly  to  their  chamber,  and  presented 
a  protest  which  had  been  prepared,  in  which,  besides  stating  the  grand  objection 
of  the  note  and  their  inferences  from  it  as  to  Mr  Leslie^ii  religioua  principles, 
they  stated  that,  ''  in  the  event  of  his  being  elected,  notwithstanding  this  repre- 
eentation,  they  reserved  to  themselves  full  power  of  questioning  the  validity  of 
such  election,  and  of  employing  whatever  means  may,  to  them,  be  found  compe- 
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tent  for  preventing  Mr  Leslie's  indoction  into  the  office  of  profesior ;  with  full 
power,  in  tlM  erent  of  hit  induction ,  to  prosecute  for  his  ejection  from  said  of- 
fice in  nny  competent  court,  cinl  or  ecclesiastical.''  Immediately  after  this 
paper  was  giren  in  and  its  bearers  had  left  the  hali,  the  council  elected  Mr 
Leelie. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  on  the  97th ,  the  committee 
of  the  city  clergy  gave  in  a  representation  stating  these  transactions,  along  with 
a  copy  of  their  protest,  and  requested  the  rererend  court  to  take  such  steps  in 
the  matter  as  they  might  judge  proper.  It  was  here  determined  by  vote  to  carry 
the  afloir  before  the  synod  ;  a  step  formally  necessary  for  bringing  it  under  the 
deeialon  of  the  highest  national  diurch  court,  the  general  assembly. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  eoort,  on  the  S3nd  of  May,  the  case  of  Mr  Leslie  came 
before  it  in  the  shape  of  a  complaint  by  the  Her.  Sir  Henry  MoncriefFand  other 
nemben  of  the  synod,  against  the  reference  of  the  case  to  the  general  assembly; 
It  was  thus  apparent  that  the  leaders  of  the  more  zealously  pious  party  of  the 
chnrdi  had  taken  the  part  of  Mr  Leslie  against  their  accustomed  Opponents. 
The  interest  which  the  public  could  not  hare  failed  to  entertain  respecting  the 
question,  even  if  confined  to  its  natire  merits,  was  excited  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree by  this  complication  of  the  phenomenon.  The  case,  noTertheless,  furnished 
only  an  unusually  striking  example  of  what  must  always  be  the  result  of  a  party 
system  in  any  deliberative  body.  It  happened  to  be  convenient  for  the  '*  mod- 
erate "  party  on  this  particular  occasion,  to  show  an  anxious  desire  for  the  purity 
of  faith  and  doctrine ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  raked  up  a  negative  title  in  the 
Edinburgh  «letgy  to  be  consulted  in  the  exercise  of  the  town-council  patronage, 
which  had  not  been  acted  upon  for  twenty-six  years,  during  whidi  time  several 
of  the  very  men  now  prosecuting  had  been  elected  to  chairs  in  the  university 
without  regard  to  it  It  was  equally  convenient  for  the  high-flying  party^ 
thoagh  adverse  to  all  their  usual  principles,  to  regard  the  suspected  infidelity  of 
Mr  Leslie  with  a  lenient  and  apologetic  spirit,  in  order  that  they  might  be  in 
Aeir  usual  position  regarding  their  opponents,  and  because  they  hoped  to  gain 
a  triumph  for  themselves  in  the  non-success  of  a  prosecution,  which  they  could 
easily  see  rested  upon  no  valid  grounds,  and  could  hardly,  in  the  face  of  public 
opinion,  be  carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  even  though  a  majority  of  serrile  votes 
coaM  have  been  obtained  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  debate  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  case, 
some  very  strong  testimonies  were  brought  forward  in  favour  of  Mr  Leslie^s 
moral  and  religious  character.  A  letter  from  the  minuter  of  Largo  testified  that, 
during  the  two  past  years,  while  Mr  Leslie  resided  in  the  parish,  he  had  paid  a 
becoming  respect  to  religion,  and  that,  if  great  abilities  highly  improved,  an  un- 
stained moral  character,  and  a  tender  discharge  of  every  filial  duty,  recommend 
to  confidence  and  esteem,  these  belonged  to  him.  Another  lettei^,  from  the 
clergyman  of  the  neighbouring  parish,  after  remarking  that  insinuations  of  the' 
kind  disseminated  respecting  Mr  Leslie,  yielded  but  a  contemptible  support  to 
any  canse,  stated  the  following  particulars :  *J  I  have  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  Mr  Leslie  for  some  time  past ;  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  his 
religious  and  political  sentiments ;  I  have  been  furnished,  in  short,  with  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  his  attachment  to  our  ecclemastical  and  ciril  establishment' 
His  father  ofiiciated  long  as  a  worthy  elder  of  our  church :  his  son  was  once  a 
stadent  of  dirinity ;  and  though  he  has  not  prosecuted  his  theological  studies, 
having  been  much  engaged  in  other  literary  pursuits,  I  never  heard  that  he  had 
ceased  to  respect  the  doctrines  or  discipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  On  the 
contrary,  the  leading  doctrines  of  Ghristmnity  he  regards  with  reverence." 
.  There  was  also  read  a  letter  from  Mr  Leslie  to  a  friend,  of  date,  February 
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22ndy  1805^  in  which  he  thus  expvwsed  himielf :  **  It  was  my  loft  to  reoelv^  a 
most  virtuous  and  religious  educatioDy  in  the  boaom  of  a  family  eminently  dia- 
tuiguished  by  its  exemplary  lires ;  and  the  impreesions  of  my  early  yean,  no 
distance  of  time,  or  change  of  circumstances  can  ever,  efface.  If  my  mind  is 
more  enlarged  by  culture,  I  have  likewise  learned  to  see  more  deeply  the  im- 
portance of  those  truths  which  bind  men  together  in  society,  and  which,  visiting 
their  inmost  recesses,  appal  the  guilty  and  hold  forth  comfort  to  the  wretdied. 
I  have  ever  been  a  sincere  lover  of  peace,  of  decency,  and  good  order.  My 
time  has  been  almost  wholly  spent  in  abstract  researches,  and  the  study  of  the 
sublime  operations  of  nature.  The  questions,  so  much  agitated  of  late,  served 
with  me  only  to  amuse  a  few  leisure  momenti ;  and,  even  at  that  eventful  period, 
when  the  minds  of  men,  and  particularly  of  young  men,  were  so  violently  in- 
flamed, I  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  contagion.  I  sighed,  indeed,  for  the 
improvement  of  our  species ;  but  the  slightest  appearance  of  tumult,  or  popular 
violence,  was  most  abhorrent  to  my  temper.  I  never  had  the  remotest  oonnex- 
ion  with  any  party  or  political  association  whatever.  In  the  spirit  of  mildnesi, 
I  endeavoured  to  think  and  act  for  myself.  My  sentiments  of  loyalty  had  been 
confirmed  by  what  I  had  seen  during  a  short  stay  in  America,  where  I  witnessed 
the  disgusting  and  pernicious  influence  avumed  by  an  ignorant,  licentious,  and 
dissolute  rabble.  *  *  It  is  our  native  island  that  presents  the  truly  cheering 
picture  of  equal  laws  mildly  administered,  and  holds  up  a  body  of  religious  in« 
stitutious  at  once  rational,  decent,  and  impressive.  I  venerate  the  great  prima- 
pies  of  our  Christian  faith,  and  am  solicitous  to  mark,  by  my  external  beha- 
viour, that  respect  which  I  cherish.  Raising  my  affections  above  this  little  spot 
of  earth,  the  reHless  scene  of  intrigue,  and  etrifs,  and  malice^  I  look  forward 
with  joy  and  expectation  to  that  better  country  beyond  the  grave.*' 

Among  the  most  powerful  speakers  on  the  side  of  Mr  Leslie  was  Sir  Henry 
Moncrieff,  who  observed  that  the  question  expressly  and  simply  referred  to  a 
civil  right  of  the  Edinburgh  ministers,  lliis  right,  he  showed,  had  never  been 
before  exercised  in  the  election  of  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility would  be  confined  by  a  court  of  law  to  the  professorships  existing  at  the 
institution  of  the  univenity,  of  which  that  of  mathematics  was  not  one.  The 
right,  however,  if  right  it  was,  had  in  reality  been  exercised :  the  clergy  had 
gone  to  the  council  and  f^Y^n  their  advice,  and,  though  it  had  not  been  followr- 
ed,  still  it  had  been  received.  Sir  Henry  also  commented  in  strong  terms  upon 
the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  this  prosecution,  threatening  so  much  to  BIr  Leslie, 
had  been  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  him  no  possibility  of  appearing 
in  his  own  defence.  ^*  It  is  a  circumstance,**  further  continued  this  nervous 
orator,  *^  which  I  cannot  help  mentioning,  that  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  in 
their  zeal  to  find  any  sort  of  heresy  in  Mr  Leslie*s  note,  have  unfortunately  an- 
nounced a  doctrine  in  opposition  to  that  which  they  would  fix  on  him,  whidi  ia 
capable  of  an  interpretation  more  hostile  to  religion  than  any  thing  that  they 
have  imputed  to  his  book.  In  asserting  '  such  a  neceeeary  connexion  between 
cause  and  effect  as  implies  an  operating  principle  in  the  cause,'  they  express  a 
doctrine  of  which  I  can  scarcely  mention  the  pemi^ous  tendency.  If  the  ne- 
cessity is  applied  to  the  first  cause,  it  is  not  far  from  blasphemy.  If  it  is  restricted 
(as  I  suppose  it  was  meant  to  be)  to  the  second  cause,  it  is  substantially  the  doc- 
trine of  materialism,  and  leads  directly  to  atheism.  [Here  Mr  Ritchie  intemipt- 
ed  the  speaker,  to  remind  him  that  he  had  qualified  the  expression,  and  restricted 
his  meaning  to  a  conditional  or  contingent  necessity.]  True,  sir,  he  did  so. 
He  did  the  very  thing  which  he  will  not  allow  Mr  Leslie  to  do.  He  gives  an 
explanation  for  himself  and  his  friends,  when  he  perceives  the  consequences  el 
the  original  expresrions  they  had  employed.     He  qualifies  the  necessity  they 
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a«ert«d,  by  the  term  '  conditional/  by  which  he  meant  to  restrict  it^  and  he 
ezpedB  that  yn  are  to  take  hia  explanation  without  a  murmur ;  although,  when 
Mr  Ledie  would  confine  the  amertion  in  his  note  to  <  objecU  of  physical  exam- 
ination/ he  obstinately  fixes  him  down  to  his  original  expressions,  and  rejects 
the  limitation  as  utterly  inadmissible.  Unfortunately,  sir,  the  doctrine  of  the 
mtnisten  of  Edinburgh,  with  regard  to  such  a  necessary  connexion  between 
cause  and  efleet  as  implies  an  operating  principle  in  the  cause,  stands  in  its  ori- 
ginal state  in  the  protest  which  they  gare  to  the  town-counciL  It  is  recorded 
in  the  council  books ;  and  there  it  must  remain  in  all  future  times,  without  any 
explanation  whatever,  be  its  tendency  or  iu  heresy  ever  so  mischievous. 

**  The  use,"  he  continued  with  exquisite  sarcasm,  *'  which  may  be  made  of 
incautious  expressions,  may  be  as  forcibly  illustrated  from  the  protest  of  the 
ministen  of  Edinburgh,  as  from  the  note  of  Mr  Leslie.  But  there  is  this  ma- 
terial distinction  between  the  two  cases :  Mr  Leslie,  at  least,  understood  the 
precise  meaning  of  his  assertions,  as  far  as  they  related  to  the  subject  of  which 
he  was  writing ;  but  my  rererend  brethren  enunciated  their  dogma  in  perfect 
innocence  and  simplicity,  completely  unconscious  of  its  true  import  and  ten- 
dency!" 

Near  midnight,  on  the  second  day  of  the  debate,  it  was  determined  by  96 
agaimt  64  to  dismiss  this  Toxatious  case  without  further  notice.  On  the  vote 
being  announced,  a  shout  of  applause — an  unwonted  sound  in  the  general  as* 
sembly — ^burst  from  the  crowd  assembled  .in  the  galleries. 

Mr  Leslie  entered  without  further  opposition  upon  the  duties  of  his  chair,  and 
upon  a  ooune  of  experimental  discovery  by  which  he  >vas  to  confer  lustre  upon 
the  university.  Through  the  assistance  of  one  of  his  ingenious  contrivances — 
his  hygrometer — he  arrived  in  1810  at  the  discovery  of  that  singularly  beautiful 
process  of  artificial  congelation,  which  enabled  him  to  convert  water  and  mer- 
cury into  iob.  *'  We  happened,"  says  a  brother  professor,  **  to  witness  the  con- 
summation of  the  discovery — at  least,  of  the  performance  of  one  of  the  first  suc- 
cessful repetiticms  of  the  process  by  which  it  was  effected ;  and  we  shall  never 
forget  the  joy  and  elation  which  beamed  on  the  face  of  the  discoverer,  as,  with 
his  chaiscteristic  good  nature,  he  patiently  explained  the  steps  by  which  he  had 
been  led  to  it" 

In  1609  Mr  Leslie  published  his  Elements  of  Geometry,  which  inunediately 
became  a  class-book,  and  has  since  gone  through  four  editions.  He  also  pub- 
lished,  in  1813,  an  "  Account  of  Experiments  and  Instruments  depending  on 
the  rebttion  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture."  In  1817  he  produced  his  **  Philo- 
sophy of  Arithmetic,  exhibiting  a  Progressive  view  of  the  Theory  and  Progress 
of  Calculation,"  a  small  octavo;  and,  in  1821,  his  *'  Geometrical  Analysis,  and 
Geometry  of  Curve  Lines,  being  volume  second  of  a  Coune  of  Mathematics,  and 
designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy."  '  In  1623  he 
published  **  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  for  the  use  of  his  class — ^reprinted 
in  1 629 — and  of  which  only  one  volume  appeared.  *'  Hudiments  of  Geome- 
try," a  small  octavo,  published,  1826,  and  designed  for  popular  use,  was  his  last 
separate  work.  Besides  these  separate  works,  he  wrote  many  admirable  articles 
iu  the  Edinburgh  Review,  three  profound  treatises  in  Nicholson's  Philosophical 
Journal,  a  few  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
several  very  valuable  articles  on  different  branches  of  physics  in  the  Supple- 

•  <  The  Elements  of  Geometry  included  Trigonometry  and  Geometricai  Analysis  in  4me 
volume,  for  the  three  first  editions ;  and  the  curve  lines  of  the  second  order  was  a  small  separ- 
ate work.  In  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Geometry,  1820,  one  volume  included  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry,  and  the  second,  published  some  time  after,  consisted  of  Geometrical  Analysis, 
induding  the  curves  of  the  second  order,  formerly  published  with  the  addiUon  of  the  higher 
rurves. 
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ment  to  the  Encydopsdia  Britannicfl.  In  1819,  <m  the  dmrth  of  i 
Playfair,  whose  promotion  had  ftmneriy  made  room  for  him  in  the  dair  of 
mathematics,  he  was  elevated  to  the  professonhip  of  natunl  phtlosopby,  by 
which  his  powers  were  of  course  hrot^ht  into  a  far  wider  Md  of  display  and 
of  usefulness,  than  they  had  been  for  the  preceding^  fourteen  yean.  Among 
(he  preliminary  treatises  of  the  setenth  edition  of  the  Encydopsedia  BritannicBv 
which  began  to  be  publidied  in  18S0,  he  wrote  a  **  Diseoune  on  the  History  of 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  during  the  eighteenth  century ,"  whidi  amy 
be  described  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  masterly  of  all  his  oompoiitlotts. 

The  income  enjoyed  by  Mr  Leslie  was  for  many  years  so  much  abore  has  ne- 
cessities, that  he  was  able,  by  careful  management,  to  realise  a  fortune  not  fiur 
short  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Part  of  this  he  expended,  in  his  latter  years, 
upon  the  purchase  and  decoration  of  a  mansion  called  Coates  near  his  native 
village,  where  he  spent  all  the  intervals  allowed  by  his  college  duties.  Eariy 
in  the  year  1832,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  lord  chancellor  (Brougham), 
he  was  invested  with  a  knighthood  of  the  Guelphic  order,  at  the  same  tima 
that  Messrs  Hetschel,  G.  Bell,  Ivory,  Brewster,  South,  vad  Harris  N|Dolaa» 
received  a  similar  honour.  Sir  John  Leslie  was  not  destined  long  to  enjof 
the  well-merited  honour.  In  the  end  of  October,  while  superintending  some  criP 
the  improvements  about  his  mudi-loved  place,  he  incautiously  exposed  himself  to 
wet,  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  severe  cold.  Among  the  various  foiblea 
which  protruded  themselves  through  the  better  powers  and  habitudes  of  bis  mind, 
was  a  contempt  for  medicine,  and  an  unwillingness  to  think  that  he  oookl  be 
seriously  ill.  He  accordingly  neglected  his  ailment,  and  was  speedily  seined 
with  erysipelas  in  one  of  his  legs ;  a  disorder  at  that  time  raging  in  Scotland 
with  all  the  symptoms  and  effects  of  a  malignant  epidemic:  On  Wednesday, 
October  31st,  he  again  exposed  himself  in  his  grounds,  and  from  that  day,  the 
malady  advanced  very  rapidly.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  November  3dy  he 
breathed  his  last 

llie  scientific  and  personal  character  of  Sir  John  Leslie  has  been  skeldied 
with  so  bold  and  ttee  a  pencil  by  Mr  Macvey  Napier,  his  brother  in  both  aca* 
demic  and  literary  labours,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  presenting  it  to  the 
reader,  in  lieu  of  any  thing  of  our  own : 

*'  It  would  be  impossible,  we  think,  for  any  intelligent  and  well-constitnted 
mind,  to  review  the  labours  of  this  distinguished  man,  without  a  strong  ^sding 
of  admiration  for  his  inventive  genius  and  vigorous  powers,  and  of  respect  for 
Ijiat  extensive  knowledge  which  his  active  curiosity,  his  various  reading,  and 
his  happy  memory  had  enabled  him  to  attain.  Some  few  of  bis  eontemporariea 
in  the  same  walks  of  science,  may  have  excelled  him  in  profundity  of  under* 
standing,  in  philosophical  caution,  and  in  logical  accuracy ;  but  we  doubt  if  any 
surpassed  him,  whilst  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  surpassed  many,  in  that  crea^ 
tive  faculty — one  of  the  highest  and  rarest  of  nature*s  gifts — whidi  leads,  and 
is  necessary  to  discovery,  though  not  all-sufficient  of  itself  for  the  formation  of 
safe  conclusions ;  or  in  that  subtilty  and  reach  of  discernment  whidi  seiies  the 
finest  and  least  obvious  relations  among  the  objects  of  science — whidi  elidls  the 
hidden  secrets  of  nature,  and  ministers  to  new  combinations  of  her  powers. 
There  were  some  flaws,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  the  mind  of  this  memorable  per* 
son.  He  strangely  undervalued  some  branches  of  philosophical  inquiry  of  high 
importance  in  the  circle  of  human  knowledge.  His  credulity  in  matters  of  or- 
dinary life  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  conspicuous  as  his  tendency  to  scepti- 
cism in  sdenoe.  It  has  been  profoundly  remariced  by  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  that 
*  though  the  mathematician  may  be  prevented,  in  his  own  pursuits,  from  goiag 
for  astray,  by  the  absurdities  to  which  his  errors  lead  him,  he  is  seldom  apt  to 
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be  tevolted  by  abmud  oooelutioni  in  otber  miUeii.  Tbiu^  even  in  phyaiai/  he 
addiy  ^  laethensUciani  have  been  led  to  a49quieioe  in  conoliiiions  which  appear 
ludioroue  to  men  of  diAerent  habits.*  Something  of  the  aame  kind  was  obeerv- 
ahle  in  the  mind  of  this  distinguished  mathematician,  for  such  also  he  wasp  He 
was  apty  toOy  to  run  into  some  startling  hypothesis,  from  an  univarrantable  ap- 
plication of  mathematical  principles  to  subjects  altogether  foreign  to  them ;  as 
when  he  finds  an  analogy  between  droulating  dedmids,  and  the  lengthened  cy- 
cles of  the  seasons.  In  all  his  writings,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  his  last 
considerable  performance,  the  discourse  prefixed  to  the  serenth  edition  of  the 
EacydopsBdia  Britannica,  eren  in  the  sober  field  of  pure  mathematics,  there  is 
a  constant  atraining  after  ^  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bom,'  and  a 
lore  of  abstract,  and  figurative,  and  norel  modes  of  expression,  which  has  ex- 
posed them  to  just  criticism,  by  impartial  judges,  and  to  some  puny  fault-finding, 
by  others,  more  willing  to  carp  at  defects  than  to  point  out  the  merits  which 
redeem  them.  But  when  even  serere  criticism  has  said  iti  worst,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  genius  has  struck  its  captirating  impress,  deep  and  wide  orer  all  his 
works.  His  more  airy  speculations  may  be  thrown  aside  or  condemned ;  but  his 
exquisite  instruments,  and  his  original  and  beautiful  experimental  combinations, 
will  ener  attest  the  firuitfulnem  of  bis  mind,  and  continue  to  act  as  helps  to  far* 
liier  discovery.  We  hare  already  alluded  to  the  extent  and  excursivenem  of  his 
Beading.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a  man  of  so  nmch  invention,  and  who  him- 
self valued  the  inventive  above  all  the  other  powers,  possessing  so  vast  a  store  of 
learned  and  carious  information.  His  reading  extended  to  every  nook  and 
oomer,  however  obscure,  that  books  hare  touched  upon.  He  was  a  lover,  too, 
and  that  in  no  ordinary  degree,  of  what  is  commonly  called  anecdote.  Though 
he  did  not  shine  in  mixed  society,  and  was  latterly  unfitted  by  a  considerable 
degree  of  deafnem  for  enjoying  it,  his  conversation,  when  seated  with  one  or 
two,  was  highly  entertaining.  It  had  no  wit,  little  repartee,  and  no  fine  turns 
of  any  kind,  but  it  had  a  strongly-original  and  racy  cast,  and  was  replete  with 
striking  remarks  and  curious  information. 

**  He  had  faults,  no  doubt,  as  all  '  of  woman  bom  *  have :  he  had  preju- 
cUoes,  of  which  it  would  have  been  better  to  be  rid ;  he  was  not  over  chari* 
table  in  his  riews  of  human  rirtue ;  and  he  was  not  quite  so  ready,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  do  that  justice  to  kindred  merit  as  was  to  be  expected  in  so  ardent  a 
worshipper  of  genius.  But  his  feults  were  far  more  than  compensated  by  hit 
many  good  qualities — ^by  his  constant  equanimity,  his  cheerfulness,  his  simplicity 
of  character,  almost  infantine,  his  straightforwardness,  his  perfect  freedom  from 
aflSMtation,  and,  above  all,  his  unconquerable  good  nature. '  He  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  placable  of  human  beings ;  and  if,  aa  has  been  thought,  he 
generally  had  a  steady  eye,  in  his  worldly  coune,  to  his  own  interest,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  was,  notwithstanding,  a  warm  and  good  friend,  and  a  relation 
on  whose  afibctionate  assistance  a  firm  reliance  could  ever  be  placed. 

**  There  is  one  other  matter  which,  in  justice  to  the  illustrious  dead,  we  can- 
not pass  over  in  silence  ;  we  mean  the  permanent  service  rendered  to  the  class 
of  Natural  Philosophy  by  the  late  Sir  John  Leslie  in  the  collection  of  by  far  the 

3  The  p«iion  of  Sir  John  Leslie  was,  in  later  life,  far  from  gahily.  He  was  short  aiid  cor- 
pulent, with  a  florid  £aoe,  and  somewhat  unsightly  projection  of  the  front  teeth,  and  tottered 
oonsidembly  in  walking.  He  was,  moreover,  very  slovenly  in  his  mode  of  dressing, — a  pecu- 
liarity the  more  curious,  as  it  %tas  accompanied  by  no  inconsiderable  share  of  s^-rtmect,  and 
an  anxiety  to  be  thought  young  and  engaging.  The  mixture  of  great  intellectual  powers 
with  the  humbler  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  can  seldom  have  been  more  strikingly  exem- 
plified than  in  his  case;  though  it  is  evident  that,  as  his  weaknesses  were  very  much  those  to 
which  unmarried  men  in  advanced  life  are  supposed  to  be  most  peculiarly  liable,  the^  might 
have  probably  been  obviated  in  a  great  measure,  if  he  had  happened  to  spend  his  life  in  the 
more  fortunate  condition  of  mutrimoriy. 
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finest  and  most  oompleie  set  of  apparatus  iii  the  kingdom.  Augustus  boasted 
diat  he  found.  Rome  built  of  brick,  and  left  it  a  city  of  palaces  and  temples 
oonstructed  of  marble.  Without  any  exaggeration ,  something  analogous  may  bo 
predicated  of  Sir  John  Leslie  in  regard  to  the  apparatus  of  this  dass.  He  found 
it  a  collection  of  antiquated  and  obsolete  rubbish ;  he  lefk  it  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  of  its  kind  in  this  kingdom ;  and  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  spare  him 
a  few  years  longer,  it  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  ha?e  been  rendered  the  first  in 
Euroi>e  or  the  world.  The  renoTation  which  he  eflecied  was,  indeed,  most  ni» 
dically  complete.  The  whole  of  the  old  trash  was  thrown  aside,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  new  instnunents,  constructed  on  the  most  improved  principles  by  the 
most  celebrated  artists,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent ;  while  its 
absolute  amount  was  increased  tenfold,  and  adapted,  in  the  happiest  manner,  to 
the  present  adFanced  state  of  science.  His  perse^-enmce  and  enthusiasm  in  thia 
respect  were  indeed  boundless ;  and  as  his  predecessors  were  not  ozperimentaU 
isis,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  was,  and  had  made  little  or  no  effiMi  to  ac. 
commodate  the  apparatus  to  the  progress  of  sciencOt  or  even  to  repair  the  wear 
and  tear  of  time,  he  had  the  whole  to  create,  in  the»same  way  as  if  the  dam  had 
only  been  founded  when  he  was  first  promoted  to  the  chair.  By  his  own  ooo* 
tinued  and  admirably-directed  efRvts,  aided  by  the  liberality  of  the  patrons, 
who  generously  made  him  several  grants  in  furtherance  of  the  object  which  ho 
had  so  much  at  heart ;  and  also  by  very  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices  upon  hia 
own  part,  for  which  he  has  never  as  yet  got  the  credit  that  is  so  justly  due  to 
him ;  he  at  length  succeeded  in  furnishing  the  apparatus-room  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  may  now  be  seen  by  any  one  who  diooses  to  visit  it,  and  thua  con- 
ferred upon  the  university  a  benefit  for  which  it  ought  to  be  for  ever  grateful  to 
his  memory.  This  may  sound  strange  in  the  ears  of  those  who  have  been  ac« 
customed  to  hear  it  said,  as  it  has  often  been,  most  falsely,  that  Sir  John  Leslie 
was  a  bad  experimenter.  The  truth  is,  that  of  all  his  great  and  varied  gifts, 
none  was  more  remarkable  than  the  delicacy  and  success  with  which  he  perform* 
ed  the  most  difficult  experiments,  excepting  perhaps  his  intuitive  sagacity  in  in- 
stantly detecting  the  cause  of  an  acddental  failure  ;  and  it  is  a  known  fact,"  that, 
after  he  had  discovered  and  communicated  to  the  world  his  celebrated  process 
of  artificial  congelation,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  fireesing  of  mercury,  some 
of  the  first  men  of  sdence  in  London  failed  of  performing  it,  till  the  dtioovorer 
himself,  happening  to  be  on  the  spot  personally,  showed  them  wherein  consisted 
the  fault  of  their  manipulation,  and  at  once  performed  the  experiment  which 
had  previously  baffled  all  their  efibrts.  It  is  equally  well  kno^vn  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  him,  that  the  most  elegant  in  form  as  well  as  the  most 
delicate  in  operation  of  the  beautiful  instruments  invented  by  himself,  wera  coo* 
structed  by  his  own  hand,  and  that  this,  to  him  most  agreeable  employment, 
constituted  the  recraation  of  his  leisure  hours.  The  apparatUMroom,  indeed, 
contains  many  specimens  of  his  workmanship  in  this  line,  and  they  are  of  such  a 
description  as  would  not  do  any  discredit  to  the  most  practised  and  skilful  artist* 
To  his  immediate  successor  his  acquisitions  and  his  laboun  will,  therefora,  be  of 
incalculable  importance ;  but  the  merit  which  really  belongs  to  him  can  only  be 
duly  estimated  by  those  who  know  what  he  found,  when  he  became  professor  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  can  compare  it  witli  the  treasures  which  he  has  left 
behind  him.''^ 

*  Some  further  particularB  respecting  his  various  talents  and  aoqufrements  may  be  gathered 
firom  the  following  notice,  which  appeared  in  the  Edinbuigh  Couiant,  and  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  one  qualified  in  more  ^nys  than  one  to  spoalc  upon  the  subject: — "Sir  John 
Leslie  has  been  for  many  years  known  in  this  country,  and  over  all  Europe,  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  charactera  of  the  age.  As  a  mathematician  and  philosopher ;  as  a  profound  and 
oocompllshed  scholar ;  as  a  proficient  in  general  litemtore,  and  in  history  and  many  other 
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LBYDEN,  John,  a  man  of  singularly  varied  geniua  and  accomplitliment,  was 
born  on  the  dth  of  September,  1775,  at  Denholm,  a  village  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Teviot,  in  the  parish  of  Cavers  and  county  of  Hoxburgh.  His  parents  were 
John  Leyden  and  Isabella  Scott,  who  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  younger 
than  himself.  His  ancestors  in  both  lines  had  been  farmers  on  the  estate  of 
Cavers  for  several  generations ;  but  his  father,  though  skilful  in  rural  affairs, 
declined  to  engage  on  his  own  account  in  the  same  occupation,  thinking  even 
the  fortunate  pursuit  of  gain  a  poor  compensation  for  the  anxiety  that  attends  it 
About  a  year  afiter  the  birth  of  their  iirst  child,  he  removed  to  Henlawshiel  on 
the  farm  o(  Nether  Tofts,  which  was  then  occupied  by  Andrew  Blythe,  bis  wife's 
unde,  whom  he  first  served  as  shepherd,  and  subsequently  as  overseer,  his  mas- 
ter having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  sight,  The  cottage  in  which  the 
fiunily  resided  was  of  an  humble  construction ;  its  internal  accommodations  were 
equally  simple ;  but  it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  majestic  hill  of  Ruberslaw, 
and  there,  among  the  **  dun  heathy  slopes  and  valleys  green,''  did  Leyden  im- 
bib«  that  enthusiasm  and  manlinea  of  character  which  afterwards   displayed 

branches  of  knowledge,  he  had  few  rivals.  Rut  it  was  tor  mathematical  sdenoe  and  its  Icin- 
dred  studies,  that  hedisoovered,  at  a  very  eariy  period,  a  decided  predilection ;  and  it  is  in  the 
BuoQesaTuI  illustration  of  scientific  truth  and  of  all  the  complicated  phenomena  of  ph}sics,  that 
his  great  reputation  has  been  acquired.  In  these  pursuits  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  excel 
by  the  great  original  powers  of  hfs  mind,  which  were  further  stimuhited  by  an  ardent  enthu- 
slaam,  and  an  early  desire  of  distinction  among  the  illustrious  names  of  his  day.  Along  with 
a  profound  knowledge  of  his  subject,  he  poss^sed  great  inventive  powers  which  not  only  en- 
abled him  to  sound  the  depths  of  science,  but  to  expound  its  important  problems  with  a  sim- 
l^eity  and  elegance  rarely  equalled.  In  making  his  way  through  the  intricacies  of  physical 
researeh,  his  severe  judgment  guided  him  In  the  right  path ;  and  hence  his  demonstnitions  al- 
ways  Bfibrd  a  striking  vul  beautiful  display  of  pure  reason,  without  any  tendency  to  that  spirit 
of  metaphysical  subtletv  which  occasionally  perplexes  the  speculations  of  Laplace,  Legendre, 
with  others  of  the  continental  philosophers ;  and  it  is  worth v  of  remark  that,  along  with  the 
penetrating  force  of  his  judgment,  he  carried  into  those  studies  that  taste  and  fancy — that  pre- 
dilection for  the  beautiful,  which  may  be  recognised  in  all  his  speculations,  whether  in  litera- 
ture or  in  science.  His  taste  iii  geometry  was  founded  on  the  purest  models  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophy ;  he  delighted  to  expouna  to  his  pupils  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  the  demonstra- 
tions t^  the  great  masters  of  antiquity ;  he  commended  them  to  their  imitation,  and  expatiate 
•d  oBi  the  subject  in  a  ipanner  well  fitted  to  inspire  a  kindred  enthusiasm;  so  that  we  might 
have  fonded  that  he  was  dilating,  not  on  the  merits  of  a  mathematical  problem,  but  on  some 
of  those  beautiful  forms  and  classic  models  of  ancient  art  which  have  oeen  the  wonder  of  oil 
sncoeeding  times.  Nor  was  this  admimtion  of  ancient  geometry  a  mere  i>edantic  or  Uirren 
speculation.  The  great  phikisopher  of  whom  we  are  speaking  carried  his  principles  into  prac- 
tice, and  applied  the  abstract  properties  of  figures  with  the  happiest  success  to  experimental 
philosophy;  many  branches  ox  which  he  greatly  extended  by  his  discoveries;  axid  in  all  of 
them  he  developed  the  most  original  views,  which  may  yet  be  traced  to  important  results. 
The  range  of  his  studies  was  amazingly  extensive-,  and  ho  had  accumulated  vast  stores  of 
knowledge,  especially  on  scientific  subjects.  He  wns  deeply  versed  in  the  history  of  science, 
which  he  had  traced  from  its  earliest  dawnings  in  the  times  of  Greece  and  Rome,  through  all 
the  subsequent  vicissitudes  which  it  experiexKed  during  the  dark  ages  of  barbarism,  till  it  was 
revired  by  the  Arabians  in  the  east,  and  vais  afterwards  improved  and  perfected  by  the  moro 
briUlant  discoveries  of  modern  times.  We  speak  literally  ^rlien  we  say,  that  we  doubt  if  there 
is  a  sinffle  publication  relating  to  this  subject,  either  in  tne  ancient  or  the  modern  languages, 
which  he  hod  not  diligently  perused ;  and  his  knowledge,  minute  and  accurate  on  every  point, 
and,  once  acquired,  never  forgotten,  overflowed  in  his  converHation  and  in  his  writings.  Tiiu 
date  of  any  great  discovery  was  familiar  to  him ;  he  could  give  anecdotes  or  bioffntphical 
sketches  of  alltho  great  promoters  of  science  in  every  age ;  and  the  prodigality  of  his  Informa- 
tion was  not  more  surprising  than  the  ease  with  which  he  preserved  its  disposition  and  ar- 
rangement, under  certain  great  leading  principles,  which  >\ere  the  laiid-marks  of  his  mind, 
by  which  the  store  of  facts  which  he  had  been  treasuring  up  for  years  was  reduced  into  order, 
and  each  distributed  into  its  proper  place  in  the  great  system  of  which  it  formed  a  part  For 
the  truth  of  this  remark  we  may  reter  to  the  *  History  of  the  Barometer,'  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  to  his  papers  on  Meteorology,  and  other  subjects  in  the  Eiur^cloprodia  Britimnica, 
tu  his  continuation  of  PIb}  fair's  Introductory  Discourses  prefixed  to  tiiat  work,  as  well  as  to 
many  of  his  other  productions,  which  display  the  great  extent  of  his  researchea  On  other 
subjects,  also,  not  connected  with  his  peculiar  studies,  his  information  was  minute  and  exten- 
sive. He  was  deeply  read  in  Scottish  history  and  antiquities ;  and  on  all  modern  questions  of 
politics  or  political  economy,  he  had  his  own  original  ideas,  which  he  was  ulwa)s  ready  to  ex- 
press and  expound  in  a  fair  and  temperate  strain." 
xn.  3  a 
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themtelFM  so  strongly  in  his  domestic  affections^  in  bis  lore  of  country,  and  in 
his  unwearied  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

With  the  inmates  of  his  Other's  house  dwelt  intelligence,  cheerful  content, 
and  piety ;  and,  in  this  scene  of  the  domestic  Tj'rtues,  Leyden  was  taught  to  read 
by  his  grandmother,  under  whom  ho  soon  acquired  a  fiimiliar  acquaintance  \filh 
the  events  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume,  the  historical  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament having  first  attracted  his  attention.  There  is  no  circumstance  from 
which  we  should  so  readily  entertain  good  hopes  of  the  future  conduct  of  a  boy, 
as  that  of  his  having  been  imbued  with  his  earliest  letters  by  so  venerable  an 
instructress  ;  for  it  argues  not  only  an  attentive  care  to  make  him  spell  and  pro- 
nounce words  correctly,  but  an  anxious  discharge  of  the  parental  duties  on  the 
part  of  the  family  from  whom  he  is  sprung,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
best  effects  on  the  heart  of  the  young  pupil — an  effect  bow  diflecent  from  thai 
which  other  fathers  are  doomed  to  witness,  who,  as  soon  as  their  children's  age 
admits  of  their  removal,  despatch  them  to  distant  schools  to  be  brought  up  aa 
well  as  taught  by  strangers,  and  think  they  have  done  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected  from  them  when  they  disburse  the  sums  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  offspring !  It  was  considered  the  highest  praise  of  a  Roman  ma- 
tron of  rank  that  "  she  staid  at  home  and  span,*'  domum  mantii,  lanam  fecU  ; 
but  by  far  more  honourable  is  the  epitaph  which  might  with  truth  be  engraved 
on  the  tombstones  of  many  Scottish  women  of  the  humblest  rank — "  she  taught 
her  grandchildren  to  read."  The  moral  worth  which  such  a  system  of  affection- 
ate training  keeps  alive  in  the  land  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated ;  and,  as  if 
to  prove  its  advantage,  such  men  as  Leyden  now  and  then  emerge  from  useful 
obscurity,  and  make  the  beauty  of  their  home-bred  virtues  conspicuous  to  all  the 
world. 

Leyden's  taste  for  reading,  once  kindled,  spread  like  the  moorbum  on  hia 
native  heaths,  first  over  the  books  in  his  &ther*s  possession,  and  then  to  the 
shelves  of  the  neighbours.  Some  popular  works  on  Scottish  history  supplied  the 
Inspiring  recital  of  the  deeds  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  which,  beyond  their  im- 
mediate benefit,  have  continued  as  examples  through  succeeding  ages  to  cherish 
sentiments  of  independence  in  every  generous  bosom.  Among  the  other  pro- 
ductions with  which  he  was  greatly  delighted,  have  been  enumerated  tlie  poema 
of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Paradise  Lost,  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer,  and  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments*  An  odd  volume  of  the  last-named  work  he  ob- 
tained, when  he  was  about  eleven  years  old,  by  a  resolute  perseverance  of  solici- 
tation quite  commensurate  with  the  ardour  of  his  subsequent  literary  career.  He 
had  received  from  a  companion  some  account  of  its  contents,  and  been  told  that 
the  treasure  belonged  to  a  blacksmith's  apprentice  who  resided  at  some  milea* 
distance  from  his  father's  house.  The  very  next  morning,  Leyden  waded 
through  the  snow  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  peruse  a  part  of  the  volume 
in  the  owner's  presence — for  he  had  no  title  to  expect  a  loan  of  it  in  any  other 
way  ;  and  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  do  so,  he  set  out  betimes.  On  reaching 
the  smithy,  learning  that  the  lad  had  gone  from  home  to  do  some  work,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  place,  and,  having  preferred  his  request,  met  with  a  refusal.  But 
he  was  not  to  be  so  dismissed,  and  continuing  beside  the  lad  tlie  whole  day,  he 
either  succeeded  in  gaining  his  good  graces,  or  prevailed  by  the  mere  force  of 
pertinacity,  so  that  he  got  the  book  as  a  present,  and  returned  home  by  sunset, 
**  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *'but  in  triumphant 
possession  of  a  treasure  for  which  he  would  have  subjected  himself  to  yet  greater 
privations.*' 

At  nine  years  of  age  Leyden  had  been  sent  to  the  parish  school  of  Kirktown, 
where,  to  writing  and  arithmetic,  he  added  a  little  knowledge  of  Latin  gram- 
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mar.  He  oontinned  liere  three  yearg,  with  the  interval  of  two  fory  long  vaca- 
tioDf ,  in  conse^ence  of  the  death  of  one  teacher  and  the  remoTal  of  another. 
At  theee  timet  he  aatunied  the  plaid,  and  looked  after  hii  father's  flock  when 
his  assistance  ivas  needed.  His  parents  now  clearly  perceiTed  that  the  bent  of 
their  son's  mind  was  for  learning,  and  he  was  accordingly  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Mr  Duncan,  a  Cameronian  minister  at  DenhoUn,  who  instructed  a  few 
pupils, — ^he  could  not  usually  draw  together  more  than  fife  or  six, — ^in  Greek 
and  Latin.  **  Of  the  eagerness  of  his  desire  for  knowledge,"  says  the  Ber. 
James  Morton,  **  it  may  not  be  improper  to  relate  an  anecdote  which  took  place 
at  this  time :  Denhofan  being  about  three  miles  from  his  home,  which  was  rather 
too  long  a  walk,  his  £fither  was  going  to  buy  him  an  ass  to  conrey  him  to  and 
firom  schooL  Leyden,  howoTor,  was  unwilling,  from  the  common  prejudice 
against  this  animal,  to  encounter  the  ridicule  of  his  schoolfellows  by  appearing 
so  ignobly  mounted,  and  would  at  fint  have  declined  the  dlered  accommodation. 
But  no  sooner  was  he  informed  that  the  owner  of  the  ass  happened  to  have  in 
his  possession  a  large  book  in  aome  learned  language,  which  he  offered  to  give 
into  the  bargain,  than  his  reluctance  entirely  yanished,  and  he  never  rested  un- 
til 1m  had  obtained  this  literary  treasure,  which  was  found  to  be  the  Calepini 
IHettonwriwn  OcioUngue,^^ 

After  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Mr  Duncan's  instructions  for  two 
years,  it  was  judged  that  he  was  qualified  for  college ;  and  in  November,  1790, 
his  £Uher  accompanied  him  half-way  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  horse  which  they 
rode  alternately;  he  performed  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot  His  Weua 
being  directed  to  the  church,  he  began  the  usual  course  of  study  by  attending 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classes ;  in  the  preparations  for  which  he  was  assiduous, 
allotting  a  stated  portion  of  time  daily  to  the  tasks  of  each  professor,  and  em- 
ploying the  remaining  hours  in  desultory 'reading,  from  which,  having  the  com- 
mand  of  the  college  library,  he  was  not  deterred,  like  some  young  men,  by  any 
difficulty  of  determining  which  books  it  would  be  most  proper  and  adTantageous 
for  him  to  read  first  His  public  appearances  threatened  at  the  outset  to  draw 
4owii  upon  him  some  degree  of  ridicule ;  but  professor  Dalzell  used  to  describe 
with  some  humour,  the  astonishment  and  amusement  excited  in  his  class  when 
John  Leyden  first  stood  up  to  recite  his  Greek  exercise.  The  rustic  yet  un- 
daunted manner,  the  humble  dress,  the  high  harsh  tone  of  his  Toice,  joined  to 
the  broad  provincial  accent  of  Teviotdale,  disc<Hnposed  on  this  first  occasion  the 
graTity  of  the  professor,  and  totally  routed  that  of  the  studentSL  But  it  was 
soon  perceived  that  these  uncouth  attributes  were  joined  to  qualities  which  com- 
manded respect  and  admiration.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  young  rustic  at- 
tracted the  approbation  and  countenance  of  the  professor,  who  was  erer  prompt 
to  distinguish  and  encourage  merit ;  and  to  those  among  the  students  who  did 
not  admit  literary  proficiency  as  a  shelter  for  the  ridicule  due  since  the  days  of 
Jurenal  to  the  scholar's  worn  coat  and  unfashionable  demeanour,  Leyden  was  in 
no  respect  ayerse  from  showing  strong  reasons  adapted  to  their  comprehension, 
and  afiecting  their  personal  safety,  for  keeping  their  mirth  within  decent 
bounds.^ 

The  Greek  language  was  long  his  favourite  study,  and,  considering  his  op- 
portunities, he  became  mudi  more  intimately  acquainted  with  its  best  authors 
than  is  usual  in  Scotland,  even  among  those  who  make  some  pretensions  to  lite- 
rature.    The  Latin  he  understood  thoroughly ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  proof 

1  Ttie  ensuinr  part  of  the  present  article  is  borrowed  with  very  slight  altemtions  from  a 

,      '  *" ^     ien,  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  lUrister  for  I'  

}  graces,"  the  composition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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memoir  of  Djt  Leyden,  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  lUgister  for  1811— evidently,  from  its 
"  careless  inimiUible  graces,"  the  composition  of  Sir  Walter  So  ' 
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of  his  claftiical  aUainments,  that  At  a  later  period,  to  uie  his  owu  expreuioiiy 
"  he  passed  muster  pretty  well  when  introduced  to  Dr  Parr." 

Leyden  ifas  now  at  the  foiintain-head  of  knowled^,  and  availed  himself  of 
former  primtions  by  quaffing  it  in  large  draughts.  He  not  only  attended  all  the 
lectures  usually  connected  with  the  study  of  theology,  but  several  others,  parti- 
cularly some  of  the  medical  classes, — a  circumstapoe  which  afterwards  proved 
important  to  his  otjtset  in  life,  although  at  the  time  it  could  only  be  ascribed  in 
his  restless  and  impatient  pursuit  after  science  of  every  description.  Admissictn 
to  these  lectures  was  easy  from  the  liberality  of  the  profetsors,  who  throw  their 
classes  gratuitously  open  to  young  men  educated  for  the  church,  a  privilege  of 
which  Leyden  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  extent  There  were  indeed  fen 
brandies  of  study  in  which  he  did  not  make  some  progress.  Besides  the  learned 
languages,  he  acquired  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  was  familial*  with 
the  ancient  Icelandic,  and  studied  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Persian, 

But  though  he  soon  became  particularly  distinguished  by  his  talents  as  a  lin- 
guist, few  departments  of  science  altogether  escaped  his  notice.  He  investigated 
moral  philosophy  with  the  ardour  common  to  all  youths  of  talent  who  studied 
ethics  under  the  auspices  of  professor  Dugald  Stewart,  with  whose  personal  notice 
he  was  honoured.  He  became  a  respectable  mathematician,  and  was  at  least 
superficially  acquainted  with  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  chemistry,  bo- 
tany, and  mineralogy.  These  various  sciences  he  acquired  in  different  degrees, 
and  at  different  times,  during  his  residence  at  college.  They  were  the  fruit  of 
no  very  regular  plan  of  study  :  whatever  subject  interested  his  mind  at  the  time 
attracted  his  principal  attention  till  time  and  industry  had  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties which  it  presented,  and  was  then  exchanged  for  another  pursuit  It  seemed 
frequently  to  be  Leyden's  object  to  learn  just  so  much  of  a  particular  science  as 
should  enable  him  to  resume  it  at  any  future  period ;  and  to  those  who  objected 
to  the  miscellaneous,  or  occasionally  the  superiicial  nature  of  his  studios,  he  used 
to  answer  with  his  favourite  interjection,  *'  Dash  it,  man,  never  mind :  if  you 
have  the  scaffolding  ready,  you  can  run  up  the  masonry  when  yeu  please.'* 
But  this  mode  of  study,  however  successful  with  John  Leyden,  cannot  be  nfefy 
recommended  to  a  student  of  less  retentive  memory  and  robust  application. 
With  him,  however,  at  least  while  he  remained  in  Britain,  it  seemed  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  for  what  length  of  time  he  resigned  any  particular  branch  of 
study  ;  for  when  either  some  motive  or  mere  caprice  induced  him  to  resume  it, 
he  could  with  little  difficulty  re-unite  all  the  broken  associations,  and  begin 
where  he  left  off^  months  or  yean  before,  without  having  lost  an  inch  of  ground 
during  the  interval. 

The  vacations  which  our  student  spent  at  home  were  employed  in  ar- 
ranging, methodizing,  and  enlarging  the  information  which  he  had  acquired 
during  his  winter^s  attendance  at  college.  His  father's  cottage  affording  bini 
little  opportunity  for  quiet  and  seclusion,  he  was  obliged  to  look  out  for  accom- 
modations abroad,  and  some  of  his  places  of  retreat  were  sufficiently  extraordi- 
nai*y.  In  a  wild  recess,  in  the  dean  or  glen  which  gives  name  to  the  village  oC 
Denholtu,  he  contrived  a  sort  of  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  such  chemical  ex- 
periments as  it  was  adequate  to  performing.  But  his  chief  place  of  retirement 
was  the  small  parish  church,  a  gloomy  and  ancient  building,  generally  believed 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  haunted'.  To  this  chosen  place  of  study,  usually 
locked  during  week-days,  Leyden  made  entrance  by  means  of  a  window, 
read  thera  for  many  hours  in  tlie  day,  and  deposited  his  books  and  specimens 
in  a  retired  pew.  It  was  a  well  chosen  spot  of  seclusion,  for  the  kirk,  (except- 
ing during  divine  service)  is  rather  a  place  of  terror  to  the  Scottish  rustic,  and 
that  of  Cavers  was  rendered  more  so  by  many  a  tale  of  ghosts  and  witchcraft^ 
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of  which  it  was  the  supposed  scene ;  and  to  which  Leyden,  partly  to  indulge 
his  humour,  and  partly  to  secure  his  retirement,  contrived  to  make  some  modem 
additions.  The  nature  of  his  abstruse  studies,  some  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory, as  toads  and  adders,  left  exposed  in  their  spirit  vials,  and  one  or  two 
practical  jests  played  off  upon  the  more  curious  of  the  peasantry,  rendered  his 
gfooray  haunt  not  only  venerated  by  the  wise,  but  feared  by  the  simple,  of  the 
parish,  who  began  to  account  this  abstracted  student,  like  the  gifted  person  de- 
scribed by  Wordsworth,  as  possessing 


-Waking  empire  wide  as  dreams, 


An  ample  sovereignly  of  eye  and  ear ; 
Rich  are  his  walics  with  supernatural  cheer ; 
The  region  of  his  inner  spirit  teems 
With  vital  sounds,  and  monitory  gleam? 
i  Of  high  astonishment  and  pleasing  fear. 

This  was  a  distinction  which,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  he  was  indeed  not 
unwilling  to  aflect,  and  to  which,  so  far  as  the  visions  existing  in  the  high  fancy 
of  the  poet  can  supply  those  ascribed  to  the  actual  ghost-seer,  he  had  indeed  no 
slight  pretensions. 

Books  as  well  as  retirement  were  necessary  to  the  progress  of  Leyden^s 
studies,  and  iiot  always  attainable.  But  his  research  collected  from  every  quar- 
ter such  as  were  accessible  by  loan,  and  he  subjected  himself  to  the  utmost  pri- 
vations to  purchase  those  that  were  not  otherwise  to  be  procured.  The 
reputation  also  of  his  prosperous  career  of  learning  obtained  him  occasional  ac- 
cess to  the  library  of  Mr  Douglas  of  Cavers ;  an  excellent  old  collection,  in 
which  he  met,  for  the  first  time,  many  of  those  works  of  the  middle  ages  which  he 
studied  with  so  much  research  and  success.  A  Froissart  in  particular,  tran^ 
lated  by  lord  Bemers,  captivated  his  attention  i^ith  all  those  tales-  "  to  savage 
virtue  dear,"  which  coincided  with  his  taste  for  chivalry,  and  with  the  models 
on  which  It  had  been  formed ;  and  tales  of  the  Black  Prince,  of  the  valiant 
Cbsndos,  and  of  Geoffrey  Tete-Noir,  now  rivalled  the  legends  of  Johnnie  Ann- 
Btrang,  Walter  the  Devil,  and  the  Black  Douglas. 

In  the  country,  Leyden'ft  society  was  naturally  considerably  restricted,  but 
while  at  college  it  began  to  extend  itself  among  such  of  his  fellow  students  as 
were  distinguished  for  proficiency  in  learning.  Among  these  we  may  number 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope ;  the  llev.  Alexander  Murray 
united  with  Leyden  in  the  kindred  pursuit  of  oriental  learning,  and  whose 
lamp,  like  that  of  his  friend,  was  extinguished  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  elevation ;  William  Erskine,  author  of  a  poetical 
epistle  from  St  Hilda,  with  whom  Leyden  renewed  his  friendship  in  India ;  the 
ingenious  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  distinguished  for  his  early  proficiency  in  the 
science  of  moral  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  professor  in  the  JEdin- 
burgh  coUege ;  the  Rev.  Kobert  Lundie,  minister  of  Kelso,  and  several  othei 
young  men  of  talent,  who  at  that  time  pursued  their  studies  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh. 

In  the  year  1796,  tlie  recommendation  of  professor  Dalzell  procured  Leyden 
the  situation  of  ].rivate  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  FaiHield,  a  situation 
which  he  retained  for  two  or  three  years.  During  the  winter  of  1 79 8,  he  attended 
the  two  young  gentlemen  to  their  studies  at  the  college  of  St  Andrews.  Here 
he  had  the  advantage  of  the  acquaintance  of  professor  Hunter,  an  admirable 
classical  sdiolar,  and  to  whose  kind  instructions  he  professed  much  obligation. 
The  secluded  situation  also  of  St  Andrews,  the  monastic  life  of  the  students,  the 
fragments  of  antiquity  with  which  that  onoe  metropolitan  town  is  suiTounded,  and 
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the  libraries  of  its  colleges,  gare  him  additional  opportunity  and  iuspiibe  to 
pursue  his  &TOurite  plans  of  study. 

About  the  time  he  resided  at  St  Andrews,  the  renown  of  Mango  Park,  aiMi 
Leydeu's  enthusiastic  attachment  to  all  researches  connected  with  oriental 
learning,  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  history  of  Africa,  in  which  be  found 
much  to  enchant  an  imagination  which  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  grand,  the  mar- 
rellous,  the  romantic,  and  even  the  horrible,  and  which  was  rather  fired  tlian 
appalled  by  the  picture  of  personal  danger  and  severe  privation.  Aftica  indeed 
had  peculiar  charms  for  Leyden.  He  delighted  to  read  of  hosts,  whose  arrows 
intercepted  the  sunbeams ;  of  kings  and  soldiers,  who  judged  of  the  numberless 
number  of  their  soldiers  by  marching  them  over  the  trunk  of  a  cedar,  and  only 
deemed  their  strength  sufficient  to  take  the  field  when  such  myriads  had  passed 
as  to  reduce  the  solid  timber  to  impalpable  dust :  the  royal  halls  also  of  Daho- 
mey, buiU  of  sculls  and  cross-bones,  and  moistened  with  the  daily  blood  of  new 
victims  of  tyranny,  all,  in  short,  that  presented  strange,  wild,  and  romantic 
views- of  human  nature,  and  which  furnished  new  and  unheardpof  facts  in  the 
history  of  man,  had  great  fascination  for  his  ardent  imagination.  And 
this  time  he  used  to  come  into  company,  quite  full  of  these  extraordinary  i 
garnished  faithfully  with  the  unprooounceable  names  of  the  despots  and  tribes  of 
Africa,  which  any  one  at  a  distance  would  have  taken  for  the  exorcism  of  a 
conjurer;  The  fruit  of  his  researches  he  gave  to  the  public  in  a  small  volume, 
entitled,  "  An  Historical  and  Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Discoveries  and  Settle- 
ments of  the  Europeans  in  Northern  and  Western  Africa  at  the  close  of  the  18tfa 
oentury,"  crown  8vo,  1799.  It  is  written  on  the  plan  of  Raynal*s  celebrated 
work,  and,  as  it  contains  a  clear  and  lively  abridgment  of  the  information  af- 
forded by  travellers  whose  works  are  of  rare  occurrence,  it  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public. 

On  Leyden*8  return  to  Edinburgh  from  St  Andrews,  he  resided'  with  his 
pupils  in  the  family  of  Mr  Campbell,  where  he  was  treated  with  thai  respeofc 
and  kindness  which,  every  careful  father  will  pay  to  him  whose  lessons  be  ex- 
pects his  children  to  receive  with  attention  and  advantage.  His  houn,  except- 
ing those  of  tuition,  were  at  his  own  uncontrolled  disposal,  and  such  of  his 
friends  as  chose  to  visit  him  at  Mr  Campbeirs,  were  sure  of  a  hospitable  re- 
ception. This  class  began  now  to  extend  itself  an^ong  persons  of  an  older 
standing  than  his  contemporaries,  and  embraced  several  who  had  been  plaeed 
by  fortune,  or  had  risen  by  exertions,  to  that  fixed  station  in  society,  to  whidi 
his  college  intimates  were  as  yet  only  looking  forwards.  His  acquaintance  with 
Mr  Richard  Heber  was  the  chief  means  of  connecting  him  with  several  families 
of  the  former  description,  and  it  originated  in  the  foUowing  circumstances. 

John  Leyden*s  feelings  were  naturally  poetical,  and  he  was  early  led  to  ex- 
press them  in  the  language  of  poetry.  Before  he  visited  St  Andrews,  and  while 
residing  there,  he  had  composed  both  fragments  and  complete  pieces  of  poetry 
in  almost  every  style  and  stanza  which  our  language  affords,  from  an  unfinished 
tragedy  on  the  fitte  of  the  Darien  settlement,  to  songs,  ballads,  and  comic  talea 
Many  of  these  essays  afterwards  found  their  way  to  the  press  through  the 
medium  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  at  that  time  under  the  management  or  the 
patronage  of  Dr  Robert  Anderson,  editor  of  the  British  poets,  with  whom  Ley- 
den was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  In  this  periodical  miscellany  appeared  from 
time  to  time  poetical  translations  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  from  the  None, 
from  the  Hebrew,  from  the  Arabic,  from  the  Syriac,  from^  the  Persian,  and  so 
forth,  with  many  original  pieces,  indicating  more  genius  than  taste,  and  an  ez« 
tent  of  learning  of  most  unusual  dimensions.  These  were  subscribed  J.  I^ 
About  this  time  also  Mr  Archibald  Constable  was  opening  business  chiefly  aa  a 
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retailer  of  oiiriouf  and  ancient  books,  a  department  in  which  he  pooeiied  ex- 
tensive knowledge ;  Mr  Richard  Heber,  the  extent  of  whose  inFoluabie  library 
is  generally  known,  was,  in  the  winter  of  1799-1800,  residing  in  Edinburgh, 
and  a  frequenter  of  course  of  Mr  Constable's  shop.  In  these  researches  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Leyden,  who  examined  as  an  amateur  the  shelves 
whicli  Mr  Heber  ransacked  as  a  purchaser,  and  the  latter  discovered  with  plea- 
sure the  unknown  author  of  the  poems  which  have  been  already  alluded  to. 
The  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  friendship,  and  was  cemented  by  mutual  ad- 
vantage. Mr  Heber  had  found  an  associate  as  ardent  as  himself  in  the  pursuit 
.  of  classical  knowledge,  and  who  would  willingly  sit  up  night  after  night  to  col- 
late editions,  and  to  note  various  readings ;  and  Leyden,  besides  the  advantage 
and  instruction  which  he  derived  from  Mr  Heber's  society,  enjoyed  that  of 
being  introduced,  by  his  powerful  recommendation,  to  the  literary  gentlemen  of 
Edinburgh,  with  whom  he  lived  in  intimacy.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned 
the  late  lord  Woodhouselee,  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  Man  of  Feeling,  and  the  Reverend  Mr  Sidney  Smith,  then  residing  in 
Edinburgh,  from  all  of  whom  Leyden  received  flattering  attention,  and  many 
important  testimonies  of  the  interest  which  they  took  in  his  success.  By  the 
same  introduction  he  became  intimate  in  the  family  of  Mr  Walter  Scott,  where 
a  congenial  taste  for  ballad,  romance,  and  border  antiquities,  as  well  as  a  sin- 
cere admiration  of  Leyden's  high  talents,  extensive  knowledge,  and  excellent 
heart,  secured  him  a  welcome  reception.  And  by  degrees  his  society  extended 
itself  still  m<nre  widely,  and  comprehended  almost  every  one  who  was  distin- 
guished for  tasto  or  talents  in  Edinburgh. 

The  manners  of  Leyden,  when  he  first  entered  into  company,  were  very 
peculiar ;  nor  indeed  were  they  at  any  time  much  modified  during  his  continu- 
ing in  Europe ;  and  here,  perhaps,  as  properly  as  elsewhere,  we  may  endea^ 
vour  to  give  some  idea  of  his  personal  appearance  and  habits  in  society.  In 
his  complexion  the  clear  red  upon  the  cheek  indicated  a  hectic  propensity,  but 
with  his  brown  hair,  lively  dark  eyes,  and  well-proportioned  features,  gave  an 
acute  and  interesting  turn  of  expression  to  his  whole  countenance.  He  was  of 
middle  stature,  of  a  frame  rather  thin  than  strong,  but  muscular  and  active,  and 
well  fitted  for  all  those  athletic  exertions  in  which  he  delighted  to  be  accounted 
a  master.  For  he  was  no  less  anxious  to  be  esteemed  a  man  eminent  for  learn- 
ing  and  literary  talent,  than  to  be  held  a  fearless  player  at  single- stick,  a  for- 
midable boxer,  and  a  distinguished  adept  at  leaping,  running,  walking,  climbing, 
and  all  exercises  which  depend  on  animal  spirits  and  muscular  exertion.  Feats 
of  this  nature  he  used  to  detail  with  such  liveliness  as  sometimes  led  his  au- 
dience to  charge  him  with  exaggeration ;  but,  unlike  the  athletic  in  /Ksop*s 
apologue,  he  was  always  ready  to  attempt  the  repetition  of  his  great  leap  at 
Rhodes,  were  it  at  the  peril  of  breaking  his  neck  on  the  spot  And  certainly 
in  many  cases  his  spirit  and  energy  carried  him  through  enterprises  which  his 
friends  considered  as  most  rashly  undertaken.  An  instance  occurred  on  board 
of  ship  in  India,  where  two  gentlemen,  by  way  of  qui%ung  Leyden's  pretensions 
to  agility,  ofl%red  him  a  bet  of  twenty  gold  mohrs  that  he  could  not  go  aloft. 
Our  bard  instantly  betook  himself  to  the  shrouds,  and,  at  all  the  risk  incident  to 
a  landsman  who  first  attempts  such  an  ascent,  successfully  scaled  the  main-top. 
There  it  was  intended  to  subject  him  to  an  unusual  practical  sea  joke,  by  seizing 
him  «p,  t.  e.  tying  him,  till  he  should  redeem  himself  by  paying  a  fine.  But  the 
spirit  of  Leyden  dictated  desperate  resistance,  and,  finding  he  was  likely  to  be 
overpowered,  he  flung  himself  from  the  top,  and,  seizing  a  rope,  precipitated 
himself  on  deck  by  letting  it  slide  rapidly  through  his  grasp.  In  this  operation 
he  lest  the  skin  of  both  hands^  but  of  course  won  his  wager.     But  when  he  ob- 
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served  his  friends  ]aok  grave  at  the  expensire  turrt  which  their  jett  had  taken, 
he  tore  and  flung  into  the  sea  the  order  for  the  money  which  they  had  giv«n 
him,  and  contented  himself  with  the  triumph  which  his  spirit  and  agility  had 
gaijoed.  And  this  little  aneodote  may  illustrate  his  diaracter  in  more  respects 
than  one. 

In  society,  John  Leyden*s  first  appearance  had  something  that  revolted  the 
fastidious  and  alarmed  the  delicate.  He  was  a  hold  and  uncompromising  dispo* 
tant,  and  neither  subdued  his  tone,  nor  mollified  the  form  of  his  argument,  out 
of  deference  to  the  rank,  age,  or  even  sex  of  those  with  whom  he  was  maintain- 
ing it  His  voice,  which  was  naturally  loud  and  harsh,  was  on  such  oocasions 
exaggerated  into  what  he  himself  used  to  call  his  taw^ones,  whidi  were  not 
very  pleasant  to  the  ear  of  strangers.  His  manner  was  animated,  his  movenieals 
abrupt,  and  the  gestures  with  which  he  enforced  his  arguments  rather  forcible 
than  elegant ;  so  that,  altogether,  his  first  appearance  was  somewhat  appoUing 
to  penons  of  low  animal  spirits,  or  shy  and  reserved  habits,  as  well  aa  to  all 
who  expected  much  reverence  in  society  on  account  of  the  adventitious  circnm- 
Stanoes  of  rank  or  station.  Besides,  his  spiriti  were  generally  at  top-flood,  and 
entirely  occupied  with  what  had  last  arrested  his  attention,  and  Aus  his  own 
feats,  or  his  own  studies,  were  his  topic  more  frequently  than  is  consistent  with 
the  order  of  good  lociety,  in  which  every  person  has  a  right  to  expect  his  share 
of  Conversation.  He  was  indeed  too  much  bent  on  attaining  personal  distino- 
Uon  in  society  to  choose  nicely  the  mode  of  acquiring  it  For  example,  in  the 
course  of  a  large  evening  party,  crowded  with  fashionable  people,  to  many  of 
whom  Leyden  was  an  absolute  stranger,  silence  being  imposed  for  the  purpose 
of  a  song,  one  of  his  friends  with  great  astonishment,  and  some  honor,  heard 
Leyden,'  who  could  not  sing  a  note,  scream  forth  a  verse  or  two  of  some  border 
ditty,  with  all  the  dissonance  of  an  Indian  war-whoop.  In  their  way  home,  he 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  his  friend  on  this  extraordinary  exhibition,  to 
which  his  defence  was,  ''  Dash  it,  man,  tl^ey  would  have  thought  I  was  afraid 
to  sing  before  them."  In  short,  his  egotism,  hts  bold  assumption  in  society, 
his  aflectation  of  neglecting  many  of  its  forms  as  trifles  beneath  his  noUoe — ciiw 
cumstances  which  often  excited  against  his  first  appearance  an  undue  and  dis- 
proportionate prejudice — were  entirely  founded  upon  the  resolution  to  support  his 
independence  in  society,  and  to  atfert  that  character  formed  between  the  let- 
tered scholar,  and  the  wild  rude  borderer,  the  counter  part  as  it  were  ai  Ana- 
charsis,  the  philosophic  Scythian,  which,  from  his  infancy,  he  was  ambitious  of 
maintaining.  His  humble  origin  was  with  him  rather  a  subject  of  honest  pride 
than  of  false  shame,  and  he  was  internally  not  unwilling  that  his  deportment 
should  to  a  certain  degree  partake  of  the  simplicity  of  the  ranks  ft^ui  which  be 
had  raised  himself  by  his  talents,  to  bear  a  share  in  the  first  society. 

Having  thus  maiked  strongly  the  defects  of  his  manner,  and  the  prejudice 
which  they  sometimes  excited,  we  crave  credit  from  the  public,  while  we  reeord 
the  real  virtues  and  merits  by  which  they  were  atoned  a  thousand  fold.  Ley- 
den's  apparent  harshness  of  address  covered  a  fund  of  real  aflTection  to  his  friends, 
and  kindness  to  all  with  whom  he  mingled,  unwearied  in  their  service,  and 
ivatchful  to  oblige  them.  To  gratify  the  slightest  wish  of  a  friend,  he  would 
engage  at  once  in  the  most  toilsome  and  difficult  researches,  and  when  perhaps 
that  friend  had  forgotten  that  he  even  intimated  such  a  wish,  Leyden  came  to  pour 
down  before  him  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject  which  had  excited  his 
attention.  And  his  temper  was  in  realtty,  and  notwithstanding  an  aflectation  of 
roughneu,  as  gentle  as  it  was  generous.  No  one  felt  more  deeply  for  the  dis- 
tress of  those  he  loved.  No  one  exhibited  Aiore  disinterested  pleasure  in  tlieir 
success.     In  dispute,  he  never  lost  temper,  and  if  he  despised  the  outworks  of 
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eeveiDOiiy,  he  nerer  treipaawd  upon  llie  Mteaiialt  of  good  broedinf  ^  and  wm 
himself  the  first  to  feel  hurt  and  distressed  if  he  oonoeited  that  he  had,  by  any 
rash  or  hasty  expressioD,  injured  the  fiselings  of  the  most  inconsiderable  member 
of  the  company.  In  all  the  rough  play  of  his  argument  too,  he  was  strictly 
good*humoured,  and  was  the  first  to  laugh  if,  as  must  happen  ocosuonally  to 
those  who  talk  much,  and  upon  erery  subject,  some  disputant  of  less  extensive 
but  more  accurate  information,  contrived  to  anest  him  in  his  very  pitch  of 
pride,  by  a  home  fact  or  incontroveitiUe  argument  And,  when  his  high  and 
independent  spirit,  his  firm  and  steady  principles  of  religion  and  rirtue,  his 
constant  good  humour,  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  emdition,  and  the  lireli^ 
ness  of  his  conversation,  were  considered,  they  must  have  been  fastidious  indeed 
who  were  not  reconciled  to  the  foibles  or  peculiarities  of  his  tone  and 
manner. 

Many  of  those  whose  genius  has  raised  them  to  distinction,  have  fallen 
into  the  fatal  error  of  regarding  their  wit  and  talents  as  an  excuse  for  the  un« 
limited  indulgence  of  their  passions,  and  their  biographen  have  too  frequently 
to  record  the  acts  of  extravagance,  and  habits  of  immorality,  which  disgraced 
and  shortened  their  lives.  From  such  crimes  and  follies  John  Leyden  stood 
free  and  stainless.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths  of  Christianity,  of 
which  he  ^vas  at  all  times  ^  ready  and  ardent  asserter,  and  his  faith  was  attested 
by  the  purity  of  morals  which  is  its  best  earthly  evidenoe.  To  the  pleasures  ot 
the  table  he  was  totally  indifferent,  never  exceeded  the  bounds  of  temperance 
in  wine,  though  frequently  in  society  where  there  was  temptation  to  do  so,  and 
seemed  hardly  to  enjoy  any  refreshment  excepting  tea,  of  which  he  sometiraeB 
drank  very  large  quantities.'  When  he  was  travelling  or  studying,  his  temper- 
ance became  severe  abstinence,  and  he  often  passed  an  entire  day  without  any 
other  food  than  a  morsel  of  bread.  To  sleep  he  was  equally  indiffeieDt,  and 
when,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he  frequently  spent 
the  day  in  company,  he  used,  upon  retiring  home,  to  pursue  his  studies  till  a 
late  hour  in  the  morning,  and  satisfy  himself  with  a  very  brief  portion  of  repose. 
Ifr  was  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  that  his  strict  temperance  alone  could  have  en- 
abled him  to  follow  so  hard  a  course  of  reading  os  he  enjoined  himself  His 
pecuniary  resources  were  necessarily  much  limited ;  but  he  knew  that  indepen- 
dence, and  the  tide  of  maintaining  a  free  and  uncontrolled  demeanour  in  society 
can  only  be  attained  by  avoiding  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  he  managed 
his  funds  with  such  severe  economy,  that  he  seemed  always  at  ease  upon  his 
very  narrow  income.  We  have  only  another  trait  to  add  to  his  character  as  a 
member  of  society.  With  all  his  bluntness  and  peculiarity,  and  under  disadvan- 
tages "of  birth  and  fortune,  Leyden's  reception  among  females  of  rank  and  ele- 
gance was  fiivourable  in  a  distinguished  degree.  Whether  it  is  that  the  taet  of 
tiie  Mr  sex  is  finer  than  ours,  or  that  they  more  readily  pardon  peculiarity  in 
favour  of  originality,  or  tiiat  an  uncommon  address  and  manner  is  in  itself  a  re- 
commendation to  their  favour,  or  that  they  are  not  so  readily  ofibnded  as  the 
male  sex  by  a  display  of  superior  learning ;  in  short,  whatever  were  the  cause, 
it  is  certain  that  Leyden  was  a  favourite  among  those  whose  favour  all  are  am- 
bitious to  attain.  Among  the  ladies  of  distinction  who  honoured  him  with  their 
regard,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  the  late  dudiem  of  Gordon  and  lady  Charlotte 
Ciunpbeli  (now  Bury),  who  were  then  leaders  of  the  fiishionable  society  of  Edin- 
burgh.    It  IS  time  to  return  to  trace  the  brief  events  of  his  life. 

In  1800,  Leyden  was  ordained  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  entered  upon 
the  functions  then  conferred  upon  him,  by  preaching  in  several  of  the  diurches 

'  A  lady  whose  house  he  frequented,  mentioned  to  a  friend  of  the  editor  that  she  had 
filled  him  out  eighteen  cups  in  one  evening. 
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in  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood.  His  Atyle  of  pulpit  oratory  was  marked 
with  the  same  merits  and  faults  which  distinguish  his  poetry.  His  style  was 
more  striking  than  eloquent,  and  his  voice  and  gesture  more  violent  than  ele- 
gant ;  but  his  discourses  were  marked  with  strong  traits  of  original  genius,  and 
although  he  pleaded  an  internal  feeling  of  disappointment  at  being  unequsd  to 
attain  his  own  ideas  of  excellence  as  a  preacher,  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to 
him  without  being  convinced  of  his  uncommon  extent  of  learning,  knowledge  of 
ethics,  and  sincere  zeal  for  the  interest  of  religion. 

The  autumn  of  the  same  year  was  employed  in  a  tour  to  tlie  Highlands  and 
Hebrides,  in  which  Leyden  accompanied  two  young  foreigners  who  had  studied 
at  Edinburgh  the  preceding  winter.  In  this  tour  he  visited  all  the  remarkable 
places  of  that  interesting  part  of  his  native  country,  and,  diverging  from  the 
common  and  more  commodious  route,  visited  what  are  called  the  rough  boundt 
of  the  Highlands,  and  investigated  the  decaying  traditions  of  Celtic  manners 
and  story  which  are  yet  preserved  in  the  wild  districts  of  Moidart  and  Knoidart 
The  journal  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  was  a  curious  monument  of  his 
«eal  and  industry  in  these  researches,  and  contained  much  valuable  information 
on  the  subject  of  Highland  manners  and  tradition,  which  is  now  probably  lost  to 
the  publia  It  is  remarkable,  that  after  long  and  painful  research  in  quest  of 
original  passages  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  he  adopted  an  opinion  more  favour- 
able to  their  authenticity  than  has  lately  prevailed  in  the  literary  world.  But 
the  confessed  infidelity  of  Macpherson  must  always  excite  the  strongest  suspicicm 
on  this  subject  Leyden  composed,  with  his  usual  facility,  several  detached 
poems  upon  Highland  traditions,  all  of  which  have  probably  perished,  excepting 
a  ballad,  founded  upon  the  romantic  legend  respecting  MacFliail  of  Colonsay 
and  the  Mermaid  of  Correvrecken,  inscribed  to  lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  and 
published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  which  appeared  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  twelvemonth  after  the  first  two  volumes.  The  opening  of 
this  ballad  exhibits  a  power  of  harmonious  numbers  which  has  seldom  been  ex- 
celled in  English  poetry.  Nor  were  these  legendary  effusions  the  only  fruit  of 
his  journey ;  for,  in  his  passage  through  Aberdeen,  Leyden  so  far  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  venerable  professor  Beattie,  that  he  obtained  his  permission  to 
make  a  transcript  from  the  only  existing  copy  of  the  interesting  poem  entitled 
Albania.  This  work,  which  is  a  panegyric  on  Scotland  in  nervous  blank  verse, 
written  by  an  anonymous  author  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centur}', 
Leyden  afterwards  republished  along  with  Wilson's  ''  Clyde,"  under  the  title  of 
''Scottish  Descriptive  Poems,"  12mo,  1802. 

In  1801,  when  Mr  Lewis  published  his  Tales  of  Wonder,  Leyden  wns  a  con- 
tributer  to  that  collection,  and  furnished  the  ballad  called  the  Elf-king ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  he  employed  himself  earnestly  in  the  congenial  task  of 
procuring  materiids  for  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  the  first  publica- 
tion of  Walter  Scott  In  this  labour,  he  was  equally  interested  by  friendship 
for  the  editor,  and  by  his  own  patriotic  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Scottish  bor- 
ders, and  both  may  be  judged  of  from  tlie  following  circumstance.  An  inter- 
esting fragment  had  been  obtained  of  an  ancient  historical  ballad,  but  the 
remainder,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  editor  and  his  coadjutor,  was  not  to 
be  recovered.  Two  days  afterwards,  while  Mr  Scott  was  sitting  with  some 
company  after  dinner,  a  sound  was  heard  at  a  distance  like  that  of  the  whistling 
of  a  tempest  through  the  torn  rigging  of  the  vessel  which  scuds  before  it  The 
sounds  increased  as  they  approached  more  near,  and  Leyden  (to  tlie  great  aston- 
ishment of  such  of  the  guests  as  did  net  know  him,)  burst  into  the  room, 
chanting  the  desiderated  ballad  with  the  most  enthusiastic  gesture,  and  all  the 
energy  of  the  saw-tones  of  his  voice  already  commemorated.     It  turned  out,  that 
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he  had  walked  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  aod  back  again^  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose  of  Tisiting  an  old  penon  who  possessed  this  precious  remnant  of  antiquity. 
His  antiquarian  researches  and  poetic  talents  were  also  liberally  exerted  for  the 
support  of  this  undertaking.  To  the  former,  the  reader  owes  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  Dissertation  on  Fairy  Superstition,  which,  although  ananged  and 
digested  by  Mr  Scott,  abounds  with  instances  of  such  curious  reading  as  Leyden 
alone  had  read,  and  was  originally  compiled  by  him;  and  to  the  latter  the 
spirited  ballads  entitled  Lord  Soulis  and  the  Gout  of  Keeldar. 

Leyden's  next  publication  was  ''  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  a  new  edition 
of  an  ancient  and  singularly  rare  tract  bearing  that  title,  written  by  an  uncer- 
tain author,  about  the  .year  1548."  This  curious  work  was  published  by  Mr 
Constable  in  the  year  1801.  As  the  tract  was  itself  of  a  diffuse  and  comprehen* 
sire  nature,  touching  upon  many  unconnected  topics,  both  of  public  policy  and 
private  life,  as  well  as  treating  of  the  learning,  the  poetry,  the  music,  and  the 
arts  of  that  early  period,  it  gave  Leyden  an  opportunity  of#  pouring  forth  such 
a  profusion  of  antiquarian  knowledge  in  the  preliminary  dissertation,  notes,  and 
glossary,  as  one  would  haTO  thought  could  hardly  hare  been  accumulated  during 
so  short  a  life,  dedicated  too  to  so  many  and  Taried  studies.  The  intimate  ac- 
quaintance which  he  has  displayed  with  Scottish  antiquities  of  erery  kind,  from 
manuscript  histories  and  rare  chronicles,  down  to  the  tradition  of  the  peasant, 
and  the  rhymes  even  of  the  nursery,  erince  an  extent  of  research,  power  of  ar- 
rangement, and  facility  of  recollection,  which  has  nerer  been  equalled  in  this 
department. 

Meanwhile  other  pursuits  were  not  abandoned  in  the  study  of  Scottish  anti« 
quities.  The  Edinburgh  Magazine  was  united  in  1803  with  the  old  Scots  Ma- 
gazine, and  was  now  put  under  the  management  of  Leyden  by  Mr  Constable  the 
publisher.  To  this  publication,  during  the  period  of  his  management,  which  was 
about  fire  or  six  months,  he  contributed  several  occasional  pieces  of  prose  and 
poetry,  in  all  of  which  he  was  successful,  excepting  in  those  where  humour  ivas 
required,  which,  notwithstanding  his  unvaried  hilarity  of  temper,  Leyden  did 
not  possess.  He  was  also,  during  this  year,  engaged  with  his  **  Scenes  of  In- 
fancy," a  poem  which  was  afterwards  published  on  the  ere  of  his  leaving  Britain ; 
and  in  which  he  has  interwoven  his  own  early  feelings  and  recollections  with  the 
description  and  traditional  history  of  his  native  vale  of  Teviot. 

The  friends  of  Leyden  began  now  to  be  anxious  for  his  present  settlement  in 
life.  He  had  been  for  two  years  in  orders,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  hope 
that  he  might  soon  obtain  a  church,  through  the  numerous  finends  and  powerful 
interest  which  he  now  possessed*  More  than  one  nobleman  of  high  rank  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  serve  him,  should  any  church  in  their  gift  become  vacant ;  and, 
from  the  recommendation  of  other  friends  to  those  possessed  of  political  interest,  he 
was  almost  assured  of  being  provided  for,  by  a  crown  presentation,  on  some  early 
opportunity.  But  his  eager  desire  of  travelling,  and  of  extending  the  bounds  of 
literary  and  geographical  knowledge,  had  become,  as  he  expressed  himself  to  an 
intimate  friend,  **  his  thought  by  day  and  his  dream  by  night,  and  the  discoveries 
of  Mungo  Park  haunted  his  very  slumbers."  When  the  risk  w3B  objected  to 
him,  he  used  to  answer  in  a  phrase  of  Ossian,  '^  Dark  CuchuUin  will  be  renowned 
or  dead ;"  and  it  became  hopeless  to  think  that  this  eager  and  aspiring  spirit  could 
be  confined  within  the  narrow  sphere,  and  limited  to  the  humble,  though  useful 
duties  of  a  country  clergyman.  It  was  therefore  now  the  wish  of  his  friends  to 
turn  this  irresistible  thirst  for  discovery,  into  some  channel  which  might  at  once 
gratify  the  predominant  desire  of  his  heart,  and  be  attended  with  some  prospect 
of  securing  his  fortune.  It  was  full  time  to  take  such  steps ;  for  in  1803  Leyden 
bad  actually  commenced  overtures  to  the  African  Society,  for  undertaking  a  jour- 
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axmpte  bars  •homn  to  b*  littl*  bcttir  tkui  an  ad  ^  i 
vartUfafod  ham  liik  datpttMa  pojact,  a  ■upmatitin 
Bight  Hon.  Williaai  DamdaB,  who  but  dMi  a  teal  aft  dM  Board  of  Coateol, 
itattof  dia  talanti  aad  dmfmaAaa  of  Leydeo,  aad  it  vat  nggMtod  that  andi  a 
ponon  nigkt  ba  UMfaBy  aoiployad  io  iBfartigatiiig  Aa  languiga  aad  laann^  oft 
dia  Indian  triban  9fr  Dmidaa  eatatad  nith  Um  auit  Ubaial  alacrity  into  tlMM 
nam;  but  it  happaaad,  unlOTlaBataly  at  it  aiigbt  waoi,  that  dia  aala  ipfaini. 
■ant  dun  at  bit  difpond  iiaf  diat  af  anivaonli  MUitaBt,  wfaidi  oaald  only 
by  a  pamm  who  bad  takaa  a  migical  degiaa,  and  aaidd  ooitaiD  an  asaaonalioo 
bafofa  dM  BMdical  boaid  at  tba  India  hooaa  It  wm  upon  tfaia  oocaaion  dut 
Laydaa  fhonad,  in  dMir  utiBoat  axtant,  hit  woodof ul  powen  ol  appUcatioa  and 
ctmpvthantion.  Ha  at  onot  iadaatad  bit  laadinttt  to  aoetpt  dia  appointuant 
andar  dM  aondidont  annaxad  to  it,  aad  aiailing  hintalf  of  Uia  tupacfeial  infor- 
mation ba  had  Ibmaily  aeqoifad  by  a  etsoal  attandanoa  upon  ona  or  two  of  dm 
awdiotl  datMt,  ha  gava  hit  whola  ansd  to  tha  ttody  of  aMdidna  and  mnrgeiKy, 
with  tha  pmrpota  af  ^aalifyiag  bimtalf  for  hit  dagrta  in  tha  dioit  ipaoa  of  fifa 
or  six  montha  Tha  Ubour  wludi  ha  undarwant  on  tliit  oocition  wat  inontdibla ; 
but  with  tha  powerfnl  mtitttnca  of  a  gantlaoan  of  tiia  higfaait  aminanoa  in  hit 
profattion,  (Mr  John  Ball  of  Edinburgh,)  ha  tuooeadad  in  aofuiiing  tudi  aknow- 
ladga  of  thit  oompKcatad  and  mott  difiicuU  art,  at  anablad  him  to  obtain  hit 
diplonu  at  tngaon  with  oadit,  avan  in  tha  dty  af  Ediabuigh,  to  lon|^  finaad 
for  its  madlcal  tdiool,  and  for  tha  wholetoma  rigour  adopted  in  the  dittribntioB 
of  dagrttt.  Leydan  wat,  howofar,  incautiont  in  boatting  oi  hit  tuecttt  ailar  to 
thort  a  oouna  of  itady,  and  found  hinMolf  obliged,  in  eontequanoe  of  hit  iapra- 
deaoay  to  ralin^uiih  hit  intention  of  4a]dng  out  tha  degvea  of  M.  Dt  at  Edinburgh, 
and  to  hava  rtcoune  to  another  Scottith  uniranity  for  that  tfap  in  hit  ]^ 
Meanwhile  the  tudden  axdianga  ci  hit  prolettion  gave  great  amatement  to  i 
of  hit  iriandt,  eipedally  when  a  lady  baring  fiuntod  in  a  crowded  atMmbly,  Dr 
Leydan  adranoed  to  her  atiittaaoe,  and  went  through  the  usual  routine  of  tvtat- 
ment  with  all  the  grarity  which  l>eseamed  hit  new  faculty.  In  truth,  dia  imme- 
diate object  of  hit  ttudiet  wat  always,  in  season  and  oat  of  seaaon,  predominant 
in  Leyden't  mind,  and  just  about  tliit  time  he  want  to  tha  OTening  party  of  a 
lady  of  the  highett  tank  with  the  remnants  of  a  human  hand  in  his  pocket,  which 
ha  had  been  dissecting  in  the  morning,  and  on  some  ^estion  being  stinad  about 
the  mutcttlar  action,  he  wat  with  difficulty  withheld  from  producing  ihit  gridy 
eridenoa  in  support  of  the  argument  which  ha  maintained.  The  character  of 
Leyden  cannot  be  undentood  withoot  mentioning  diota  droumstanoet  that  are 
allied  to  oddity ;  but  it  it  not  so  eaty  to  body  forth  those  qualidte  of  energy,  ap- 
plication, and  intelligence,  by  which  he  dignified  his  eztraragandet,  and  Yindi- 
cated  hit  anumption  of  merit,  fiur  lem  to  paint  his  manly,  genereos,  and  friendly 
ditpotidoa. 

In  December  1808,  Leyden  wat  sumatoned  to  join  the  Christmat  fleet  of  In- 
diamen,  in  cantequanca  oif  hit  appointment  at  anistsnt-suigieon  on  the  Madras 
ettablithaient.  It  wat  tuffidently  undeistood  that  hit  medical  chancfeer  was 
only  anumed  to  bring  him  within  the  oompam  of  Mr  Dundat't  patronage,  and 
that  his  talents  should  be  employed  in  India  with  referenoa  to  hit  literary  re- 
searches. He  was,  howaTor,  pro  forma,  nominated  to  die  Madraa  hot^taL 
While  awaiting  thit  call,  he  bent  hit  whole  energiet  to  the  ttody  of  tha  oriantal 
languaget,  and  amuted  hit  hourt  of  Idture  by  adding  to  the  Soenet  of  Infancy, 
many  of  those  passages  addressed  to  his  friends,  and  bearing  pardcnlar  reference 
to  his  own  situation  on  tha  era  of  departure  from  ScoUand,  which,  flowing  warm 
from  the  heart,  oonstiftuta  the  principal  charm  of  that  impretsiTa  poeoL     Mr 
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James  Ballantyne,  an  early  and  ihtiinate  firi«nd  of  Leyd«n,  liad  juat  then  eatab* 
lished  in  Edinburgh  his  press,  which  has  since  been  so  diiiinguished  To  the 
critical  skill  of  a  valued  and  learned  friend,  and  to  the  friendly  at  well  as 
professional  care  of  Ballant3rney  Leyden  committed  this  last  memorial  of  his  love 
to  his  native  land.  The  last  slieets  reached  him  before  he  left  Britain^  no  more 
to  retura 

About  the  middle  of  December,  John  Leyden  left  Edinburgh,  but  not  exactly 
at  the  time  he  had  proposed.  He  had  taken  a  solemn  farewell  of  hit  friends, 
and  gone  to  Roxburghshire  to  bid  adieu  to  his  parents,  whom  he  regarded  with 
the  most  tender  filial  affection,  and  from  thence  he  intended  to  have  taken  his 
departure  for  London  without  returning  to  Edinburgh.  Some  accident  changed 
his  purpose,  and  his  unexpected  arrival  in  Edinburgh  was  picturesque  and  some- 
what startling.  A  party  of  his  fnends  had  met  in  the  evening  to  talk  over  hie 
merits,  and  to  drink,  in  Scottish  phrase,  his  BmiaUuL  While  about  the  witching 
hour  tiiey  were  crowning  a  solemn  bumper  to  his  health,  a  figure  burst  into  the 
room,  muffled  in  a  seaman's  cloak  and  traTolling  cap,  covered  with  snow,  and 
distinguishable  only  by  the  sharpness  and  ardour  of  the  tone  with  which 
he  exclaimed,  ''  Dash  it,  boys,  here  I  am  again !"  The  start  witli  which  this 
unexpected  apparition  was  received,  was  subject  of  great  mirth  at  the  time,  and 
the  drcumstance  was  subsequently  recalled  by  most  of  the  party  with  that  mix- 
ture of  pleasure  and  melancholy  which  attaches  to  the  particulars  of  a  last  meet- 
ing with  a  beloved  and  valuable  fiiend. 

In  London,  the  kindness  of  Mr  Ueber,  his  own  reputation,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  Edinburgh  friends,  procured  Leyden  much  kindness  and  at- 
tention among  persons  of  rank  and  Uterary  distinction.  His  chief  protector 
and  friend,  however,  was  Mr  George  Ellis,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Speci- 
mens of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  To  this  gentleman  he  owed  an  obligation  of 
the  highest  possible  value,  in  a  permission  to  change,  on  account  of  illness,  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  the  former  being  afterwards  cast  away  in  going  down  the 
river,  when  many  of  the  passengers  were  drowned. 

After  this  providential  exdbange  of  destination,  the  delay  of  the  vessel  to 
whfch  he  was  transferred,  permitted  his  residence  in  London  until  the  beginning 
of  April,  1803,  an  interval  which  he  spent  in  availing  himself  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  he  now  ei\joyed,  of  mixing  in  the  most  distinguished  society  in  the 
melropolis,  where  the  novelty  and  good  humour  of  his  character  made  ample 
amends  for  the  native  bluntness  of  his  mannem  In  the  beginning  of  April,  he 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  in  the  Hugh  Inglis,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing on  board  the  same  vessel  with  Mr  Robert  Smith,  the  brother  of  his  steady 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr  Sidney  Smith.  And  thus  set  forth  on  his  voyage  perhaps 
the  first  British  traveller  Uu&t  ever  sought  India,  moved  neither  by  the  love  of 
wealth  nor  of  power,  and  who,  despising  alike  the  luxuries  commanded  by  the 
one,  and  the  pomp  attached  to  the  other,  was  guided  solely  by  the  wish  of  ex- 
tending our  knowledge  of  oriental  literature,  and  distinguishing  himself  as  its 
most  successful  cultivator.  This  puzsuit  he  urged  through  heakh  and  through 
siduiess,  unshaken  by  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  imperfect  communication 
with  the  natives,  from  their  prejudices  and  those  of  their  European  masters,  and 
from  frequent  change  of  residence;  unmoved  either  by  the  diarms  of  plea- 
sure, of  wealth,  or  of  that  seducing  indolence  to  which  many  men  of  literature 
have  yielded  after  overcoming  all  other  impediments.  To  this  pursuit  he 
finally  fell  a  sacrifice,  as  devoted  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  science,  as  ever  died 
in  that  of  religion.  We  are  unable  to  trace  his  Indian  researches  and  travels 
with  accuracy  similar  to  that  with  which  we  have  foUowed  those  which  preceded 
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hit  departure  from  Europe,  but  we  are  enabled  to  itate  the  following  outlines  of 
his  fortune  in  the  East 

After  a.  mutiny  in  the  Tessel,  which  was  subdued  by  the  exertions  of  the  offi- 
cers and  passengen,  and  in  which  Leyden  distinguished  himself  by  his  coolness 
and  intrepidity,  the  Hugh  Inglis  arrived  at  Madras,  and  he  was  transferred  to 
the  duties  of  his  new  profession.  His  nomination  as  surgeon  to  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  surrey  the  ceded  districts,  seemed  to  promise  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  the  cultivation  of  oriental  learning.  But  his  health  gave  way  under  the 
fatigues  of  the  climate ;  and  he  has  pathetically  recorded,  in  his  *'  Address  to  an 
Indian  Gold  Coin,"  the  inroads  which  were  made  on  his  spirits  and  constitution. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  the  presidency  of  Madras,  suffering  an  accumulation  of 
diseases,  and  reached  with  difficulty  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  During  the  pas- 
sage the  vessel  was  chased  by  a  French  privateer,  which  was  the  occasion  of 
Leyden's  composing,  in  his  best  style  of  border  enthusiasm,  an  "  Ode  to  a  Malay 
cris,"  or  dagger,  the  only  weapon  which  his  reduced  strength  now  admitted  df 
his  wielding.  The  following  letter  to  Mr  Dallantyne,  dated  from  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  24th  October,  1805,  gives  a  lively  and  interesting  account  of  his 
occupations  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  residence  in  India. 

«  Puloo  Penang,  October  21/A,  1805. 

*'  My  dear  Ballantyne, — Finding  an  extra  Indiaman,  the  Revenge,  which 
has  put  into  this  harbour  in  distress,  bound  to  Europe,  I  take  another  oppor- 
tunity of  attempting  to  revive,  or  rather  commence,  an  intercourse  with  my  Eu- 
ropean friends,  for  since  my  arrival  in  India  I  have  never  received  a  single 
scrap  from  one  of  them, — Proh  Deum !  Mr  Constable  excepted  ;  and  my  fnend 
Erskine  writes  me  from  Bombay,  that  none  of  you  have  received  the  least  intel- 
ligence of  my  motions  since  I  left  Europe.  I'his  is  to  me  utterly  astonishing 
and  incomprehensible,  considering  the  multitude  of  letters  and  parcels  that  I 
have  despatched  from  Mysore,  especially  during  my  confinement  for  the  lifer 
disease  at  Seringapatam,  where  I  had  for  some  months  the  honour  of  inhabiting 
the  palace  of  Tippoo's  prime  minister.  I  descended  into  Malabar  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Bombay,  and  perhaps  eventually  up  the 
Persian  gulf  as  far  as  Bassorah,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sea  voyage.  I 
was,  however,  too  late,  and  the  rains  had  set  in,  and  the  last  vessels  sailed  two 
or  Uiree  days  before  my  arrival.  As  I  am  always  a  very  lucky  fellow,  as  well 
as  an  unlucky  one,  which  all  the  world  knows,  it  so  fell  out  that  the  only  vessel 
which  sailed  after  my  arrival  was  wrecked,  while  some  secret  presentiment,  or 
rather  *'  sweet  little  cherub,  that  sits  up  aloft,^  prevented  my  embarking  on 
board  of  her.  I  journeyed  leisurely  down  to  Calicut  from  Cananore,  intending 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Cutwall,  and  the  Admiral,  so  famous  in  the  Lusiad  of 
Camocns  ;  but  only  think  of  my  disappointment  when  I  found  that  the  times  are 
altered,  and  the  tables  turned  with  respect  to  both  these  sublime  characters. 
The  Cutwall  is  only  a  species  of  boroughbailiff,  while  the  Admiral,  God  help 
him,  is  only  the  chief  of  the  fishermen.  From  Calicut  I  proceeded  to  Paul- 
gaut-cherry,  which  signifies,  in  the  Tamal  language,  ''  the  town  of  the  forest  of 
palms,"  which  is  exactly  the  meaning  of  Tadmor,  the  name  of  a  city  founded 
by  Solomon,  not  for  the  queen  of  Sheba,  but,  as  it  happened,  for  the  equally 
famous  queen  Zenobia.  Thus  having  demonstrated  that  Solomon  understood 
the  Tamal  language,  we  may  proceed  to  construct  a  syllogism  in  the  following 
manner :  *'  Solomon  understood  the  Tamal  language,  and  he  was  wise, — I  un- 
derstand the  Tamal  language,  therefore  I  am  as  wise  as  Solomon  !"  I  fear  you 
logical  lads  of  Europe  will  be  very  little  disposed  to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  the 
conclusion  ;  but,  however  the  matter  may  stand  in  Europe,  I  can  assure  you  it^s 
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no  bad  reasoning  for  India.  At  Paulgaut-cherry  I  had  a  most  terrible  attack  of 
the  liver,  and  should  very  probably  have  passed  away,  or,  as  tlie  Indians  say, 
changed  my  dimate — an  elegant  periphrasis  for  dying,  however — ^had  I  not 
obstinately  resolved  on  living  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  revenged  on  all  of 
you  for  your  obstinate  lilenoe  and  '  perseverance  therein  to  the  end.'  Hearing 
about  the  middle  of  August,  that  a  Bombay  cruiser  had  touched  at  Aleppo,  be- 
tween Quilod  and  Cochin,  I  made  a  desperate  push  through  the  jungles  of  the 
Cochin  Rajah's  country,  in  order  to  reach  her,  and  arrived  about  three  houi-s 
afler  she  had  set  saiL  Any  body  else  would  have  died  of  chagrin,  if  they  had 
not  hanged  themselves  outright  I  did  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  '  tuned 
my  pipes  and  played  a  spring  to  John  o'  Badenyon  ;'  after  which  I  set  myself 
coolly  down  and  translated  the  famous  Jewish  tablets  of  brass,  preserved  in  the 
synagogue  of  Cochin  ever  since  the  days  of  Methusalem.  Probably  you  may  think 
this  no  more  difficult  a  task  than  decyphering  the  brazen  tablet  on  any  door  of 
Princes  or  Queen  street  But  here  I  beg  your  pardon ;  for,  so  far  from  any 
body,  Jew,  Pagan,  or  Christian,  having  ever  been  able  to  do  this  before,  I  as- 
sure you  the  most  learned  men  of  the  world  have  never  been  able  to  decide  in 
what  language  or  in  what  alphabet  they  were  written.  As  the  character  has 
for  a  long  time  been  supposed  to  be  antediluvian,  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  as 
much  despaired  of  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  So  much  was  the  diwan  or 
grand  vizier,  if  you  like  it,  of  Travancore  astonished  at  the  circumstance,  that 
he  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  had  only  to  pa99  through  the  Sacred  Cow  in 
order  to  merit  adoption  into  the  holy  order  of  bramins.  I  was  forced,  however, 
to  decline  tiie  honour  of  the  sacred  cow,  for  unluckily  Phalaris'  bull  and  Moses' 
calf  presented  themselves  to  my  imagination,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
the  Ram-rajah's  cow  might  be  a  beast  of  the  breed.  Being  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
attack  of  the  liver,  I  was  forced  to  leave  Travancore  with  great  precipitation,  in 
the  first  vessel  that  presented  itself,  a  Mapilla  brig,  bound  to  Puloo  Penang, 
the  newly  erected  presidency  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  where  I  have  just  ar- 
rived, after  a  perverse  pestilent  voyage,  in  which  I  have  been  terribiy  ill  of  re- 
vulsions of  bile  and  liver,  without  any  of  the  conveniences  which  are  almost 
necessary  to  an  European  in  these  parts,  and  particularly  to  an  invalid.  We 
have  had  a  very  rough  passage,  the  cabin  very  often  all  afloat,  while  I  have  been 
several  times  completely  drenched.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  been  pursued 
by  a  Frenchman,  and  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  and  agitation ;  and  now, 
to  mend  the  matter,  I  am  writing  you  at  a  kind  of  naval  tavern,  while  all  around 
me  is  ringing  with  the  vociferation  of  tarpaulins,  the  hoarse  bawling  of  sea  oatlis, 
and  the  rattling  of  the  dice-box.  However,  I  flatter  myself  I  have  received 
considerable  benefit  from  the  voyage,  tedious  and  disgusting  and  vexatious  as  it 
lias  been.     ♦     *     * 

**  You  know  when  I  left  Scotland,  I  had  determined  at  all  events  to  become 
a  furious  orientalist,  "  nemini  tectmdus^^^  but  I  was  not  aware  of  the  difficulty. 
1  found  the  expense  of  native  teachers  would  prove  almost  insurmountable  to  a 
mere  assistant  surgeon,  whose  pay  is  seldom  equal  to  his  absolutely  necessary 
expenses ;  and,  besides,  that  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  library  of  MSS.  at  a 
most  terrible  expense,  in  every  language  to  which  I  should  apply,  if  I  intended 
to  proceed  beyond  a  mere  smattering.  After  much  consideration,  I  determined 
on  this  plan  at  all  events,  and  was  fortunate  enough  in  a  few  months  to  secui-e 
an  appointment,  which  furnished  me  with  the  means  of  doing  so,  though  the 
tasks  and  Exertions  it  imposed  on  me  were  a  good  deal  more  arduous  than  the 
common  duties  of  a  surgepn  even  in  a  Mahratta  campaign,  I  was  appointed 
medical  assistant  to  the  Mysore  survey,  and  at  the  same  time  directed  to  carry 
on  inquiries  concerning  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  and  the  manners 
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and  lan^ui^nes,  &&,  of  the  dsUvm  of  Mysore.  This,  you  would  imagine,  nu 
the.  rery  situatkm  I  wished  for,  and  so  it  would,  had  I  previously  had  tine  to 
aoquim  the  country  languages.  But  I  had  them  now  to  acquire  after  severe 
marches  and  counter-marches  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  night^marches  and  day- 
marches,  an^  amid  the  disgusting  details  of  a  field  hospital,  the  duti«s  of  whidi 
were  oonsiderably  arduous.  However,  I  wrought  incessantly  and  steadily,  and 
without  being  discouraged  by  any  kind  of  difficulty,  till  my  health  absolutely 
gave  way,  and  when  I  could  keep  the  field  no  longer,  I  wrought  on  my  couch, 
as  I  generally  do  still,  though  I  am  much  better  than  I  have  been.  As  I  had 
the  assistance  of  no  intelligent  Europeans,  I  was  obliged  long  to  grope  my  ^Tay; 
but  I  have  now  acquired  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  India  in  all  its  departments, 
which  increases  in  geometrical  progression  as  I  advance  in  the  languages.  The 
languages  that  have  attracted  my  attention  since  my  arrival  have  been  Arabic, 
Fersic,  Hindostanee,  Mahratta,  Tamal,  Telinga,  Cauara,  Sanscrit,  Malayalaia, 
Malay,  and  Armenian.  You  %vill  be  ready  to  adc  where  I  picked  up  these  hard 
names,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  pick  up  the  langusgei 
themselves;  several  of  which  include  dialects  as  dilihrent  from  each  other  as 
French  or  Italian  from  Spanish  or  Portuguese ;  and  in  all  these,  I  flatter  my- 
self, I  have  made  considerable  progress.  What  would  you  say,  were  I  to  add 
the  Maldivian  and  Mapella  hmguages  to  these  P  Besides,  I  have  decyphered 
the  inscriptions  of  Mavalipoorani,  which  were  written  in  an  andent  Canaia 
character  that  had  hitherto  defied  all  attempts  at  understanding  it,  and  alto 
several  Lada  Idppi  inscriptions,  which  is  an  ancient  Tamal  dialect  and  charstv 
ter,  in  addition  to  the  Jewish  tablets  of  Cochin,  which  were  in  the  ancient 
Malayalam,  generally  termed  Malabar.  I  enter  into  these  details  merely  to 
show  you  that  I  have  not  been  idle,  and  that  my  time  has  neither  been  dissi- 
pated, nor  devoid  of  plan,  though  that  plan  is  not  suflkiently  unf<dded.  To 
what  I  have  told  you  of,  you  are  to  add  oonatant  and  neceesary  exposare  to  the 
aun,  damps  and  dews  from  the  jungles,  and  putrid  exhalations  of  marshes,  be- 
fore I  had  been  properly  accustomed  to  the  climate,  constant  xambling  in  the 
haunts  of  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  and  serpents  of  30  or  40  feet  long,  that  make 
nothing  of  swallowing  a  buffalo,  by  way  of  demonstrating  their  appetite,  in  a 
morning,  together  witli  smaller  and  more  dangerous  snakes,  whose  haunts  aie 
dangerous,  and  bite  deadly ;  and  you  have  a  fiunt  idea  of  a  situation,  in  which, 
with  health,  I  lived  as  happy  as  Uie  day  was  long.  It  was  occasionally  di veri- 
fied with  rapid  jaunts  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so,  as  fast  as  horses  or  bearers  could 
cairy  me,  by  night  or  day,  swimming  through  rivers,  afloat  in  an  old  braas  ket- 
tle, at  midnight !  O !  I  could  tell  you  adventures  to  outrival  the  witch  of  Endor, 
or  any  witch  that  ever  swam  in  egg-shell  or  sieve ;  but  you  would  undoubtedly 
imagine  I  wanted  to  impose  on  you  were  I  to  relate  what  I  have  seen  and  pa«ed 
through.  No !  I  certainly  shall  never  repent  of  baring  come  to  India.  It  has 
awakened  energies  in  me  that  I  scarcely  imagined  I  possessed,  though  I  could 
gnaw  my  living  nails  with  pure  vexation  to  think  how  much  I  have  been  thwart- 
ed by  indisposition.  If,  however,  I  get  over  it,  I  shall  think  the  better  of  my 
constitution  as  long  as  I  live.  It  is  not  every  constitution  that  can  resist  the 
combined  attadc  of  liver,  spleen,  bloody  flux,  and  jungle  fever,  which  is  very 
much  akin  to  the  plague  of  Egypt^  and  yellow  fever  of  America.  It  is  tiue  I 
have  been  Ky^  times  given  up  by  the  most  skilful  physicians  in  these  parts ;  bu| 
in  spite  of  that,  I  am  firmly  oonrinoed  that  '*  my  doom  ia  not  to  die  this  day. 
You  are  to  commend  me  kindly  to  your  good  motherly  mother,  and  tell  her  I 
wish  I  saw  her  oftener,  and  then  to  your  brother  Alexander,  and  request  hini 
aometimes,  on  a  Saturday  night,  precisely  at  eight  oVlock,  for  my  sake,  to  pwy 
^^  Gingling  Johnny"  on  his  flageolet.     If  I  had  you  both  in  my  tent,  you  should 
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drink  yourself  drunk  with  wine  of  Shiraz,  which  is  our  eastern  Falernian,  in 
honour  of  Hafiz,  our  Persian  Anacreon.  As  for  me,  I  often  drink  your  health 
in  water t  (ohon  a  ree!)  haring  long  abandoned  both  wine  and  animal  food,  not 
from  choice,  but  dire  necessity. — Adieu,  desur  Ballantyne,  and  believe  me,  in 
the  Olalay  isle,  to  be  erer  yours  sincerely,  j        *  ^ ,» 

Leyden  soon  became  reconciled  to  Puloo  Penang  (or  Prince  of  Wales  Island), 
where  he  found  many  valuable  friends  and  enjoyed  the  r^rd  of  the  late  Philip 
Dundas,  Esq.,  then  governor  of  the  island.  He  resided  in  that  island  for  some 
time,  and  visited  Achi,  with  some  other  places  on  the  coasts  of  6iimati*a,  and  th« 
Malayan  peninsula.  Here  he  amassed  the  curious  information  concerning  the 
language,  literature,  and  descent  of  the  Indi-Chinese  tribes,  which  afterwards 
enabled  him  to  lay  before  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta  a  most  Taluable  disser- 
tation on  so  obscure  a  subject.  Yet  that  his  heart  was  sad,  and  Ms  spirits  de- 
pressed, 18  erident  from  the  foUomng  lines,  written  for  new-year*s  day,  I S06, 
and  which  appeared  in  the  Government  Gaoette  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Ma]a>ii's  woods  and  mountains  riitg 

With  voices  strange  and  sad  to  hear, 
And  dark  unbodied  spiiits  sing 

The  dirgfl  of  the  departed  year. 

Lo  1  now,  methinks,  in  tones  sublime, 

As  rieiriess  o*er  our  heads  they  bend, 
They  whisper,  <<  Thus  we  steal  your  time, 

Weak  mortals,  till  your  days  shall  eiui.*" 

Then  wake  the  dance,  and  wake  the  song, 
>  Resound  the  festive  mirth  and  glee ; 

Ahis !  the  days  have  pass'd  akmg, 
The  days  we  never  more  shall  see. 

But  let  me  brash  the  nightly  dews, 

Beside  the  shell-depainted  shore, 
And  mid  the  sea-weed  sit  to  muse 

On  days  that  shall  return  no  more. 

Oliria,  ah  1  forgive  the  bard. 

If  sprightly  strains  alone  are  dear ; 
His  notes  are  sad,  for  he  has  heard 

The  footsteps  of  the  parting  }-ear. 

'Mid  firlends  of  youth  beloved  in  vain. 

Oft  hare  I  hailed  the  jocund  day  ; 
If  pleasure  brought  a  thought  of  puin, 

I  charmed  it  witli  a  passing  lay. 

Friends  of  my  youth  ibr  ever  dear. 

Where  are  you  from  this  bosom  fled  ? 
A  lonely  man  1  linger  hero. 

Like  one  that  has  been  long  time  dead. 

Foredoomed  to  seek  an  early  tomb, 

For  whom  the  pallid  grave- flowers  blow, 
I  hasten  on  my  destined  doom. 

And  sternly  mock  at  joy  or  woe  1 

In  1806,  he  took  lectve  of  Penang,  regretted  by  many  friends,  whom  his  ec- 
centricities  amused,  his  talents  enlightened,  and  his  virtues  conciliated.     His 
III.  3  I 
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reoeptioa  at  GdeoCta,  md  the  eflect  wliidi  be  pradnoed  opoo  MMMty  tlMve,  an 
M  admirably  iUortntod  by  hit  ingenoas  aad  veil-known  ooDntryman,  Sir  John 
Maleobn,  thai  it  would  be  iaipoHible  to  pvewnt  a  BMire  living  picture  of  his 
manoen  and  mind,  and  the  reader  will  pardon  loaie  repetition  for  the  take  of 
ebterring  how  the  one  individual  was  r^arded  in  two  distant  henusphereiL 


''  It  w  not  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  oMthod  whidi  Dr  Leyden  used  in 
his  studies,  or  to  describe  the  nnoon^oerable  ardour  with  which  these  were  pur- 
sued.— During  his  eariy  residenoe  in  India,  I  had  a  particular  opportunity  of 
obaerring  both.  When  he  read  a  lesson  in  Porsiany  a  person  near  him,  whom 
he  had  taught,  wrote  down  each  word  on  a  long  slip  of  paper,  which  was  after- 
wards  dirided  into  as  many  pieces  as  tkere  were  words.  Mid  psated  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  under  difierent  heads  of  verbs,  noons,  &c,  into  a  bUnk  book  that 
Ibrmed  a  vocabulary  of  eadi  day's  lesMm.  All  this  he  had  in  a  few  hours  in- 
structed a  very  ignorant  native  to  do ;  and  this  man  he  used,  in  his  broad  ac- 
cent, to  call  '  one  of  his  mechanical  aids^*  He  was  so  ill  at  Mysore,  soon 
after  his  arrival  from  England,  that  Mr  Andenon,  the  surgeon  who  attended 
him,  despaired  of  his  life  ;  but  though  all  his  friends  endeavoured  at  this  period 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  relax  in  his  application  to  study,  it  was  in  vain.  He 
used,  when  unable  to  sit  upright,  to  prop  himself  up  with  pillows,  and  continue 
his  translations.  One  day  that  I  was  sitting  by  his  bedside,  the  surgeon  came 
in. — *  I  am  glad  you  are  here/  said  Mr  Anderson,  addreming  himself  to  me, 
*  you  will  be  able  to  persuade  Leyden  to  attend  to  my  advice.  I  have  told  him 
before,  and  now  I  repeat,  that  he  will  die  if  he  does  not  leave  oflT  his  studies 
and  remain  quiet*  *  Very  well,  doctor,*  exclaimed  Leyden,  '  you  have  done 
your  duty,  bat  you  must  now  hear  me:  /  eamud  be  idle,  and  whether  I  die  or 
live,  the  wheel  must  go  round  till  the  last ;'  and  he  actually  continued,  under 
the  depremion  of  a  fever  and  a  liver  complaint,  to  study  more  than  ten  houra 
each  day. 

**  The  temper  of  Dr  Leyden  was  mild  and  generous,  and  he  could  bear  with 
perfect  good  humour,  raillery  on  his  foibles.  When  he  arrived  at  Calcutta  in 
1B05,  I  was  most  solicitous  regarding  his  reception  in  the  society  of  the  Indiaa 
capital.  *  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  friend,'  I  said  to  him  the  day  he  landed,  *'  to 
be  careful  of  the  impremion  you  make  on  your  entering  this  community ;  for 
God's  sake  learn  a  little  English,  and  be  silent  upon  literary  subjects,  except 
amoi^  literary  men.'  '  Leiuii  English!*  he  exclaimed,  'no,  never;  it  waa 
trying  to  learn  that  language  that  spoiH  my  Scotdi ;  and  as  to  being  silent,  I 
will  promise  to  bold  my  tongue,  if  yon  will  make  feeds  hold  theirs.' 

**  His  memory  was  most  tenacious,  and  he  someUmea  loaded  it  with  lumber. 
When  he  was  at  Mysore,  an  aigument  occonred  upon  a  point  of  English  hiMory ; 
it  was  agreed  to  refer  it  to  Leyden,  and  to  the  astonbhment  of  all  parties,  he  re- 
peated verbatim  the  whole  of  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  James  relative 
to  Ireland,  which  decided  the  point  in  dispute. — On  being  asked  how  he  came 
to  charge  his  memory  with  such  extiaordinary  matter,  he  said  that  several 
years  before,  when  he  was  writing  on  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
English  language,  this  act  was  one  of  the  documents  to  which  be  had  referred 
as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  that  age,  and  that  he  had  retained  every  word  in 
his  memory. 

**  His  love  of  the  place  of  his  natirity  was  a  passion  in  which  he  had  alwaya 
a  pride,  and  which  in  India  he  cherished  with  the  fondest  enthusiasm.     I  once 

>  We  omit  the  earlier  portion  of  this  letter  referring  to  the  general  cbamcter  end  manners 
of  Lejden. 
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went  to  Me  bim  wben  lie  wai  very  i]l,  and  had  been  confined  to  big  bed  for 
many  days ;  there  were  leveral  gentlemen  in  the  room ;  be  inquired  if  I  had 
any  newt ;  I  told  bim  I  had  a  letter  from  Eikdale ;  and  what  are  they  about  in 
th«i  borders  ?  he  asked.  A  curious  circumstance » I  repUed,  is  stated  in  my  let- 
ter ;  and  I  read  bim  a  passage  which  described  the  conduct  of  oar  rolunteen  on 
a  fire  being  kindled  by  mistake  at  one  of  the  beaoonn  This  letter  mentioned 
that  the  moment  the  blase,  which  was  the  signal  of  invasion,  was  seen,  the  moun> 
taineers  hastened  to  their  rendesreus,  and  those  of  Liddesdale  swam  the  Liddie 
rfrer  to  readi  it — ^Tbey  were  assembled  (though  several  of  their  houses  weie  aia 
distance  of  six  and  seven  miles,)  in  two  hours,  and  at  break  of  day  the  party 
marched  into  the  town  of  Hawick  (at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  place 
of  assembly,)  to  the  b<Mrder  tune  of '  Wha  dour  meddle  101'  me  ? '  Leyden'k  coun- 
tenance became  animated  as  I  proceeded  with  this  detail,  and  at  its  dose  he 
aprung  from  his  sick-bed,  and,  with  much  strange  melody,  and  still  stranger 
gesticulations,  sung  aloud,  *  Wha  dour  meddle  wT  me  ?  wha  dour  meddle  wCmef* 
— Several  of  those  who  witoessed  this  scene  looked  at  him  as  one  that  was  raving 
in  the  delirium  of  a  fever. 

*'  These  anecdotes  will  display  more  fully  than  any  description  I  can  give, 
the  lesser  shades  of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man.  An  external  man- 
ner, certainly  not  agreeable,  and  a  disposition  to  egotism,  were  bis  only  defectSL 
How  trivial  do  these  appear,  at  a  moment  when  we  are  lamenting  the  loss  of  suck 
a  rare  combination  of  virtues,  learning,  and  genius,  as  were  concentrated  in  the 

kte  Dr  Leyden !  t       nir  n 

'  John  Malcolm. 

We  have  little#to  add  to  General  Malcolm'a  luminous  and  characteristic  sketch. 
The  effideni  and  active  patronage  of  Lord  Minto,  himself  a  man  of  letters,  a 
poei,  and  a  native  of  Teviotdale,  was  of  the  most  essential  importance  to  Leyden, 
and  no  less  honourable  to  the  govemor>generaI.  Leyden's  first  appointment  as 
a  prolessor  in  the  Bengal  college  might  appear  the  sort  of  promotion  best  suited 
to  his  stadies,  but  was  soon  exchanged  for  that  of  a  judge  of  the  twenty-four 
Purgunnabs  of  Calcutta.  In  this  capacity  he  had  a  charge  of  police  which 
**  jumped  with  his  humour  well ;"  for  the  task  of  pursuing  and  dispersing  the 
bands  of  robbers  who  infest  Bengal  had  something  of  active  and  military  duty. 
He  also  exercised  a  judicial  capacity  among  the  natives,  to  the  discharge  of 
which  he  was  admirably  fitted,  by  his  knowledge  of  their  language,  manners, 
and  customs.  To  this  office  a  very  considerable  yearly  income  was  annexed. 
This  vras  neither  expended  in  superfluities,  nor  even  in  those  ordinary  expenses 
which  the  fashion  of  the  East  has  pronounced  indispensable  ;  for  Dr  Leyden  kept 
no  establishment,  gave  no  entertainments,  and  was,  with  the  receipt  of  this 
revenue,  the  very  same  simple,  frugal,  and  temperate  student,  which  he  had  been 
at  Edinburgh.  But,  exclusive  of  a  portion  remitted  home  for  the  most  honour- 
able and  pious  purpose,  his  income  was  devoted  to  the  pursuit  which  engaged 
his  whole  soul ;  to  tiie  increase,  namely,  of  his  acquaintance  with  eastern  litera- 
cure  in  all  its  branches.  The  expense  of  native  teachers,  of  every  country  and 
dialect,  and  that  of  procuring  from  every  quarter  oriental  manuscripts,  engrossed 
his  whole  emoluments,  as  the  task  of  studying  under  the  tuition  of  the  interpre- 
ters, and  decyphering  the  contents  of  the  volumes,  occupied  every  moment  of 
his  spare  time.  **  I  may  die  in  the  attempt,*'  he  writes  to  a  friend,  *'  but  if  I 
die  without  surpassing  Sir  William  Jones  a  hundred  fold  in  oriental  learning, 
let  never  a  tear  for  roe  profane  the  eye  of  a  borderer.^'  The  term  was  soon  ap- 
proaching when  these  regrets  were  to  be  bitterly  called  forth,  both  from  his 
Scottish  friends,  and  firom  all  who  viewed  with  interest  the  career  of  his  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  genius,  which,  despising  every  selfish  consideration,  was  only 
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eager  to  aeoure  the  fruiu  of  knowledge,  atid  held  for  fuffident  reward  the  fame 
of  having  gathered  ihem. 

Dr  Leyden  accompanied  the  goTemor-genend  upon  the  expedition  to  Java, 
[August  1 81 1]  for  the  purpoie  of  inreftigating  the  mannen,  language,  and  Htera- 
tuie  of  the  tribca  which  inhabit  that  island,  and  partly  also  becauae  it  waa  thought 
hit  extentiTe  knowledge  of  the  eastern  dialects  and  oustoras  might  be  useful  in 
settling  the  gofemment  of  the  country,  or  in  communicating  with  the  indepen- 
dent princes  in  the  neighbooriiood  of  the  Dutch  settlements.  His  spirit  of  ro- 
mantic adrenturo  led  him  literally  to  rush  upon  death ;  for,  with  another  toIud- 
leer  who  attended  the  expedition,  he  threw  himself  into  the  surf,  in  order  to  be 
the  first  Briton  of  the  expedition  who  should  set  foot  upon  Java.  When  the 
success  of  the  well-concerted  movements  of  the  invaders  had  given  them  posies 
•ion  of  the  town  of  Batavia,  Leyden  displayed  the  same  ilkomened  precipitation 
in  his  haste  to  examine  a  library  in  which  many  Indian  manuscripts  of  value  wen 
said  to  be  deposited.  A  libiary,  in  a  Dutch  settlement,  was  not,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  the  best  order,  the  apartment  had  not  been  regularly  venti- 
lated, and,  either  from  this  circumstance,  or  already  aflected  by  the  fiital  sick- 
ness peculiar  to  Batavia,  Leyden,  when  he  left  the  place,  had  a  fit  of  shivering, 
and  declared  the  atmosphere  was  enough  to  give  any  mortal  a  fever  The  pre« 
lage  was  too  just ;  he  took  his  bed,  and  died  in  three  days  [August  38],  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  which  gave  Java  to  the  British  empire. 

Thus  died  John  Leyden,  in  the  moment,  perhaps,  most  calculated  to  gratify 
the  feelings  which  were  dear  to  his  heart ;  upon  the  very  day  of  military  glory, 
and  whou  every  avenue  of  new  and  interesting  discovery  was  opened  to  his  pene- 
trating researcli.  In  the  emphatic  words  of  Scripture,  **  the  bowl  was  broken  at  the 
fountain."  His  literary  remains  were  intrusted  by  his  last  will  to  the  charge  of  Mr 
Heber,  and  Dr  Hare  of  Calcutta,  his  executors.  They  are  understood  to  contain 
two  volumes  of  poetry,  with  many  essays  on  oriental  and  general  literature.  Uia 
remains,  honoured  with  every  respect  by  lord  Minto,  now  repose  in  a  distant 
land,  fiur  from  the  green-sod  graves  of  his  ancestors  at  Haaeldean,  to  whidi,  with 
a  natural  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  he  bids  an  aflfecting  fiurewell  in  the  solemn 
piissage  which  concludes  the  Scenes  of  In&ncy. 

The  silver  moon,  at  midnight  culd  and  still, 
Looks,  aid  and  silent,  o*er  yon  western  hill ; 
Wliile  lai^e  and  pale  the  ghosdy  structures  grow. 
Reared  on  the  confines  of  the  wortd  bdow. 
Is  that  dull  sound  the  bam  of  Teviot's  stnam  ? 
Is  that  bine  light  the  moon's  or  tomb-fire's  gleam, 
By  which  a  mouldering  pile  is  faintly  seen, 
The  old  deserted  church  of  Haseldean, 
Where  slept  my  fatheis  in  their  natal  day. 
Till  Teviot'ii  waters  roU'd  their  bones  away? 
Their  feeble  voices  from  the  stream  they  xaise, 
'*  ilash  youth!  unmindful  of  thy  early  days. 
Why  didst  thou  quit  the  peasant's  simple  lot  ? 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  peasant's  turf-built  cot, 
The  ancient  graves,  where  all  thy  lathers  lie. 
And  Teviot's  stream,  that  long  has  murmured  b)  ? 
And  we — ^when  Death  so  kmg  has  closed  our  eyes, 
How  wilt  thou  bid  us  from  tho  dust  arise, 
And  bear  our  mouldering  bones  acrosi  the  main. 
From  vales,  that  knew  our  lives  devoid  of  stahi  ? 
Rash  youth  I  beware,  thy  home-bred  virtues  save. 
And  sweetly  sleep  iu  thy  palenuil  grave  \" 
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Such  is  the  language  of  nature,  moved  by  the  kindly  atioci«tiont  of  oountry 
and  of  kindred  aflections.  But  the  best  epitaph  is  the  story  of  a  life  engaged  in 
the  pfaciice  of  virtue  and  the  pursuit  of  honourable  knowledge ;  the  best  monu- 
ment^ the  regret  of  the  worthy  and  of  the  wise ;  and  the  rest  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  sentiment  of  Sannazario, 

Haeodne  te  feasum  tellus  extrema  manebat 
Hospitli  post  tot  temsque  marisque  labores  ? 
Pone  tamen  gemluis^  nee  te  monumenta  parentum 
Attt  moreant  spereta  iuis  tibi  funera  regnis, 
Grata  quies  patriis )  sed  et  omnis  terra  sepulchram. 

To  this  eloquent  and  highly  picturesque  memoir^  upon  which  we  hare  drawn  so 
largely,  it  is  only  to  be  added  ;  that  the  Poetical  Remains  of  Dr  Leyden  were  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  8vo,  in  1819,  with  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  James  Morton ;  and 
that  another  posthumous  work,  entitled  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Baber,  and  com- 
memorating for  the  first  time  an  Indian  hero  little  inferior  to  Csesar  or  Napoleon, 
but,  heretofore,  totally  unknown  in  Europe,  in  which  he  had  had  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  Ariend,  Mr  William  Erskine,  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1826. 

LIDDEL,  (Or)  Duncan,  a  physician  of  eminence,  was  born  in  Aberdeen  in 
the  year  1561,  and  was  son  to  a  respectable  citizen  of  that  town.'  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  schools,  and  the  university  of  King's  college,  in  his 
native  city.  In  the  year  1579,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  he  visited  the  con- 
tinent, passing  over  to  Dantsic,  whence  he  travelled  through  Poland  to  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  beneficent 
countryman,  Dr  John  Craig,  afterwards  physician  to  James  VI.,  who  then  taught 
logic 'and  mathematics.  His  views,  whieh  were  previously  wavering,  were  fixed 
by  the  kind  attention  and  assistance  of  his  friend,  who  enabled  him  to  study 
nafchematios,  philosophy,  and  medicine,  for  three  years  in  the  university  of 
Frankfort,  where  Craig  was  himself  a  professor.  In  1582,  Craig  proposing  to 
return  to  Scotland,  his  pupil  proceeded  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Breslaw  in 
Silesia,  under  the  conduct  of  a  statesman  at  that  period  of  considerable  note — 
Andreas  Dudithius^  to  whose  attention  his  zealous  countryman  had  recommended 
him.  In  this  new  sphere  of  exertion,  he  is  said  to  have  made  extensive  pro- 
gress in  his  favourite  study  of  the  mathematics,  under  the  tuition  of  professor 
Paulue  Wittichius.  AAer  spending  somewhat  more  than  a  year  at  Breslaw,  he 
returned  to  Frankfort,  where  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  and 
commenced  a  course  of  private  tuition  in  mathematics  and  philosophy.  A  con- 
tagious distemper  which  broke  out  at  Frankfort  in  1587,  dispersing  the  students 
in  various  directions^  induced  him  to  change  his  place  of  residence  for  the  cele- 
brated university  of  Rostock.  Here  he  appears  to  have  first  acquired  celebrity 
for  his  profossional  knowledge  and  conreiBational  information,  and  particularly 
for  his  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  mathematics.  He  became  the  companion 
and  pupil  of  Brucasus,  a  physician  and  philosopher  of  Flanders,  who,  although 
the  senior  of  Liddel,  both  in  years  and  celebrity,  acknowledges  himself  to  have 
received  much  useful  information  and  assistance  from  the  young  philosopher, 
while  Caselius,  another  companion  and  friend  of  Liddel,  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  genius  and  reading,  by  remarking  that  he  "he  was 
the  first  person  in  Germany  who  explained  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 

'  Inscription  on  a  brass  plate,  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  Aberdeen ;  Sketch  of  the  Lifu 
of  Dr  Duncan  Liddel,  Aberdeen.  1790.  This  nemphlet,  understood  io  have  been  wTitten  by 
the  late  Mr  John  Stewart,  professor  of  Greek  in  Manschal  college,  gives  so  accurate  andooiiciBe 
an  aoooont  of  its  subject,  that  little  can  be  added.  We  are  aware  of  but  one  work  having 
any  reference  to  Liddel,  which  has  been  overlooked.  The  Litene  ad  Joannem  Keppleruni 
coulain  one  or  two  letters  from  him. 
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according  to  the  three  di/Terent  hypothesei  of  Ptolemy,  Copemicus,  and  T)cbo 
Brahe." 

The  illustrious  individual  last  mentioned,  had  likewise  studied  at  the  imi- 
yersity  of  Rostodc :  it  is  probable  that  the  pursuits  of  the  two  philoM^phers 
brought  them  into  contact,  add  the  author  of  the  Biography  ci  Liddel,  ooosaden 
it  sufficiently  established,  that  they  were  intimate  with  each  other  in  afier  life, 
and  that  the  Danish  philosopher  frequently  visited  the  subject  of  our  menoir  in 
his  journeys  to  Scotland.     There  is,  however,  a  shadow  of  authority  for  suppos- 
ing' that  Liddel  held  the  higher  rank  of  an  opponent  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
maintained  a  disputation  with  him  on  equal  terms,     llie  eccentric  Sir  Thoons 
Urquhart,  who,  whatever  infonnation  he  may  have  chosen  to  receive  on  the 
subject,  certainly  was  enabled  to  have  made  himself  master  of  tlie  true  sUte  ol 
the  circumstances  which  he  related,  says,  **  These  mathematical  blades  put  wm 
in  uiind  of  that  Dr  Liddel,  whd  for  his  profoundness  in  those  sciences  of  sensi- 
ble immaterial  objects,  was  every  where  mudi  renowned,  especially  at  Frank- 
fort de  Main,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Heidelbeig,  where  he  was  almost  as 
well  known  as  the  monstrous  bacchanalian  tun  that  stood  there  in  bis  time. 
He  was  an  eminent  professor  of  mathematics,  a  disciple  of  the  most  excellent  as- 
tronomer Tycho  Brahe,  and  condisciple  of  that  worthy  Longomontanus  :  yet  in 
imitation  of  Aristotle,  (whose  doctrine  wilh  great  proficiency  he  had  imbued,)  be 
esteemed  more  of  truth  than  either  of  Socrates  or  Plato ;  when  the  new  star  b^j^n 
to  appear  in  the  constellation  of  Cassiopnia,  there  was  concerning  it  soi:h  an 
intershocking  of  opinions  betwixt  Tycho  Braihe  and  Dr  Liddel,  evulged  in  print 
to  the  open  view  of  the  world,  that  the  understanding  reader  could  not  but  have 
commended  both  for  all ;  and  yet  (in  giving  each  his  due)  praised  Tydio  Brahe 
most  for  astronomy,  and  Liddel  for  his  knowledge  above  him  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  philosophy.**     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  imaginative  author  of  the 
Jewel  may  have  thought  proper,  without  much  inquiry,  to  bestow  on  a  person 
born  in  his  own  near  neighbourhood,  the  merit  of  a  conflict  in  which  a  Soots- 
man,  whose  name  may  not  have  then  been  known,  was  engaged ;  at  the  same 
time  adding  to  the  lustre  of  tlie  achievements  of  his  countryman.     The  author 
of  the  Life  of  Dr  Liddel  observes,  **  Upon  what  authority  this  circumstance  is 
founded  cannot  be  discovered,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  either  of  the  very 
full  accounts  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Tycho  Brahe,  by  Gassendi  and  Mon- 
tucla,  nor  in  a  large  volume  written  by  Tycho  himself,  concerning  this  new 
star ;  although  he  there  animadverts  at  great  length  upon  the  opinions  of  many 
other  astronomers,  who  had  also  treated  of  it     Nor  could  any  such  oontroveny 
have  possibly  happened  €U  the  time  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  for  the 
new  star  there  spoken  of  was  observed  by  Tydio  Brahe  in  1572,  and  the  ac- 
count of  it  published  in  1573,  when  Dr  Liddel  was  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
There  is  indeed  in  the  volume  of  ABtronomicai  epistles  of  Tycho  Brahe,  a  long 
letter  from  him  to  his  friend  Rothmannus,  chiefly  filled  with  severe  reflections 
upon  the  publications  of  a  certain  Scotsman  against  his  account  of  the  coasei  <if 
1577,  not  of  the  new  star  in  Cassiopseia ;  but  it  appears  from  Gassendi  that 
this  Scottish  writer  was  Dr  Craig,  formlerly  mentioned,  and  not  Dr  LiddeL*' 
When  we  recollect  that  Liddel  and. Craig,  as  intimate  literary  aisodates,  may 
have  imbibed  the  same  theories,  and  similar  methods  of  stating  them,  this  last 
circumstance  approaches  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

In  the  university  of  Rostock  Liddel  received  the  degree  of  master  of  philoso- 
phy, and  in  1590,  he  left  it  to  return  to  Frankfort,  at  the  request  of  two  young 
Livonians  of  rank,  to  whom  it  is  probable  he  acted  as  tutor.     He  did  not  long 
remain  at  Frankfort  on  his  second  visit,  having  heard  of  the  rising  £une  of  the 
'  Un  the  auQiority  of  Caielius*s  dodication  to  Cmig,  and  the  funeral  oration  on  LiddeL 
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new  **  Acaderoia  Julia,''  founded  at  Helmsladt  by  Henry  Julius,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick in  1 576.  Here  he  accompanied  his  pupils,  and  was  restored  to  the  com- 
pany of  his  old  friend  Caselius,  whom  Uie  duke  had  invited  to  his  youthful  es- 
tablishment 

In  1591,  Liddel,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  friend,  and  of  Grunefeldt, 
an  eminent  civilian,  was  appointed  to  the  lower  professorship  of  matliematics 
in  the  new  university,  as  successor  to  Paroovius,  who  had  been  removed  to  the 
fiiculty  of  medicine  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Erhardus  Hoffman  in  1 594,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  first,  or  higher  mathematical  chair.  -  This  eminent  station  he 
filled  during  the  course  of  nine  years,  giving  instructions  in  geometry,  astrono- 
my, and  universal  geography,  and  keeping  the  information  he  communicated 
to  his  pupils,  on  a  level  with  the  dawning  progress  of  discovery.  In  1596,  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  and,  in  a  science  which  was  not  at 
that  period  considered  as  so  completely  abstracted  from  the  circle  of  general 
knowledge  as  its  practical  extent  now  compels  it  to  be,  he  acquired  the  same 
celebrity  which  he  had  achieved  in  philosophy  and  mathematics.  He  is  said  by 
his  lectures  and  writings  to  have  proved  the  chief  support  of  the  medical  school 
of  Helmstadt ;  he  acted  as  first  physician  to  the  court  of  Brunswick,  and  en- 
joyed a  lucrative  private  practice  among  the  opulent  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  1599,  he  was  elected  dean  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  a  post  of 
honour  to  which  he  was  frequently  re-elected,  both  by  the  faculties  of  philoso- 
phy and  of  medicine.  Meanwhile,  in  the  year  1603^  he  resigned  to  Henricus 
Schaperus  the  chair  of  mathematics,  of  which  he  had  remained  occupant,  not- 
withstanding his  labours  in  another  science ;  and  in  the  year  following,  he  was 
chosen  pro-rector  of  the  university.  The  method  of  studying  his  profession, 
and  his  courses  of  public  tuition  had  already  made  Liddel  an  author  of  no  in- 
considerable extent,  and,  about  this  period,  the  fame  he  had  acquired  probably 
induced  him  to  present  the  academical  works  which  he  had  written  or  superin- 
tended, in  a  distinct  manner  before  the  world.  In  1605,  was  published  "  Dis- 
putationes  Medicinales  Duncani  Liddelii  Scoti,  Phil,  et  Med.  Doctoris,  et 
Professoris  Publici  in  Academia  Julia  HelmsBstadtii.  This  work,  filling  four 
volumes  4to.  contains  the  theses  or  public  disputations  maintained  by  himself 
and  his  pupils  at  Helmstadt  from  1593  to  1606  ;  it  is  dedicated  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  to  his  early  friend  and  patron  Craig,  accompanied  by  the  usual  mul- 
titude of  commendatory  verses  on  the  author  and  his  works.  This  book  is 
mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  memoirs  of  Liddel  as  having  been  reprinted  at 
so  late  a  period  as.  1720.  In  1607,  he  produced  a  better  known  work,  **  Ars 
Medica,  succincte  et  perspicue  explicata,*'  published  at  Hamburg.  This  work 
was  dedicated  to  king  James.  A  second  edition  was  published  at  Lyons  in 
163i,  and  a  third  at  Hamburg  in  1638.  As  in  other  works  on  medicine  of 
the  period,  the  range  of  the  author^s  investigation  was  not  confined  to  subjects 
to  which  the  term  medical  would  now  exclusively  refer ;  metaphysics  were  in- 
cluded. Into  the  merit  of  this,  as  a  work  on  practical  medicine,  it  would  now 
be  useless  to  inquire,  and  we  may  be  content  with  ranking  the  merit  of  the  au- 
thor, according  to  the  estimation  of  the  work  during  the  17th  century,  which 
was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  At  the  time  when  the  last  mentioned  work 
was  published,  motives  which  we  cannot  now  discover,  induced  Liddel  to  retire 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  his  native  country,  which  he  had  frequently 
Tisited  during  his  honoured  residence  abroad.  It  would  appear  that  he  private- 
ly left  the  university,  as  Caselius  remarks  that  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  if  aware 
of  his  intention,  woidd  probably  not  have  permitted  so  active  a  teacher  to  leave 
his  favourite  institution,  which  was  then  filling  into  confusion.  On  his  return, 
he  passed  through  Germany  and  Italy,  and  finally  took  up  his  residence  in 
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Scotland,  although  in  what  part  of  the  country  seems  not  to  be  known,  the 
earliest  information  obtained  as  to  his  locality  being  of  the  year  1612,  when  he 
subscribed  at  Edinburgh  a  deed  of  settlement,  mortifying  certain  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  support  of  six  bursars  in  Marischal  college. 
The  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  were  appointed  trustees  for  the  application  of  the 
fund,  and  according  to  a  not  unusual  practice,  the  curse  of  God  was  denounced 
against  any  one  who  should  abuse  or  misapply  it*  By  a  settlement  dated  the 
9th  December,  1613,  he  confirmed  the  prerious  donation,  and  left  for  the  ea- 
tablishment  of  a  professorthip  of  mathematics  in  Marischal  college  the  sum  of 
6000  merks,  which  was  afterwards  profitably  laid  out  on  land  by  the  trustees. 
To  the  same  imtitution  he  left  his  books  and  instruments.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered the  last  performance  of  his  active  life,  for  he  died  eight  days  after  its 
date,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1613.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Nicholas  in  Aberdeen,  where  a  tablet  of  brass,  on  which  his  portrait  has  been 
boldly  and  expressively  engraved  by  an  artist  at  Antwerp,  wsa  erected  to  his 
memory.  He  ia  likewise  commemorated  by  a  small  obelisk  erected  in  the  lands 
of  Fitmedden,  near  Aberdeen — the  same  which  he  mortified  for  the  support  of 
bursars.  Dying  unmarried,  the  children  of  a  brother  and  sister  inherited  his 
property,  and  one  of  the  former  succeeded  Dr  William  Johnston  (brotlier  to 
Arthur  the  poet)  in  the  mathematical  chair  which  Dr  Liddel  had  founded. 

Besides  the  literary  eflTorts  already  mentioned,  a  posthumous  work  by  Liddel 
was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1638,  entitled  **  Tractatus  de  dente  aureo;*'  be> 
ing  an  answer  to  a  Tractate  by  Jacobus  Horstius,  who  had  maintained  the  verity 
of  a  fable,  whieh  bore  that  a  boy  of  Silesia  who  had  lost  a  tooth,  received  from 
nature,  in  return,  one  of  pure  gold.  The  circumstance  was  considered  an  omen 
to  encourage  the  Germans  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks,  and  predicative  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  subject  can  be  interesting  only  to  those 
who  study  the  extent  of  human  credulity. 

LINDSAY,  (Sib)  David,  a  celebrated  Scottish  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1490.  He  is  distinguished  by  the  title  "of  the 
Mount,*'  from  the  name  of  his  family  seat  near  Cupar  in  Fife,  and  which  is 
presumed,  though  not  certainly  known,  to  have  been  also  the  place  of  his  birth. 
The  early  part  of  his  education  he  received  at  Cupar,  the  aAer  part  of  it  at  St 
Andrews,  to  which  he  removed  in  1505.  Here  he  remained  till  1509.  From 
this  period  till  1519,  there  is  a  hiatus  in  his  history,  and  it  is  not  known  how 
the  intermediate  space  was  employed.  In  that  year,  however,  he  is  found  to 
be  in  attendance  upon  the  young  prince,  afterwards  James  V.,  who  was  bom  on 
the  1 0th  of  April,  1512.  The  particuLor  nature  of  his  appointment,  on  first  set- 
tling at  court,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
very  dignified  description.  His  attendance  on  the  infant  monarch  seems  also 
to  have  been  divided  with  its  royal  parent  James  lY.,  on  whom  he  is  found 
waiting  as  a  special  servant,  on  the  remarkable  occasion  of  the  feigned  spectre^s 
appearance  before  that  prince  in  the  chapel  of  Linlithgow  in  1513.  Lindsay 
stood  dose  by  the  king  during  the  whole  of  that  extraordinary  scene,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  namesake,  the  historian,  dedared  that  he,  along  with  the  other 
servants  in  attendance,  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  take  YtM  of  the 
ghostly  intruder. 

The  death  of  James  lY.,  which  took  place  soon  after,  does  not  appear  to  hare 
affbcted  Lindsay^  situation  at  court  He  still  continued  his  attendance  on  the 
young  prince,  and  this  in  rather  a  singular  capadty,  considering  the  respecta- 

'  In  a  minute  of  the  council  Records  of  Aberdeen,  of  date  6th  December,  1638,  it  is  or- 
dained that  Dr  Lidders  bursars  shall  wear  a  black  bonnet  and  a  Made  gown,  both  in  the  col- 
lege  and  in  the  street,  oonlbnn  to  tiie  will  of  the  mortlfier,  under  the  piun  of  deprivation. 
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bility  of  hit  faaiily,  «hhoi^b  froiiably  it  nwy  h%  thought  that  there  wet  do  de» 
gtadatioii,  if  indeed  it  HM  inC  a  poaitiTe  lionour,  to  take  the  penonal  charge  of 
an  infiuit  king.  This,  hoifcrver,  he  eeenM  to  have  done  literally,  and  ta  ia 
grthered  from  pfl«aget  in  bit  own  works,  much  in  the  character  of  a  dry  nurte. 
The  following  are  one  of  theee  alluded  to*  The  linet  occur  in  the  dedication 
of  hie  poem  entitled  the  **  Dream'*  to  tkn  king : 

Quben  thoa  wan  young  I  bore  thee  in  my  armc, 
Full  tenderiid  till  thou  begouth  to  gang  ; 
And  in  thy  bed  aft  happU  thee  full  warme, 
With  lute  in  hand,  sine  sweitly  to  thee  suig. 

And  agnin  at  an  after  period,  when  complaining  of  the  neglect  whidi  he  met 
with  at  court,  he  thus  reminds  the  king  oi  the  days  of  his  childhood,  and  of  the 
playful  and  tender  kindnesses  which  then  passed  between  tbem : 

How  as  ane  chapman  beiris  his  pack, 
I  bare  thy  grace  upon  my  back ; 
And  sometimes  strydlinges  on  my  neck, 
Dansand  with  mony  bend  and  beck. 
The  first  syllabis  that  thou  did  mute 
Was  pa,  da  nvne,  upon  the  lute ; 
Then  playit  1  twenty  springis  perqufer, 
Qtthilke  was  great  pleasure  for  to  heir ; 
Fra  play  thou  let  me  never  rest, 
Bot  Gynkertoun  thou  hilAt  ay  best 

Lindsay^s  nttendanee  on  the  young  king  was  not  dignified  hyany  charge 
whatever,  connected  with  hia  education.  His  senices  were  entirely  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  and  were  only  put  in  requisition  when  the  royal  youth  returned 
from  '^  scule.''  Jameses  education  was  intrusted  to  Garin  Dunbar,  an  eminent 
and  learned  prelate,  so  that,  with  all  Lindsay's  genius,  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
thought  competent  to  this  important  and  honourable  trust.  That  which  he  fil* 
led,  howerer,  such  as  it  was,  he  retained  till  the  year  1534,  when  he  was  dis* 
missed  from  it,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  mother,  who,  aiming  at  tlie  sole 
direction  of  the  national  aflairs  during  the  minority  oif  the  king,  carefully  re- 
mored  from  the  royal  presence  all  whom  she  feared  might  exert  an  influence 
orer  the  young  monarch  inimical  to  her  own  Ttews  and  interests,  and  amongst 
that  number  she  seems  to  have  reckoned  the  poet  His  dismissal,  howerer, 
seems  by  no  means  to  haTO  taken  place  with  the  king's  consent,  although  it  is 
evident  that  he  ^vas  obliged  to  submit  to  it  He  was  too  young  to  assert  hie 
own  will  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  mother,  but  he  did  the  next  best  thing  he 
could  for  the  kind  companion  of  his  tender  years, — he  procured  a  pension  to 
be  bestowed  upon  him,  and  took  especial  care  of  its  punctual  payment 

On  the. king's  assuming  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  person,  and 
when  his  will  could  be  no  longer  opposed,  Lindsay  was  recalled  to  court,  and 
about  1 530,  was  appointed  lyon  king  at  arms,  and  as  a  necessary  acomnpani- 
raent,  invested  with  the  honour  of  knighthood*  In  the  dedication  of  the 
*'  Dream  "  to  the  king,  already  quoted  from,  and  which  waa  written  during  the 
tinie  of  his  banishment  from  court,  although  he  complains  of  the  treatment  which 
he  had  received,  he  not  only  acquits  the  king  of  having  any  part  in  inflicting 
it,  but  speaks  in  terms  of  the  warmest  gratitude  o£  the  kindness  of  his  royal 
master.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  fonned  a  strong  penonal  attachmenc  to  the 
monarch,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  waa  reciprocal.  Lindsay 
bad  now  begun  to  make  some  figure  aa  a  poet     He  had  already  written  the 
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**  DrMm^  and  Um  ''  CompUynt/*  both  prodoctioni  of  groat  merit ;  but  it  wu 
to  his  talent  for  tatire,  a  quality  which  be  had  not  yet  exhibited,  that  he  mu 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  tingular  degree  of  popularity  which  he  afterwardt  ao- 
quired.  Of  the  felicity  and  point  with  whidi  he  could  exerciae  thie  dangerout 
gift,  the  following  curious  instance  is  rehited  by  Dr  Irving  in  his  Life  of  the 
poet : — **  The  king  being  one  day  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of  nobility 
and  prelates,  Lindsay  approached  him  with  due  reverence,  and  began  to  prefer 
an  humble  petition  that  he  would  install  him  in  an  ofllce  which  was  then  vacsiit. 
*  I  hare,'  said  he,  *  serrit  your  grace  lang,  and  luik  to  be  rewaidit  as  othen 
are,  and  now  your  maister  taylor,  at  the  pleasure  of  God  is  departit,  wherefore 
I  wald  desire  of  your  Grace  to  bestow  this  little  benefite  upon  roe.'  The  king 
replied,  that  be  was  amaied  at  such  a  request  from  a  man  who  could  neither 
shape  nor  sew.  '  Sir,'  rejoined  the  poet,  *  that  niaks  nae  matter,  for  you  have 
given  bishopricks  and  benefices  to  mony  standing  here  about  you,  and  yet  they 
can  nouther  teach  nor  preach,  and  why  not  I  as  weill  be  your  taylor,  though  I 
can  nouther  shape  nor  sew,  seeing  ieadiing  and  preaching  are  nae  lem  requiiite 
to  their  vocation  than  shaping  and  sewing  to  ane  taylor.'  The  effect  of  this 
well  managed  jeu  (Teiprit  upon  the  bystanders,  many  of  whom  came  within  its 
range,  may  be  readily  conceived.  Whatever  might  be  their  feelings  on  the 
subject,  James  himself  enjoyed  it  greatly,  and  found  much  amusement  in  contem- 
plating the  angry  looks  which  it  ooouioned." 

This  and  other  witticisms  at  the  expense  of  the  clei^gy,  are  supposed  by 
Lindsay's  biographen  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  that  want  of  promo- 
tion of  which  be  so  frequently  complains ;  but  this  seems  doubtful.  James  him- 
self had  but  little  reverence  for  the  cleigy,  and  it  is  not  therefore  likely  that  he 
would  be  displeased  with  Lindsay  for  entertaining  similar  sentiments.  Of  the 
king's  opinion  of  the  holy  men  of  his  time  his  answer  to  a  deputation  of  them 
which  waited  upon  him  with  a  list  of  proteetant  peers  and  chie6,  whom  they 
desired  might  bo  brought  to  punishment,  is  sufficiently  indicative.  **  Pack,  ye 
jugglers,"  said  he,  **  get  ye  to  your  chaiges  and  reform  your  own  lives ;  be  not 
instruments  of  discord  between  my  nobility  and  me ;  or  I  vow  to  God  I  shall  re- 
form you,  not  as  the  king  of  Denmark  by  imprisonment,  nor  as  he  of  England 
by  banging  and  beheading,  but  yet  by  most  severe  punishments,  if  ever  such  mo- 
tion proceed  from  you  again.^  It  is  not,  therefore,  easy  to  say,  considering  the 
intimate,  nay  familiar  footing  on  which  Lindsay  stood  with  the  king,  what  were 
the  causes  that  affinrded  him  grounds  for  his  frequent  complaints,  if  indeed,  he 
had  any  at  all  that  were  reasonable,  a  point  by  no  means  made  evidwt. 
Whatever  might  be  the  emoluments  arising  irom  his  services,  they  were  now  oc- 
casionally of  a  sufficiently  dignified  and  important  nature.  In  1531,  he  was 
despatched  on  an  embassy  to  Antwerp  to  renew  an  ancient  commercial  treaty 
with  the  Netherlands,  and  in  1646,  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Denmark  to 
solicit  ships  to  protect  the  Scottish  coast  against  the  English,  and  to  negotiate  a 
free  trade  in  grain  for  the  Scottiah  merchants. 

Besides  being  a  man  of  genius,  Lindsay  was  also  a  man  of  great  pnctxcal 
good  sense,  if  the  latter  be  not  indeed  a  neoeamry  attribute  of  the  former, 
and  this  enabled  him  to  see  in  a  peculiarly  strong  and  dear  light  the  errors  and 
abaurditiea,  if  not  inherent  in,  at  leaat  which  had  been  then  engrafted  on,  the 
ehurch  of  Uome,  and  againat  theae  he  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  satirical 
powers,  and  with  an  effect  which  rendered  him  at  once  extremely  formidable  to 
the  clergy,  and  singularly  popular  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  people. 

Of  his  talent  for  ridicule  the  following  exquisitely  humorous  specimen  of  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  impositions  of  the  Romish  church  will  give  a  ooircct 
idea.     It  is  the  speech  of  a  pardoner — of  one  who  dealt  in  miracles  and  traded 
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In  boly  wlici  and  .ilwolutiohi.     It  occuw  in  his  pUy  enaUed  "  Ane  Satyn  of 
Um  Thrio  Eitaitit :" 

My  potent  pardonnia  ye  may  m 
Cum  fine  the  Con  of  Tartarie, 

WeiU  seillit  with  eiter  nheUia. 
Tliocht  ye  half  no  diacreMouo, 
Ye  sail  half  full  remlaioun. 

With  help  of  buikie  and  beUii. 
Heir  is  a  reUik  lang  and  braid. 
Of  Fynraacko^  the  rieht  chaf t  blade, 
With  teith  and  aU  togldder ; 
Of  CoUingis  Kow  heir  is  a  home,— 
For  sitting  of  Makameillis  come 

Was  slane  into  Baquhidder ; 
Heir  is  the  oordis  baith  grit  and  lang 
Qiihilk  hangf t  Johnnie  Armiitnuig, 

Of  gttde  hempt  ssft  and  sound : 
Gude  haly  pepill,  I  stand  ford, 
Quhaeir  beis  hangit  in  this  oord, 

Neidis  never  to  be  drowned. 
The  culum  of  St  BryddJs  oow, 
The  gruntill  of  Ssnct  Antonis  sow, 
Qtthilkbure  his  haly  bell: 
Quha  evir  heiris  this  bell  dink 
Gife  me  a  duoait  to  the  drinke, 

He  aU  nerir  gang  tiU  hell— 
Without  he  be  with  BelUall  borne. 
Mabteris,  trew  ye  that  this  be  aoorne  t 
Cum,  win  this  pardon,  cum ! 
Quha  luivis  thaJr  wyris  not  with  thalr  hafat 
1  liaif  power  thame  to  dapairt ; 

Me  think  you  deif  and  dunu 
Hes  nane  of  you  curat  wkdcet  wyvis 
That  haldis  you  into  sturt  and  stryvis  t 
Cum  take  my  dispenaatioun  ; 
Of  that  cummer  I  aall  mak  you  quyt, 
Howbeid  yonrwlf  be  in  the  wyte. 

And  mak  ane  fids  narratioun. 
Cum  win  the  pardons,  now  let  aee 
For  meili,  for  malt,  or  for  money ; 

For  ook,  hen,  guse,  or  grya. 
Of  rdlikkia  heir  I  half  a  hunder, 
Quhy  cam  ye  not  T    This  Is  a  wonder; 
I  trow  ye  be  not  wyss. 

From  this  it  will  be  plainly  seen  what  a  dangerout  and  powirful  ene- 
my the  Romish  church  lad  to  contend  with  in  the  person  of  Ldndiay— »• 
infinitely  more  dangerous  and  more  powerful  than  the  ablest  preacher  or  the 
most  acute  reasoner.  The  effect,  indeed,  aided  as  it  was,  by  tlie  circumstance  of 
the  public  mind  being  already  attuned  to  such  feelings  and  sentiments  regard- 
ing religious  matters,  was  altogether  irresistible  ;  and  tlieie  is  no  doubt  that  this 
and  similar  productions  of  the  satirist,  tended  more  to  the  acoomplistiment  of  the 
final  orerthrow  of  popery  in  Scotland  than  any  other  circumstance  prerious  to 
the  Reformation.  Lindsay  himself  was  the  Bums  of  his  day.  His  poems  were 
in  erery  mouth,  and  were  equally  appreciated  in  the  cottage  lu  in  the  castle. 
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Among  the  lower  ovden  he  was  efpecially  popuUr.  His  broad  hiimaiir  do- 
lighted  ^em  beyond  measure,  and  there  was  scarcely  one  of  then  but  eould  ve» 
peat  large  portions  of  **  Darie  Lindsay*'  from  memory.  Indeed  it  is  not  yet  a 
Tery  great  while  sinoe  his  popularity  among  this  class  began  to  lade.  Nor, 
.,  though  now  certainly  fast  losing  ground,  is  he  by  any  means  yet  entirely  for- 
t  gotten  in  the  country.  Many  an  ancient  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  his  equally  an- 
cient better  half — ^for  what  remains  of  his  fame  is  more  yigorous  in  the  country 
than  the  town — still  cherishes  and  appreciates  the  merits  of  their  old  £iTourite 
natire  poet 

The  dread  and  detestation  in  which  Lindsay's  satirical  poems  were  held  by 
the  clergy  is  expressively  enough  indicated  by  their  baring  procured  an  act  to 
haye  his  ''  buick  "  burned  during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  when  they 
had  regained  a  temporary  asoendaocy  trnder  that  princesSy  and  a  wonder  arises 
that  Lindsay  himself  was  not  sabjected  to  »  similar  fate ;  indeed,  that  he  es- 
caped it  at  all  is  a  circumstance  not  easily  acoounted  for. 

During  his  lifetime  many  unfortunate  persons  were  brought  to  the  stake 
for  heresy,  and  for  contemning  the  ordinances  of  the  existing  religion,  and  how 
it  happened  that  he,  incomparably  the  most  dangerous  and  most  notorious  of- 
fender of  them  all  should  have  escaped,  is  a  question  that  may  well  be  asked ; 
but  we  suspect  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered,  otherwise  than 
hy  supposing  that  he  was  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  royalty. 

In  1537,  Lindsay  acted  as  sort  of  master  of  oeremonies  on  the  occasion  of 
the  arriral  in  Scotland  of  Mary  of  (>uise,  queen  of  Jamea  V.  He  oontriTod  a 
Tariety  of  pageants,  and  prepared  orations  for  the  reception  of  her  majesty  at  St 
Andrews,  and  superintended  in  person  the  execution  of  his  designs.  Some  of 
them  were  absurd  and  fantastic  enough,  but  they  were,  of  course,  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  time& 

Of  the  concluding  yean  oi  his  life  nothing  is  known,  nor  is  it  ascertained 
when  or  where  he  died.  Dr  Irring  statee  that  he  furfived  till  the  year  1 567  ; 
but  how  long  he  lived  after  is  unknown.  He  most,  bewever,  from  this  account, 
hare  been  at  least  upwards  of  seventy  yean  of  »ge  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Lindsay's  merits  as  a  poet  are  not  of  the  very  highest  order.  Broad  humour 
was  his  forte,  and  the  specimen  given  will  sufficiently  show,  that  when  he  trusted 
to  this  talent  he  did  not  trust  to  a  broken  reed.  His  principal  pieces  are  *'  The 
Dreme,*'  **  The  Complaynr,"  *'  The  Complaynt  of  the  King's  Papingo,"  "Satyre 
on  the  Thrie  Estaitis,"  "  Answer  to  the  King*s  Flyting,"  and  "  The  Corophiynt 
of  Basche  the  King's  Hound." 

LINDSAY,  John,  eighteenth  earl  of  Crawford,  and  fourth  earl  of  Lindsay, 
was  bom  on  the  4th  of  October,  1703.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John,  seven- 
teenth earl  of  Crawford,  by  Emilia,  daughter  of  James,  lord  Doune,  and  grand- 
daughter to  the  duchess  of  Lauderdale.  His  mother  having  died  while  he  was 
yet  an  infant,  he  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  elderly  female  domestic 
at  the  family  seat  of  Struthen,  in  Fife ;  his  father,  who  was  at  this  time  captain 
of  the  aeeond  troop  of  hone  grenadien,  and  lieoteirant-general  of  queen  Anne'& 
ANPoee,  residing  eonttantly  m  London. 

His  lordship  in  after-life,  has  been  frequently  hescd  to  repeat  an  mtensting 
anecdote  which  occurred  about  this  period  of  his  )ife.  The  duke  of  Aigyle  and 
the  dnke  of  Hamilton  were  one  day  dining  with  his  father.  After  dinner  a 
warm  debate  ensued  about  the  then  all-engrossing  topic,  the  union.  In  the 
nidst  of  it.  Hie  Auke  of  Argyle  caught  up  the  young  eari,  then  a  chiM, 
who  was  playing  about  the  room ;  placed  him  on  the  table  in  the  inidst  of  die 
crowd  of  bottles  and  glasses  by  which  it  was  occupied,  and,  after  contemplating 
the  boy  for  an  instant,  '*  Crawford,"  he  said,  addressing  his  lather,  "  if  this 
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bojr  lifw*  I  mniv  vAtOwt  he  will  1m  of  yourMnaflneiitaw" — **  IflM  iMt  a  drop 
oi  my  Uood  in  bis  Teim,"  veplied  the  earl,  *'  he  certainly  will" — "  I  warranty 
al  any  rate,  be  will  make  a  braye  fellow/'  laid  Argyle^  kiiaing  the  child,  and 
placing  him  again  on  the  floor. 

In  1713,  his  lordship  saoosedcd,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  fandly 
titles  and  estates,  and  was  soon  after  invited,  together  with  a  younger  and  only 
brother  and  two  sisteia,  by  the  dachess  of  Argyle,  their  grand^uint,  to  take  up 
their  reaidenoe  with  her  in  the  Highlands,  where  she  then  lived  in  retiieawnt. 
Here  he  remained  until  he  had  attained  a  proper  age  for  college^  when  be 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow.  His  biographer,  lUdt,  informs  us,  that 
while  residing  with  the  duchem  of  Argyle,  the  young  earl  had  fallen  desperate- 
ly in  love  with  a  little  Highland  girl ;  but  he  unfortunately  gives  no  account  of 
the  pn^press  or  tormination  of  this  boyish  attadiment.  The  drcunstaaos,  how^ 
ever,  aflTords  an  early  indication  of  the  warm,  chivalrous,  and  romantic  dispose- 
tion  for  which  bis  lordship  was  afterwards  so  much  distinguished. 

While  at  the  university  he  rendered  himself  femous  amongst  his  UAlow  stiH 
dents  by  his  boldness  and  courage.  He  led  them  en  in  all  their  battles  with 
the  citiieni^  headed  every  expedition  of  difficulty  or  danger,  and  stood  forward 
on  all  occasions  as  the  champion  of  the  college,  when  any  of  its  members  were 
injured  or  insulted,  or  conceived  themselves  to  be  sa  He,  in  short,  took  the 
whole  burden  of  the  university's  honour  osi  bis  own  slioulden,  and  guarded 
and  protected  it  with  the  most  watchful  aeal  and  uncompromising  intre* 
pidity. 

f^rom  the  college  of  Glasgow  he  went  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and  then  returned  to  the  retirement  of  the  duchess 
of  Aigyle  in  the  Highlands.  Here  he  now  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the 
tuition  of  a  private  pceoeptor,  and  continued  this  couae  until  he  attained  his 
nineteenth  year. 

On  arriving  at  this  age,  it  was  thought  proper  that  he  shocdd,  agreeably  to 
the  usual  practice  in  the  cases  of  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  proceed  to 
the  continent,  at  once  to  complete  his  education,  and  to  improve  himself  by 
travel.  With  this  view,  he  set  out  in  the  year  1731,  first  for  London,  where  he 
remained  for  a  short  time,  and  tbereafler  to  Paris.  Here  he  entered  the 
academy  of  Vaudeuil,  and  continued  to  attend  that  semiuary  during  the  twosuo> 
oeeding  years.  His  progreas  in  learning,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  every 
el^jant  accomplishment  while  he  resided  in  the  French  capital,  was  so  re- 
markable, as  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  of  respect  for  his  talents  amongst 
his  fellow  academicians,  who  saw  him  surpassing  many  students  of  much  longer 
standing,  and  attaining  an  eminence  which  left  him  few  competitors.  In  hovM- 
mansliip,  fencing,  and  dancing,  he  was  considered,  even  in  the  refined  city  of 
Paris,  to  be  without  a  rivaL 

In  1723,  he  quitted  the  academy  oi  Vaudeuil,  but  continued  to  reside  in 
France  till  1726.  In  the  same  year  in  which  his  lordship  left  the  seminary  just 
named,  an  incident  occurred  strongly  illustrative  of  his  diuring  and  determined 
character.  Amongst  the  other  aighta  exhibited  during  the  festivities  which  weie 
held  in  celebration  of  the  accession  of  the  young  Frendiking,  was  tliat  of  drawing 
oue  of  the  fish  ponds  in  the  gardens  of  Venailles.  The  earl  of  Crawford  was 
amongst  the  crowd  assembled  to  witness  this  novelty.  In  pressing  forward  to 
tho  edge  of  the  water  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  young  monarch,  he  was  rudely 
jostled  by  a  Frendi  marquis.  Irritated  by  this  incivility,  the  eari  instantly 
caught  up  the  Frenchman,  who  was  in  full  court  dreu,  in  his  arms,  and  tossed 
him,  robei^  and  feathers,  and  all,  into  the  middle  of  the  fish  pond.  The  specta- 
toi-s,  highly  delighted  with  the  unexpected  exhibition,  burst  into  immoderate  fits 
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of  laugbter,  in  which  they  were  cordially  joined  by  the  young  king  himwlfy  who 
eagerly  inquired  who  the  person  imt  that  had  thrown  the  marquis  into  the 
water.  The  latter  himself  did  not  think  fit  to  take  any  notice  of  the  affiur 
either  at  the  Ume  or  at  any  after  period. 

In  1736,  his  lordship  returned  to  BritaiUy  adaiowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  age.  On  the  S5th  of  December  of  the 
same  year,  he  obtained  a  captain's  ^mmission  in  one  of  the  additional  troops  of 
the  2nd  regiment  of  royal  Scots  Greys.  This  appointment  he  held  till  1730, 
when,  these  troops  being  disbanded,  he  again  repaired  to  the  duchess  of  Argyle'i 
residence  in  the  Highlands,  and  remained  there  for  the  next  eighteen  montha. 
In  January,  1732,  he  once  more  left  this  retirement  to  mingle  with  the  world, 
being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop  of  the  7th,  or  Queen's  own  regi- 
ment of  dragoons.  He  was  also,  in  the  same  month,  elected  one  of  the  sixteen 
lepresentatires  of  the  Scottish  peerage,  in  place  of  the  earl  of  Loudon  deceased. 
This  honour  was  again  conferred  upon  him  at  the  general  elections  in  tlie  yean 
1734,  1741,  and  1747. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1733,  his  lordship  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the 
bed-diamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  On  the  1 8th  of  I^'ebniary,  in  the  year 
following,  he  obtained  the  captain*lieutenancy  of  the  1st  regiment  of  foot- 
guards,  and  on  the  Ist  of  October  in  the  same  year,  a  company  of  the  3d  foot 
guards.  Notwithstanding  these  Tarious  appointments,  the  earl,  who  entertained 
from  his  youngest  years  a  strong  passion  for  military  fiune,  finding  his  life  but 
an  inactire  one,  and  the  English  service  unlikely  at  the  time  to  present  him  with 
any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  sought  and  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mission to  go  out  as  a  rolunteer  to  the  imperial  army,  the  emperor  being  at  that 
time  engaged  in  a  war  with  France. 

Hit  lordship  joined  the  Imperialists  in  1736,  at  Bruchnl  on  the  Rhine,  where 
he  waa  receiTed  with  erery  mark  of  distinction  and  favour  by  the  oelehnUed 
prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  then  in  command  of  the  troops  in  that  quarter.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  there  was  no  immediate  appearance  of  active  service  here, 
his  lordship,  accompanied  by  viscount  Primrose  and  captain  Dalrymple,  both 
volunteers  like  himself,  proceeded  to  the  army  under  count  SackendorfK  The 
first  duty  imposed  on  them  by  this  general  was  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  who 
were  posted  near  Glaussen.  As  they  advanced  towards  the  French  lines  they 
were  met  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  three  times  the  number  of  their  own  escort, 
and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  count  Nassau,  who  accompanied  them,  was  kill- 
ed, and  lord  Primrose  severely  wounded  by  a  musket  ball  close  beside  the  earl 
of  Crawford. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  17th  October,  1736,  the  battle  of  Glautsen 
was  fought,  affording  his  lordship  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself, 
which  he  did  not  let  pass.  He  attached  himself  to  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  who 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Imperialists,  and  attended  him  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  battle.  The  position  in  which  the  earl  was  placed  was  the  first  atp 
tacked  by  the  enemy,  and  was  the  most  sanguinary  part  of  the  field.  The  in- 
telligence, bravery,  and  good  conduct  of  his  lordship  in  this  engagement  excited 
the  warmest  admiration  of  the  prince,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame 
V  a  soldier. 

Preliminaries  of  peace  between  the  emperor  and  France  having  been  soon  af- 
terwards signed,  the  earl  left  the  Imperial  army,  made  a  tour  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Holland,  and  again  returned  to  Britain.  On  his  arrival  he  nai 
graciously  received  by  George  IL,  who  honoured  him  with  many  warm  expres- 
sions of  esteem.  His  lordship  remained  at  home  for  two  years.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  he  again   became  desirous  of  exchanging  the  monotony  of 
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a  peaoaful  and  idle,  for  an  active  life,  and  loufht  the  king\  permiidon  to 
tenre  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Ru«ian  army,  under  field  manhal  Munich,  then  en- 
gaged with  the  Imperialistf,  in  a  war  againit  the  Turks.  Having  obtained  the 
royal  permission  to  take  this  step,  he  embarked  at  Giavesend  in  April,  1738, 
for  Petersburg.  On  his  arrival  there  be  immediately  waited  upon  the  Gurina, 
who  received  him  with  the  most  expressive  indications  of  kindness  and  £ivour, 
and  instantly  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  with  the 
rank  of  general  in  the  Russian  service. 

Invested  with  these  appointments,  his  lordship  left  Petersburg  in  the  mid- 
die  of  May  to  join  the  army,  which  he  effected  after  a  dangerous  and  tedious 
journey  of  a  month^s  duration.  Several  sanguinary  engagements  with  the  Turks 
soon  followed,  and  in  all  the  earl  eminently  distinguished  himself,  both  by 
his  military  skill,  and  fearless  intrepidity.  In  one  of  these  murderous  con- 
flicts, which  took  place  on  the  96th  of  July,  and  in  which  the  Turks  and  Tar- 
tars were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  his  lordship,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  Cossacks,  excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  even  these  bold  and 
skilful  riders,  by  his  deseterity  in  horsemanship.  Nor  were  they  less  delighted 
with  the  gallantry  also  whidi  he  exhibited  in  this  battle,  in  the  instance  of  a 
single  combat  with  a  Tartar,  whom,  after  a  desperate  encounter,  he  sabred  and 
stript  of  his  arms.  The  latter  he  afterwards  brought  to  England  with  him  as 
objects  of  curiosity. 

The  season  being  now  far  advanced,  marshal  Munich  thought  it  advisable  to 
retire  from  the  scene  of  operations,  and  accordingly  retreated  to  Kiow,  whitlier 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  earl,  who  remained  with  him  for  three  weeks  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  He  then  left  Munich,  and  joined  the  Imperialists  near 
Belgrade,  llie  earl  had  now  acquired  a  large  stock  of  military  knowledge, 
and  had  been  especially  improved  in  the  art  by  his  experience  under  Munich, 
whom  he  justly  reckoned  the  first  captain  of  the  age.  Six  weeks  after  he  joined 
the  Imperial  army,  it  was  marched  into  winter  quarters.  On  this  occasion  he 
attached  himself  to  prince  Eugene's  regiment,  and  proceeded  with  that  corps 
to  Comorra,  thirty-three  miles  S.E.  of  Presburg.  Here,  and  at  Vienna,  to 
which  he  occasionally  resorted,  he  remained  till  the  middle  of  April,  1739. 
During  this  leisure  his  lordship  employed  himself  in  reducing  to  method  and 
system  the  military  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired,  by  drawing  plans,  and 
writing  observations  on  the  Russian  campaign ;  thus  availing  himself  of  every 
means  and  opportunity  that  offered,  of  improving  himself  in  that  art,  to  attain  an 
eminence  in  which  had  been  from  his  earliest  years  the  great  object  of  his  am* 
bition,  and  of  his  fondest  hopes. 

His  lordship  now  joined  the  Imperialists  assembled  near  Peterwaradin,  un- 
der the  command  of  marshal  Wallis,  and  attached  himself  to  his  old  friend 
and  fellow  soldier,  the  prince  of  WakJedc,  lieutenant-general  of  infantry. 
In  a  short  time  after,  the  battle  of  Krotzka,  near  Belgrade,  was  fought  In  this 
engagement,  the  earl,  while  fighting  the  Turks  at  the  head  of  Palfi^  cuirassiers, 
had  his  favourite  black  horse  killed  under  him :  another  was  immediately  brought 
him,  but  he  had  scarcely  gained  the  saddle  when  he  himself  was  struck  with  a 
musket  ball,  which  entering  the  outside  of  his  left  thigh,  shattered  the  bone  to 
pieces,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 

Here  he  lay  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility,  when  he  was  ac- 
cidentally discovered  by  general  count  Sucheri,  who,  on  perceiving  him,  ordered 
some  grenadiers  to  raise  him  up,  and  place  him  on  one  of  his  horses.  This, 
however,  was  all  the  attention  whxh  the  urgency  of  the  moment  would  permit 
Having  been  mounted  on  the  horse  he  was  left  to  his  fate,  and  received  no  fur- 
ther assistance  until  the  following  morning,  when  he  was  found  by  one  of  his 
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own  gioont,  his  faee  d*adly  pale,  his  bead  micoTarad,  and  himself  boldiuf 
last  by  the  hone^  nane  with  both  hands  to  pieTent  his  fiilliog  off 

He  was  now  immediately  carried  to  Belgrade,  where  surgical  assistaDce  was 
oteained*  On  examination  of  the  wound  it  was  at  first  deemed  mortal; 
but  although  it  certainly  shmtened  bis  days,  it  was  not  immediately  lataL  AHer 
making  somie  ^rogteu  towards  recofery,  his  lordship  left  Belgtade  on  the 
86th  of  September,  being  carried  on  board  a  ressel  on  the  Danube,  with  which 
he  proceeded  to  Gomorra,  where  he  arrived  on  the  S7th  of  December.  This  place 
he  left  OB  the  38th  of  April,  1740,  and  sailed  up  the  Danube  to  Vienna, 
which  he  reached  on  the  7th  May.  During  all  this  time  his  lordship  waa  oon- 
fined  to  a  recumbent  posture  by  the  state  of  his  wounded  limb,  whidi  still  sub- 
jected him  to  the  most  excnicisting  agony,  and  continued  constantly  emitting 
splinters  from  the  fractured  bone.  So  desperate  and  scTcre  was  this  wound,  that 
his  lordship  walked  for  the  fiist  time,  and  even  then  with  the  assistance  of 
crutches,  only  in  the  beginnuig  of  September,  1740;  about  a  year  and  a  half 
after  he  had  received  it 

In  Vienna  he  remained  till  the  30th  of  September,  when,  being  advised 
to  try  the  eflbcts  of  the  baths  of  Baden,  he  proceeded  to  that  quarter,  and  re- 
nuned  there  till  the  llth  of  Augovt,  1741.  His  loidship,  still  sufiering  from 
his  wound,  which  no  expedient  had  yet  been  able  to  heal,  now  proceeded  by 
Presburg,  Vienna,  and  Leipsic,  to  Hamelen,  where  he  arriTod  on  the  Srd  Oc- 
tober, and  had  an  interview  with  George  IL,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the 
time.  His  majesty  received  the  earl  with  much  kindness,  and  entered  into  a 
loog  conversation  with  him.  On  the  23rd  of  October  he  took  leave  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  embarked  for  England.  Notwithstandiug  his  absence,  the.  earl's 
interest  had  not  been  neglected  at  home.  In  July,  1739,  he  was  made  a  colo- 
nel of  hone  and  adjutant-general,  and  on  the  35th  October  of  the  same  year, 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  43nd  regiment  of  foot,  or  Hoyal  Scots  Highlandetn 
The  same  inclination  to  forward  his  military  views  marked  his  return.  On  the 
85th  of  December,  1741,  the  year  in  which  he  caoie  to  England^  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  second  troop  of  horse  grenadier  guards. 

His  lordship's  wound  still  annoying  him,  he  was  now  advised  to  try  the  batli 
of  Bareges  in  France,  and  having  obtained,  for  this  purpose,  a  pass  from  the 
French  lung,  the  Lynx  British  man-of-war  was  ordered  to  carry  him  out 
With  this  vessel  he  sailed  firom  Fortsmouth  on  the  33rd  of  May,  1743^  and  ar- 
rived at  Bourdeaux  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

Soon  after  landing  he  proceeded  to  Bareges,  which  he  reached  on  tlie  18rh 
June,  and  conunenced  a  regular  system  of  bathing,  but  without  much  eflec^t ; 
being  still  able  to  walk  only  with  the  assistance  of  a  crutch  and  highJieeled 
shoe.  From  Bareges  he  went  on  the  16th  October  to  Aix  in  Provence,  where 
he  again  wed  the  bath,  and  with  much  more  benefit  than  he  had  derived  from 
the  same  remedy  in  the  former  place.  Leaving  Aix  his  lordship  arrived  at 
Chambery  on  the  3nd  of  November,  where  he  waited  on  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
with  whom  he  remained  till  the  18th,  when  he  proceeded  to  Geneva.  In  this 
city  he  remained  till  the  1st  of  January,  1743.  He  then  visited  Milan,  Genoa, 
Modena,  Verona,  and  Venice,  and  from  thence  proceeded  by  Trieste,  Gats, 
Lints,  and  through  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  finally  joined  the  British  army, 
of  which  field-marshal  Stair  was  commander,  at  Hochstet,  on  the  34th  of  May, 
where  George  IL  happened  to  be  at  the  time.  At  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  (he  following  month,  the  earl  commanded  a 
brigade  of  life-guards,  and  conducted  himself  throughout  that  conflict  with  a 
coolness  and  intrepidity  which  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation  for  courage  and 
military  skill.     During  the  action,  his  lordship,  on  one  occasion,  ordered  the 
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otftcers  of  his  brigade  to  the  front,  the  enemy  being  within  fifty  pacev  of  them. 
He  then  addresied  hie  men,  **  Haxk,  my  dear  ladi/'  he  said^  *'  trust  to  your 
Bwordsy  handle  them  well^  and  never  mind  yomr  pistols.'^  Placing  himself  then 
at  their  head,  he  led  them  on  to  the  charge,  encouraging  them  and  animating 
them  by  his  example  as  they  advanced,  the  trumpets  the  while  sounding  the 
martial  strain  of  '*  Britons,  Strike  Home.^'  The  soldiers  obeying  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  gallant  leader,  and  participating  in  his  enthusiasm,  closed  on  the 
French,  and  drove  them  before  them  with  prodigious  slaughter.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  battle  a  musket  ball  struck  bis  lordship's  right  holster  case,  pene- 
trated the  leather,  and,  hitting  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  which  it  contained,  fell 
harmlessly  into  the  caae.  Here  it  was  found  by  his  lordship,  who  showed  it  the 
day  after  the  engagement  to  the  king  at  Hanau,  where  he  then  was,  and  who, 
OB  seeing  the  earl  approaching,  exclaimed,  **  Here  comes  my  champion ;''  fol- 
lowing up  afterwards  this  flattering  expression  of  his  opinion  of  his  lordship's 
merits,  by  the  most  gratifying  remarks  on  the  gallantry  of  his  conduct  on  the 
preceding  day. 

In  this  year,  (1743,)  the  earl  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  4th  or  Scottish 
troop  of  horse  guards,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  was  made  a  general  of 
brigade.  In  May,  1744,  his  lordship  joined  the  combined  armies,  in  camp,  near 
Brussels ;  but,  owing  to  the  over  caution  of  marshaU  Wade  no  opportunity  offered 
of  again  distinguishing  himself  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign  which  fol* 
lowed.  In  the  next  year,  however,  this  was  not  wanting.  The  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, having  been  appointed  captain  general  of  the  British  forces,  arrived 
at  Brussels  on  the  11th  of  April,  1745,  his  lordship  being  then  with  the  army 
as  brigadier-generak  The  arrival  of  his  grace  was  soon  alter  (30th  April)  fol- 
lowed by  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  In  this  engagement  his  lordship  conducted 
himself  with  bis  usual  gallantry,  and  exhibited  even  more  than  his  usual  skill, 
particularly  in  conducting  the  retreat,  which  he  did  in  a  manner  so  masterly, 
as  procured  for  him  a  reputation  for  military  genius  not  inferior  to  any  of  that 
age.  His  lordship  also  wrote  an  exceedingly  able  and  interesting  account  of  the 
battle.  On  the  30th  of  May  following,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
generaL 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  now  occurring,  his  lordship  was  ordered,  in  Feb., 
1746,  from  Antwerp,  where  he  then  was,  to  his  native  country,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  H^ians  employed  by  the  government  on  that  occasion,  and  whose 
numbers  amounted  to  six  thousand.  With  these  troops  he  secured  Stirling, 
Perth,  and  tiie  passes  into  the  lowlands,  while  Cumberland  proceeded  by  the 
north-east  coast  In  quest  of  the  rebels.  On  this  visit  to  Scotland,  his  lordship 
formed  an  acquaintance  with,  and  afterwards  married,  lady  Jane  Murray^ 
eldest  daughter,  and  presumptive  heiress  of  James,  second  duke  of  Athole. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion,  he  returned  to  the  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where  he  arrived  early  in  June.  At  the  battle  of  Rocoux,  which  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  October  following,  he  commanded  the  second  line  of  cavalry, 
with  which  he  drove  back  the  French  infantry,  and  threw  them  into  irretriev- 
able confusion.  His  lordship  soon  afterwards  accompanied  the  army  into  winter 
quarters  at  Bois  le  Due  His  troop  of  horse  guards  being  this  year  disbanded, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  35th  regiment  of  foot  on  the  25th 
Dec,  1746. 

In  February  following,  (1747,)  his  lordship  embarked  at  Flushing  for  Eng- 
land, landed  at  Southampton,  and  proceeded  to  Belford,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  3d  March.  Here  his  lordship  met,  by  appointment,  lady  Jane  Murray,  to 
whom  he  was  married  on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  His  wound,  which  had  never 
yet  been  thoroughly  healed,  now  again  broke  out  from  fatigue,  and  subjected  him 
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anew  to  all  the  pain  and  suflTering  which  he  had  experienced  immediately  after 
receiring  it  FVom  Bedford,  the.  earl  and  countev  proceeded  to  London,  from 
thence  to  Helroetaluys,  and  finally  to  Bois  le  Due,  where  they  arrired  in  Jane. 
On  the  33d  May,  his  lordship,  prerious  to  his  leaving  England,  waa  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Sd  regiment  of  dragoons,  or  royal  Scots  gieys,  in  room 
of  the  earl  of  Stair,  deceased ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  September  following,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-generaL 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  the  earl,  accompanied  by  his  countesi, 
went  to  Aiz-la^Ghapelle,  for  the  benefit  of  the  baths  there ;  being  still  seriously 
annoyed  by  his  wound,  which  had  again  broken  out  after  a  second  temporary 
cure.  While  his  lordship  was  confined  here  to  bed,  his  young  countess — die  had 
not  yet  attained  her  twentieth  year — waa  seized  with  a  riolent  and  malignant 
feyer  whidi  carried  her  ofi^  in  four  days.  His  lordship,  who  was  deeply  affected 
by  his  loss,  and  for  a  time  wholly  inconsolable,  ordered  that  the  body  of  his  de- 
ceased lady  should  be  embalmed,  and  sent  OTor  to  his  family  burial  place  at 
Ceres  in  Fife.  He  himself  remained  at  Aiz  till  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in 
1748,  when  he  joined  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  confederate  army  of  1 50,000 
men.  His  lordship  remained  with  the  army  till  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
which  took  place  in  the  same  year.  On  the  16th  of  February  of  the  following 
year,  (1749,)  he  superintended  the  embarkation  of  the  British  troops  at  Wil. 
liamstadt,  and  soon  after  returned  to  London,  where  he  died  on  the  23th 
December,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after  suffering  again  seTerely 
from  his  wound.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Ceres,  and  deposited  beside 
those  of  his  countess. 

His  lordship  is  represented  to  hare  been  of  middle  size,  remarkably  stoot,  but 
finely  formed.  His  manners  were  mild,  elegant,  and  refined  ;  his  disposition 
generous,  brare,  and  charitalUe,  often  beyond  his  means.  His  purse,  open  to 
all,  was  especially  at  the  serrioe  of  the  distressed  widows  of  officers,  numben  of 
whom  were  relicTed  from  misery  and  destitution  by  his  bounty.  His  lordship 
always  maintained  a  splendid  retinue,  and  lived  in  a  style  becoming  his  rank, 
but  was  moderate  at  table,  and  temperate  in  all  his  ha)lits.  His  judgment  was 
strong,  his  temper  serene  and  dispassionate.  His  lordship  baring  died  witliout 
issue,  the  titles  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay  devolved  on  George,  viscount  of  Gar- 
nock. 

LINDSAY,  RoBKar,  of  Pitscottie,  author  of  the  Chronicles  of  Scotknd 
known  by  his  name,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  a  cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  Lindsay,  comprising  the  earls  of  Crawford 
and  Lindsay,  and  the  lords  Lindsay  of  Byres.  He  is  not  known  otherwise 
than  as  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  alluded  to,  and  these  have  not  had  the  ef- 
fect of  eliciting  any  information  regarding  him  from  his  contemporaries,  which 
could  be  of  any  arail  to  a  modem  biographer.  He  has,  in  truth,  been  scarcely 
recognized  even  as  a  literary  man  by  the  chroniclers  of  Scottish  genius,  and  yet, 
this  is  the  only  ground  on  which  he  seems  to  have  any  claim  to  commemora- 
tion, there  being  no  other  circumstance  of  any  interest  in  his  life  but  that  of 
his  having  written  the  work  spoken  of  above. 

As  to  the  Chronicles  themselves,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  determine  in 
what  language  they  should  be  spoken  of.  They  present  a  strange  compound 
of  endless  and  aimless  garrulity,  simplicity,  credulity,  and  graphic  delineation ; 
ihe  latter,  however,  evidently  the  efibct  not  of  art  or  design,  but  of  a  total 
want  of  them.  He  describes  events  with  all  the  circumstantiality  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  with  all  the  prolixity  of  one  who  is  determined  to  leave  nothing 
untold,  however  trifling  it  may  be. 

But  his  credulity,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  boundless,  and  is  remark- 
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able  eren  for  tbe  credtilouf  age  in  which  he  lired.  He  appean  to  have  be* 
lievedy  without  question,  every  thing  which  was  told  him ;  and,  believing  it,  has 
carefully  recorded  it  After  detailing  at  some  length,  and  with  great  gravity, 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  mysterious  summons  of  Plotcock,  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Flodden  Field,  '*  Verily,"  he  says,  *^  the  author  of  ibis,  that  caused 
me  write  the  manner  of  the  summons,  was  a  landed  gentleman,  who  was  at  that 
time  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  in  the  town  the  time  of  the  said  summons ; 
and  thereafter,  when  the  field  was  stricken,  he  swore  to  me,  there  was  no  roan 
that  escaped  that  was  called  in  this  summons,  bu|  that  one  man  alone  which 
made  his  protestation." 

The  earnest  and  honest  simplicity  of  the  go<^  old  chronicler,  however,  )i 
exceedingly  amusing.  He  aims  at  nothing  beyond  a  mere  record  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  fiicts,  and  these  he  goes  on  detailing,  with  a  great  deal 
of  incoherence,  and  all  the  unintollectual  precision  of  an  artificial  process, 
neither  feeling,  passion,  nor  mind  ever  appearing  to  mingle  in  the  slightest  de^ 
gree  with  his  labours.  These  characteristics  of  the  chronicles  of  Lindsay  have 
greatly  impaired  their  credibility,  and  have  almost  destroyed  all  confidence 
in  them  as  authorities. 

Where  he  is  corroborated  by  other  historians,  or  by  an  association  of  well 
known  and  well  established  circumstances,  he  may  be  trusted,  but,  where  ibis  is 
not  the  case,  his  testimony  ought  to  be  received  with  caution  ;  for,  where  he  does 
not  absolutely  create,  he  is  almost  sure  to  exaggerate,  and  is  thus  in  any  event 
a  very  unsafe  guide. 

If  Lindsay  was  but  an  indifierent  chronicler,  he  was  a  still  worse  poet,  as 
will  be  conceded,  it  is  presumed,  after  a  perusal  of  the  following  introductory 
stanzas  of  a  poetical  address  to  Robert  Stewart,  bishop  of  Caithness,  prefixed  to 
the  Chronicles : 

<*  O  little  boolc,  pass  thou  with  diligence 
To  St  Andrews  that  foir  dty ; 
Salute  that  lord  with  humble  reverence, 
Beaeeking  him,  of  fatherly  pity, 
\Vith  entire  heart,  and  perfect  charity, 
And  that  he  would  on  noways  offend 
To  loolc  on  thee,  one  day  or  two  to  spend. 

And  there  shew  him  Ihy  secrets  more  and  leas, 

From  the  beginning  unto  the  end : 

And  also  you  to  come  utter  and  express; 

Show  him  the  verity,  and  make  it  to  him  kend— 

The  martial  deeds,  and  also  the  fatal  end. 

Of  his  noble  dainty  progenitor, 

In  Scotland  lived  sometime  in  great  honour. 

The  Chronicles  begin  with  James  II.,  1436,  and.  end  with  queen  Mary, 
1565.  This  latter  reign,  however,  is  not  completed,  being  carried  down  only 
a  little  beyond  the  period  at  which  the  marriage  of.  that  unfortunate  princess 
with  Darnley  took  place. 

LITHGOW,  WiLLUM,  a  well  known  traveller  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Lanark,  in  the  year  1583.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
birth  or  parentage,  or  of  the  earlier  period  of  his  life.  He  seems  to  have  at* 
tracted  very  little  general  notice  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  travels  in  1614; 
and  even  the  celebrity  which  these  acquired  for  him,  does  not  appear  to  have 
suggested  any  inquiry  into  his  previous  history. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  otherwise  than  that  he  was  a  person 
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pi  rather  inean  coodiiion,  aod  poor  circiuutanoMy  though  evidently  poaMtsed  of 
an  education  very  far  surpasing  whai  was  common  among  tlie  vulgar  at  the  pe- 
riod when  he  lived.  The  motivei  which  ^duoed  him  to  leave  his  native  coun- 
try, to  perform  a  painful  and  dangerous  pilgrimage  through  foreign  lands,  are 
not  move  obvious  than  some  of  the  other  paiticulars  of  his  early  life.  He  him- 
self ,  in  the  strange  and  almost  unintelligible  jargon  in  which  he  iieqaently  in- 
dulges in  the  work  which  records  his  adventures,  obecurely  assigns  two :  the 
oppression  of  enemies, — but  who  they  were,  or  what  was  the  cause  of  their 
enmity,  he  does  not  say — and  an  irresistible  desire  to  visit  strange  lands.  It 
would,  indeed,  appear  that  this  last  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  and  that, 
together  with  a  roving,  unsettled,  and  lestless  disposition,  it  was  the  principal 
agent  in  compelling  him  to  undertake  the  formidable  journeys  wbidi  he  accom- 
plished, and  enabled  him  to  bear  up  with  such  a  series  of  hardships  and  bodily 
su/ferings,  as  perhaps  no  man  ever  before  or  since  has  enAured. 

From  the  obscurity  in  which  his  early  life  is  involved,  it  is  not,  therefore, 
until  be  has  assumed  the  character  which  has  procured  him  celebrity,  namely, 
that  of  a  traveller,  that  Litbgow  is  introduced  to  us» 

In  his  youth,  while  he  was,  as  he  himself  says,  yet  a  stripling,  he  made  two 
voyages  to  the  ''  Orcadian  and  Zetlandian  Isles.*"  Shortly  after  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  a  tour  through  Germany,  Bohemia,  Helvetia,  and  the  Low  countries. 
From  the  latter  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  tea  montbtw  WiUiam 
Litbgow  nowhere  gives  the  slightest  hint  regarding  the  source  whence  he 
derived  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these  journeys ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  reason  for  believing  that  he  trusted  in  a  great  measure  to 
chance,  and  to  the  casual  assistance  which  he  might  receive  from  any  of  his 
countrymen  whom  he  might  encounter,  in  the  diflTerent  places  he  visited.  This 
applies  only,  however,  to  the  first  part  of  his  career ;  the  latter  was  provided  for 
by  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  shall  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1609,  Litbgow  again  started  from  Paris  on  another 
roving  expedition,  and,  on  this  occasion,  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  directly 
to  Rome.  He  was  escorted  several  miles  on  his  way  by  three  or  four  of  his 
countrymen,  with  whom  he  had  picked  up  an  acquaintance  while  in  Paris,  and 
who,  not  improbably,  supported  him  during  the  time  of  his  residence  in  that 
city.  These  persons  he  describes  aa  gentlemen,  and  one  of  them,  at  any  rate, 
certainly  had  a  claim  to  this  character  on  the  score  of  rank.  This  was  Hay  of 
Smithfield,  esquire,  of  the  king  of  Franoe^s  body  guard. 

Although  thus  associating  himself,  however,  with  these  gentlemen,  Litb- 
gow does  not  speak  of  them  as  equals,  but  in  a  marked  tone  of  inferiority ; 
learing  altogether  an  impression  that  their  kindness  and  attention  proceeded 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  being  a  countryman,  a  man  of  talent,  and  of  a 
singular,  bold,  and  adventurous  disposition.  Having  bid  adieu  to  his  compan- 
ions, he  trudged  onwards  to  Rome  on  foot ;  for  such  was  his  usual  mode  of  tra- 
velling. He  made  it  a  rule,  and  strictly  adhered  to  it,  never  to  avail  himself  of 
any  conveyance  during  a  journey  when  he  could  accomplish  it  on  foot,  and  his 
only  deviation  was  in  the  cases  of  crossing  seas,  rivers,  or  lakes.  During  all  his 
travels  he  never  mounted  a  horse,  or  put  his  foot  into  a  carriage,  or  any  de- 
scription of  vehicle  whatever. 

While  in  Rome  he  made  a  narrow  escape  from  tlie  inquisition ;  the  most 
sanguinary  and  ferocious  of  whose  members  were  at  that  time,  singular  to  say, 
Scotsmen.  Two  of  these  were  from  St  Andrews.  There  were  besides,  one  of  the 
name  of  Gctdon,  one  Cunningham,  born  in  the  Ganongate  df  Edinburgh,  and 
several  others,  and  it  was  from  the  eager  pursuit  of  these,  his  own  countrymen, 
that  poor  Litbgow  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  escaping.     This,  however,  he 
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•Iftclad  by  the  aatwtanod  of  a  domestic  of  tbe  earl  of  Tyrone,  who  was  then  re- 
siding at  Rone.  This  man,  whose  name  was  Megget,  concealed  him  for  three 
days  and  nighta  on  the  roof  of  tiie  earPs  palace,  aad,  on  the  fourth  night,  con- 
veyed him  secretly  out  of  the  city,  by  aiding  him  to  scale  the  walls,  as  the  gates 
and  streets  were  all  cacefally  guarded  by  persons  appointed  by  the  inquisition  to 
apprehend  him.  ^ 

From  Borne  Lithgow  proceeded  to  Ni4>les,  and  from  thence  to  Loretto.  On 
his  way  to  the  latter  place,  he  overtook  a  carriage,  in  which  were  iwo  young 
gentkmen  from  Rome  with  their  mistresses,  all  proceeding  joyously  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna.  This  liyely  group  insisted  upon  the  lonely 
pedestrian*8  stepping  into  their  carriage,  but,  adhering  to  the  rule  he  had  laid 
down  of  never  availing  himself  of  any  such  conveyance,  he  obstinately  refused. 
Finding  that  they  could  not  prevail  tipon  him  to  take  a  seat  beside  them,  the 
good^atured  pilgrims  descended  from  their  carriage,  and  insisted  on  keeping 
him  company  on  foot,  and,  thus  associated,  the  whole  party  jogged  merrily  on 
for  Loretto.  Here  he  fell  in  with  another  of  his  countrymen,  of  the  name  of 
Arthur,  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly  acquainted,  and  who  seems  to  have 
been  imbued  with  some  portion  of  his  own  restless  and  rambling  disposition. 
Having  spent  some  time  in  Loretto,  they  proceeded  together  to  Anoona,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  Venice.  Here  his  companion  left  him  to  cross  the  Alps, 
while  his  own  "  purpose  reached  for  Greece  and  Asia."  Arthur,  it  appears, 
had  been  a  domestic  servant  of  the  earl  of  Glencaim.  The  circumstance, 
therefiore,  of  Lithgow's  making  him  a  companion,  would  seem  to  be  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  he  did  not  assume,  or  pretend  to,  the  character  of  a  gentleman 
traveller. 

Lithgow  now  proceeded  to  visit  the  various  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
therefllter  wandered  through  Greece  and  Asia,  encountering  innumerable  dan- 
geis  and  difficulties ;  now  shipwrecked,  now  attacked  by  banditti,  now  plun- 
dered and  maltreated,  and,  with  all  tliis,  frequently  exposed  for  days  and  nights 
together  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  his  religion  excluding  hira,  in  several 
places,  not  only  from  the  hospitality  of  the  natives,  but  even  from  the  shelter  of 
their  houses.  During  his  peregrinations  through  Greece,  he  met  with  two  gen- 
tlemen from  Venice,  who  entertained  him  kindly  for  ten  days,  and,  on  his  de- 
parture made  him  a  present  of  fifty  zechins  in  gold ;  the  first  gift,  he  says,  he 
received  in  all  his  traveb,  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  this  is  also  the  first 
allusion  he  makes  to  any  pecuniary  matters  relating  to  himself.  He  now  pro- 
ceeds to  declare,  that  if  some  such  instances  of  good  fortune  had  not  befallen 
him  he  should  never  have  been  able  to  accomplish  his  ''  sumptuous  peregrina- 
tion." 

Not  contented  with  the  adventures  in  which  he.  was  unavoidably,  on  his  part, 
involved,  there  were  others  which  he  sought.  Like  another  Don  Quixote,  he 
released  captives,  or  at  least  assisted  them  to  eflect  their  escape,  and  came  to 
the  aid  of  distressed  damsels.  Altogether,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  singularly 
benevolent  and  kind-hearted  man ;  ready  at  all  times  to  peril  his  life  for  the 
injured  or  oppressed,  whenever  he  thought  such  a  risk  could  be  of  service  to 
them. 

From  Greece  Lithgow  proceeded  over-land  to  Egypt,  and  finally  reached 
Grand  Cairo.  During  his  journey  thither,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
widi  three  Dutchmen  at  Jerusalem,  who  were  journeying  with  a  caravan  in  the 
same  direction.  These  he  joined,  and  kept  by  them  until  they  reached  the 
Egyptian  capital.  Here  his  three  companions  speedily  killed  themselves  by 
drinking  **  strong  Cyprus  wine  without  mixture  of  water.*'  Each  as  they  died 
left  the  furvivors  all  his  property,  and  the  last  bequeathed  the  whole  accumu« 
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lated  amount  to  Lithgow.  He  had,  however,  some  difficulty  in  reecuin^  his 
legacy  from  the  grasp  of  the  Venetian  consul ;  but  by  sacrificing  a  part  bo  ob» 
tained  possenion  of  the  remainder,  which  amounted  to  nine  hundvod  and 
forty-two  zechins  of  gold,  besides  rings  and  tablets. 

Thanking  God  for  his  good  fortune,  he  now  proceeded,  quite  at  his  eaae  as  to 
money  matters,  to  inspect  erery  thing  thaMras  curious  in  the  city.  From  Caiio 
he  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  be  embarked  for  Malta.  From  tfaenoe  he 
■ailed  for  Sicily,  walked  afterwards  to  Paris,  and  finally  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  presented  to  king  James,  to  queen  ^ne,  and  to  prince 
Charles,  ^*  certain  rare  gifts  and  notable  relicks  brought  from  Jordan  and  Jen*- 
talem." 

After  remaining  in  London  for  about  a  year,  Ltthgow's  propensity  to  roving 
again  became  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  he  set  out  upon  a  second  expedition. 
He  now  traversed  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  Calabria.  Here  another  windfall  came  in  his  way,  but  it  was  one  of  a  much 
more  questionable  nature  in  point  of  morality  than  that  which  met  him  at  Cairou 
Between  Saramutza  and  Castello  Franco,  he  found  the  dead  bodies  of  two 
young  barons  lying  in  a  field,  who  had  just  killed  each  other  in  a  dueL  See- 
ing that  they  were  richly  dad,  Lithgow,  ''  to  speak  the  truth,"  as  he  hinieelf 
says,  searched  their  pockets,  and  found  two  silken  purses  well  filled  with 
Spanish  pistoles.  These,  together  with  certain  rings  which  they  wore  on  their 
fingers,  be  carried  off,  and  appropriated  to  his  own  use ;  and  he  thus  moraliaes 
on  the  fact.  "  Well,  in  the  mutability  of  time  there  is  ay  some  fortune  fiJleth 
by  accident,  whether  lawful  or  not,  I  will  not  question.  It  was  now  mine  that 
was  last  theirs ;  and  to  save  the  thing  that  was  not  lost,  I  travelled  that  day 
thirty  miles  further  to  Terra  Nova." 

Lithgow  now  visited  Africa,  traversing  Barbary,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tdnis^ 
and  Tripoli,  Then,  crossing  over  to  Italy,  he  perambulated  Hungary,  Ger- 
many, and  Poland,  and  finally  reached  Danteic,  where  he  embarked  for  Eng^ 
land,  and  once  more  arrived  in  safety  in  London.  He  was  now  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  interest,  and,  while  he  remained  in  England,  was  frequently  ad- 
mitted to  familiar  audiences  of  his  majesty,  and  was  at  all  times  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  tables  of  the  first  nobility  and  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom,  where  be 
repaid  their  cirilities  by  relating  the  story  of  his  adventures. 

Lithgow's  spirit  of  adventure  and  singular  restlessness  of  disposition,  how* 
ever,  were  still  unsubdued ;  and  neither  all  that  he  had  seen,  nor  all  that  he 
had  suflered,  could  induce  him  to  settle  at  home.  In  1619,  he  again' set 
out  on  another  roring  expedition,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  furnished  with 
letters  of  recommendation  from  king  James,  addressed  to  **  all  kings,  princes, 
and  dukes.^'  Prorided  with  these  documents  he  proceeded  to  Ireland.  From 
thence  he  sailed  for  France,  travelled  through  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  finally 
arrived  at  Malaga.  Here  he  was  apprehended  as  a  spy,  and  accused  of  giving 
inteUigence  to  some  English  ships  which  were  then  on  the  Spanish  coast,  re- 
specting the  return  of  the  Plate  fieet 

All  poor  Lithgow's  proofs  and  asseveraUons  of  innocence  availed  him 
nothing.  He  was  subjected  to  the  most  dreadful  tortures.  His  limbs  were 
mangled  and  crushed,  and  his  body  torn  and  lacerated  with  tightened  cords  and 
other  engines  of  tortmre.  His  innocence  as  a  spy  was  ultimately  established  to 
the  satis&ction  even  of  his  persecutors ;  but  he  was  then  handed  over  to  the  In- 
quisition, which  inflicted  upon  him  a  fresh  series  of  tortures  not  less  horrible 
than  the  first 

Maimed  and  mutilated,  Lithgow  was  at  length  liberated  by  the  interference 
of  the  English  consul  and  of  several  English  residenters  in  Malaga,  from  whom 
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all  knowledge  of  the  unfortunata  traveller's  fate  liad  been  carefully  concealed 
until  it  wae  diaoovered  to  them  by  accident 

•  Shortly  after  his  release  he  was  carried  on  board  of  an  English  ship,  for  his 
person  was  so  fearfully  mangled  that  he  was  not  only  wholly  unable  to  walk, 
but  was  apparently  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  In  this  state,  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  which  was  in  1621,  he  was  exhibited,  lying  on  a  feather  bed,  to  the 
king  and  the  whole  of  the  court,  all  the  persons  of  whom  it  was  composed, 
crowding  to  see  him.  His  miserable  situation  excited  universal  sympathy,  and 
might  under  a  more  spirited  prince  have  become  the  ground  of  a  national  quar- 
rel with  the  country  in  which  the  cruelty  and  Injustice  had  been  inflicted.  If 
his  majesty,  however,  failed  in  avenging  the  unhappy  travellerV  injuries,  he  ivas 
not  wanting  in  compassion  for  his  sufierings.  He  was  twice  sent  to  Bath  at  the 
royal  expense,  and  maintained  by  the  same  hand  for  seven  and  twenty  weeks, 
until  he  had  in  a  great  measure  recovered  his  original  health  and  strength,  "  al- 
■  though,"  he  says,  "  my  left  arm  and  crushed  bones  be  incurable." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  Lithgow  was  carried,  by  the  king's  di- 
rection to  the  residence  of  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  procure  some  redress  of  his 
grievances.  By  this  celebrated  person  he  was  treated  with  characteristic  dupli- 
city. Lithgow,  finding  the  case  hopeless,  accused  the  Spaniard,  in  the  presence 
chamber,  and  before  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  of  deceit  and  ungentlemanlike  con- 
duct This  charge  he  followed  up  with  an  act  of  violence  on  the  person  of  the 
ambassador,  for  which,  though  his  spirited  conduct  was  much  applauded,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  was  confined  nine  weeks.  Lithgow  after 
this  made  several  attempts  to  procure  some  sort  of  redress  or  compensation  from 
the,  house  of  commons,  by  a  bill  of  grievances,  but  none  of  these  were  success- 
fiiL  The  last  effort  of  this  kind  which  he  made  was  in  1626.  In  the  year 
following  he  returned  to  Scotland ;  and  still  under  the  influence  of  that  spirit 
which  had  urged  him  to  roam  through  the  world  for  so  many  years,  he  under- 
took a  tour  through  the  western  isles.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been 
in  the  island  of  Afran  in  the  year  1628;  but  from  this  period  little  more  is 
known  regarding  him.  He  finally,  however,  and  probably  soon  after  this,  re- 
turned to  his  native  parish,  where  he  remained  till  his  death ;  but  when  this 
took  place  is  uncertain.  He  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  Lanark,  and  is 
yet  familiarly  spoken  of  in  that  part  of  the  country,  where  it  is  said  several  of 
his  descendents  still  exist  The  place  of  his  sepulture  is  unmarked  by  any  me- 
morial, and  cannot  therefore  be  pointed  out 

The  first  edition  of  his  travels  was  printed  in  1614,  4to.  This  work  was 
again  reprinted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  with  a  dedication  to  that  monarch. 
He  also  published  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Buda  in  1637,  a  circumstance 
which  shows  that  he  had  attained  a  considerable  age;  as  in  1637,  he  would  be 
in  his  54th  year. 

LIVINGSTON,  John,  one  of  the  most  revered  names  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
history.  He  was  born  at  Kilsyth  in  Stirlingshire,  (then  called  Monybroch),  on 
the  2 1st  of  June,  1603.  His  father,  Mr  William  Livingston,  who  ofliciated  as 
minister  of  Monybroch  from  1600  to  1614,  and  was  then  translated  to  Lanark, 
was  the  son  of  Mr  Alexander  Livingston,  his  predecessor,  in  the  charge  of  the 
parish  of  Monybroch,  and  who,  in  his  turn,  was  a  grandson  of  Alexander,  fifth 
Jord  Livingston,  one  of  the  nobles  intrusted  with  the  keeping  of  queen  Mary  in 
her  infancy,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Linlithgow  and  Callender.  His 
mother  was  Agnes  Livingston,  daughter  of  Alexander  Livingston,  a  cadet  of  the 
house  of  Dunnipace.  His  christian  name  he  received  at  baptism  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  lady  Lillias  Graham.* 
'  A  gentlewoman  of  the  bouse  of  Wigton,  with  whom,  as  witli  many  persons  of  equal 
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**  Worthy  fiunous  Mr  John  LiviBgitoii,'^  as  he  was  fondly  tenned  by  his  con- 
temporaries, received  the  rudiments  of  learnings  at  home,  and  at  the  age  of 
ten  was  sent  to  study  the  classics  under  Mr  Wallaoe,  a  respectable  teacher  at 
Stirling.  During  the  first  year  he  made  litUe  progress,  and  was  rather  harshly 
treated  by  the  schoolmaster;  this  was  corrected  by  a  remonstrance  from  his 
father,  after  which  he  profited  very  rapidly  by  his  studies.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted  his  third  year  at  Stirling,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  go  to  the  Glas- 
gow university ;  but  his  father  eventually  determined  that  he  should  remain 
Another  year  at  school,  and  this,  he  rnforras  us,^  was  the  most  profitable  year  He 
had  at  sdiool,  being  chiefly  devoted  to  a  course  of  classical  reading.  During 
the  time  of  his  residence  in  Stirling,  Mr  Patrick  Simpson,  a  deigyman  of  mudi 
note,  officiated  in  the  parish  church ;  and  Mr  Livingston  relates,  that,  on  re- 
ceiving the  communion  from  his  hands,  he  experienced  a  physical  agitation  of 
an  uncommon  character,  which  he  beKeved  to  have  been  occasioned  *'  by  the 
Lord  for  the  first  time  working  upon  his  heart"  At  his  father's  house  in 
Lanark,  to  which  he  returned  in  1617,  in  order  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  his 
mother,  he  had  further  opportunities  of  profiting  religiously;  for  it  was  the  oc- 
casional resort  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  clergymen  and  **  professors  ** 
of  that  age.  The  celebrated  Mr  Robert  Brace  was  among  the  number  of  the 
former ;  and  of  the  latter  were  the  conntess  of  Wigton  (whom  Livingston  him- 
self calls  the  "  rare''),  lady  Lillias  Graham,  alrendy  mentioned,  lady  Culroes, 
still  more  famous  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  lady  Barnton.  It  seems  to  have 
then  been  a  common  practice  for  such  penons  as  were  conspicuous  for  religions 
earnestness,  of  whatever  rank;  to  resort  much  to  each  othci^s  houses,  and  to 
take  every  opportunity,  when  on  a  journey,  to  spend  a  night  in  a  kindred  do- 
mestic cinsle,  where  they  might,  in  addition  to  common  hospitalities,  enjoy  the 
fellowship  of  a  common  fEiith.  To  a  large  mingling  in  society  of  this  kind, 
we  are  no  doubt  to  attribute  much  of  the  sanctity  for  which  Mr  Livingston  ivns 
remarkable  through  life. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  received  his  academical  education  at  the  univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews,  where  Mr  Robert  Boyd  was  then  principal,  and  Mr  Robert 
'  Blair,  another  eminent  divine,  the  professor  of  theology.  Being  tempted  at 
this  time  by  some  proposals  for  a  secular  profession,  he  adopted  the  expedient 
of  retiring  to  a  cave  on  the  banks  of  Mouse-water  (perhaps  the  same  which 
sheltered  Wallace),  where  he  spent  a  whole  day  in  spiritual  meditation,  and  ol- 
timately  resolved  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  as  the  only  means  of  mth 
curing  his  own  eternal  interests.  During  the  progress  of  his  subsequent  studies 
in  divinity,  he  gave  token  of  that  firm  adherence  to  presbyterian  rules  which 
characterized  him  in  his  maturer  years.  He  was  sitting  with  some  of  the  people 
and  a  few  of  his  fellow  students  in  a  church  in  Glasgow,  when  the  archbishop 
(Law)  came  to  celebrate  the  communion  for  the  first  time  after  the  episcopal 
fashion  established  by  the  Perth  articles.  Seeing  the  people  all  sitting  as  usual. 
Law  desired  them  to  kneel,  which  some  did,  but  among  the  recusants  were 
Livingston  and  the  little  party  of  students.  The  archbishop  commanded  them 
either  to  kneel  or  depart :  to  this  Livingston  boldly  replied,  tliat  '*  there  was 
no  warrant  for  kneeling,  and,  for  want  of  it,  no  one  ought  to  be  excommuni- 
cated.'* Law  only  caused  those  near  them  to  move,  in  order  that  they  might 
remove. 

Mr  Livingston  became  a  preacher  in  1625,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
preached  for  his  fatlier  at  Lanark,  or  in  the  neighbouring  parish  churches.  He 
had  several  calls  to  vacant  churches,  especially  to  Anwoth  in  Gallouay,  which 

rank,  his  father  was  on  intimate  terms  of  personal  and  religious  friendship,  and  whose  Alii«r« 
husl^nd,  and  eldest  son,  were  all  of  the  Kime  appellation. 
'  In  his  life,  written  by  hiuiself,  Glasgow,  17j4. 
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ms  afterward*  filled  by  the  ^lebrated  Rutherford.  The  increaiing  rigour  of 
the  epifloopal  regulationt  appears  to  have  preTented  him  from  obtaining  a  set- 
tlement He  waa  at  length,  in  1627,  taken  into  the  house  of  the  earl  of 
Wigton  at  Cumbernauld,  as.  chaplain ,  with  permission  to  preach  in  the  hall  to 
iuch  ftnudgen  as  chose  to  accompany  the  family  in  their  devotionr,  and  also  to 
minister  occasionally  in  the  nei^bouring  pulpits.  He  was  living  in  this  man- 
ner when  he  produced  the  celebrated  reviYal  of  religion  at  the  kirk  of  Shotts. 
This,  it  teems,  waa  a  place  where  he  always  found  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of 
an  unusual  degree  of  *' liberty"  in  preadiing.  On  Sunday,  June  20,  1630, 
the  oommunion  was  celebrated  at  Shotts  to  a  large  assemblage  of  people,  among 
whom  were  all  the  more  eminently  pious  women  of  rank  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  impression  produced  by  the  solemnities  of  the  day  was  so  very 
great,  that  many  did  not  depart,  but  spent  the  whole  night  in  prayer  and  con- 
ference.^ Among  these  was  Mr  Livingston,  who  being  requested  to  give  a  ser- 
mon next  morning  to  the  still  lingering  multitude,  walked  forth  very  early  into 
the  fields.  Here,  he  says,  **  there  came  such  a  misgiving  of  spirit  upon  roe, 
considering  my  unworthiness  and  weakness,  and  the  multitude  and  expectation 
of  the  people,  that  I  was  consulting  witli  myself  to  «have  stolen  away  some- 
where." He  had  actually  gone  to  some  distance,  and  was  losing  sight  of  the 
kirk  of  Shotts,  when  the  words,  *^  Was  I  ever  a  barren  wilderness  or  a  land  of 
darkness,"  were  brought  into  his  heart  with  such  an  overcoming  power,  as  con- 
strained him  to  return.  In  the  ensuing  service  he  **  got  good  assistance  about 
an  hour  and  a  half*'  upon  the  text,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  26.  **  Then  will  I  sprinkle 
dean  water  upon  you,"  &c  "  In  the  end,"  says  Mr  Livingston,  *'  offering  to 
dose  with  some  words  of  exhortation,  I  was  led  on  about  an  hour's  time,  in  a 
strain  of  exhortation  and  warning,  with  such  liberty  and  melting  of  heart,  as  I 
never  had  the  like  in  public  all  my  lifetime."  The  effect  of  the  address  is 
spoken  of  by  Fleming,  in  his  "  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures,"  as  '*  an  extraor- 
dinary appearance  of  God,  and  down-pouring  of  the  Spirit,  with  a  strange  un- 
usual motion  on  the  hearers,*'  insomuch  that  five  hundred,  it  was  calculated,  had 
at  that  time,  "  a  discernible  change  >vrought  upon  them,  of  whom  most  proved 
lively  christians  afterwards.  It  was  the  sowing  of  a  seed  through  Clydesdale, 
so  as  many  of  the  most  eminent  christians  in  that  country  could  date  either 
their  conversion,  or  some  remarkable  confirmation  of  their  case,  from  that  day." 
The  importance  of  such  a  sermon,  in  propagating  religion  in  a  country  where  it 
mis  as  yet  but  imperfectly  introduced,  has  given  this  event  a  prominent  place — 
not  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  but  certainly  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  gospel.  It  caused  Monday  sermons  after  the  celebration  of  the 
communion  to  become  general,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  that  now 
habitual  practice. 

Livingston  gives  some  curious  particulars  in  reference  to  this  signally  suc- 
cessful preaching.  He  officiated  on  the  ensuing  Thursday  at  Kilmarnock,  and 
there  he  was  favoured  with  some  remains,  as  it  were,  of  the  afilatus  which  had 
inspired  him  on  the  former  day.  Next  Monday,  however,  preaching  in  Irvine, 
'*  I  was  so  deserted,"  says  he,  ''  that  the  points  I  had  meditated  and  written, 
and  had  fully  in  my  memory,  I  was  not,  for  my  heart,  able  to  get  them  pro- 
nounced. So  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  counterbalance  his  dealings,  and  hide 
pride  from  man.  This  so  discouraged  me,  that  I  was  upon  resolution  for  some 
time  not  to  preach — at  least,  not  in  Irvine  ;  but  Mr  David  Dickson  could  not 
suffer  me  to  go  from  thence  till  I  preached  the  next  Sabbath,  to  get,  as  he 
expressed  it,  amends  of  the  Devil.  And  so  I  stayed,  and  preached  with  some 
tolerable  freedom." 

■  The  be(f-room  of  lady  Culross  was  filled  with  people,  to  whom  she  proved  "  tliroe  large 
Lourv'time,'—"  having  great  motion  iipcn  hiir.'*—fAt?mgston*$  Life^MS.  Ad,  Lib, 
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Finding  all  prospect  of  a  parochial  aeUlement  inf  his  nalive  couatry  precluded 
by  the  bishops,  Mr  Liringston  was  induced,  in  Ai^gus^  1630,  to  accept  the 
charge  of  the  parish  of  KiUinchiey  in  the  north  of  Irefamd,  where  a  coBsMer- 
able  portion  of  the  p<^ulation  consisted  of  Soots.  Here  he  minietered  with 
great  success,  insomuch  that,  by  one  sermon  pNadied  in  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Holywood,  he  waa  calculated  to  haye  oonrerled  a  thousand  penons  in  as 
effectual  a  manner  at  he  had  done  the  five  hundred  at  Shotts.  Such  eztensire 
utility  is,  perhaps,  only  to  be  expected  in  a  country  such  as  Scotland  and  Ire-> 
land  then  were,  and  as  America  has  more  recently  been ;  but  yet,  as  simtJar  ads 
are  recorded  of  no  contemponury  clergyman  whoee  name  is  familiar  to  os,  wo 
must  necessarily  condudei  Uiat  there  was  something  in  the  oratorical  talents  and 
spiritual  gifts  of  Mr  Liyingston,  which  marked  him  out  as  a  most  extraordinary 
man.  His  success,  as  a  minister,  is  less  agreeably  proved  in  another  way — by 
the  persecution,  namely,  of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  he  officiated.  After 
being  once  suspended  and  replaced,  he  was,  in  May,  1633,  deposed,  along 
with  Messrs  Blair,  Welsh,  and  Dunbar ;  after  which,  he  could  only  hold  private 
meetings  with  his  flock.  He  and  soTeral  of  his  people  were  now  become  so 
desperate,  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  religion,  in  their  own  way,  under  British  in> 
stitutions,  that  they  formed  a  resolution  to  emigrate  to  America.  He  accord- 
ingly set  sail  from  Weymouth ;  but  being  driven  back  by  a  contrary  wind,  some 
circumstances  induced  him  to  change  his  mind.  Almost  immediately  after  his 
return,  he  and  his  deposed  brethren  were  reinstated  by  a  letter  of  the  lord 
deputy  Strafford ;  and,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he  continued  to  preach  at  Kil. 
linchie. 

Mr  Livingston's  salary,  in  this  charge,  was  only  four  pounds  a-year ;  yet  he 
takes  pains  to  assure  us,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  travels  from  place  to  place, 
and  also  occasional  visits  to  Scotland,  he  never  wanted  money.  He  lets  slip, 
afterwards,  however,  that  he  received  sums  occasionally  from  the  countesses  of 
Eglintoune  and  Wigtpn,  and  other  devout  ladies.  His  mode  of  life  was  so 
fully  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  which  rendered  it  by  nomeana 
singular,  that  Mr  Livingston  was  not  deterred  from  forming  a  matrimonial  con* 
nexion.  He  had  formed  an  attachment  to  ihe  eldest  daughter  of  Bartholomew 
Fleming,  merchant  in  Edinbuigh,  *'  of  most  worthy  memory.'*  The  young  lady 
was  also  recommended  to  him  by  the  favourable  speeches  of  many  of  his  friends. 
Yet — and  the  fact  is  a  curious  trait  of  the  age  and  of  the  man-^-he  spent  nine 
montlis  "  in  seeking  directions  from  God,''  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  pay  his  addresses.  <<  It  is  like,"  he  says^  '*  I  might  have  been  longer  in 
that  darkness,  except  the  Lord  had  presented  me  an  occasion  of  our  conferring 
together;  for,  in  November  1634,  when  I  was  going  to  the  Friday  meeting  at 
Antrim,  [the  lady  was  then  residing  on  a  visit  in  Ireland,]  I  forgathered  with 
her  and  some  others,  going  thither,  and  propounded  to  them,  by  the  way,  to 
confer  upon  a  text,  whereon  I  was  to  preach  the  day  after  at  Antrim ;  wherein 
I  found  her  conference  so  just  and  spiritual,  that  1  took  that  for  some  answer 
to  my  prayer  to  have  my  mind  cleared,  and  blamed  myself  that  I  had  not  before 
taken  occasion  to  confer  with  her.  Four  or  five  days  after,  I  proposed  the 
matter,  and  desired  her  to  think  upon  it ;  and,  after  a  week  or  two,  I  went  to 
her  mother^s  house,  and,  being  alone  with  her,  desiring  her  answer,  I  went  to 
prayer,  and  desired  her  to  pray,  which  at  last  she  did :  and  in  that  time  I  got 
abundant  clearness  that  it  was  the  Lord's  mind  that  I  should  marry  her,  and 
then  propounded  the  matter  more  fully  to  her  mother ;  and,  albeit,  I  was  then 
fully  cleared,  I  may  truly  say  it  was  about  a  month  after,  before  I  got  marriage 
affection  to  her,  although  she  was,  for  personal  endowments,  beyond  many  of  her 
equals,  and  I  got  it  not  till  I  obtained  it  by  prayer ;  but,  thereafter,  I  bad 
greater  difficulty  to  modernie  it.'^ 
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The  paiiiee,  having  proeeeded  to  Edinburgh,  were  married  in  the  West 
Church  tbecoy  June  83,  1635,  under  drcuniitanoes  of  proper  solemnity,  not- 
withitanding  that  avcbbiebop  Spottiswood,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  was  under- 
rtood  to  have  isBUed  orden  for  the  appiehension  of  Mr  Livingston  some  days 
before.  The  wedding  was  attended  by  the  earl  of  Wigton  and  his  son  lord 
Fleming,  and  a  number  of  other  pious  friends.  Having  returned  to  Ireland, 
he  was,  in  tiie  ensuing  November,  once  more  deposed,  and  even,  it  appears, 
eKOomnHmlcaled.  He  continued,  nevertheless,  to  hold  forth  at  private 
meetings  in  his  own  houie,  where  Blair,  also  again  deposed,  took  up  his 
abode.  At  length,  in  renewed  despair,  he  once  more  embarked,  along  with 
his  wife,  for  the  American  colonies ;  but,  strange  to  say,  after  having  sailed 
to  a  point  nearer  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  than  to  any  part  of  Europe, 
he  waa  -again  driven  back ;  after  which,  conceiving  it  ^*  to  be  the  Lord^s 
will  that  he  should  not  go  to  New  England,*'  he  made  no  further  at- 
tempt 

For  about  two  yean,  Mr  Livingston  preached  occasionally,  but  always  in  a 
•oeaewhat  furtive  manner,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  He  was  in  the  latter 
country  in  1637,  when  at  length  the  bishops  brought  matters  to  such  a  crisis,  as 
terminated  their  supremacy  in  Scotland,  and  enabled  such  divines  as  Mr  Living. 
Bton  to  open  their  mouths  without  fear.  Mr  Livingston  was  present  at  Lanark 
when  the  covenant  waa  received  by  the  congregation  oi^that  place ;  and  he  says, 
that,  excepting  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  he  never  saw  such  motions  from  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  ^*  a  thousand  persons,  all  at  once,  lifting  up  their  hands,  and  the  tears 
falling  down  from  their  eyes.**  Being  commissioned  to  proceed  to  London,  to 
oonfer  with  the  friends  of  the  cause,  in  reference  to  this  grand  national  move- 
ment, he  disguised  himself  in  a  grey  coat  and  a  grey  montero  cap,  for  the 
porpoae  of  avoiding  the  notice  of  the  English  authorities.  An  accident  which 
befeU  him  on  the  way,  confined  him,  after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  to  his 
chamber,  ;  but  he  was  there  visited  by  many  friends  of  liberty  in  church  and 
state,  including  several  of  the  English  nobility.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
London,  when  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  informed  him,  through  a  mutual  friend, 
that  the  king  was  aware  of  his  coming,  and  threatened  ''  to  put  a  pair  of  fetters 
about  his  feet"  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  retire  precipitately  to  his  own 
oountry. 

In  July  1638,  Mr  Livingston  was  enabled,  under  the  new  system  of  things, 
to  enter  upon  the  ministry  of  the  parish  of  Stranraer,  in  Wigtonshire ;  a  place 
with  which  he  had  long  been  familiar,  in  consequence  of  his  frequently  passing 
that  way  to  and  from  Ireland.  Here  his  zeal  and  eloquence  appear  to  have 
been  deeply  appreciated,  insomuch  that  the  people  flocked  even  to  hear  his 
private  family  devotions,  filling  his  house  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had  at 
Isngth  to  perform  these  exercises  in  the  church.  It  is  a  still  more  striking 
proof  of  his  gifts,  that  multitudes  of  his  Irish  friends  used  to  come  over  twice 
a^year  to  be  present  at  his  ministrations  of  the  communion.  On  one  occasion, 
he  had  no  fewer  than  Aye  hundred  of  these  far-travelled  strangers ;  on  another, 
he  had  twenty-eight  of  their  children  to  baptiie !  Such  was  then  the  keen 
appreciation  of  "  free  preaching,'^  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  under  the 
restrictions  of  the  episcopal  system,  that  some  of  these  people  were  induced  to 
remove  to  Stranraer,  simply  that  they  might  be  of  the  congregation  of  Mr 
Livingston.  It  is  confessed,  indeed,  by  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  that 
the  obstructions  which  the  Irish  presbyterians  encountered  at  that  time,  in 
hearing  the  gospel  preached  after  their  OH-n  way,  tended  materially  to  excite 
and  keep  alive  religious  impressions  in  their  hearts.  '*  The  perpetual  fear,'* 
he  saysi  ''  that  the  bishops  would  put  awsy  their  ministers,  luade  them,  with 
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great  hunger,  watt  on  the  ordinances.*^  The  narrow  views  of  that  age  praTeni- 
ed  the  king  or  his  ecclesiastical  friends  from  seeing  the  tendency  of  their  meiv- 
Bures ;  but  the  result  was  exactly  accordant  to  the  more  extended  philosophy  of 
our  own  times.  We  have  now  less  persecution,  and,  naturally,  a  great  deal 
more  indiflbrenoe. 

It  is  a  &ct  of  too  great  importance  to  be  overlooked,  that  Mr  Livingston  was 
a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  which  met  at  Glasgow  lu  November  1638, 
and  decreed,  so  for  as  an  unconstituted  association  of  the  clergy  could  do  so,  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  He  accompanied  the  army  in  the  campaign 
of  1640,  as  cliaplain  to  the  regiment  of  the  earl  of  Gassillis,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Newbum,  of  which  he  composed  ji  narrative.  In  November,  he 
returned  to  Stranraer,  where,  in  one  Sunday,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  and 
poverty  of  the  town,  he  raised  a  contribution  of  no  less  than  forty-five  pounds 
sterling,  for  the  use  of  the  army.  A  large  portion  of  this,  it  must  be  remarked, 
was  given  by  one  poor  woman  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  She  had  laid 
aside,  as  a  portion  to  her  daughter,  seven  twenty-two  shilling  pieces  and  an 
eleven-pound  piece :  the  Lford,  she  said,  had  lately  taken  her  daughter,  and, 
having  resolved  to  give  him  her  portion  also,  she  now  brought  forward  her 
little  hoard,  in  aid  of  that  cause  which  she  seriously  believed  to  be  his.  In 
these  traits  of  humble  and  devoted  piety,  there  is  something  truly  aflecting ;  and 
even  those  who  are  themselves  least  disposed  to  such  a  traifi  of  mind,  murt  feel 
that  they  are  so. 

Mr  Livingston  appears  to  have  always  retained  a  warm  feeling  towards  the 
presbyterians  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
1641,  when  these  poor  people  fled  in  a  body  from  the  fury  of  tiie  catholics, 
multitudes  came  into  Scotland,  by  the  way  of  Stranraer.  Of  the  money  raised 
in  Scotland  to  relieve  the  refugees,  £1000  Scots  was  sent  to  Mr  Livingston,  who 
distributed  it  in  small  sums,  rarely  exceeding  half-a-crown,  to  the  most  neces- 
sitous. He  complains,  in  his  memoirs,  that  out  of  all  the  afflicted  multitudes 
who  came  in  his  wny,  he  hardly  observed  one  person  **  sufficiently  sensible  of 
the  Lord*s  hand''  in  their  late  calamity,  or  of  their  own  deserving  of  it,  *'  so  fitr 
had  the  stroke  seized  their  spirits  as  well  as  bodies.''  This  is  a  remark  highly 
characteristic  of  the  age.  One  more  valuable  occurs  afterwards.  Being  sent  • 
over  to  Ireland  with  the  Scottish  army,  *'  he  found,"  he  says,  *'  a  great  altera- 
tion in  the  country ;  many  of  those  who  had  been  civil  before,  were  become 
many  ways  exceeding  loose ;  yea,  sundry  who,  as  could  be  conceived,  had  true 
grace,  were  declined  much  in  tenderness ;  so,  as  it  would  seem,  the  ewnrd  opens 
^  9^Pf  ^^  fnakee  every  body  worse  than  before,  an  inward  plague  coming 
with  the  outward ;  yet  some  few  were  in  a  very  lively  condition."  If  Mr  Lit* 
ingston  had^  not  been  accustomed  to  regard  everything  in  a  spiritual  light,  he 
would  have  argued  upon  both  matters  with  a  view  simply  to  physical  causes. 
He  would  have  traced  the  savage  conduct  of  the  catholic  Irish  to  the  united 
operation  of  a  false  religion,  and  tlie  inhumane  .dominancy  of  a  race  of  con- 
(|uerorB ;  and  the  declining  piety  of  the  presbyterians  to  that  mental  stupor 
which  an  unwonted  accumulation  of  privations,  oppressions,  and  dangers, 
can  hardly  fail  to  produce.  It  is  strange  to  a  modem  mind,  to  see  men,  in  the 
first  place,  violating  the  most  familiar  and  necessary  laws  respecting  their  duty 
to  their  neighbours,  (as  the  English  may  be  said  to  have  done  in  reference  to 
the  native  Irish,}  and  then  to  hear  the  natural  consequences  of  such  proceedings, 
described  as  a  manifestation  of  divine  wrath  towards  a  class  of  people  who  were 
totally  unconnected  with  the  cause. 

Mr  Livingston  was  minister  of  Stranraer  for  ten  years,  during  which  time 
he  had  not  only  brought  his  oivn  flock  into  a  state  of  high  religious  culture,  but 
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flone  much,  latterly,  to  restore  the  former  state  of  feeling  in  the  north  of  Ireland* 
In  the  suniraer  of  1648^  he  was  translated,  by  the  general  assembly,  to  Ancrum, 
in  Roxburghshire,  where  he  found  a  people  much  more  in  need  of  his  ser- 
Tioes  than  at  Stranraer.  In  1650,  he  was  one  of  three  clergymen  deputed,  by 
the  church,  to  accompany  an  embassage  which  was  sent  to  treat  with  Charles 
II.,  at  the  Hague,  for  his  restoration  to  a  limited  authority  in  Scotland.  In  his 
memoirs,  Mr  Livingston  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
young  king,  which  throws  considerable  light  on  that  transaction,  but  cannot 
here  be  entered  upon.  He  seems  to  be  convinced,  however,  of  the  insincerity 
of  the  king,  though  his  facility  of  disposition  rendered  him  an  unfit  person  to 
oppose  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Being  of  opinion  that  the  lay  ambassadors 
were  taking  the  cttrse  of  Scotland  with  them,  he  refused  to  embark,  and  was, 
at  last,  brought  off  by  stratagem.  In  the  ensuing  transactions,  as  may  be 
conceived,  he  took  the  side  of  the  protestors ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  he  mingled 
lea  in  public  business  than  many  divines  of  inferior  note  in  spiritual  giUa. 
During  Uie  protectorate,  he  lived  very  quietly  in  the  exercise  of  his  parochial 
duties;  and,  on  one  cccasion,  though  inclined  to  go  once  more  to  Ire- 
land, refused  a  chaise  which  was  offered  to  him  at  Dublin,  with  a  salary 
of  £300  aryear.  After  the  restoration,  he  very  soon  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  government,  and,  in  April,  1663,  was  banished  from  his  na- 
tive country,  which  he  never  more  saw.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Rotter- 
dam, where  there  was  already  a  little  society  of  clergymen  in  his  own  circum« 
stances. 

In  narrating  the  events  of  this  part  of  his  life,  Mr  Livingston  mentions  some 
curious  traits  of  his  own  character  and  circumstances.  **  My  inclination  and 
disposition,**  he  says,  '*  was  generally  soft,  amorous,  averse  firom  debates,  rather 
given  to  laziness  than  rashness,  and  easy  to  be  wrought  upon.  I  cannot  say 
what  Luther  affirmed  of  himself  concerning  covetousness ;  but,  I  may  say,  I  have 
been  less  troubled  with  covetousness  and  cares  than  many  other  evils.  I  rather 
inclined  to  solitariness  than  company.  I  was  much  troubled  with  wandering 
of  mind  and  idle  thoughts.  For  outward  things,  I  n^ver  was  rich,  and  I 
never  was  in  want,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  borrowed  money, 
but  once  in  Ireland,  &Yt  or  six  pounds,  and  got  it  shortly  paid.  I  choosed 
rather  to  want  sundry  things  than  to  be  in  debt  I  never  put  any  thing  to  the 
fore  of  any  maintenance  I  had ;  yea,  if  it  had  not  been  for  what  I  got  with  my 
wife,  and  by  the  death  of  her  brother,  and  some  others  of  her  friends,  I  could 
hardly  have  maintained  my  family,  by  any  stipend  I  had  in  all  the  three  places 
I  was  in.** 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  a  manner  mnre  agreeable,  perhaps,  to 
his  natural  disposition,  than  any  preceding  part  He  had  all  along  had  a  desire 
to  obtain  leisure  for  study,  but  was  so  closely  pressed,  by  his  ordinary  duties, 
that  he  could  not  obtain  it  He  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite 
purauit  of  biblical  literature,  and  had  prepared  a  polyglot  bible,  which  obtained 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Scotland,  when  he  was 
cut  off,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1673,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Just  before 
he  expired,  his  wife,  foreseeing  the  approach  of  dissolution,  desired  him  to  take 
leave  of  his  friends.  ''  I  dare  not,^  said  he,  with  an  affectionate  tenderness ; 
"  but  it  is  likely  our  parting  will  be  but  for  a  short  time."  Mr  Livingston, 
besides  his  Bible,  (as  yet  unpublished,)  left  notes  descriptive  of  all  the  principal 
clergymen  of  his  own  time,  which,  with  his  memoirs,  were  printed  in  1754. 
Some  of  his  children  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  the  state  of  New  York,  where 
their  descendants  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  people  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion and  weight  in  society.     The  late  Dr  John  H.  Livingston,  minister  of  the 
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llefomied  Dutch  fihurcb  in  New  York,  profeisor  of  Divinity  to  that  body,  and 
president  of  Queen^s  college.  New  Jeney — one  of  the  fint  men  of  his  age  and 
oountry,  and  to  whose  memoirB,  by  Mr  Alexander  Gunn,  we  hare  been  indebt- 
ed for  some  of  the  preceding  facts— ^^iis  the  great-great  grandson  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir. 

LOCKHART,  (Sir)  Gbobob,  a  distinguished  constitutional  lawyer,  and  lord 
president  of  the  court  of  session,  ivas  the  second  son  of  Sir  James  Lockhart  of 
Lee,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session.  The  period  of  his  birth  is  unknown, 
and  the  earliest  circumstance  of  his  life  which  has  been  recorded  is,  that  he 
studied  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  admitted  on  the  8th  of  January,  1656,  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland,  under 
the  goremment  of  Cromwell. '  The  well-known  personal  interest  of  his 
brother.  Sir  William  Lockhart,  with  the  protector,  was  probably  the  means  of 
introducing  his  talents  to  early  notice ;  and  on  the  14th  May,  1658,  he  ^ras 
appointed  *'  sole  attorney,"  or  lord  advocate  of  Scotland.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy,  his  family  influence  procured  him  favour  at  court ;  and  after 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  along  with  the  performance  of  other  somewhat 
humiliating  ceromonies,  exprossive  of  regrot  for  his  support  to  the  fallen 
government,  he  was  permitted  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  1663.  Sir  Geoi^e  distinguished  himself  as  an  able 
barrister,  and  became  a  man  of  power  and  influence.  Notwithstanding  £ivoun 
extended  towards  him,  such  as  raonarchs  too  often  find  sufficient  to  securo  un- 
hesitating tools,  he  used  the  privileges  of  his  profession  froquently  against  the 
court ;  and  through  the  progress  of  the  dark  deeds  perpetrated  by  Tweeddale 
and  Lauderdale,  his  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  books  of  Adjournal  (the 
criminal  record  of  Scotland),  as  using  his  professional  abilities  in  favour  of  the 
covenanters.  One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  life,  is  the  struggle 
which  he  headed  in  1674,  for  procuring  by  indiroct  means,  and  partly  through 
the  influence  of  the  bar,  an  appeal  from  the  courts  of  law  to  the  legislature, 
unauthorized  by  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  Scotland,  and  directly  against 
the  wishes  of  the  court,  to  which  a  body  of  paid  judges,  removeable  at  plea- 
sure, seemed  a  moro  pliable  engine,  than  an  assembly  of  men,  partly  elected, 
partly  holding  by  heroditary  right  He  ivas  the  person  who  in  the  suit  be^ 
tween  the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  and  the  earl  of  Cidlender  and  lord  Almond, 
advised  the  List  mentioned  to  present  an  appeal  to  parliament.  '  The  earl 
being  cited  beforo  the  privy  council  to  answer  for  this  act,  applied  to  Sir 
(ieorge  Lockhart,  Sir  Robert  Sinclair,  Sir  George  Cunningham,  and  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  for  information  how  to  act  in  the  matter ;  and  a  paper  was 
drawn  up  for  him  by  these  eminent  men,  declaring  "  that  he  desirod  nothing 
theroby,  but  to  protest  for  romeid  of  law ;"  in  other  words,  that  he  did  not 
wish  the  decree  of  the  court  of  session  to  be  reduced  on  the  ground  of  injustice 
or  oppression,  but  a  rovisal  by  the  parliament,  declaratory  or  statutory,  as  to  the 
law  on  the  point.  "  In  all  which,"  says  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  with  the  bit- 
terness of  disappointment,  **  Sir  George  Lockhort's  design  was  to  bring  in  this 
trial  beforo  the  parliament,  hoping  theroby  that  they  would  lay  aside  the  presi- 
dent, and  leave  the  chair  vacant  for  him.^  Lauderdale  immediately  proceeded 
M  court,  accompanied  by  the  president  of  the  court  of  session  and  one  of  the 
judges ;  and  on  their  roport  of  the  proceedings,  Charles  found  the  matter  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  personal  interference,  and  ivrote  a  letter  to  tlie 

1  Brunton  and  Half's  Hist,  of  Col.  of  Just.,  419. 

'  Those  readers  who  .are  not  acquainted  with  the  detaite  of  this  event,  may  find  such 
draimstanoes  oonnecled  with  it  as  are  here  omitted,  in  the  life  of  Sir  John  Lauder  of 
Fountainbali. 
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liriry  coanci),  in  which,  expreaing  his  conviction  of  the  necoMity  of  {maeiring 
the  supremo  power  of  llie  college  of  jutticey  and  his  *'  ahhoxrenoe  "  ^  appeal^ 
be  ifiBs  gncioasly  pleased  that  no  proceeding  should  be  instituted  against 
tboee  who  had  maintained  the  political  heresy,  in  case  they  disavowed  it ;  but 
that  if  they  did  not^  they  should  be  debarred  the  exercise  of  their,  professions. 
The  oonse^uenoe  of  this  lettor,  was  the  banishment  of  Lockhart  and  Cunning- 
ham, and  dib  voluntary  exile  of  fifty  advocates,  who  chose  to  resent  tlie  Insult : 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  act  is  detailed  by  Sir  George  Maokensie,  and  the 
curious  views  which  he  casts  on  the  motives  and  conduct  of  his  great  rival, 
prompt  us  to  extract  the  passage  : — **  His  majesty  having  ordained  by  his  let- 
ten  such  aa  wonld  adhere  to  that  appeal  to  be  debarred  from  pleading,  and  Sir 
George  Lockhart  and  Sir  John  Cunningham  being  thereupon  called  in  before 
the  lords,  they  owned  that  though  formal  appeals  might  be  said  to  be  contrary 
to  the  62  act  par.  14  James  II.,  yet  a  protestation  for  remeid  of  law  might  be 
allowed ;  whereupon  they  were  debarred  from  their  employments,  till  the  king 
should  declare  his  farthw  pleasure.  And  albeit  it  might  have  been  reasonably 
concluded,  that  this  exclusion  should  have  pleased  the  younger  advocates,  whom 
those  seniors  overshaded,  interrupting  the  chief  advantage  and  honour  that  was 
to  be  expected  in  that  society ;  yet  most  fearing  to  offend  so  eminent  men, 
who  Ihey  knew  would  soon  return  to  their  stations,  and  being  pushed  on  by 
the  lords  of  the  party,  and  the  discontented  persons  to  whom  they  owed  their 
employments,  went  turaultuarily  out  of  the  session  house  with  those  who  were 
debarvod ;  and  thus,  as  Sir  George  Lockhart  broke  that  society  at  first  by  his 
avarice,  in  the  matter  of  the  regulations,  he  broke  them  now  again  by  his. 
pride,  in  the  matter  of  the  appeals ;  and  by  raising  a  clamour  against  the 
president,  and  joining  in  the  popular  disBatisfaction,  he  diverted  early  from 
himself  that  great  hatred  which  was  so  justly  conceived  against  his  insolence 
and  his  avarice;  two  crimes  which  were  more  eminent  in  him  than  his 
learning." 

Although  the  causes  of  the  enmity  entertained  by  Mackenzie  towards  Lock- 
hart are  not  fully  explained,  the  allusions  of  the  former  make  it  quite  dear 
that  it  arose  from  professional  and  political  rivalry.  The  king  had  written  to 
the  burghs,  advising  them  to  renew  their  old  acts,  against  the  choosing  of  repre- 
sentatives. **  The  king's  design  in  this  was,**  says  Sir  George,  "  to  exclude 
such  as  had  been  factious  in  the  former  parliament,  and  to  engage  the  burghs 
to  an  immediate  dependence  on  the  croM'n."  The  disaffected  advocates  endea- 
voured to  inspire  the  burghs  with  a  wish  to  oppose  tlie  designs  of  the  court ;  in 
the  mean  time,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  the  king's  letter  should  be  an- 
swered, and  a  draught  of  such  a  document  was  prapared  for  the  committee  by 
Sir  George  Mackenzie.  This  letter  was  sent  for  the  perusal  of  Lockhart,  who 
altered  it  "  so  as  of  a  discreet  and  dutiful  letter,  St  became,  by  adding  what  wna 
humorous,  and  striking  out  what  was  discreet,  a  most  unpolisht  and  indiscreet 
paper.  And  when  Sir  George  Lockhart  was  askt  why  he  had  deformed  it  so, 
his  answer  to  James  Stewart  was,  that  it  was  fit  to  make  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
unpai^onable."  Sir  Geoige  Madcenzie  alleges  that  Lockhart  had  induced  him 
to  join  the  body  in  favour  of  appeals,  on  the  ground  that  the  union  of  so  many 
members  of  the  bar  would  form  a  formidable  opposition  to  Lauderdale;  and  it 
is  to  his  enmity  against  that  minister  at  the  period,  that,  without  a  better  rea- 
son, we  must  dale  Mackenzie's  accession. to  the  cause.  But  when  the  king,  on 
the  13th  of  December,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring,  on  the  word  of  a 
prince,  that  such  of  the  advocates  as  should  not  petition  for  re-admission  before 
the  28th  of  January  following,  should  never  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
profession.  Sir  George  Madceitzie  **  did  so  much  teuder  tlie  reputation  of  iiis 
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king,  that  he,  having  been  bedrid  of  a  broken  leg  when  Uie  rest  were  debarred ^ 
^unn'd  to  have  himself  debarred,  or  publicly  to  own  the  appeal ;  though  to  se* 
cure  such  as  had,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  return  to  his  employment 
without  them.  Which  not  satisfying  Sir  George  Lodihart,  who  pr^ued  still 
that  Sir  George  Mackenzie  should  be  debarrM,  he  was  content,  in  a  letter  un- 
der his  hand,  to  oblige  himself  in  those  terms  ;  but  this  letter  not  hanng  satis- 
fied, and  he  being  prest,  merely  to  satisfy  Sir  George  Lockhart's  pri?alb 
humour,  he  called  for  his  former  letter,  and  wrote  in  a  postscript  these  words  : 
*  But  if  I  enter,  and  put  myself  in  the  same  condition  with  the  rest,  I  do  de- 
clare this  letter,  and  all  the  obligations  therein,  to  be  void  and  not  obligatory." 
And  baring  owned  the  appeal  with  a  very  undaunted  courage,  did  from  Uiat 
hour  despise  that  party  which  had  jealous'd  him,  after  so  many  proofs  of  his 
courage  and  fidelity,  to  please  a  little  creature,  who  had  never  followed  them, 
but  his  own  passion,  to  whrcll  he  and  they  were  become  such  slaves,  that  they  had 
thereby  lost  the  glory  and  reputation  of  impartial  reformers,  which  bad  so  mudi 
recommended  them  at  fint,  while  they  followed  Sir  George  Mackenzie**  disin- 
terested advices."  Mackenzie  then  adds  a  circumstance,  which  will  hardly  diminish 
the  suspicion  of  his  tortuous  conduct  in  the  business,  although  it  may  shed  a  ray  of 
additional  light  on  the  causea  of  his  rancour  towards  Lockhart.  This  is  the 
letter  from  which  the  party  concluded  Sir  George  Mackenzie  to  be  guilty  of  pei^ 
jury,  in  having  entered  before  the  rest ;  dispersing  copies  of  the  letter,  without 
the  postscript,  because  they  knew  the  postscript  destroyed  their  malicious  pre- 
tences. Before  the  day  which  the  court  had  named  as  the  last  for  receiving  the 
submission  of  the  recusant  advocates,  a  document,  couched  in  the  form  of  a 
petition,  but  steadily  vindicating  the  right  of  appeal  for  remeid  of  law,  was 
presented  to  the  privy  council.  This  very  valuable  paper,  which  has  been  pre- 
served at  full  length  by  Mackenzie,  is  full  of  legal  knowledge,  and  dear  concise 
reasoning ;  it  had,  however,  to  strive,  not  only  against  power,  but  also  against 
precedent ;  no  dear  established  law  could  be  found  on  which  to  rest  the  right 
of  appeal,  and  a  course  of  ingenious  spedal  pleading  had  to  be  derived  from 
implication,  and  the  plea  that  the  court  of  session  was  a  distinct  body  from  the 
daily  session  of  old,  which,  being  a  committee  of  parliament  set  apart  Cor  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  time  and  trouble  of  the  main  body,  would  have  defeated 
its  end  by  the  admission  of  appeals,  llie  grand  constitutional  argument  of  a 
dieck  on  the  venality  of  judges,  could  only  be  hinted  at  under  the  cloak  of  de- 
ference and  submission  to  the  royal  authority ;  and  the  petitioners  thought  it 
prudent  to  terminate  their  certainly  firm  and  manly  statement  of  their  rights, 
with  the  concession,  that  "  as  tlie  petitioners  acknowledge  there  are  eminent 
lawyers  upon  the  session,  of  deserved  reputation  ;  so  if  the  lords  of  session,  by 
an  act  of  sederunt,  or  otherwise,  will  plainly  and  dearly  declare  that  protesta- 
tions for  remeid  of  law,  to  his  majesty  and  estates  of  parliament,  were  and  are 
in  themselves  unlawful,  and  that  the  parliament  cannot  thereupon  review  and 
rescind  their  decreets,  if  they  find  just  cause ;  the  petitioners  will  so  far  defer 
to  their  authority,  as  to  be  conduded  thereby,  and  latisfy  what  was  prescribed 
and  required  by  the  lords  of  session  as  to  that  point.*'  Mackenzie  was  induced 
to  sign  this  petition  :  he  says,  *'  Sir  George  Lockhart's  love  of  money  making 
him  weary  of  that  love  to  revenge,  he  persuaded  the  appealers  (for  so  all  the 
adherers  were  called)  to  give  in  an  address  to  the  privy  council ;  but  so  bitter 
and  humorous,  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie  though  he  had  concurM  in  furnishing 
materials  and  argument,  did  mth  some  others  dissent  from  it ;  till  they  were 
again  conjur'd,  by  some  of  their  comrades,  not  to  make  a  rupture,  at  a  time 
wherein  their  fixt  adherence  to  one  another  was  their  only  security.*' '  The 
'With  the  petulant  remarks  on  Ix)ckh»rt,  so  pleniifully  scattered  through  the  abovo 
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petttioii  WM  ▼ie¥red  by  the  privy  council  and  the  king,  at  a  daring  and  leditioiia 
piece  of  pleading ;  and  Sir  John  Cunningham  proceeding  to  London  to  endea* 
▼our  by  h\A  penonal  influence  to  aUeviato  the  tiuneatened  eflectf,  was  quickly 
followed  by  8ir  George  Lockhart  and  Sir  Robert  Sinclair ;  "  but  upon  eicproH 
pronufe,'*  says  Bladcenne,  ^  that  if  Sir  George  Mackenne  and  thoio  who  had 
■igned  ihe  addren,  should  be  punu'd  for  it,  they  should  return  and  concur  with 
him  in  the  defence^  Notwitfistanding  whereof,^  he  continues,  "  they  haTing 
been  porsuM  in  a  process  before  the  prify  council.  Sir  George  Lockhart  and 
Sir  Robert  Sinclair  retir*d,  and  lurk't  near  to  North  AUerton,  without  acquaint- 
ing even  their  wives  of  their  residence,  lest  thereby  they  might  hare  been 
advertised.  Whereupon  Sir  George  Mackende  gafe  in  his  defence,''  &&  The 
defence  deserted  the  constitutional  origin  of  the  struggle,  and  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  mere  vindication  of  the  motives  of  presenting  the  petition.  Macken- 
zie at  length  yielded :  as  a  motive  for  so  doing,  he  says^*— but  we  are  aware  of 
no  document  that  confirms  the  assertion — ^that  he  **  interospted  at  last  a  letter, 
wherein  they  (Lockhart  and  Sinclair)  told  their  confidents  that  they  had 
resolved  to  wait  the  event  of  that  proceis ;  in  which,  if  Sir  George  Mackensie 
was  absolved,  they  would  be  secure  by  Uie  preparative ;  but  if  he  was  found 
guilty,  the  malice  of  the  pursuers  would  be  blunted  before  it  reacht  them." 
Accordingly,  on  the  plausible  ground  that  '*  it  was  no  dishonour  to  submit  to 
their  prince,  ceding  being  only  dishonourable  amongst  equals,  and  never  being 
so,  when  the  contest  was  rais'd  by  such  as  designM  to  make  them  knaves  and 
fools,"  prevailed  on  the  greater  number  of  his  brethren  to  submit.  Sir  Geovge 
Lockhart,  left  to  maintain  the  struggle  almost  alone,  fully  aware  that  unanimity 
and  nmnber  only  can  give  eflect  to  pdittcal  resistance,  presented  a  tardy  submis- 
sion in  December,  1675,  and  was  re^idmitted  to  the  privileges  of  his  profession 
on  the  S8th  of  January,  1676.  *  We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  incident,  bo- 
cause  it  is  one  of  the  very  fow  constitutional  struggles  connected  with  the  his- 
tory  of  Scotland,  and  the  curious  details  lately  brought  to  light  in  the  MemoirM 
of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  are  not  very  generally  perused. 

The  next  political  transaction  in  which  we  find  Lockhart  professionally  en^- 
gaged,  is  the  trial  of  Mitehell  in  1678,  for  having  four  years  previously  at- 
tempted the  murder  of  archbishop  Sharpe.  He  was  tried  on  his  own  confes- 
sion, and  there  is  no  point  of  history  more  surely  ascertained,  or  less  liable  to 
doubt,  than  that  the  confession  was  obtained  on  a  promise  of  pardon.  *'  But," 
as  Burnet  expressively  says,  *^  Sharpe  would  have  his  life.''  For  the  purpose 
of  fiualitating  the  prosecution,  Nisbet,  the  lord  advocate,  was  superseded  by  Mac- 
kenzie and  Frinurose,  from  being  derk  register,  was  appointed  justice  general 
**  Ho  fancied,"  says  Burnet,  '*  oiders  had  been  given  to  race  the  act  that  the  coun- 
cil had  made  (the  act  ofl^ering  the  conditional  pardon),  so  he  turned  the  books,  and 
he  found  the  act  still  on  record.  He  took  a  copy  of  it  and  sent  it  to  Mitchell^s 
coUnseL"  Thus  armed,  Lockhart  appeared,  to  meet  the  confession.  Burnet, 
who  says,  **  he  was  the  most  learned  lawyer  and  the  best  pleader  I  have  ever 
yet  known  in  any  nation,"  states  that  **  he  did  plead  to  the  admiration  of  all, 
to  show  that  no  extrajudicial  confession  could  be  allowed  in  a  court.     The 

quotations,  ooiopare  tbe  following  jmHUhed  character  of  the  professional  abilities  of  his  great 
rival,  by  Sir  Geoi^^e  JVlackenzie,  in  iiis  Eloquence  of  tlie  Bar— it  would  be  difficult  to  oonceive 
a  more  psrfect  picture  of  a  great  forensic  orator.  *  Lockartius  corpus  allerum  juris  dvillf, 
aHerque  Cicero  dici  poterat.  illi  etUm  peculiare  erat  argumenta  sua  eo  ordine  disponere,  ut 
tanquam  lapidts  in  fomiou  alTer  alterum  susUneret ;  quie  ex  improviso,  dutn  omret,  el  sug- 
^erebantur,  prompta  solertia  indicabat,  aptisque  lods  disponebat.  Nihil  ab  eo  abficondit 
jurispradentia,  et  quamprimum  casus  illi  a  diente  aperiretur,  sua  omnia,  omniaque  advtr- 
ssuil  aiguments  retexebat.  iracuudia,  qua  alios  oratores  turbabat,  cum  tantum  cxdtare 
solebat ;  vocem  tamen  latratu,  vultumque  rugis  deformabat.' 
*  Mackenzie's  Memoin,  967  to  310. 

111.  3  N 
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hBidabipi  of  a  prison,  the  hopes  of  life,  with  other  practioes,  might  draw  < 
fessions  from  inen,  when  they  were  pexhaps  drunk,  or  out  of  their  senses.  Ho 
brought  upon  thit  a  measure  of  learning  that  anuised  the  audience,  out  of  the 
lawyers  of  all  cirilised  nations.  And  when  it  ivas  opposed  to  this,  that  the  coun- 
cil was  a  court  of  judicature,  he  showed  that  it  was  not  the  proper  court  for 
crimes  of  this  nature,  and  that  it  had  not  proceeded  in  ihis  as  at  a  court  of  judi- 
cature. And  he  brought  out  likewise  a  gieat  deal  of  learning  upon  those  heads.. 
But  this  was  overruled  by  the  court,  and  the  confenion  was  found  to  he  judiciaL 
The  next  thing  pleaded  for  him  was,  that  it  was  drawn  from  him  upon  tfie  hope 
and  promise  of  life :  and  on  this  Sharpe  was  examined  The  person  he  had 
sent  to  Mitchell  gave  a  full  eridence  of  the  promises  he  had  made  him;  but 
Sharpe  denied  them  all.  He  also  denied  he  ever  heard  any  promise  of  life 
made  him  by  the  council ;  so  did  the  lords  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  and  Halton,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  that  were  present  Lockhart  upon  that  produced  a  copy 
of  the  act  of  council,  that  made  express  mention  of  tiie  promise  given,  and  of 
his  having  confessed  upon  that  And  the  prisoner  prayed  that  the  books  of 
council,  which  lay  in  a  room  over  that  in  which  the  court  sat,  might  be  seat 
for.  Lockhart  pleaded,  that  since  the  court  had  judged  that  the  council  was  a 
judicature,  all  people  had  a  right  to  search  into  their  registers;  and  the 
prisoner,  who  was  like  to  suffer  by  a  confession  made  there,  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  those  books.  Duke  Lauderdale,  who  was  in  the  court  only  as  a  wit- 
ness, and  so  had  no  right  to  speak,  stood  up,  and  said  he  and  those  other  noble 
persons  were  not  brought  thither  to  be  accused  of  perjury ;  and  added,  that 
the  books  of  council  were  the  king's  secrets,  and  that  no  court  should  have  the 
perusing  of  them.  The  court  was  terrified  with  this,  and  the  judges  were  di- 
vided in  Opinion.  Primrose  and  one  other  was  for  calling  .for  the  books,  but 
three  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  to  furnish  the  prisoner  with  eridence, 
but  to  judge  of  that  which  he  brought,  and  here  was  only  a  bare  copy,  not  at- 
tested upon  oath,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  read.  So  this  defence  being* 
rejected,  he  was  cast  and  condemned."'  Perhaps  the  annals  of  crime  scarcely 
produce  another  so  perfect  specimen  of  judicial  villany. 

The  talents  and  courage  of  Lockhart  were  employed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle 
at  his  memorable  trial  in  1681 ;  three  times  the  privy  coundl  denied  him  the 
sanction  of  their  warrant-^unfortunately  ofien  necessary  at  that  period  fbr  the 
safety  of  the  lawyer  who  should  defend  a  person  accused  of  treason — and  it  was 
at  last  gitoted,  lest  Argyle,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  deprived  of  legal  assia- 
tance,  might  interrupt  the  trial  by  refusing  to  plead.  In  the  parliament  of 
1681,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  shire  of  Lanark,  a  seat 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  and  in  1685,  after  the  faU  of  his  opponents  in  the 
'.ministry,  we  find  him  one  €fl  the  committee  appointed  to  answer  the  king^s 
letter  to  the  parliament,  and  a  lord  of  the  articles.'  In  1686,  on  the  death  ef 
Sir  Darid  Fidconer  of  Newton,  Lockhart  was  appointed  president  of  the  court 
of  session,  and  was  soon  afterwards  made  a  privy  councillor,  and  a  commissiooer 
of  the  exdiequer.  Haring  in  the  year  1679,  boldly  undertaken  the  task  of 
representing  before  the  king  the  grievances  against  Lauderdale,  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  chief  political  opponents  of  that  minister,  and  seems  to 
have  been  gradually  led  to  a  participation  with  the  proceedings  of  the  duke  of 
York.  Afier  haring  followed  the  actions  of  a  high  minded  man  through  the 
path  of  honour,  and  seen  him  use  his  talents  and  influence  in  the  protection  of 
the  weak,  and  resistance  to  the  powerful,  it  is  painful  to  arrive  at  transactiona, 
in  which  the  presence  of  his  accustomed  firmness, *or  integrity,  may  seem  want- 
ing. He  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  opposed  to  a  repeal  of  the  penal  lawa 
•  Burnet,  i.  41.  •  Act.  Pari.,  viii.  4^,7. 
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agBimt  papiiiiy  but  after  a  journey  to  London ,  oonoerted  for  the  purpose  of  oyer* 
coming  bia  scraplei^  to  hate  entertained  a  different  tiew'— 4i  Tiew  whidi,  it  is  to 
be  femd,  was  produced  more  by  the  benignant  smile  of  royalty,  than  by  a  sud- 
den aeeesdon  of  liberal  principles.  On  the  question  of  the  applicability  of  the  dis- 
abling laws  to  the  duke  of  York,  he  somewhat  sophistically  maintained  that  *'  a 
eonunission  to  represent  the  king's  person  fell  not  under  the  notion  of  an  of- 
fiee^**  *  Bat,  if  be  chose  to  assist  the  court  in  obtaining  ito  ends  by  legal  means, 
his  former  spirit  returned  on  an  attempted  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  and  he 
objected  to  tiie  prify  coandl^s  sanctioning  a  relaxation,  in  forour  of  the  Roman 
catholics,  becoming  law,  through  the  mere  royal  prerogatiye.* 

Thia  great  man,  whose  talents  and  courage  would  hare  adorned  a  better 
period,  fell  a  Tictim  to  the  fury  of  one  of  those  sayages  which  ndsgOTemment 
produces.  He  was  murdexed  by  John  Chiesley  of  Dairy  on  the  3 1st  of  March^ 
1689. 

The  determination  to  commit  the  murder  on  the  part  of  this  man,  arose  from 
a  dispute  with  his  wife,  the  latter  claiming  aliment  for  herself  and  ten  chil- 
dien,  and  the  parties  consenting  that  the  daim  should  be  settled  by  the  arbitra- 
tion oi  Lockhart  and  lord  Kemnay,  who  gave  a  decree  appointing  an  annual 
am  out  of  Ghiealey*8  estate  to  be  paid  to  his  wife.  Infuriated  at  not  being 
permitted  to  deprire  his  wife  and  offspring  of  their  daily  bread,  he  formed  the 
resolotioD  of  taJdng  vengeance  on  the  president  at  whatever  cost  On  commu- 
nicating his  intention  to  Mr  James  Stewart,  advocate,  he  was  answered  that  *^  it 
was  a  suggestion  of  the  devil,  and  the  very  imagination  of  it  a  sin  before  God;*' 
to  whldi  he  replied,  **  Let  God  and  me  alone ;  we  have  many  things  to  reckon 
betwixt  us,  and  we  will  reckon  this  too.**  The  victim,  it  appears,  was  informed 
of  hto  intention ;  but  he  disdained  precautions.  The  murderer  confessed  that, 
when  in  London,  he  had  walked  up  and  down  Fall-mall,  with  a  pistol  beneath 
bia  coat,  lying  in  wait  for  the  president  The  day  on  which  he  consummated 
the  deed  was  Sunday.  He  charged  his  pistol,  and  went  to  church,  where  he 
watched  the  motions  of  his  victim,  and  when  Lockhart  was  returning  to  his  own 
house  through  the  close  or  lane  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lawn  Market,  ndw  known 
by  the  name  of  <<  The  Old  Bank  Close,**  following  close  behind  him,  discharged 
B  shot,  which  took  effect  The  president  fell,  and  being  carried  into  his  own 
house,  immediately  expired,  the  ball  having  passed  through  his  body.  Giiesley 
did  not  attempt  to  escape,  and,  on  being  told  that  the  president  was  dead,  he 
expressed  satisfaction,  and  said  *'  he  was  not  used  to  do  things  by  halves.''  He 
was  put  to  the  torture,  and  made  a  full  confession,  and  having  been  seen  com- 
mitting the  act,  and  apprehended  immediately  after,  or  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  **  red  hand'*  he  was  summarily  tried  before  the  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
aa  sheriff  within  the  city.  He  was  sentenced  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off 
while  alive,  to  be  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  with  the  instrument  of  murder  suspend- 
ed from  his  neck,  and  his  body  to  be  hung  in  chains  between  Leith  and 
Bdinburgh.'* 

LOCKHART,  Gborob,  a  celebrated  political  partisan,  and  author  of  Memoirs 
ooneemingthe  Affairs  of  Scotland,  Commentaries,  Sic,  &c.,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  above,  by  Philadelphia,  youngest  daughter  of  Philip,  fourth  lord  Wharton. 
Ho  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1673.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  educated  for  the  Scottish  bar,  but,  having  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  his  ftther,  to  a  very  ample  fortune,  he  seems  to  have  turned  his  at* 
tention  diiefly  to  politics,  and  having  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Scottish  parliament, 
1703,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  the 
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court,  and  his  oeaieleM  aotivity  in  behalf  of  the  £ei11oii  epiiQopal  ohurohy  and  th« 
exiled  royal  fiunily.  Singularly  unlike  hit  fiithery  in  diaoemment  of  the  jus- 
tice of  a  caufe  and  liberality  of  principle,  he  appears  to  have  resembled  him  in 
the  stubborn  courage  with  which  he  pursued  any  &Tourite  ol^ect  To  all  the 
principles  of  the  Berolution,  he  professed  a  deep  aversion^  and  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  &igland  he  oonsideiedy  especially  in  regard  to 
the  former^  as  likely  to  terminate  in  that  misery  which  a  peculiar  daai  of  poli* 
ticians  always  argue  to  be  the  consequence  of  any  change,  or  some  reason  iHiicb 
it  is  difficult  to  fiithom;  he  was,  howerer,  named,  by  the  queen,  one  of  the 
commissioners  upon  that  famous  treaty,  and,  with  Uie  exertion  of  the  arch* 
biriiop  of  York,  was  the  only  tory  that  was  so  named.  **  He  had  no  indinar 
tion  to  the  employment,'^  he  has  himaelf  told  us,  **  and  was  at  first  resolTed  not 
to  have  accepted  it,  but  his  friends,  and  those  of  his  party  believing  he  might 
be  serviceable,  by  giving  an  account  how  matters  were  carried  on,  prevailed 
with  him  to  alter  his  resolution."  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  high 
office,  he  accordingly  took  their  advice,  in  what  manner  he  was  to  conduct 
himself,  and  in  particular,  ^*  whether  or  not  he  should  protest  and  enter  hia 
dissent  against  those  measures,  being  resolved  to  receive  instructions  firom  theai» 
as  a  warrant  for  his  procedure,  and  to  justify  his  conduct :  so,  when  they  all 
unanimously  returned  this  answer,  that  if  he  should  protest,  he  could  not  well 
continue  longer  to  meet  with  the  other  commisiionerB ;  and,  if  he  entered  his 
dissent,  it  would  render  him  odious  to  them,  and  that  they  would  be  extremely 
upon  the  resenre  with  him,  so  as  he  would  be  utterly  incapable  to  learn  any 
thing  that  might  be  useful  afterwards  in  opposing  the  design ;  whereaa.  if  he 
sat  quiet,  and  concealed  his  opinion  as  much  as  possible,  they,  expectii^  to 
persuade  him  to  leave  his  old  friends  and  party,  would  not  be  so  shy,  and  he 
might  make  discoTeries  of  their  designs,  and  thereby  do  a  singular  service  to 
his  country ;  therefore  they  agreed  in  advising  him,  neither  to  protest  or  dissent, 
nor  do  any  thing  that  might  discover  his  opinion  and  design,  unless  he  oould 
find  two  or  three  more  that  would  concur  and  go  along  with  him,  (which  waa 
not  to  be  expected,)  but  to  sit  silent,  making  his  remarks  of  erery  thing  that 
pAssed,  and  remain  with  them  as  long  as  he  could ;  and  then,  at  last,  before 
signing  the  result  of  the  treaty,  to  find  out  some  pretence  of  absenting  himself.'* 
Such  were  the  feelings  and  intentions  which  he  brought  to  the  aooomplishment 
of  a  transaction  which  he  was  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  furthering,  in  the  most 
expeditious  and  most  efficient  manner ;  and  he  relates  with  pride  that  he  acted 
up  to  his  instructions,  that  he  acted  as  a  spy  on  the  proceedings  of  the  others, 
and,  at  least,  was  enabled  to  interrupt  and  render  more  laborious  the  conaum- 
mation  of  a  measure  which  his  party  was  unable  to  stifle.  The  archbishop,  dia- 
daining  to  follow  a  simihir  course,  absented  himself  from  the  meetings. 

But  Lockhart  had  other  and  more  dangerous  duties  to  perform  for  his  party ; 
he  held  a  commission  from  the  Scottish  Jacobites  to  communicate  with  the  £i^« 
lish  tones,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  latter  might  be  brought  to 
concur  in  a  scheme,  projected  in  Scotland,  for  the  restoration  of  the  son  of  the 
abdicated  monarch  by  force.  This  commission  he  executed  with  similar  fidelity, 
but  he  found  the  English  less  lealous  than  the  Scots,  and  disinclined  to  any 
attempt,  at  least  during  the  lifetime  of  the  queen.  All  the  transactions  which 
might  be  interesting  to  the  exiled  family,  he  faithfully  reported  to  the  courts  of 
Versailles  and  St  Germains,  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  emissary,  called 
captain  Straiton,  whUe  he  submitted  his  proceedings  to  the  cognisance  of  his 
brother  Jacobites,  whom  he  aptly  termed  his  constituents.  His  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  is  distorted  by  party  colouring,  beyond  the 
usual  aliotment  of  such  documents,  and  one  is  tempted  to  ask  how  a  person,  who 
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■tw,  in  ewy  bnncb  of  Uie  praoeedingi,  •omething  lo  innftdeembly  nicked, 
oottld  have  to  &r  oompnMiiiied  hit  oooideDoe,  m  to  have  permitted  binuelf  to 
be  choteo  u  one  ef  thote  whoie  duty  it  was  to  afiift  in  and  further  them. 

The  idienie  of  a  genmral  riling  wai  dedgned  for  the  purpose  of  stiiliDg  the 
projected  union ;  but  the  attempt  having  fidled,  the  Jaoobitai  were  oompelkd  to 
debate  the  treaty,  ckuie  by  clauie,  in  open  parliament,  where,  notwithstanding 
every  artifiee  for  ezdting  public  dameur,  it  was  triumphantly  earned.  LorJc- 
hart,  thfmgb  the  whole,  was  unifMm  in  his  opposition — adhered  to  every  pro- 
test that  was  taken  against  it,  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  entered  protests 
against  it  in  his  own  nama.  He  idso,  in  oonjunotaon  with  Coehirane  of  Kilroaro* 
nock,  gave  fifty  guineas  to  Gunninghun  of  Edutt,  for  the  purpose  of  forward- 
ing a  design  of  forcibly  dispersing  the  parliament  by  an  army  of  Cameronians, 
which  he  proposed  to  raise  in  the  western  shires,  but  which,  as  he  alleged,  he 
was  prevented  firom  doing  by  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 

l%e  union  having  been  ratified  by  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  and 
peaceably  curied  into  effect,  the  next  hope  of  the  Jacobites  was  the  French 
invasion,  which  Hooke  had  negotiated  with  them  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
to  which  they  now  looked  forward  with  the  most  ardent  expectation.  Of  all 
the  partiflms  of  James^  perhaps  none  were  more  zealous,  on  this  occasion,  than 
the  subject  of  this  memoir ;  but,  fortunately  for  himself,  he  followed  in  the 
train,  and  acted  by  the  adnoe  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who,  being  at  the  time 
at  his  seat  in  Lancaster,  and  taken  there  into  custody  by  a  king's  messenger, 
could  not  meet  his  Sootttdi  friends  at  Dumfries,  according  to  agreement,  till  the 
defeat  of  the  F^nch  fleet  rendered  any  further  appearance  at  that  time  unne- 
oemary*  in  consequence  of  which  he  himself,  as  well  as  his  friends,  escaped  any 
thing  like  serious  prosecution,  Mr  Lockhart  also  having  the  powerful  influence 
of  his  unde,  lord  Wharton,  exerted  in  his  favour,  remained  unmolested. 

The  next  hope  of  the  Jacobites  was  in  tiie  indinations  of  the  queen,  whidi, 
with  all  her  coldness,  they  naturally  expected,  and  indeed  had,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve their  own  account,  and  lay  much  weight  on  a  few  acddental  drcumstanoes, 
a  well-grounded  hope,  that  they  might  be  extended  to  her  brother  and  his 
family ;  and  that  they  might  more  effectually  influence  her  counsels,  it  was  re- 
solred,  that  no  influence  or  endeavour  should  be  spared  in  procuring  seats  in 
parliament  for  the  heads  of  the  party.  Mr  Lockhart  started  for  the  county 
of  Edinburgh,  and  had  sufildent  interest  to  secure  his  election,  though  he  was 
obnoxious  both  to  the  court  and  the  presbyterians,  to  whom  he  seems  to  hsTO 
been  always  inimicaL  llie  first  session  of  the  first  British  parliament,  did 
not  afl^ird  much  scope  for  that  species  of  ingenuity  for  which  Mr  Lockhart 
has  taken  so  much  credit  to  himself;  and  by  his  efforts,  joined  to  those  of  Mr 
Houston,  younger  of  Houston,  I^,  younger  of  Lag,  Dufl^  of  Drummure,  and 
Godirane  of  Kilmaronock,  all  unwarering  supporters  of  the  same  political  creed, 
little  or  nothing  was  eflected.  The  next  session  was  almost  wholly  occupied 
with  the  af&ir  of  SadiOTerel,  in  whose  behalf  the  Jacobites  were  joined  by  those 
supporters  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  who  either  conceived,  or  for  political  puiv 
poses  alleged,  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  while  the  af&irs  of  Scotland  were 
neglected  amidst  more  exdting  discussions.  A  field  was  soon,  however,  to  be 
opened,  in  which  they  doubted  not  shortly  to  reap  a  rich  harrest 

At  the  period  when  a.  waiting  woman  in  the  queen's  bed-chamber  was  sap- 
ping the  foundation  of  the  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  administration,  that 
ministry  requested  leave  to  dismiss  Mis  Masham,  threatening  her  with  an  ad- 
dress horn  the  two  houses  of  parliament ;  to  whidi  was  to  i>e  attached  an  invi- 
tation to  Prince  George,  of  Hanover.  '*  As  such  treatment  much  chagrined  the 
queen  against  her  ministry,^  says  Lockhart,  ''  she  was  very  desirous  to  secure 
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henelf  againit  such  attempt!,  and  did  avoirodly  tolicite  a  gmit  nwy  i 
of  both  houiM  of  parliament,  that  they  would  not  consent  to  a  motion  to  depriTo 
her  of  the  liberty  allow'd  to  the  meanest  housekeeper  in  her  dominions,  tis., 
that  of  choosing  her  own  domestic  servants." — *'  And  I  aooordingly,"  continues 
the  narrator,  in  a  Tery  remarkable  paauge  bearing  on  one  of  the  most  obscure 
points  in  British  history,  **  procured  an  address,  in  a  very  high  monarchical 
style,  from  the  barons  and  freeholders  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh;  and  having 
brought  it  up  with  roe  when  I  came  to  parliament,  I  was  introduced  by  the 
duke  of  HamUton  to  present  the  same ;  and  having  read  it  to  her  majesty,  she 
seemed  very  well  pleased,  gave  a  gracious  return  to  the  address,  and  then  told 
me,  tho*  I  had  almost  always  opposed  her  measures,  she  did  not  doubt  of  my 
affection  to  her  'person,  and  hoped  I  would  not  concur  in  the  design  against  Mrs 
Masbam,  or  for  bringing  over  the  prince  of  'Hanover.  At  first  I  was  somewhat 
surprised,  but  recovering  myself,  I  assured  her  I  should  never  be  accessary  to 
imposing  any  hardship  or  affiK>nt  upon  her ;  and  as  for  the  prince  of  Hanover, 
her  majesty  might  judge,  from  the  address  I  had  read,  that  I  should  not  be  ao> 
ceptable  to  my  constituents,  if  I  gave  my  consent  for  bringing  over  any  of  that 
family,  either  now  or  any  time  hereafter.  At  this  she  smiled,  and  I  withdrew ; 
and  then  she  said  to  the  duke,  she  believed  I  was  an  honest  man ;  and  the  duke 
replied,  he  could  assure  her  I  liked  her  lAajesty  and  all  hear  father's  baima.*'  ^ 
The  gradual  steps  towards  a  delicate  and  dangerous  subject,  so  naturally  laid 
down  in  this  valuable  passage — the  hope  expressed  by  the  queen  that  the  Jaco- 
bite partisan  was  averse  to  the  removal  of  the  favourite,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  prince — the  surprise  of  the  Jacobite,  and  his  ingenious  extension  of  the  re- 
quest— the  queen's  smile  and  remaik  on  his  honesty — and,  finally,  the  cauttooi 
but  bold  extension  (tf  the  insinuations  in  the  kindly  rejoinder  of  the  duke,  all 
speak  to  the  authenticity  of  the  scene,  and  the  accurate  observation  of  the  nar> 
rator.  That  he  may  be  depended  on,  there  is  little  doubt  The  cautious  Hal- 
lam  considers  that  the  Lockhart  Papers  sufildently  prove  that  the  author  '^  and 
his  friends  were  confident  of  the  queen's  inclinations  in  the  last  yean  of  her 
life,  though  not  of  her  resolution."  Nor  can  a  vanity  to  be  esteemed  the  depo> 
sitory  of  the  secrets  of  princes,  be  likely  to  operate  on  a  man  whose  wocks  are 
not  to  be  witnessed  by  his  own  age.  On  the  whole,  the  passage  may  be  said 
almost  to  prove  that  the  queen*s  *'  inclinations "  were  with  her  brother ;  but  a 
"  resolution  "  on  either  side,  she  appears  to  have  never  attained. 

The  circumstance  last  mentioned  was  soon  followed  by  the  renowned  downfrdl 
of  Anne's  whig  ministry.  Strong  but  ineflbctual  attempts  were  made  by  the  wings 
at  the  elections.  Lockhart  was  violently  opposed  in  Edinburghshire,  but  carried 
his  election  by  a  great  majority,  as  did  Sir  Hugh  Peterson  of  Bannodtbom  for 
the  shire  of  Stirling,  and  Sir  Alexander  Areskine,  lord  lyon  king  at  arms,  for  the 
shire  of  Fife,  both  Uiorougfa  paced  Jacobites  and  violent  episcopidians.  The  last 
of  these  gentlemen,  along  with  Mr  Carnegie  of  Boysack,  Mr  James  Murray,  se- 
cond son  to  the  viscount  Stormont,  afterwards  created  by  the  Pretender  lord 
Dunbar,  and  Sir  Alexander  Cuming  of  Cantar,  joined  Mr  Lockhart  in  a  dose 
confederacy,  agreeing  to  mutual  support,  in  cordially  prosecuting  the  great  ob- 
jects for  which  they  had  come  into  parliament,  vis.,  the  dissolving  of  the  treaty 
of  union,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  protestant  succession.  Keeping  their  agree- 
ment as  secret  as  was  compatible  with  its  efficacy,  and  prudently  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  the  English  tories,  they  soon  became  conspicuous,  and  were  re- 
garded by  both  sides  of  the  house  as  men  of  superior  consequence,  whose  feel- 
ings and  views  it  was  necessary  to  consult  in  all  measures  regarding  Scotland. 
The  first  fruit  of  this  confederacy  was  a  breach  of  the  union,  committed  by  the 
>  Loddiart  Pnpens  i.  S07 
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hooM  of  lovdt^  in  reTening  a  lanteiice  of  the  magittratei  of  Edinburgh  which 
■bat  up  t|ie  moefcing-houio  of  a  Mr  Greenihieldty  the  first  dergyman  who  intro- 
duced the  English  liturgy  into  the  serrioe  of  the  Sooti  Episcopal  church.  The 
full  harvest  was  the  act  of  toleration,  with  the  oath  of  abjuration  annexed,  to  be 
iinpoeed  upon  all  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  church ;  the  act  restoring  Iny 
patronage ;  and  the  act  for  the  obseiring  certain  holidays,  all  of  which  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr  Lockhart,  and  by  him  and  his  friends  forced  upon  the  ministry, 
contrary  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  people,  and  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  undermining  the  presbyterian  interest. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  forwarding  the  particular 
▼iewB  of  himself  and  his  friends,  in  regard  to  aiTairs  purely  Scottish,  Mr  Lock- 
hart  was  also  employed  upon  the  more  general  business,  or  what  may  be  called 
the  drudgery  of  the  house.  He  was  one,  and  the  only  Scotsman,  who  was  upon 
the  commission  of  the  house  for  examining  the  national  accounts,  with  the  yiew 
of  criminating  the  ex-whig  ministers;  and,  as  chairman  of  that  commission,  gave 
in  a  long  report,  intended  to  implicate  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  a  person 
whose  conduct  was  certainly  not  pure,  while  it  still  affords  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  that  of  his  accusers.  The  report,  howeyer,  when  it  came  to  be  examined, 
disooyered  only  the  headstrong  party  spirit  of  its  authors,  and  not  much  against 
the  accused,  but  the  usual  politiosl  corruption,  toa  characteristic  of  the  period. 

The  duties  of  a  commissioner  upon  the  national  accounts,  did  not,  however, 
by  any  means  absorb  the  whole  attention  of  the  indefatigable  Lockhart,  for  while 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  pretender,  he  also  proposed  a  bill  in 
parliament  to  bestow  upon  cumtes  the  bishops'  rents,  to  resume  all  grants  of 
church  property  that  had  been  made  to  the  universities,  which  he  declared  to 
be  public  nuisances,  mere  nests  of  rebellion,  which  could  not  be  soon  enough 
annihilated.  The  service  to  be  accomplished  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family  by 
these  measures,  is  not  very  clear,  and  we  are  prevented  from  knowing  the  eff*eot 
their  proposal  would  have  produced,  from  his  friends  declining  to  adopt  them. 
So  high,  indeed,  was  he  borne  by  his  zeal,  that  an  order  was  obtained  by  his 
friends  firom  St  Germains,  recommending  to  him  moderate  measures,  and  dis- 
suading him  fkwa  attempts  to  openly  force  the  English  ministry  upon  desperate 
projects,  as  they  were  themselves  well  enough  disposed,  and  were  the  best  judges 
of  the  means  whereby  their  good  intentions  would  be  carried  into  effect  This 
order  he  dared  not  disobey,  but  he  owns  it  was  much  against  his  inclination, 
and  takes  the  liberty  of  affirming  that  it  injured  the  pretender's  interest 

On  the  duke  of  Hamilton  being  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France, 
he  selected  the  subject  of  our  memoir  to  wait  privately  upon  him,  and  to  act 
according  to  his  orders  upon  an  affair  of  extraordinary  moment,  which  he  never 
explained,  but  which  Lodehart  understood  to  be  the  pretender's  restoration,  and 
he  was  just  leaving  Scotland  with  the  hope  of  being  called  to  accompany  the 
duke  upon  that  pleasing  duty,  when  he  heard  that  a  quarrel  betwixt  Hamilton 
and  lovd  Mohun  had  brought  both  these  distinguished  noblemen  to  an  untimely 
end.  This  circumstance  he  affirms  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  pre- 
tender, no  one  having  been  found  capable  of  conducting  so  delicate  a  business 
till  the  period  when  disputes  in  the  cabinet  and  the  death  of  the  queen  rendered 
the  case  hopeless.  But  these  circumstances  did  not  damp  his  ardour,  or  prevent 
him  from  impeding  the  government,  which  he  could  not  overturn.  According- 
ly, on  the  attempt  to  extend  the  malt  tax  to  Scotland,  in  the  year  1713,  he 
made  a  desperate  effort,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  the  earls  of  Mar,  Eglin- 
ton.  Hay,  &c,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  a  project  which  narrowly  failed 
of  success^  as  we  have  narrated  more  at  large  in  the  life  of  John,  duke  of 
Argyle.     The  attempt  to  assimilate  the  Scottish  to  the  English  militia  which  fol« 
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lowedy  he  letiated,  and,  in  hii  penonal  firiendfhip,  defended  the  heiediUry  title 
of  Uie  duke  of  Axgjle  to  the  lieutenancy  of  the  county  of  Ai)g7le.  Hia  friendi , 
who  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  euch  a  meaeure,  were  ditpleaaed,  but  hia 
design  waa  to  bring  over  the  duke  to  the  inteeaata  of  the  Pretender,  of  wfaidi  ho 
araa  always  suspicious  the  ministry  were  less  caieliil  than  of  their  own.  He» 
however,  Qontinued  to  sit  and  to  act  with  them,  under  the  strangest  assuranoea 
from  Bolingbroke,  that  every  thing  he  could  desire  would  be  done  for  the  Pre- 
tender so  soon  as  it  waa  poasible  to  do  it  with  aafety,  till  the  prorogation  before 
the  death  of  the  queen,  when  he  retired  to  hia  residence  in  the  country,  and 
though  the  aame  parliament  waa  aasembled  on  the  death  of  the  queen,  did  not 
attend  it,  having  lost  all  hope  of  the  Pretender*s  restoration  by  other  means 
than  arma. 

He  accordingly  began  privately  to  provide  horsea  and  anna  for  himself  and 
his  dependants,  though  from  his  late  conduct  he  waa  not  trusted  by  the  leadera 
of  the  party  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  expected.  Nothing,  indeed, 
but  mere  general  surmises  seem  to  have  reached  him  till  the  month  of  August, 
1715,  when  warrants  were  already  issued  out  against  all  who  were  suspMied 
as  favouring  the  designs  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  under  one  of  these  wanranU  he 
waa,  early  in  that  month,  apprehended  at  liis  house  of  Dryden,  and  committed 
prisoner  to  the  caatle  of  Edinburgh.  In  these  circumstances  he  immediately 
wrote  to  the  duke  of  Aigyle,  who,  in  return  for  his  services  in  regard  to  the 
militia  bill,  procured  his  enlatgement,  after  he  had  been  fifteen  days  a  priaoner, 
on  his  giving  bail  for  six  thousand  merks.  He  was  no  sooner  liberated  than  ho 
waited  upon  his  rebel  associates,  who  had  not  been  apprehended ;  but,  finding 
them  still  disinclined  to  the  communication,  he  retired  to  his  house  at  Camwath, 
where  he  aecretly  and  diligently  employed  his  peiaonal  influence  in  tlie  furtlier* 
anoe  of  the  cause,  though  still  unacknowledged  by  any  of  the  ostenstt>le  leaders 
of  the  insurrection,  and  waited  till  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender,  or  the  transit  of 
the  Forth  by  Mar,  should  give  the  signal  for  him  and  his  friends  to  appear  in 
arms.  In  the  mean  time,  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Argyle  informed  him  that 
his  practices  were  well  known  to  the  government,  and  requiring  him  forthivith 
to  repair  to  his  house  at  Dryden.  Every  thing,  arms,  horses,  Sec,  were  again 
disposed  of  in  the  best  manner  that  could  be  devised,  and  he  immediately  re- 
paired, to  Dryden,  where  he  negotiated  with  Kenmuie  and  the  southern  re- 
bels; his  troop  of  horse,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Philip  Lock- 
hart,  being  sent  to  join  them  at  Biggar,  he  himself  staying  behind  for  a 
few  days  to  arrange  some  minor  concerns.  To  ensure  his  safety  afler  conclud- 
ing his  transactions  with  the  rebels,  he  wrote  to  the  lord  justice  derk,  request- 
ing to  know  whether  he  should  remain  in  Edinburgh  or  go  home  to  Dryden, 
and  was  ordered  to  choose  the  latter  alternative.  Mackintosh,  however,  having 
that  night  crossed  the  Forth,  on  his  march  to  the  south,  a  party  of  soldiers  waa 
aent  out  to  Dryden,  who  apprehended  Lockhart,  and  carried  him  again  to  the 
castle ;  a  circumstance  which  saved  both  his  life  and  his  estate,  as  well  as  thoae 
of  many  others  who  were  prepared  to  set  out  with  him  on  an  expedition  that 
proved  desperate — his  whole  troop  being  taken  at  Preston,  along  with  the  rest 
of  their  companions,  and  his  brother  shot  aa  a  deserter  by  order  of  a  court- 
martial. 

Mr  Lockhart  suffered  a  long  confinement,  but  escaped,  through  the  steadiness 
of  hia  friends,  that  punishment  which  was  likely  to  have  followed  his  conduct, 
and  which  the  government,  oould  they  have  elicited  sufficient  eiidence,  would 
moat  willingly  have  inflicted ;  but  he  waa  by  no  means  cured  of  his  affection  for 
the  exiled  family,  and  before  two  years  had  elapsed,  he  was  employed  as  an 
agent  to  bring  up  six  thousand  bolls  of  oatmeal,  to  be  given  to  the  king  of 
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Sweden  w  the  biie  or  the  reward  for  hii  setting  the  Pretender  upon  the  Britiftb 
throne.  .Of  all  the  attempts  made  by  the  party  in  its  despair,  this  was  certainly 
the  most  singular ;  yet  he  seems  to  hare  embarked  in  it  with  that  ardour  which 
marked  his  character,  and  he  contrired  to  obtain,  from  the  earl  of  Eglinton, 
the  offer  of  three  thousand  guineas  towards  its  accomplishment.  It  was  soon, 
howerer,  found  to  be  a  preset  which  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  He  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  involved  in  the  aiTair  of  Glenshiel,  and  when  the  Spanish 
battalion  was  brought  to  Edinburgh,  he  supplied  the  commander,  Don  Nicolas, 
with  what  money  he  wanted  till  he  could  be  supplied  with  bills  from  tlie  Span- 
ish ambassador  in  Holland,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  *'  it  was  unkind 
in  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  straightened,  when  he  knew  the  king,  for  wlioso 
cause  he  suffered,  had  so  many  friends  in  town  that  would  cheerfully  assist 
him." 

In  1718,  the  Pretender  conunenoed  a  correspondence  with  Mr  Lockhnrf, 
which  continued  with  little  interruption  till  1737,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  government,  by  what  means  has  never  been  fully  explained,  though  most 
probably  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  Mr  Lockhart  had  got  into  with  tlie 
episcopal  college,  respecting  tlie  election  of  a  bishop  of  the  name  of  Gillon, 
whose  ordination  was  keenly  opposed  by  a  number  of  the  presbyters,  who  ob- 
jected to  the  nomination  that  had  been  made  of  him  by  the  Pretender,  as  unduly 
influenced  by  Lodchart,  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  had  been  the  only  channel 
throi^  which  they  communicated  with  their  exiled  prince.  Many  meetings 
were  held,  and  much  rancour  displayed  on  the  subject,  by  the  enraged  presbyters, 
who  threatened  the  consequences  of  the  rebellion,  in  which  most  of  the  parties 
were  implicated,  if  the  consecration  was  persisted  in.  The  bitterness  of  the 
disputants  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  secret :  the  whole  came  before  tlie 
public,  and  the  government  being  masters  of  the  channel  of  communication, 
the  earliest  packet  transmitted  to  Loddiart  was  waited  for,  and  sent  to  London. 
Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  seize  Strahan,  a  merchant  in  Leith,  to  whom 
the  packet  had  been  directed,  and,  under  a  strong  guard  of  dragootis,  to  send 
him  to  London.  Before  setting  out^  however,  he  was  well  instructed  how  to  con- 
duct himself,  supplied  with  money  by  Lockhart,  and  the  earls  of  Kincardine  and 
Dundonald,  with  the  assurance,  that  if  he  beliaved  with  firmness,  nothing  could 
be  brought  legally  home  to  him,  while  his  family,  in  the  mean  time,  should  be 
cavefiiUy  seen  to,  and  he  himself  would  gain  honour  by  the  incident  Warrants 
were  at  the  same  time  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Mr  Lockhart  and  Mr 
Coisar,  one  of  his  friends.  The  latter  was  apprehended  at  Glammis,  but  the 
former,  taking  the  alarm,  effected  his  escape  into  Durham,  where  he  remained 
in  the  house  of  a  friend  till  the  6th  of  April,  when  he  sailed  for  Dort,  where  he 
airived  in  safety.  He  immediately  wrote  to  the  Pretender,  through  lord  Inver- 
ness, stating  the  circumstances  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  that  he  was  wait- 
ing his  master^s  commands  before  finally  resolving  how  to  dispose  of  himself. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  met  lord  North  and  Grey  at  Brussels,  who  had  also  been 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  native  country  for  dabbling  in  the  afiairs  of 
the  Pretender,  and  was  thus  far  on  his  way  to  the  court  of  that  personage,  where 
be  hoped  to  be  trusted  with  the  management  of  his  al^irs,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  colonel  Hay  and  James  Murray,  (created  lords  Inverness  and  Dunbar,)  were 
generally  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  disorder,  pressing  at  the  same  time  that 
Mr  Lockhart  should  accompany  him,  and  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland , 
while  he  attended  to  those  of  England.  Lockhart,  however,  would  not  ap- 
proach the  court  of  the  Pretender  without  his  orders,  shrewdly  suspecting  that 
James  was  too  fond  of  the  lady  Inverness,  who  was  lord  Dunbar's  sister,  to  part 
permanently  with  either  of  the  three.  I'he  lord  North  and  Grey  proceeded  to 
lu.  3  o 
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his  deftioation,  bat  found,  instead  of  tho  premiersbip  which  he  expected,  ah 
appointment  prorided  for  him  in  the  army  of  Spain,  with  which  he  was  obliged 
to  be  content  Inremess  had  been  nominally  superseded  by  Sir  John  Graham, 
who  proposed  the  most  flattering  terms  to  Lioddiait;  but  the  former  was  still  first 
in  the  Pretender's  afl^otion,  and,  along  with  Dunbar,  held  the  entire  management 
of  his  counsels,  which  were,  and  had  long  been,  very  far  from  what  the  latter 
gentleman  wished.  By  their  adrice,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  own  feelings,  the 
Pretender  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Geoige  I.  than  he  left  Bologna  for 
Lorrain  in  the  greatest  haste,  intending  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  High- 
landers, and,  with  their  assistance,  conquer  and  secure  the  throne  of  the  three 
kingdoms;  a  similar  project  to  that  which  his  son  attempted  in  the  year  1745i. 
A  messenger  was  sent  to  consult  Lodchart,  who,  astonished  at  the  foUy  of  the 
proposal,  scoured  the  Pretender  that  it  would  proye  the  ruin  of  himself  and 
all  his  friends,  and  would  deprire  him  of  the  power  of  ever  again  renewing  the 
attempt;  More  wise  than  his  son  upon  a  like  occasion,  he  accepted  the  adyice, 
and  returned  to  Ayignon.  Lockhart  tendered  him,  afterwards,  some  long 
letters,  containing  yery  good  adyioes,  with  which  he  probably  had  little  hope 
that  he  would  comply,  and  learning,  in  the  month  of  April,  1738,  that  hia 
friends  the  duke  of  Argyle,  lord  Iky,  and  Duncan  Forbes,  then  lord  advocate 
for  Scotland,  had  procured  him  liberty  to  return  and  to  liye  at  home  unmolested, 
he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  nothing  being  required  of  him  but  his 
simple  promise  that  he  would  liye  in  peace.  He  was,  howeyer,  required  to  go 
by  the  way  of  London,  and  to  return  thanks  personally  to  George  11. ,  who  waa 
now  in  possession  of  the  throne.  **  This,*^  he  says,  **  did  not  go  well  down 
with  me,  and  was  what  I  would  most  gladly  have  ayoided ;  but  there  was  no 
eyiUng  of  it ;  and  as  others,  whose  sincere  attachment  to  the  king  was  never 
doubted,  had  often  preceded  me  on  such  like  occasions,  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  bowing  my  knee  to  Baal,  now  tliat  I  was  in  the  house  of  Rimmon.*'  Hay- 
ing performed  this  piece  of  unwilling  submission,  he  returned  to  his  fiunily  in 
1738,  evidently  in  despair  of  furthering  the  cause  in  which  he  had  so  long 
exerted  himself,  and  determined  to  resign  all  connexion  with  politics.  Of  hia 
after  history,  we  have  been  unable  to  learn  more  than  that  he  was  slain  in 
a  duel  some  time  in  the  year  1733,  having  entered  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  hia 

He  was  married  on  the  1 3th  of  April,  1697,  to  Euphemia  Montgomery, 
third  daughter  of  Alexander,  ninth  earl  of  Eglinton,  by  his  first  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  William,  lord  Cochrane,  son  of  the  earl  of  Dundonald.  He  had 
seven  sons  and  eight  daughters.  His  eldest  son  George,  possessing  somewhat 
of  the  prudent  foresight  of  his  father,  delivered  himself  up  in  the  year  1746,  to 
Sir  John  Cope,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Gladsrauir,  and  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  a  prisoner  at  large  in  England.  His  grandson  George,  continued 
with  Charles  till  after  the  fatal  battle  of  CuUoden,  after  which  he  escaped  to 
the  continent,  and  died  an  exile  at  Paris  some  few  months  before  his  father,  in 
the  year  1761. 

As  an  author,  Mr  Lockhart  is  entitled  to  very  considerable  praise.  His  Me- 
moirs concerning  the  Aflairs  of  Scotland,  and  his  commentaries,  though  neither 
so  clear  nor  so  impartial  as  could  be  wished,  are  yet  valuable  materials  for  his- 
tory, and  throw  very  considerable  light  both  upon  the  individual  characters  and 
transactions  of  those  times.  And  his  register  of  letters  is  still  more  interesting, 
as  giving  us  not  only  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  but  the  acts  themselves,  of 
the  Jacobites  of  the  period.  His  memoirs  were  surreptitiously  published  during 
his  lifetime,  by  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  lent  them,  and  a  key  to  the  namea 
(given  in  the  published  volume  in  initials)  was  aftenvards  circulated.     He  left 
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hit  papen  cwefuUy  e(Mioeal«d,  with  instructioDS  to  his  heir,  to  abstain  from  pub- 
lishing them  till  the  year  1750  ;  but  the  connexion  of  his  grandson  with  the 
rebellion  of  1745  xendering  their  appearance  eren  then  inexpedient,  they  lay 
unnotioed  until,  at  the  request  of  count  Lockhart,  they  were  edited  by  Mr  An> 
thony  Anfrere  in  1817. 

We  hare  only  to  add,  that  in  priyate  life  his  character  seems  to  baTe  been 
exceedingly  amiable,  and  he  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  respect  and  afllbo- 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  contrariety  of  their  political  principles,  of  the  best 
and  wisest  public  man  of  his  age,  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden. 

LOCKHART,  (Sia)  Wiluam,  of  Lee,  an  eminent  statesman  under  the  Fro> 
lectorate  of  Cromwell,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  James  Lockhart  of  Lee,  by  Mar^ 
tha,  daughter  of  Douglas  of  Mordingiton.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1681,  and 
xeceired  the  earlier  part  of  his  education  in  Scotland,  whence  be  proceeded  to 
some  one  of  the  usual  seminaries  in  Holland.  He  did  not  long  remain  in  that 
cxmntry,  but  afker  Tisiting  Scotland  for  a  short  period,  joined  the  French  army 
as  a  folunteer,  and  so  £ar  distinguished  himself  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
^een  mother,  who  procured  for  him  a  pair  of  colours.^  He  subsequently  acv 
oompanied  lord  William  Hamilton  to  Scotland,  and  accepted  the  appointment 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  that  nobleman^s  regiment 

In  the  course  of  his  military  duty  he  was  introduced  to  Charies  I.,  at  his  sur* 
render  to  the  Scottuh  army  before  Newark.  Ho  was  on  this  occasion  knighted, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  to  negotiate  for  the  safety  of  the  marquis  of  More- 
ton.  Having  joined  in  the  enterprise  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  called  the  £d- 
gagement,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  unfortunate  action  at  Pkeston,  and  after 
remaining  a  year  in  custody  at  Newcastle,  regained  his  liberty  at  the  serious 
cost  (at  that  period)  of  one  tiiousand  pounds.  Haring  attached  himself  to  the 
bouse  of  Hamilton,  he  necessarily  attnicted  the  jealous  notice  of  the  rind  nobk* 
man,  Argyle,  and  on  seyend  occasions  subsequent  to  the  arriTal  of  Charles  IL 
in  Sooiland,  suffered,  through  its  influence,  a  degree  of  contumely  from  the 
lung,  which  roused  his  haughty  spirit  to  exclaim,  that  **  No  king  upon  earth 
should  use  him  in  that  manner.'*  But  while  he  did  not  conceiTO  that  he  should 
sufl^r  the  insults  of  a  king  with  more  patience  than  those  of  any  other  man, 
his  priyate  feeling  towards  the  nominal  head  of  the  goremment  did  not  inteiu 
fere  with  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  his  senrices  to  the  cause  he  had  adopted 
as  the  best  He  remained  an  officer  in  Charleses  army,  and  his  regiment  was 
distinguished  for  its  serrices  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The  cause  of  monarchy 
being  now  suppressed  in  both  ends  of  the  island,  he  remained  for  two  years  in 
letireraent ;  but,  weary  of  keeping  in  dormancy  powers  which  he  Was  aware 
mid^  dbtinguish  him  in  the  serrice  of  the  state,  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
was  welcomed  by  the  Protector,  who  neyer  permitted  a  man  of  Lockhait*s 
powers  to  remain  unwillingly  idle.  From  which  side  the  advances  were  made 
appears  not  to  be  known ;  it  was  probably  from  that  of  Lockhart  This  step  is 
the  more  surprising  as  he  had  belonged  to  that  party  of  the  Scottish  presby- 
lerians  which  used  to  regard  monarchy  with  most  respect  On  the  18th  of 
May,  1653,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Scotland,  and  in  1654,  the  Protector  gave  him  one  of  his  nieces 
in  marriage,'  and  raised  him  to  the  possession  of  the  highest  political  influence 

*  Harding*!  Biographical  Mirror,  iii.  54. 

'  Harding  calls  the  niece  <  Robina  Sewiter.*  Noble  thinlcs  the  lady  whom  Lodchart 
Buurried  was  probably  a  daughter  of  Oeeborough,  because  secretary  Thurloe  writes  to  Lock- 
hart,  <•  H.  H.  (the  Protector)  doe  yery  much  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  lady  is  in  a  way  of 
roooyery,  and  so  doth  general  Desborougfa,  and  truly  no  more  than  youra^  &c"~~Hou9e  qf 
Cromwdl,  ii.  256. 
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in  the  land.  In  1654  and  1666,  be  represented  Ihe  ahire  of  Luunrk  in  Crov- 
well'a  parliaments.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  trustees  for  disposing  of 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  royalists,  and  a  member  of  the  Froteotor*8  privy 
council  for  Scotland* 

Or  the  1 4th  December,  1655,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  from  England  to 
Louis  XIV.  ;  a  duty  which,  at  that  dangerous  period,  when  the  British  gorern- 
ment  was  adcnowledged  abroad  only  from  its  strength,  was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  bring  out  the  peculiar  energies  of  his  mind.  He  did  not  proceed  on 
his  mission  until  April,  1656;^  a  circumstance  which  probably  accounts  for 
his  having  sat  for  Lanark  during  that  year.  The  character  both  of  the 
government  and  its  servant  quickly  secured  respect  **  He  was,^'  says  Ciaiendon, 
**  received  with  great  solemnity,  and  was  a  man  of^  great  address  in  treaty,  and 
had  a  marvellous  credit  and  power  with  the  cardinal  Mazarine.^  His  country- 
man Burnet,  who  probably  knew  him  better,  says,  *'  He  was  both  a  wise  and 
gallant  man,  calm  and  virtuous,  and  one  that  canried  the  generosities  of  friend- 
ship very  fat.  He  was  made  governor  of  Dunkirk,  and  ambassador,  at  the 
same  time.  But  he  told  me  that  when  he  was  sent  afterwards  ambassador  by 
king  Charles,  he  found  he  had  nothing  of  that  regard  that  was  paid  him  In 
Cromwell's  time.^'  ^  He  arrived  at  Dieppe  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  civic  honours  which  the  town  could  bestow.^  An  alliance 
with  France  in  opposition  to  Spain,  and  indeed  anything  resembling  amity 
towards  the  former  nation,  was  considered  an  anomaly  in  the  British  oonstitii> 
tion  resembling  an  infraction  of  the  Liws  of  nature,  and  the  measure,  al- 
though it  was  boldly  undertaken,  and  successfully  executed,  has  met  the  repro- 
bation of  historians,  whose  simple  statement  of  its  impolicy  and  folly  is  embraced 
in  the  terms,  "  An  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  France.'*  But  the 
union  was  an  act  of  almost  diplomatic  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  Protector, 
from  the  alliance  (as  it  was  termed)  of  Spain  with  the  exiled  Charles ;  and  with 
whatever  reluctance  the  French  may  have  at  first  looked  upon  the  novelty, 
Maaarlne  found  himself  assodated  with  a  government  whose  assistance  was  use- 
ful, and  whose  enmity  might  be  dangerous. 

From  the  influence  of  the  clergy  alone  was  any  opposition  to  be  dreaded. 
**  I  have  receaved,**  says  the  ambaauidor,  **  many  civill  messages  from  penons  of 
honour  and  good  interest ;  and  I  fynd  also,  that  my  being  here  is  much  dis- 
lyked  by  others,  especiallie  by  the  assembly  of  the  clergy.  And,'*  he  continues* 
in  the  manner  of  the  period,  **  I  shall  make  it  my  endeavour  to  wait  upon  God 
for  his  directione  and  protectione,  and  shall  verie  little  trouble  myself  with  their 
menaces.'*  But  Lodkhart  found  that  the  French  were  at  least  lukewarm  in  as- 
sisting the  vast  designs  of  Cromwell,  and  that  they  were  naturally  avene  to  be 
the  meie  auxiliaries  of  their  natural  enemies,  in  subjecting  those  neighbouring 
provinces  which  had  often  called  forth  the  full  power  of  their  armies. 

Lockhart,  accordingly,  takes  many  occasions  to  express  the  discontent  of  bis 

The  following  passage  from  the  same  source  is  perhaps  more  conclusive  :— 

COLOMXL  LOCKBART  TO  SbCKXTAILV  ThURLOX. 

**  When  I  had  the  honour  to  take  leave  of  )-ou,  I  had  your  permission  to  give  you  trouble  in 
any  busines  wherein  I  was  concerned;  therefore  being  engaged  by  artides  of  agreement 
wiih  general  Desbrowe  to  malce  a  purchase  in  England  'for  a  settlement  to  mv  wife  and  her 
children,  and  the  dale  being  elapseo,  by  which  time  I  was  bound  either  to  make  a  purchase, 
or  to  secure  so  much  money  by  way  or  mortgage  upon  land  in  England,  I  am  boiud  to  be- 
seech you  to  move  his  highness,  for  leave  to  me  for  a  month  to  come  to  London  for  settling 
that  alfair. "  &o.    Edinburgh,  December  25th,  l655.<-TAufim;*J  Siate  Papert,  iv.  342. 

■  Thurloe,iv.,647,728. 

*  History,  vil..  180. 

*  Burnui's  Own  Times,  i.  76. 

*  Tliarioe,  iv  ,  739. 
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enafgeftie  temper  at  die  interrupUoiis  thrown  in  his  way.  Alluding  to  the  car- 
dioal't  oonduct  about  the  dispute  which  then  dirided  France,  he  says — *'  So  soon 
as  I  have  the  opportunity  of  being  at  court,  I  shall  endeaTour  to  infonn  myself 
as  fully  as  shall  be  possible  for  me,  of  what  hath  passed  in  this  particular ;  and 
if  I  find  that  the  diflerences  betwixt  the  cardinsl  and  the  prince  are  in  any 
good  way  of  acoommodatione,  I  shall  then  persuade  myself,  that  the  cardimd 
(whaterer  pretences  he  hath  had  to  the  contrary,)  intends  a  peace  with  Spayne  in 
good  earnest,  and  hath  got  over  the  greatest  rub  that  was  in  his  way :  for  in 
his  diacourses  on  that  businesse,  I  found  that  the  restoration  of  the  prince  stuck 
fflora  with  him  than  either  the  re-delirery  of  towns,  or  the  learing  of  his  allye 
the  Portugal,  to  the  Spanyard's  mercy." '  And,  probably  under  the  irritation 
of  delay,  he  wrote  to  secretary  Thurloe  in  June,  saying,  **  I  beg  leaye  to  dis- 
charge my  conscience,  by  letting  you  know,  that  I  am  Yerie  much  convinced, 
that  his  highnesse  alfairs  here  doe  infinitelie  suffer  by  mismanagement  They 
doe  requyre  the  addresse  of  a  hande  muche  more  happie  than  myne ;  and  there- 
fore shall  humbly  beg,  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  lett  his  highnesse  knowe  how 
much  it  concerns  his  interest  heare  that  some  other  person  be  employed,  whose 
parts  and  experience  may  be  more  suitable  to  this  trust  than  myne  are."  ^  But 
LfOckhart  did  not  either  give  up  his  commission  in  discontent,  or  submit  to  be 
dallied  with.  Towards  the  termination  of  the  year,  he  says  in  his  despatches, 
'*  The  audience  my  last  told  you  I  demanded  and  was  promised,  hath  been 
defered  till  this  evening,  notwithstanding  my  endeavours  to  the  contrary  :  and 
though  it  lasted  from  six  o'clock  at  night  till  ten,  yet  I  cannot  say  I  had  much 
satisfaction  in  it,  for  Mens.  De  Lion  was  with  his  eminence  all  the  tyme,  and  by 
his  presence  necessitated  my  sylence  in  some  particulars,  that,  if  I  had  had  the 
honour  to  entertain  the  cardinal  by  himself  I  durst  have  ventured  upon.  How- 
soever, finding  several  particulars  formerly  agreed  upon,  questioned,  and  others 
absolutely  denyed,  I  was  guilUe  of  the  rttdenesse  to  tell  his  eminence  that  I  did 
not  understand  such  proceedure  in  businesse,  and  was  astonished  to  meet  so  uiw 
expected  dumges."'  From  ramonstrances  the  ambassador  proceeded  to 
threats.  It  was  the  determination  of  the  English  that  Mardyke  and  Dunkirk 
should  be  taken  and  left  in  their  hands ;  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1657,  **  Lockhart,'*  says  Clarendon,  **  made  such  lively  instances  with  the  car- 
dinal, and  complaints  of  their  breach  of  faith,  and  some  menaces  that  his  mas* 
ter  knew  where  to  find  a  more  punctual  friend,  that  as  soon  as  they  had  taken 
Montmedy  and  St  Venant,  the  army  marched  into  Flanders :  and  though  the 
season  of  the  year  was  too  far  spent  to  engage  in  a  siege  before  Dunkirk,  they 
sat  down  before  Mardyke,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  work ;.  which  being  reduced  would  facilitate  the  Qther  very  much ;  and  that 
fort  they  took,  and  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  Reynolds,  with  an  obligation 
*  that  they  would  besiege  Dunkirk  the  next  year,  and  make  it  their  first  at* 
tempt'"*' 

liockhart's  contest  for  the  interests  of  Britain  did  not  terminate  after  the 
capture  of  Mardyke :  he  accused  the  French  of  purposely  leaving  the  town  un- 
defended, that  the  British  might  be  compelled  to  raze  the  fortifications,  and 
gain  no  advantage  from  their  captures,  while  they  weakened  the  enemies  of 
France.  He  urged  Turenne  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  siege  of  Dunkirk, 
then  but  ill  defended,  ofiering  for  the  service  5000  veterans  and  2000  recruits ; 
but  he  had  to  wait  until  June,  1658,  ere  the  design  was  put  in  practice.  At 
this  celebrated  siege  Lockhart  commanded  the  British  foot,  with  which  he 
charged  and  routed  those  of  Spain.     ''  As  to  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,*'  says  lord 

»  Thurloe,  v.  441.  «  Thurloe,  v.  120.  »  Thurloe,  v.  674, 

>•  History,  vii.  812. 
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Fouoonbeii^y  **  by  the  little  diaooune  I  have  had  wth  the  ihike  de  Grafvy, 
chevalier  GnunBont,  mad  otheie,  I  find  they  infinitely  citoeine  my  letd  Lodb- 
hart  for  hii  courage,  care,  and  enduring  the  fiitigue  beyond  all  men  they  ever 
law.  These  were  their  own  wordu^  "  When  the  fortification!  had  yielded  to 
hia  efforts,  and  thoie  of  hit  illustrious  coadjutor  Turenne,  he  found  himself 
still  perplexed  by  the  interruptions  of  the  French  :  that  the  possession  of  so  im- 
portant and  loDg-hoped4or  an  acquisition  should  be  left  to  foreignem,  waa 
humiliating ;  and  whaterer  respect  they  paid  to  Cromwell's  government,  these 
might  at  least  indulge  the  privilege  of  preventing  their  aisisftince  from  being  so 
ample  as  it  appeared.  Almost  unassisted,  Lockhait  was  compelled  with  hia 
small  army  immediately  to  put  the  place  in  a  posture  of  de&noe,  and  complainiiig 
that  he  was  "  forced  to  buy  the  very  pallisades  of  the  Fort^Boyail ;  •  otherwayea 
the  French,  notwithstanding  any  older  the  king  and  cardinall  can  give,  woold 
pull  them  out ;  and  not  only  burn  them,  but  pull  down  the  earthem  woiks  ia 
taking  them  out"^' 

After  the  siege  Lockhart  was  visited  by  commissary  Mandomi,  a  person  who, 
under  pretence  of  paying  some  debts  which  the  Spanish  army  had  incomd 
during  the  siege,  acted  as  an  emissary  firom  the  marquis  of  Garacine,  privately 
to  discover  the  extent  to  which  Lockhart  might  countenance  an  immediate  treaty 
as  the  avenue  to  a  peace;  but  the  conquering  general  returned  polite  and 
haughty  answers  to  the  hints  laid  before  him.  He  was  appointed  governor  of 
Dunkirk,  an  office  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  distinguish  hianelf  for  his  res»> 
lution  and  consistency ;  and  he  was  employed  as  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees.  After  the  accession  cf  Richard  Cromwell,  and  even  during 
tlie  uncertainty  of  the  continuance  of  a  protedoral  government  in  England,  Sir 
William  Lockhart  so  lar  supported  in  his  own  person  the  influence  of  the  com- 
monwealth, that  the  interference  of  the  exiled  prince  was  disregarded  by  both 
the  foreign  powers.  After  the  peace,  he  visited  England,  and  met  with  Monk, 
whom  he  found  still  apparently  intent  on  the  continuation  of  the  protectonUeu 
Being  thus  lulled  into  security,  he  returned  to  his  foreign  station,  whldi  he 
hardly  reached  when  he  heard  rumours  of  the  approaching  restoration  of 
monarchy.  When  Monk  first  hinted  that  his  exertions  would  be  at  the  service 
of  the  king,  and  adrised  him  speedily  to  quit  Spain,  lest  his  person  might  be 
seiaed  as  a  hostage  for  the  restoration  of  Dunkirk,  Charles  fled  to  Breda ;  and 
Lockhart  might  at  once  have  obtained  pardon  for  all  offences,  and  the  prospect 
of  high  promotion  under  the  new  order  of  things,  if  he  would  have  acceded  to 
a  request  (made  with  many  flattering  promises)  to  throw  open  to  him  the  gatea 
of  Dunkirk.  But  the  man  who  had  said  he  would  not  be  insulted  even  by  a 
king,  ihiswered  that  /*  he  .was  trusted  by  the  commonwealth,  and  could  not  be- 
tray it."  ^ — ''  This  scruple,"  says  Hume,  **  though  in  the  present  emergence 
it  approaches  towards  superstition,  it  is  difficult  for  us  entii^y  to  condemn  ;** 
but  the  elegant  historian  made  the  observation  on  the  presumption  that  Lock- 
hart "  was  nowise  averse  to  the  king's  service." — "  Whether  this  refusal,"  say* 
Clarendon,  ^  proceeded  from  the  punctuality  of  his  nature  (for  he  was  a  asan  ef 
parts  and  of  honour),  or  from  his  jealousy  for  the  garrison,  that  they  would  not 
be  disposed  by  him,  (for  though  he  was  exceedingly  beloved  and  obeyed  by 
them,  yet  they  were  all  Englishmen,  and  he  had  none  oi  his  own  nation,  which 
was  the  Scottish,  but  in  his  own  family ;)  certain  it  is,  that,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  refiised  to  treat  with  the  king,  he  refused  to  accept  the  great  offers  made 
to  him  by  the  cardinal,  who  had  a  high  esteem  of  him,  and  offered  to  make 
him  marshal  of  France,  with  great  appointments  of  pensions  and  other  emolu- 

»  Thurloe^  vii.  151  ••  Tliurloe,  173.  "  Burnet,  i.  8G. 
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umntM,  if  be  would  delirer  Dunkiik  and  Mardyke  into  the  hands  of  France ;  all 
which  overturet  he  rejeded :  so  that  his  majesty  had  no  place  to  resort  to  pre- 
feiabie  to  Breda.''  ^  After  the  termination  of  the  period  of  excitement  and 
ener^  in  which  he  bore  so  actiTO  a  part,  little  of  interest  remains  to  be  told 
connected  with  the  events  of  Lockhart's  life.  He  was  of  course  depriYed  of  the 
goremment  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  bestowed  on  Sir  Edward  Harley.  Through 
the  interoesiion  of  MiddletoUy  he  was  suiTered  to  return  to  Britain,  and  was  in- 
troduoed  to  Charles ;  he  then  retired  to  Scotland,  where  he  buried  himself  in 
retirement,  and  amused  himself  with  teachii^  his  fellow  countrymen  the  £ng. 
lish  methods  of  agriculture ;  but,  driven  away  by  the  preyailing  anarchy,  he 
preferred  a  residence  with  the  relations  of  his  wife  in  Huntingdonshire.  In 
1665,  when  a  renewed  struggle  of  the  commonwealth's  men  was  expected  in 
Scotland,  the  busy  spirits,  who  had  dreamed  of,  rather  than  concocted  the  en- 
terprise, looked  to  the  earl  of  Cassillis  and  Lockhart  as  the  individuals  who 
would  probably  become  their  leaders ;  but,  neither  countenancing  the  advances 
which  were  cautiously  made,  the  project  fell  for  a  period.  In  1671,  he  was 
brought  to  court  by  Lauderdale,  and  he  showed  no  disinclination  to  be  em- 
ployed,''*  not  so  much,**  says  Burnet,  **  out  of  ambition  to  rise,  as  from  a  de- 
sire to  be  safe,  and  to  be  no  longer  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  the  court"  But 
Charles  seems  to  have  considered  him  as  one  of  his  **  natural ''  enemies,  ''  for 
when  a  foreign  minister,''  continues  Burnet,  'Sasked  the  king  leave  to  treat 
with  him  in  bis  master's  name,  the  king  consented,  but  with  this  severe  refleo* 
tion,  that  he  believed  he  would  be  true  to  any  body  but  himself." — **  He  was 
sent,"  continues  the  same  authority,  **  to  the  courts  of  Brandenburg  and 
Lunenburg,  either  to  draw  them  into  the  alliance,  or,  if  that  could  not  be 
done,  at  least  to  secure  them  from  all  apprehensions.  But  in  this  he  had  no 
soooess.  And  indeed  when  he  saw  into  what  a  negotiation  he  was  engaged,  he 
became  rery  uneasy.  For  though  the  blackest  part  of  the  secret  was  not 
trusted  to  him,  as  appeared  to  roe  by  the  instruciions  which  I  read  after  his 
death,  yet  he  saw  whither  things  were  going ;  and  that  affected  him  so  deeply, 
that  it  was  belioTed  to  hare  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  languishing  he  soon 
fell  into,  which  ended  in  his  death  two  years  after.  This  OTont  took  place  on 
the  30th  March,  1675,  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  frther.  Noble  has  told  us 
that  his  death  was  attributed  to  the  alternate  causes  of  **  a  poisoned  glove,"  and 
disgust  at  the  machinations  betwixt  Charles  and  Louis,  of  which  he  had  been 
flte  unconscious  instrument.  **  I  have  ever  looked  on  him,"  says  Burnet,  "  as 
flte  greatest  man  that  Ms  country  produced  in  this  age,  next  to  Sir  Robert 
Murray." 

LOGAN,  GaoBOB,  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  controversial  opponent  of  Ruddi- 
nan,  was  bom  in  the  year  1678,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
George  Logan,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Logan  of  Logan,  in  Ayrshire,  who 
married  Miss  Cunningham,  a  daughter  of  the  clergyman  of  Old  Cumnock,  and 
sister  to  Mr  Alexander  Cunningham,  professor  of  dril  law  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century.'*  George  Logan  was 
educated  at  the  uniyersity  of  Glasgow,  of  which  he  entered  the  Greek  clau  in 
1693,  and  becuue  a  master  of  arts  in  1696.  Being  destined  for  the  church, 
he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  about  the  year 
1702,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1707,  he  was  ordained  a  minister  by  the  same 
presbytery,  in  pursuance  of 'a  popular  call  to  the  parish  of  Lauder,  the  ministry 
of  which  he  obtained  in  preference  to  two  other  candidates,  Mr  Stephen  Oliver 
and  Mr  George  Hall.     He  remained  at  Lauder  until  the  S2nd  January,  1719. 

**  Clarendon  ut  sup.  >*  Clmlmen*  Life  of  Ruddiman,  190. 
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when,  in  conieqiience  of  another  call,  which  was  ananimoui  on  the  part  of  the 
parbhionersy  he  was  appointed  to  tlie  niinittry  of  Sprouston,  in  the  presbytery 
of  Keleo.  A  second  time  iDducemen^  were  held  forth,  which  prompted  him  to 
change  his  sphere  of  duty,  and  on  the  SSnd  January,  1732,  he  was  inducted  as 
minister  of  Dunbar.  Here  he  married  his  first  wife,  the  sister  of  Sir  Alexander 
Home  of  Eocles  in  the  Merse,  a  lady  who  left  him  a  son  and  daughter,  both  of 
whom  surrived  him.  His  ministry  appears  to  hare  secured  much  popularity,  for  ad- 
vancement was  again  held  fortli  to  him;  and  on  the  14th  December,  1733,  he  was 
admitted  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  He  whose  fame  and  fortune  liad 
been  so  much  advanced  by  the  popular  voice,  now  published  a  treatise  *'  On  the 
Right  of  Electing  Ministers,'*  and  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  that  the  liberal 
opinions  thus  commenced  and  continued  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  were  at 
least  fostered  by  the  influence  which  the  exercise  of  a  popular  right  had  produo* 
ed  on  his  own  fortune.  It  is  probable  tluit  this  tract  was  published  just  before 
his  appointment  to  the  charge  in  Edinburgh,  being  dated  in  the  same  year. 
When  the  act  for  bringing  to  punishment  those  connected  with  the  Porteoua 
mob,  in  1736,  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches,  on  the  last  Sunday 
<tf  every  month  during  a  year,  "  all  the  ministers,**  says  Mr  Chalmers,  rather 
enigmatically,  **  did  not  think  with  Logan  that  the  will  of  the  legislature  ought, 
on  this  occasion,  to  be  obeyed.  And  he  ivas  carried,  by  the  activity  of  his  teni»- 
per,  into  a  contest,  in  1737,  with  the  late  Dr  Alexander  Webster,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  propriety  of  refusing  obedience  to  an  act  of 
parliament,  in  a  point  wherein  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  either  conscience 
or  religion  could  be  concerned."  On  the  8th  of  May,  1740,  Logan  was  ap- 
pointed moderator  of  the  general  assembly.  During  the  occupation  of  Edin- 
burgh by  the  Highlanders,  in  1745,  Logan,  in  common  with  roost  of  the 
other  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  thought  it  prudent  to  secure  his  personal  safety 
by  quitting  the  town.  His  house,  being  near  the  weigh-house,  where  the  High*" 
landers  had  a  guard  to  prevent  communication  between  the  city  and  castle,  waa 
occupied  by  them  as  a  guard-house.  After  their  retirement,,  he  inserted  in  the 
newspapers  an  advertisement  for  the  recovery  of  some  articles  abstracted  by  his 
late  guests,  a  document  containing  more  satire  upon  tlie  tory  party  than  his  po* 
litical  pamphlets.  His  controversy  with  Ruddiman  originated  in  the  edition  of 
Buchanan's  works,  edited  by  that  eminent  scholar  in  1715.  He  had  become  a 
member  of  a  society  of  critics,  whose  ostensible  purpose  was  to  rescue  the  me- 
mory of  Buchanan  from  the  prejudicial  opinions  of  his  editor,  but  whose  labours, 
though  they  appear  to  have  readied  a  considerable  extent  of  matter,  were  never 
published,  lu  1746,  Logan  published  **  A  Treatise  on  Government :  showing 
that  the  right  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  was  not  strictly  and  abso- 
lutely hereditary;*'  and,  in  1747,  he  subjoined  **  A  Second  Treatise  on  Govern, 
ment,  showing  that  the  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  not  hereditary  in  the 
sense  of  Jacobites."  The  first  answer  he  received  was  in  an  anonymous  letter, 
written  in  a  spirit  of  airy  ridicule,  and  in  July,  1 747,  appeared  the  graver  discus- 
sion of  the  grounds  of  his  opinions  by  Ruddiman.  Logan,  in  company  with  many 
men  who  have  supported  liberal  and  enlightened  political  sentiments,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  more  anxious  to  establish  them  on  historical  precedent,  than 
on  their  native  merits,  and  the  history  of  Scotland  was  peculiarly  barren  in  as- 
certained facts  for  such  a  purpose.  His  principles  appear  to  have  been  some- 
what akin  to  those  of  Grotius,  which  admitted  nothing  iu  hereditary  right  but 
a  continuation  to  the  descendants  of  the  permission  given  to  their  ancestor  to 
govern.  To  show  that  the  crown  of  Scotland  did  not  descend  through  the 
Stewarts  in  a  pure  legitimate  stream,  he  discussed  the  well-known  subject  of  the 
legitimacy  of  Robert  111.,  and  the  question,  certainly  at  one  time  debateabie^ 
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Whether  the  Pretender  was  or  was  not  the  son  of  James  II.  The  former  of 
these  points  has  now  heen  pretty  satisfactorily  established  by  the  labours  of 
Innesy  Hay,  Stewart,  and  Ruddiman,  and  the  hitter  ii  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt  But  Logan  is  accused  of  having  gone  to  other  and  more  frail  sources ; 
a  fabulous  list  of  kings  had  been  added  to  the  number  of  the  tenants  of  the 
Scottish  throne,  by  Boece  and  the  other  early  ohroniclen.  Buchanan,  if  he  did 
not  know  the  list  to  be  fabricated,  knew  the  circumstances  of  the  lives  of  these 
persona  to  rest  on  so  unstable  a  foundation,  that  he  found  himself  enabled  to 
twist  their  characters  to  his  theories.  On  the  events  connected  with  the  reigns  of 
these  persons,  Logan  likewise  comments ;  but  after  having  dime  so,  turning  to 
the  writings  of  Innes  and  Stillingileet,  he  remarked — **  But  I  shall  be  so  good 
as  to  yield  it  to  Lloyd,  Stillingfleet,  and  Innes :  but  then  let  our  Scottish  Jaco- 
bites and  the  young  chevalier  give  over  their  boasting  of  hereditary  succession 
by  a  longer  race  of  kings  in  Scotland  than  in  any  kingdom  in  the  known 
world.***  Ruddiman  employed  his  usual  labour  in  dearing  the  questions  about 
Robert  III.  and  the  birth  of  the  Pretender  ;  but  in  another  point — the  wish  to 
prove  that  Robert  the  Bruce  was  a  nearer  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown  by  feudal 
unges  than  John  Baliol — ^he  failed.  Chalmers,  who  can  see  neither  talent  nor 
honesty  in  Logan,  and  no  defect  in  Ruddiman,  observes,  that  **  it  required  not, 
indeed,  the  vigour  of  Ruddiman  to  overthrow  the  weakness  of  Logan,  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  government  which  he  affected,  either  on  the  wild  fables 
of  Boece,  or  on  the  more  despicable  fidlades  of  Buchanan  ;**  but  the  fables, 
which  were  satirically  noticed  by.  Logan,  were  subjects  of  serious  consideration 
to  the  grave  critic;  Ruddiman  brings  against  his  opponent  the  charge,  fre- 
quently made  on  such  occasions,  of  **  despising  dominions,  speaking  evil  of 
dignities,  and  throwing  out  railing  accusations  against  kings,  though  the  arch- 
angel Michael  dunt  not  bring  one  against  the  devil  himself,  whom  our  author, 
I  hope,  will  allow  to  be  worse  than  the  wont  of  our  kings.***  litis  was,  at 
least,  in  some  degree,  complimentary  to  Logan,  and  the  critic,  proceeding, 
tries  to  preserve,  for  the  ancestors  of  Charles  II.,  both  their  length  of  line  and 
their  virtues,  and  is  anxious  to  show  that,  at  least,  such  as  cannot  be  easily  saved 
from  the  censures  of  Budianan  and  Logan,  were  not  lineal  ancestors  of  the 
great  Charles  IL  In  point  of  philosophy,  Ruddiman'S  work  cannot  well  be 
compared  with  the  several  pamphlets  of  Logan,  although  even  the  arguments  of 
the  latter  against  divine  right,  would  now  be  considered  too  serious  and  uncalled 
for,  by  any  power  of  defence.  The  different  pamphlets  mil  be  found  accurate- 
ly enumerated  in  '*  Chalmera's  Life  of  Ruddiman."  Logan  was  the  more  restlees 
and  determined  of  the  two,  and  continued  his  attacks  until  1749,  when  both 
had  reached  a  period  of  life  fitted  for  more  peaceful  pursuits.  Logan  died  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  13th  of  October,  1755,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age. 

IX>6AN,  John,  a  poet  and  sermon-writer  of  no  mean  eminence,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1648,  at  Soutra,  in  the  parish  of  Fala,  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian, 
being  the  son  of  George  Logan,  a  small  femier  at  that  place,  of  the  dissenting 
persuasion.  He  received  the  elements  of  learning  at  the  school  of  Gosford,  in 
£ast-Lothian,  to  which  parish  his  father  removed  during  his  childhood.  Bein^ 
the  younger  of  two  sons,  he  was  early  destined  to  the  clerical  profeision,  accord- 
ing to  a  custom  not  yet  abrogated  in  families  of  tlie  humbler  rank  in  Scotland. 
At  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  unfortunate 
Michael  Bruce,  and  also  with  Dr  Robertson,  afterwards  minister  of  Dalmeny, 
and  known  as  author  of  a  Life  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  In  the  society  of  tlie 
former  individual,  he  cultivated  poetical  reading  and  composition,  being  fondest, 

*  Vim  Trw»tisf,60.  '  RuddimKn*H  Aiiswtr,  27. 
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as  might  be  nippoied  from  the  duuncter  of  hit  own  eflbrti,  of  the  writings  of 
Spencer^  CoUins,  AkensidOy  and  Gray,  the  three  kst  of  whom  bear  so  honoura- 
ble a  distinction  from  the  cold  and  epigrammatic  manner  of  their  contemporaries. 
During  one  of  the  reoesMs  of  the  ooUegey  while  residing  in  |Jie  country,  he  be- 
came known  to  Patrick  lord  Eiibank,  who,  with  his  usual  enthusiasm  in  farour 
of  genius  of  every  kind,  warmly  patronised  him. 

On  completing  his  education,  Logan  was  received  as  tutor  into  the  house  of 
Mr  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  and  thus  became  the  preceptor  of  the  present  yenei^ 
able  author  of  the  Code  of  Agriculture.  He  did  not  long  retain  this  situation,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  Robertson.  In  1770^  he  superintended 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  poems  of  Bruce,  who  had  died  three 
years  before.  The  volume  professedly  contained  a  few  supplementary  pieces  by 
other  writers,  and  of  these  Logan  waa  himself  the  principal  author.  The  best 
of  his  contributions  was  the  Ode  to  the  Cudkoo,  which,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
rious  fruit  of  a  want  of  connexion  between  the  various  parts  of  various  stanaas, 
is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  poems  in  the  language. 

In  1773,  Logan  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
thus  joining  the  ranks  of  the  established,  instead  of  the  dissenting  church.  He 
soon  became  known  as  an  eloquent  and  afibcting  preacher,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  called  by  the  kirk-session  and  incorporations  of  South  Leith,  to  be 
their  minister ;  a  situation  always  considered  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  in 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  another  man  of 
genius,  Dr  Henry  Hunter,  whose  life  has  been  given  in  the  present  woric  Here 
he  continued  to  cultivate  literature  with  devoted  ardour,  though  it  was  not  till 
1781,  that  be  thought  proper  to  publish  any  poetry  under  his  own  name^  Among 
the  studies  of  Dr  Logan,  history  was  one  of  those  in  which  he  most  delighted. 
In  the  .winter  of  1779,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
History,  in  St  Afary's  diapel,  Edinburgh,  under  the  countenance  and  appro- 
bation of  Drs  RoberiM>n,  Blair,  Ferguson,  and  other  eminent  persons  connected 
with  the  university.  So  successful  was  he  in  these  exhibitions,  tliat,  on  the 
chair  of  universal  history  becoming  vacant  in  1780,  he  would  unquestionably 
have  obteined  it,  if  he  had  possessed  the  incidental  qualification  of  being  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  bar.  In  the  succeeding  year,  he  published  an  analysis 
of  his  lectures,  so  &r  as  they  related  to  ancient  history,  under  the  title  of ''  £le- 
menU  of  the  Philosophy  of  History,''  which  was  followed  by  one  of  the  lectures 
''On  the  Manners  and  Government  of  Asia.*'  His  poems,  published  in  1781, 
attracted  so  much  attention,  that  a  second  edition  was  called  for  next  year.  In 
this  collection,  he  reprinted  several  of  the  pieces  which  he  had  formerly  given 
to  the  world,  along  with  those  of  Michael  Bruce.  A  painful  charge  rests  against 
his  memory,  regarding  the  real  authorship  of  some  of  those  pieces,  and  also  re- 
specting the  use  he  made  of  a  copious  manuscript  of  Bruce's  poetry,  intrusted  to 
him  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume.  Into  this  controversy,  which  is 
fully  stated  in  Anderson's  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  we  deem  it  unnecessary, 
in  Uie -.present  state  of  the  literary  reputation  of  both  men,  to  enter ;  but  we  can 
state,  as  a. fact  not  formerly  known  to  the  biographers  of  L<^;an,  that  he  assert- 
ed hii  innocence  in  a  very  decided  manner,  aifter  his  removal  to  London,  by 
ordering  an  Edinburgh  agent  to  take  out  an  interdict  against  an  edition  of 
Bruce^s  poems,  in  which  several  of  his  own  pieces  had  been  appropriated,  under 
the  supposition  of  their  belonging  to  tluit  poet 

Undeterred  by  the  fate  of  Home,  Logan  produced  a  tragedy  in  1783.  It 
was  enUded  **  Kunnimede,"  and  aimed  at  combining  the  history  of  Magna 
Gharta  with  a  love-story  said  to  be  expressly  borrowed  from  the  Tmtcrede  of 
Voltairei     Runnimede  was  rehearsed  by  Mr  Harris  at  Covent  Garden  theatre^ 
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but  prevented  from  being  acted  by  an  order  from  the  diamberlaiBy  wbo,  in  the 
recent  feeling  of  the  American  war  of  independenoeytook  alarm  at  leveral  of 
the  breathings  in  faTour  of  liberty.  Logan  then  printed  it,  and  had  it  acted  in 
the  Edinburgh  theatre ;  but  in  neither  form  did  it  meet  with  decided  fuooeti. 
Xhia»  with  other  diaappointmenti,  preyed  upon  the  apiriti  of  the  poet,  and  he 
now  betook  himself  to  the  most  Tulgar  and  fatal  mei&ns  of  nentraliaing  grieC  It 
Is  to  be  always  kept  in  mind,  that  his  father  had  died  in  a  state  of  inianity,  the 
consequence  of  deprewod  spirits.  Hence  it  is  to  be  presumed^  that  the  aben»- 
tions  of  the  unhappy  poet  bad  some  palliative  in  constitutional  tendencies.  FVom 
whatever  source  they  arose,  it  was  soon  found  neceisary  that  he  should  resign  the 
charge  of  the  populous  parish  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.^  An  agre^ 
ment  to  this  purpose  was  completed  between  him  and  the  kirk-aeision,  in  1786, 
and  he  retired  with  a  certain  modicum  of  the  flipend,  while  Mr  Dickson  was 
appointed  his  assistant  and  successor. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year^  Logan  had  proceeded  to  London,  ap- 
parently with  the  design  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  literature.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  management  of  the  English  Beview,  and  compiled  a  view  of 
ancient  history ,  which  passed  under  the  name  of  Dr  Rutherford.  In  1788,  he 
published  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  ^  A  review  of  the  principal  charges 
against  Mr  Hastings ;"  which,  being  construed  into  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  house  of  commons,  caused  a  prosecution  of  the  publisher,  Stodcdale,  who^ 
however,  was  acquitted.  This  was  the  last  production  he  gave  to  the  world. 
After  a  lingering  indisposition,  be  died  in  London,  December  38,  1788,  about 
forty  years  of  age. 

Dr  Logan  destined  legacies  to  the  amount  of  £600  to  certain  of  his  firiends 
and  relations,  to  be  realized  out  of  his  books  and  manuscripts.  The  latter  con- 
sisted of  sermons,  miscellaneous  prose  pieces,  lectures,  and  a  few  small  lyrical 
poems.  In  1790,  the  first  volume  of  the  sermons  was  published,  under  the 
supeciniendence  of  JOrs  Robertson,  Hardy,  and  Blair.  The  second  volume  ap- 
peared in  the  following  year ;  and,  before  the  end  of  1793,  both  volumes  haid 
undergone  a  second  impression.  None  of  his  other  posthumous  works  have  been 
published. 

Except  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  rendered  iiTitable  and  sottish  by 
the  reeidts  of  his  constitutional  temperament,  Dr  Itoffok  is  allowed  to  have  been 
a  man  o£  the  most  amiable  character,  full  of  refined  sensibility,  and  free  from 
all  mean  vices.  Of  his  poetry,  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted  in  the 
mass,  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  it  advances  before  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  having  more  of  the  free  natural  graces  which  characterize  modem 
verse,  than  the  productions  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  also  character- 
ized in  many  instances  by  singularly  happy,  expressions,  as  it  is  in  general  by 
extreme  sweetness  of  versification.  His  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  and  his  hymns,  are 
the  pieces  which  may  be  expected  to  last  longest  A  selection  from  the  latter, 
omitting  portions  of  some  of  those  chosen,  has  been  embodied  in  the  volume  of 
paraphrases,  sanctioned  by  the  church  of  Scotland  as  an  addition  to  the  psalmo- 
dy. *'  The  sermons  of  Logan,"  says  his  earliest  biographer,  Dr  Anderson, 
**  though  not  so  exquisitely  polished  as  those  of  Blair,  possess  in  a  higher  de- 
gree ^e  animated  and  passionate  expression  of  Massillon  and  Attorbnry.    His 

I  An  sged  parishioner  of  Dr  L<^an,  mentioned  to  a  friend  of  the  editor  of  this  woric,  that 
he  was  present  in  church  aae  day,  when  the  conduct  of  the  reverend  f^entlemun  was  such  as 
to  induce  an  otd  man  to  go  up,  and,  in  no  very  respectful  language,  call  upon  the  minister  to 
desoend  from  the  pulpit  which  he  disgraced.  Such  an  anecdote,  if  read  immediately  after 
perusing  one  uf  the  elegant  discouraes  of  Lqgan,  would  form  a  singular  illustration  of  the 
propinquity  whicti  sometimes  exists  between  the  pure  and  impure,  the  lofty  and  the  degrad- 
ed, in  human  cburucter. 
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compbiiiion  it  everywhere  excellent — its  leading  characteristics  being  strength, 
elegance,  and  simplicity.  The  formation  of  his  sentences  appears  the  most  in* 
artificial ;  though  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  found,  strictly  correct  But  the 
manner,  amidst  all  its  beauties,  is,  on  the  first  perusal,  lost  in  the  enjoyment  the 
reader  feels  from  the  sentiment.  Devotional  and  solemn  subjects  peculiarly  ac- 
cord with  his  feelings  and  genius.  In  exhibiting  deep  and  solemn  riews  of 
human  life,  his  sentiments  are  bold  and  varied,  and  his  imagination  teems  with 
the  most  soothing  and  elevated  figures  *  *  It  appean  to  have  been  no  part 
of  his  plan  to  seek  out  for  new  subjects  of  preaching,  or  to  exert  his  ingenuity 
in  exhibiting  new  yie^vs  of  moral  and  religious  topics.  To  embellish  the  most 
common  subjects,  which  are  certainly  the  most  proper  and  useful,  with  new  or- 
naments ;  to  persuade  by  more  forcible  and  captivating  illustration  ;  to  unite  the 
beauties  of  elegant  diction,  and  the  splendour  of  fine  imagery  ;  in  this  lay  hie 
chief  exertions,  and  here  rests  his  chief  praise." 

LOTHIAN,  (Dr)  William,  P.K.S.E.,  author  of  a  History  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinoes  of  the  Netherlands,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1740,  being  the  son  of 
Mr  George  Lothian,  a  respectable  surgeon  in  tliat  city.  Having  passed  through 
the  various  stages  of  his  education  with  some  eclat,  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  in  1762,  and  appointed,  in  1764,  one  of  the  ministen 
of  the  Canongate.  As  a  preacher  his  method  of  instruction  was  simple  and  per- 
spicuous, his  sentiments  rational  and  manly,  and  his  manner  unaffected  and  per- 
suasive. For  many  years  before  his  death  he  was  afflicted  with  a  very  painful 
disease ;  yet  he  not  only  performed  his  professional  duties  with  unabated  zeal, 
but  found  energy  and  spirit  to  compose  the  work  abore-mentioned,  lyhich  ap- 
peared in  1780.  Previously  to  this  publication  he  had  been  honoured  by  tlie 
i<dinburgh  university  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 17,  1783,  having  only  completed  the  forty-third  year  of  hit  age.  Two 
sermons  by  him  are  published  in  the  Scotch  Preacher,  4  vols.  I3rao,  1776.  For 
a  more  copious  notice  of  this  respectable  divine,  reference  may  be  luada  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

IX) VE,  John,  a  controversial  critic  of  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Dumbarton  in 
1695.*  He  was  the  son  of  John  Love,  a  bookseller,  who,  as  Chalmers  indis- 
putably remarks,  **  like  greater  dealers  in  greater  towns,  supplied  his  customers 
with  such  books  as  their  taste  required."  The  son  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Dumbarton,  and  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Having  finished  his 
studies,  he  became  assistant  or  iisher  to  his  old  master  Mr  David  M' Alpine,  and 
in  1730,  succeeded  him  in  his  humble  duty.  On  the  17th  October,  1721,  he 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr  Archibald  Campbell,  a  surgeon  of  Glasgow, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  baiilies  of  that  city.  By  her  he  had  thirteen  childreD, 
two  of  whom,  a  clergyman  and  an  officer  in  the  navy,  were  alive  when  Chal- 
mers wrote  his  Life  of  Ruddiman.  In  1733,  Mr  Love  entered  the  field  of 
controversy  by  publishing  **  Animadversions  on  the  Latin  Grammar  lately  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Robert  Trotter,  schoolmaster  of  Dumfries,^  a  production  chiefly 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Ruddiman,  whose  grammar  had  been  re- 
flected on  by  Trotter.  "  Like  Ruddiman,"  says  Chalmers  very  aptly,  "  Love 
seems  to  hare  delighted  in  marriage,  or  like  him,  to  have  been  driven  to  con- 
nubial connexions,  by  his  scholastic  business,  whicli  required  female  superin- 
tendance."  Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  tlie  disposition  so  aptly  associated 
with  his  name,  he  married  in  1741,  for  his  second  wife,  Giles,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr  James  Elphindton,  minister  of  Dalkeith,  who  had 
died  in  1710.  Love  was  subjected,  it  would  appear,  at  one  period  of  his  life 
to  a  8|)ecies  of  religious  persecution,  on  an  accusation  of  brewing  on  Sunday, 
1  Chalmers's  Ruddiman,  135. 
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preferred  before  the  church  judicatoriet  by  Mr  Sydterf,  nuniiter  of  Dumbarton, 
**  who/'  aaya  Ghalmen,  "  after  a  judidnl  trial ,  was  obliged  to  make  a  public 
apology,  for  haring  malicioualy  accused  calumniated  innocence."  In  October, 
1735,  be  WAS  appointed  one  of  the  masters  of  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh ^ 
and  in  1737,  with  the  assistance  of  Ruddiman  and  Robert  Hunter,  he  edited  a 
Tory  handsome  edition  of  the  Translation  of  the  Psalms  of  Buchanan ,  which  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  obtained  for  the  editor  in  1739 
the  rectorship  oi:  the  grammar  school  of  Dalkeith  ;  a  situation  which  has  for  a 
long  period  been  deemed  of  considerable  importance,  and  yery  ably  filled,  but 
which  would  not  now  be  considered  an  advancement  from  that  which  Ixnre 
previously  enjoyed.  In  the  following  year  he  engaged  in  the  controversy  about 
the  respectire  merits  of  Johnston  and  Buchanan  as  translators  of  the  Psalms, 
known  by  the  name  of  Bellum  Grammaticale,  and  already  referred  to  in  our 
memoir  of  Arthur  Johnston.  He  was  of  course  the  supporter  of  the  work  he 
had  edited.  "  The  conquests  which  Love  had  made  over  Trotter  and  Lauder," 
says  Chalmers,  ''probably  gave  him  a  fondness  for  controveity."  In  1749, 
he  published  ''  A  Vindication  of  Mr  George  Buchanan,"  a  work  levelled  at  the 
imputations  of  Camden  on  the  one  part,  and  the  reflections  of  Ruddiman,  his 
former  friend,  on  the  other.  It  says  much  for  the  candour  of  Love,  that  Chal- 
mers allows  him  to  have  been  actuated  by  ''  honest  aeaL"  The  chief  subject  of 
discussion  was  the  alleged  penitence  of  Buchanan  on  his  deathbed,  on  account 
of  his  attacks  on  the  character  of  queen  Mary.  In  July,  1749,  in  his  old  age, 
Ruddiman  published  an  answer,  termed  "  Animadversions  on  a  late  pamphlet, 
entitled  A  Vindication  of  Mr  George  Buchanan."  The  venerable  grammarian 
surrived  his  opponent,  who  died  on  the  30th  September,  1750,  at  the  age  of 
fifiy-five.  Chalmers  admits  that ''  he  was  certainly  an  eminent  scholar,  an  ex- 
rellent  teacher,  and  a  good  man." 

LOW,  Gborob,  an  ingenious  naturalist,  was  born  at  Edsel  in  Forfanhire, 
in  the  year  1746.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  St 
Andrews,  and  afterwards  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr  Graham  at  Stromness 
in  Orkney.  During  his  residence  at  this  place,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph) 
Banks  and  Dr  Solander  arrived  at  the  island,  on  their  return  from  the  last 
▼oyage  of  discovery,  in  which  captain  Cook  lost  his  llfb  ;  and  Mr  Low,  having 
acquired  a  taste  for  natural  history,  was  much  noticed  by  these  distinguished 
philosophers,  and  was  requested  to  accompany  them  in  their  excursions  Uirough 
the  Oricneys,  and  also  to  the  Shetland  islands,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

In  1774,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministerial  charge  of  the  .parish  of  Birsay 
and  Staray,  on  the  mainland  of  Orkney,  to  which  h^  devoted  Uie  remainder  of 
his  life,  employing  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  nature.  Considering  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  situation,  his  success  was  highly  creditable.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
with  his  accustomed  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science,  introduced  bim  to  Mr 
Pennant,  by  whose  advice  he  engaged  to  undertake  a  "  Fauna  Orcadensis,"  and 
a  **  Flora  Orcadensis."  Before  these  works  could  be  given  to  the  world,  he 
died,  in  1795.  The  MSS.  of  the  former  work,  with  his  zooli^ical  collections, 
and  the  manuscript  of  a  translation  of  Torf«us's  History  of  Orkney,  executed 
by  Mr  Low,  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr  George  Paton,  the  eminent  anti- 
quary, at  whose  decease  they  were  sold  to  different  persons.  The  '*  Fauna"  was 
published  in  1313,  4to,  by  W.  F.  Leadi,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  and  forms  a  very  in- 
teresting addition  to  the  natural  history  of  the  British  Islands.  The  **  Flora*' 
has  not  been  discovered.  A  tour  through  Orkney  and  Shetland,  containing 
hints  relative  to  their  ancient,  modem,  and  natural  history,  was  also  prepared 
for  the  press  by  this  industrious  individual,  but,  owing  to  his  premature  death, 
nos  never  published. 


4B6  LOWE. 

LOWEy  Jomi,  a  poet  of  contidenble  oolobrity,  though  Oio  avthor  of  oaly 
one  tmll  lyvical  pioce  which  htt  ocquiiod  populiirity,  wao  bom  at  Kenmoio  in 
the  itewartry  of  Kurcudbright,  in  the  year  17  5a  Hie  fatfaw  «ai  gardener  to 
Mr  Gordon  of  Konmoio,  ion  of  the  unfortunate  viaooutit  Kenniere ;  and  young 
Lowe  was  reared  to  the  buainOM  of  a  oountry  wearer.  Haring,  howerer,  a 
•trong  deiire  of  rising  above  hit  natire  lot,  he  fitted  himself  by  his  own  exer- 
tions for  entering  an  academical  career  at  the  uaifenity  of  Edinburgh^  where 
his  expenaea  were  chiefly  defrayed,  it  is  said,  by  frienda  whom  he  had  aecmred 
by  hia  agreeable  character  and  erident  talenta.  While  pvmuing  the  atudy  of 
divinity,  he  waa  engaged  aa  family  tutor  by  a  country  gentleman  of  hia  native 
district,  Mr  M^Ghie  i^  Airda.  The  raaidenoe  of  thia  gentleman,  aa  paitly  im- 
plied by  its  Gehic  appellation,  was  aituate  on  a  piece  of  lofty  and  pictuaeeque 
ground,  at  the  oonflnence  of  the  Deo  with  the  long  narrow  lake,  in  whidi  the 
Ken  meets  with  that  river.  Lowe,  already  addicted  to  reraification,  rejoiced 
with  a  poet's  ardour  in  the  beautiful  aoenery  of  the  Airda,  amidst  whidi  he  oon- 
struoted  an  arbour  still  called  '^  Lowe's  Seat."  He  here  composed  a  consider- 
able number  of  poeau,  Aragmenls  of  which  are  still  recollected  in  the  district ; 
and  here  also  he  became  attached  to  one  of  the  beautiful  daughters  of  hia  em* 
ployer,  who,  it  is  to  be  aoppoaed,  muat  have  materially  added  to  the  inapiring 
powers  of  the  scenery.  His  happy  lyric,  entitled  **  Mary's  Dream,"  but  lor 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  never  would  have  been  heard  of  beyond  hia  native 
district,  wes  written  at  the  Airda,  in  reference  to  tiie  death  of  a  gentleman 
named  Miller,  a  aurgeon  at  aea,  who  waa  attached  to  the  aiater  of  hia  own  raie- 
tresa,  and  perished  in  the  manner  described  in  the  poem. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Lowe,  though  he  seems  to  have  completed  his  theologi- 
cal studies,  erer  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Scottish  church.  In  1773,  be  waa 
induced  to  proceed  to  America,  in  order  to  become  ftmily  tutor  to  a  brother  of 
tiie  iiluatrious  Washington.  He  aubsequently  aet  up  a  boarding  academy  at 
Fredericksbuig  in  Virginia,  which  aucceeded  for  a  time,  but  after warda 
failed.  Before  leering  Scotland,  he  had  interchanged  pledgea  of  mutual  love 
with  Miss  M'Ghie,  and  it  waa  understood  that  their  marriage  ahould  take  place 
aa  soon  as  he  should  be  properly  settled  in  life.  The  lapee  of  years — distance — 
hopelessness,  perhaps,  of  ever  reaching  the  neceaaary  degree  of  fortune,  and 
not  impossibly  the  intervention  of  seven  years  of  war  between  the  two  oountriea, 
conapired  to  annul  thia  engagement ;  and  the  partiea  eventually  married  dif- 
ferent individuala  in  their  respective  countries.  Lowe  is  charged  by  his  bio- 
graphers with  glaring  infidelity  to  his  promise ;  but  the  case  is  too  obscurely  re- 
lated, to  enable  us  to  join  in  the  censura  which  he  haa  thua  incurred.  The 
fondest  lovers,  when  divided  by  time  and  space  from  each  other,  will  hardly  be 
able  to  maintain  their  fbme :  as  love  is  often  at  fint  the  result  of  excloaive  in- 
tercoune,  so  is  it  apt  to  expire  when  the  parties  ceaae  for  a  length  of  time  to 
enjoy  that  intercourse,  or  become  expoaed  to  a  wider  range  of  aociety.  We 
are  far  from  implying  that  a  breadi  of  youthful  vowa  is  justifiable  on  any  prin- 
ciple ;  but  yet  when  we  see  a  young  female  bind  herself  up  to  a  person  who 
has  no  immediate  prospect  of  being  able  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  who,  per- 
haps, before  that  event,  has  to  spend  a  long  time  in  a  distant  land,  where  hia 
very  character  is  exposed  to  a  radical  change,  we  cannot  help  perceiving  that 
such  a  woman  perils  her  happiness  upon  a  point  in  human  nature,  and  a  series 
of  contingendes,  where  the  chances  are  greatly  against  her,  and  therefore  is  not 
entitled  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  her  misfortune,  should  it  arrive,  upon  one 
who  is  simply,  perhaps,  the  partner  of  her  early  imprudence.  Lowe  eventually 
paid  his  addresses  to  a  Virginian  lady,  who  rejected  them,  but  whose  sister  had 
cun<;eired  for  him  a  violent  afl^ection,  and  whom  he  afterwards  married,  from  a 
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ity  M  he  expveiMs  it,  of  gmtitii4<i,  Al  what  time  this  took  pkee  has 
not  been  staled  by  his  biographer;*  but  it  is  impossible^  firom  the  account  giren 
hy  that  iiidiTidiial,  to  resist  the  impression  that  it  was  almost  half  a  lifetime  af- 
ter  lus  engagement  at  ^e  Airds.  His  wife  proved  totally  unworthy  of  his  af- 
feetionSy  aad,  by  driving  him  for  relief  to  the  bottle,  caused  his  death  under  the 
most  miserable  ciroumstancee  about  the  year  1798.  This  suooemion  of  events 
i^peais  from  Mr  Gillespie^s  nairativey  to  have  been  rapid :  hence  it  is  allowable 
to  conjecture,  that  at  least  twenty  years  must  have  elapsed  between  his  parting 
with  Miss  M^Ghie,  and  his  unhappy  union  to  another.  If  such  was  tlie  cose, 
we  can  hardly  see  how  the  most  ardent  impressions  of  youth  could  have  been 
maintained  at  such  a  distance,  and  under  the  continued  depvessioa  of  circuuH 
stances  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  bio- 
grapher, and  which  must  have  tended  so  much  to  make  sick  ^e  hearts  of  both 
parties. 

A  letter  from  Virginia  firom  an  early  friend  of  the  poet,  gave  the  following 
particOlars  respecting  his  death : — ''  That  perceiving  his  end  drawing  near,  and 
wishing  to  die  in  peace,  away  from  his  own  wretched  walls,  he  mounted  a  sorry 
palfrey,  and  rode  some  distance  to  the  house  of  a  friend.  So  much  was  he  de- 
bilitated that  scarcely  could  he  alight  in  the  court  and  walk  into  the  houses 
AfUrwards,  however,  he  revived  a  little,  and  enjoyed  some  hours  of  that 
▼ivacity  which  was  peculiar  to  him.  But  this  was  but  the  last  faint  gleams  of  a 
•stttng  sun ;  for  on  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  he 
breathed  his  bst  He  now  lies  buried  near  Fredericksburg,  under  the  shade 
of  two  palm  trees ;  but  not  a  stone  is  there  on  which  to  wiite^  ^  Mary,  weep  no 
more  for  me.' " 

The  wretched  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  united  made  no  inquiries  after 
her  husband  for  more  than  a  month  aflerwards,  when  she  sent  for  his  horse, 
which  had  been  previously  sold  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  funeral 

Lowe  is  said  to  have  been  a  Tory  handsome  man,  of  quick  and  lively  appre- 
hension,  and  rery  agreeable  as  a  companion.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  has  the 
strange  peculiarity  of  resting  on  one  small  ballad.  That,  however,  has  melody, 
pathos,  an.d  imagery,  of  no  common  character,  and  will  probably  be  always 
reckoned  among  the  happiest  small  pieces  in  the  English  languagSb  Some 
fragments  of  his  other  compositions  are  given  in  Gromec's  Remains ;  but  they 
do  not  rise  one  step  above  the  cold  second-rate  pastoral  epics  of  the  period. 
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MACDIARMID,  Johh,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  tlie  year  1779. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Maodiarmid,  minister  of  Weem,  in  Perthshire. 
After  studying  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews,  and  acting  for 
some  time  as  tutor  to  a  gentleman's  family,  he  proceeded,  in  1801,  to  London, 
lor  the  purpose  ai  prosecuting  a  literary  career.  He  soon  obtained  Lucrative 
employment  as  a  writer  in  periodical  works,  and  became  editor  of  the  St  James' 
Cltfonicle,  a  newspaper  in  which  some  of  the  first  schobrs  and  wits  of  the  last 
seventy  years  have  employed  their  pens.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
France,  in  1803-3,  the  attention  of  Mr  Macdiarmid  was  attracted  to  the  system 
of  national  defence  which  had  been  adopted,  and  he  foisook  his  other  empley- 

1  The  Rev.  Mr  GflleBple,  minister  of  Kelto,  In  Cromec*s  Remains  of  Nithadale  and  Gui- 
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ments  to  deTOto  himielf  to  a  work  of  a  very  elaborato  character,  wfaidi  appeared 
in  1803,  in  two  YolumM  8to,  undor  the  title  of  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  System  of 
Military  Defence  of  Great  Britain.^*  He  aimed  at  expoiing  the  defecU  of  the 
volunteer  system,  as  well  as  of  all  tempoiary  expedients,  and  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  a  regular  army.  His  next  wovk  was  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
Civil  and  Military  Subordination/'  1804,  8vo,  perhaps  the  fullest  disquisitioo 
which  the  subject  has  received.  Being  thus  fitvourably  introduced  to  public 
notice  as  a  general  writer,  he  began  to  aim  at  higher  objects,  but,  it  would 
appear,  without  properly  calculating  his  own  physical  capabilities.  Mr  D*lsraeli, 
who  saw  him  at  this^time,  and  who  had  afterwards  the  melancholy  task  of  intro- 
ducing his  case  into  the  work  called  **  The  Calamities  of  Authors,"  describes 
him  as  **  of  a  tender  frame,  emaciated,  and  study-worn,  with  hollow  eyes,  where 
the  mind  dimly  shone,  like  a  lamp  in  a  tomtk  With  keen  ardour,"  says  the 
historian  of  literary  disaster,  '*  he  opened  a  new  plan  of  biographical  politics. 
When,  by  one  who  wished  the  author  and  his  style  were  in  better  condition, 
the  dangers  of  excess  in  study  were  brouglit  to  his  reooUection,  he  smiled,  and, 
with  someUiing  of  a  mysterious  air,  talked  of  unalterable  confidence  iu  the 
powers  of  his  mind — of  the  indefinite  improvement  in  our  faculties ;  and  although 
his  frame  was  not  athletic,  he  considered  himself  capable  of  trying  it  to  the 
extremity.  His  whole  life,  indeed,  was  one  melancholy  trial :  ofken  the  day 
passed  cheerfully  without  its  meal,  but  never  without  its  page."  Under  the 
impulse  of  this  incontrollable  enthusiasm,  Mr  Maodiarmid  composed  hia 
**  Lives  of  British  Statesmen,"  beginning  with  Sir  Thomas  More.  For  the 
publication,  he  was  indebted  to  a  friend,  who,  when  the  author  oould  not  readily 
procure  a  publisher,  could  not  see  even  the  dying  author's  last  hopes  disap- 
pointed. The  work  has  obtained  a  reputation  of  no  mean  order.  '*  Soine 
research  and  reflection,"  says  Mr  D'lsraeli,  '*  are  combined  in  this  literary  and 
civil  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries." — **  The  style,^ 
according  to  another  critic,  "  is  perspicuous  and  unaflTected ;  authorities  are 
quoted  for  every  statement  of  consequence,  and  a  variety  of  curious  informaUoD 
is  extracted  from  voluminous  records,  and  brought  for  Uie  first  time  into  public 
view.  His  political  speculations  were  alivays  temperate  and  liberaL  He  was 
indeed  iu  all  respects  qualified  for  a  work  of  this  description,  by  great  power 
of  research  and  equal  impartiality."  The  poor  author  was  destined  to  enjoy, 
for  a  short  time  only,  the  approbation  with  which  his  work  was  received.  His 
health  sustained,  in  November,  1807, an  irreparable  blow  by  a  paralytic  stroke; 
and  a  second  attack  in  February,  1808,  proved  fatal,  April  7. 

MACDONALD,  Ani»bw,  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1755.  His  father,  George  Donald,  was  by  profession  a  gardener,  and 
resided  at  the  foot  of  the  broad  way  which  connecta  Leith  with  Edinburgii, 
called  Leith  Walk ;  the  place  also  of  young  Macdonald*s  nativity. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  Leith, 
and  went  through  the  usual  initiatory  coucse  of  classical  learning  in  the  gram- 
mar  school  of  that  town.  Having  exhibited  early  indications  of  superior  parts, 
his  parents  and  friends  entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  success  in 
the  world,  and  especially  anticipated  his  attaining  eminence  in  literature.  With 
a  riew  to  his  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  communion,  in  which 
he  was  bom  and  eduoited,  they  entered  him  a  student  in  the  university  of  Edin« 
burgh,  where  he  remained  till  1775,  when  he  was  put  into  deacon's  orders  by 
bishop  Forbes  of  Leith,  who  became  also  his  chief  patron.  On  this  oocasion, 
at  the  bishop's  recommendation  he  ^efixed  the  syllable  Mac  to  bis  name,  though 
for  what  reason  is  not  stated. 

Although  now  invested  with  the  clerical  character,  there  was  yet  no  vacant 
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living*  for  him ;  but  througrh  the  intevest  of  hit  patron ,  th«  worthy  dirine  just 
named,  he  procured  the  appointment  of  preceptor  in  the  family  of  Mr  Oliphant 
ef  Gadc,  n  a  temporary  employment  and  means  of  support,  until  a  racancy  in 
the  diiireh  should  present  itself.  In  this  situation  he  remained  about  a  year, 
when  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  episcopal  congregation  at  Glasgow,  in  room 
of  Mr  Wood,  who  had  gone  to  St  Petersburg.  His  appointment  took  place  in 
the  year  1777.-  His  patron,  bishop  Forbes,  haring  in  the  mean  time  died,  he 
was  put  into  priest's  orders  by  bishop  Falconer.  Although  much  addicted  to 
literwy  pursuits,  Macdonald  made'  no  public  appearance  as  an  ftuthor  for  fire 
years  after  this  period,  when  he  made  a  debut  in  the  Character  of  ai  poet,  by 
publishing  a  poem,  or  rather  part  of  a  poem,  entitled  "  Velina,  a  Poetical 
Fragment'*  Neither  this  work,  nor  a  noTcl  whidh  he  subsequently  published 
under  the  title  of  the  **  Independent,"  met  with  any  remarkable  degree  of 
success.  He  therefore  resoWed  to  try  his  talents  in  dramatic  composition ; 
and  hu  first  eflbrt  was  the  tragedy  of  Vimonda,  which  was  brought  out  at 
the  Edinbui*gh  theatre  royal,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr  Wood,  vriih  a  prologue 
1>y  Henry  Mackenzie,  and  was  receired  with  marked  applause  by  the  public, 
though,  like  all  the  other  works  of  its  unfortunate  author,  it  is  now  scarcely 
known  to  exist 

In  the  mean  time,  Macdonald,  who  still  resided  at  Glasgow,  was  making  but 
little  progress  in  worldly  prosperit  y.  His  fortunes,  notwithstanding  the  success  of 
his  play,  which  does  not  vaem  to  haTe  yet  yielded  him  any  considerable  pecuni- 
ary remuneration,  were  rather  retrograding  than  advancing.  The  episcopal 
church  of  Scotland  was  at  this  period  in  a  very  depressed  state.  The' old 
members  were  fast  dying*  out,  and  there  were  none  to  replace  them.  The  result 
was  that  Macdonald's  congregation  was  speedily  reduced  to  a  number  so  trifling, 
that  be  could  no  longer  lire  by  h\i  charge.  Thus  situated,  he  resolved  on  re- 
signing it ;  and  as  no  better  prospects  presented  themselves  elsewhere  in  the 
Scottish  episcopal  church,  he  denuded  himself  altogether  of  his  ecclesiastical 
functions,  and  finally  threw  aside  even  the  outward  sign  of  his  calling,  the 
clerical  dress,  and  became  at  all  points  entirely  secularized.  On  throwing  up 
his  ministry,  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  tvith,  it  would  seem,  pretty  confident 
hopes  of  being  able  to  make  a  living  by  his  pen  ;  an  idea  in  which  he  was  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  his  tragedy.  He  had,  hoirevei^,  before  leaving 
Glasgow,  taken  a  step  which  his  friends  thought  fit  to  consider  as  at  once  im- 
prudent and  degrading.  This  was  his  marrying  the  maid  servant  of  the  house 
in  which  he  had  lodged.  His  reception,  therefore,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh, 
from  these  friends  and  those  of  his  acquaintances  who  participated  in  Uieir  feel- 
ings on  the  subject  of  his  marriage,  liad  much  in  it  to  annoy  and  distress  him, 
although  no  charge  could  be  brought  against  the  humble  partner  of  his  fortune, 
but  the  meanness  of  her  condition.  Whatever  question,  however,  might  have 
been  mode  of  the  prudence  or  imprudence  of  his  matrimonial  connexion,  theife 
could  be  none  regarding  the  step  which  he  next  took.  This  was  his  renting  an 
expensive  house,  and  furnishing  it  at  a  cost  which  he  had  no  immediate  means  of 
defraying,  although  with  all  that  sanguine  hope  which  is  but  too  frequently  found 
associated  with  literary  dispositions,  he  fully  expected  to  be  enabled  to  do  so  by 
the  exertion  of  his  talents.  The  result  was  such  as  might  have  been  looked  for. 
His  literary  prospects,  as  far  as  regarded  Edinburgh,  ended  in  total  disappoint- 
ment His  creditors  became  pressing,  and  the  neglect  of  his  friends,  proceed- 
ing from  the  circumstance  already  alluded  to,  and  which  in  some  cases  amounted 
to  direct  insult,  continued  as  marked  as  when  he  first  returned  amongst  tlieni, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  distress  of  mind  with  which  the  unfoHunate  poet  was 
now  overwhelmed^ 
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Under  the  preisiue  of  theie  accumulated  wik,  he  detormiued  on  quitting 
Edinburgh,  and  on  seeking  in  London  that  employment  for  his  literary  talents 
whith  he  could  not  find  in  his  native  capital.  Having  come  to  this  resolution, 
he  left  his  mother,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  the  most  tender  regard,  in 
possession  of  his  house  and  furniture,  and  proceeded,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
to  the  metropolis.  Here  his  reception  was  such  as  to  compensate  in  some 
measure  for  the  treatment  which  he  had  experienced  at  home.  The  fame  of 
his  tragedy  had  gone  before  him,  and  toon  after  his  arrival  procured  him 
many  sincere  and  cordial,  though  it  does  not  appear  very  powerful,  friends. 
Yimonda  was  brought  out  with  much  splendour  by  Golman,  in  the  summer  of 
1787,  a  short  time  after  its  author  had  arrived  in  London,  and  was  perf<Nnned 
to  crowded  houses.  In  the  following  summer,  it  was  again  produced,  and  with 
similar  success.  This  good  fortune,  operating  on  a  temperament  naturally  san- 
guine, lifted  poor  Macdonald^s  hopes  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  filled 
his  mind  mth  the  brightest  anticipations  of  fame  and  independence.  In  this 
spirit  he  wrote  several  letters  to  Mr  M.  Stewart,  music-seller  in  Edinburgh,  the 
principal,  if  not  indeed  the  only  friend  he  had  left  behind  him,  full  of  the  mort 
splendid  ideas  regarding  his  future  fortunes.  Having  left  Edinburgh  in  em- 
barrassed circumstances,  so  that  neither  his  house  rent  nor  his  furniture  had  been 
paid,  he  promises  speedy  remittances  to  defray  all  his  debts,  and  amongst  the 
rest  that  which  be  had  incurred  to  his  correspondent,  who  seems  to  have  man- 
aged all  his  afiairs  for  him  after  he  left  the  Scottish  capital,  and  to  have  gener- 
ously made,  from  time  to  time,  considerable  advances  of  money  on  his  account. 

**  Thank  Heaven,"  says  the  ill-fated  poet  in  one  of  these  letters  to  Stewart, 
in  which  he  announces  the  good  fortune  which  he  now  conceived  was  to  be  his 
for  the  remainder  of  »his  life,  "  thank  Heaven,  my  greatest  difficulties  are  now 
over ;  and  the  approaching  opening  of  the  suomier  theatre  will  soon  render  me 
independent  and  perfectly  at  ease.  In  three  weeks  you  will  see  by  the  public 
prints,  I  shall  be  flourishing  at  the  Haymarket  in  splendour  superior  to  last 
season.  I  am  fixed  for  the  summer  in  a  sweet  retirement  at  Brompton,  where, 
having  a  large  bed,  and  lyiog  alone,  I  can  accommodate  you  tolerably,  and 
give  you  a  share  of  a  poet's  supper,  sallads  and  delicious  fruits  from  my  own 
garden.*' 

All  this  felicity,  and  all  these  gay  visions  of  the  future,  were,  however,  speedily 
and  sadly  dissipated.  In  a  few  short  months  tbereafler  Macdonald  sunk  into  an 
untimely  grave,  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  and  reduced  to  utter  destitution  in  his 
circumstances.  That  he  did  thus  die  is  certain,  but  neither  the  immediate  cause, 
.  nor  the  progress  of  the  sudden  blight  which  thus  came  over  his  fortunes  before  his 
death,  is  very  distinctly  traced  in  any  of  the  memoirs  which  have  been  consulted 
in  the  composition  of  this  article,  unless  the  following  remark,  contained  in  an 
advertisement  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  posthumous  sermons  of  Macdonald, 
printed  in  1790,  can  be  considered  as  an  explanation :— -'*  Having  no  powerful 
friends  to  patronize  his  abilities,  and  suffering  under  the  infirmities  of  a  weak 
constitution,  he  fell  a  victim,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  to  sickness^  disappoint- 
ment and  misfortune."  Macdonald  died  in  the  year  1788,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  his  wife  and  one  child,  wholly  unprovided 
for. 

Macdonald  made  several  attempts  in  dramatic  compoeition  subsequent  to  the 
appearance  of  Yimonda,  but  none  of  them  were  at  all  equal  in  merit  to  that  per- 
formance, a  droumstanoe  which  afRwds,  probably,  a  more  satisfactory  elucidation 
of  the  cause  of  thoae  disappointments  whieh  gathered  round  and  hurried  him  to 
his  grave,  and  embittered  his  dying  moments,  than  those  enumerated  in  the  ex- 
tract employed  above.     For  some  tune  previous  to  his  death,  under  the  fictitious 
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fiignatare  of  Matthew  Bramble,  he  amused  the  town  almost  daily  with  little 
humorous  and  burlesque  poems,  after  the  manner  of  Peter  Pindar's  (Ehr  Walcot), 
and  these  were  not  unfrequently  equal  in  point  and  satirical  allusion  to  some  of 
the  most  felicitous  effusions  of  his  celebrated  prototype. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  distinguished  for  neat,  classical,  and  elegant  com- 
position ;  qualities  which  procured  a  farourable  reception  for  the  volume  of 
posthumous  sermons  published  in  1790.  A  tragedy,  which  he  left  in  a  finished 
state  at  his  death,  was  printed  and  included  in  a  volume  of  his  poetical  works, 
published  in  1791. 

On  the  whole,  Macdonald's  literary  talents  seem  to  have  been  of  that  unfor- 
tunate description  which  attract  notice,  without  yielding  profit,  which  produce  a 
show  of  blossom,  but  no  fruit,  and  which,  when  trusted  to  by  their  sanguine 
possessor  as  a  means  of  insuring  a  subsistence,  are  certain  to  be  found  wholly  in- 
adequate to  that  end,  and  equally  certain  to  leave  their  deceived  and  disap- 
pointed victim  to  neglect  and  misery. 

It  may  be  proper,  before  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  Macdonald,  to  advert 
to  the  account  given  of  him  by  D'lsraeli,  in  his  ^*  Calamities  of  Authors.^'  That 
account  is  an  exceedingly  pathetic  one,  and  is  written  with  all  the  feeling  and 
eloquence  for  which  its  highly  distinguished  writer  is  so  remarkable  ;  but  unfor* 
tunately  it  is  inconsistent  in  many  parts  with  fact  What  Mr  D'Israeli  mentions 
regarding  him  from  his  own  knowledge  and  experience,  we  do  not  question ; 
but  in  nearly  all  the  particulars  which  were  not  so  acquired,  he  seems  to  have 
been  egregiously  misinformed.  In  that  information,  however,  which  is  of  the 
description  that  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting,  the  following  affecting  passage 
occurs : — **  It  was  one  evening  I  saw  a  tall,  famished,  melancholy  man,  enter 
a  bookseller's  shop,  his  hat  flapped  over  his  eyes,  and  his  whole  frame  evi- 
dently feeble  from  exhaustion  and  utter  misery.  The  bookseller  inquired  how 
he  proceeded  with  his  tragedy  ?  'Do  not  talk  to  roe  about  my  tragedy !  Do 
not  talk  to  me  about  my  tragedy !  I  have  indeed  more  tragedy  than  I  can  bear 
at  home,'  was  his  reply,  and  his  voice  faultered  as  he  spoke.  This  man  was 
Matthew  Bramble — Macdonald,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Viroonda,  at  that 
moment  the  ivriter  of  comic  poetry.'*  D'Israeli  then  goes  on,  giving  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  regarding  him,  and  at  this  point  error  begins.  He  represents 
him  as  having  seven  children.  He  had,  as  already  noticed|  only  one.  He 
says  he  was  told,  **  that  he  walked  from  Scotland  with  no  other  fortune  than 
the  novel  of  the  Independent  in  one  pocket,  and  the  tragedy  of  Vimonda  in  the 
other."  The  novel  alluded  to  was  published  four  years  before  he  went  to  Lon* 
don ;  and  Vimonda  had  been  brought  out  at  Edinburgh  a  oonsiderable  time 
before  he  left  that  city.  D'Israeli  speaks  of  the  literary  success  which  tlie 
"  romantic  poet  ^  had  antidpated  while  yet  ''  among  his  native  rocks."  .  The 
reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  Macdonald  was  bom  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Scottish  capital,  and  that  the  whole  of  his  life,  previously  to  his 
leaving  Scotland,  was  spent  in  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  great 
part  of  it  in  what  has  always  been  considered  the  profession  of  a  gentleman. 

MACFARLANE,  Kobbbt,  a  political  and  miscellaneous  ^vriter,  was  bom  in 
-the  year  1734,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  At  an  early 
period  of  life  he  proceeded  to  London,  in  search  of  a  livelihood,  and  for  many 
years  kept  an  academy  of  considerable  reputation  at  Walthamstow.  He  engaged 
warmly  in  the  political  disputes  which  took  place  during  the  Bute  administra- 
tion ;  and,  in  1770,  concentrated  his  sentiments  respecting  them  in  a  **  History 
of  the  Reign  of  George  IIL,"  8vo.  This  work,  without  possessing  any  large 
share  of  intrinsic  merit,  had  a  curious  history.  The  author  quarrelled  with  the 
publisher,  (Mr  Evans,}  who,  in  1783,  issued  a  second,  and,  in  1794,  a  third 
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▼oluroey  both  written  by  a  diflttrent  person ;  Mr  Macfiirlaoey  then  became  re- 
conciled to  Mr  Evam,  and  added  a  fourth  Tolume.  Mr  MacfiBurhuie  at  one  time 
edited  the  Morning  Chronicle.  He  was  alio  engaged,  it  is  said,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  some  of  whidi  he  afterwards  translated  into 
Latin  Tone.  He  had  an  essay  upon  the  authenticity  of  those  celebrated  pro- 
ductions in  the  press,  when  he  was  crushed  to  death  in  one  of  the  mobs  which 
distinguished  the  election  contest  for  Westminster,  between  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
and  Mr  Mainwaring,  August  8,  1804.  In  17 97,  Mr  Madarlane  published 
''  An  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  present  Fortune  and  fu- 
ture Prospect  of  Public  AffSurs,"  by  which  it  appears  that  he  had  now  become 
more  attached  to  the  government  than  he  had  formerly  been.  In  1801,  he 
published  an  English  translation  of  Buchanan's  celebrated  tract,  **  De  Jure 
Begni,''  pre&ced  with  two  disputations,  in  which  there  is  much  curious  anti- 
quarian and  historical  matter. 

MACINTYRE,  Duncan,  one  of  the  best  of  the  modem  Highland  poeU, 
was  bom  in  Druimlaiquhart,  in  the  district  of  Glenorchy,  Argyleshire,  on  the 
30th  March,  1734.  He  was  the  child  of  poor  paronts^  and  never  received  the 
slightest  tincture  of  school  learning.  He  was  engaged  in  the  civil  war  of 
1745,  but  on  the  loyal  side.  Local  and  family  ties  made  him  a  member  of 
the  large  force  which  Argyleshire  sent  forth  on  that  occasion  to  support  the 
government,  and  he  fought  at  the  battle  of.Falldrk  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Campbell  of  Carahin.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  on  this  account  that  he  had  any 
antipathy  to  the  cause  in  which  so  many  of  his  countrymen  were  engaged.  He 
was  involved  in  the  disgraceful  retreat  of  the  king's  troops,  in  which  he  lost  his 
sword,  circumstances  which  gave  him  no  small  degree  of  mortification,  as  he  has 
himself  shown  by  the  clever  song  which  he  wrote  upon  the  occasion.  At  what 
period  of  his  life  he  commenced  the  composition  of  poetry,  is  not  known.  His 
only  models  in  the  art  must  have  been  Uiose  legendary  venes  of  various  kinds 
and  ages,  which  the  Highlanders  used  to  recite  by  the  winter  fire-side,  and  hand 
down  from  one  generation  to  another,  by  oral  communication.^  Of  the  gram- 
matical principles  of  language,  he  must  have  been  completely  ignorant ;  his 
knowledge  would  be  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  objects  of  his  own  High« 
Und  vale,  and  to  the  Scriptural  lore  which  he  would  hear  occasionally  expounded 
in  the  parish  church.  He  possessed,  however,  the  genuine  talent  of  the  poet — 
not  only  that  natural  eloquence  which  supplies  imagery  and  suggests  incident 
and  allusion,  but  that  felicitous  power  of  expression,  which  from  its  being  alike 
found  in  the  untutored  Bums  and  the  refined  Horace,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  much  a  native,  gift  as  any  other.  This  poor  Highlander — ^the  reader  cannot 
conceive  any  man  poorer  in  the  goods  of  fortune — is  said  to  exhibit  in  his 
poetry  a  purity  and  aptitude  ei  diction,  and  a  harmony  of  venification,  sudi  as 
are  not  surpassed  in  the  poetry  of  any  age  or  country.  He  nwy  not  only,  in- 
deed, be  introduced  here  as  a  Scotsman  who  has  earned  a  respectable  feme, 
hut  he  might  be  instanced,  in  works  more  expressly  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  intellectual  powers  of  men,  as  a  singular  speoimen  of  original  and 
brilliant  talent,  altogether  unferoured  by  direct  instruction,  and  going  content- 
edly side  by  side  for  a  long  life  with  a  character  of  the  most  simple  and  un- 
worldly kind. 

Being  an  excellent  marksman,  Duncan — or,  as  he  was  generally  styled  by 
his  countrymen,  Donacha  Ban,  (feir-haired  Duncan) — was  appointed  forester  to 
the  earl  of  Breadalbane  in  CoireJ^htaihaUh  and  Bein  Dourain^  and  thereafter 
to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  in  Buachill-Gie.     In  1768,  a  volume  of  his  poem*  waa 

*  There  wa§  not  a  printed  book  in  the  Gaelic  language  which  contained  any  sort  of  po^^ry 
except  the  Psalms,  unUI  Alexander  Macdonald  published  his  Gaelic  Songs  in  1751. 
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poUnhed  al  Edinburgh,  under  the  defcriptive  title  of  *'OnuD  Ghaidhealach.  le 
llenaoha  Moc-an-t-foir ; '  it  was  reprinted  in  17 90,  and  again  in  1804/  and 
haa  long  been  out  of  print  One  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  was  '*  Oran  na 
BriogaiSy''  or,  as  it  may  be  freely  rendered,  **  The  Anathema  of  the  Breeks,^ 
being  a  pretty  open  expression  of  the  niost  disloyal  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  respecting  the  abolition  of  the  Highland,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
Lowland  dress,  which  fonned  one  of  the  measures  of  the  gorernment  for  break- 
ing the  Jacobite  spirit,  after  the  rebellion  of  1746.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
fUghlanders  in  general  resented  this  measure  rery  bitterly,  and  none  more  so 
tlian  such  as,  like  Macintyre,  had  been  loyal  to  the  king  during  the  late 
broils.  They  deemed  the  breeches  at  once  a  literal  and  emblematic  restraint — 
a  thing  unsuited  to  their  habits  as  well  as  tastes— and,  m  is  plainly  intimated 
by  Donacha  Ban,  a  sufficient  cause  of  offence  to  cause  a  univergal  rising  in  fa^ 
▼our  of  prince  Charles,  should  he  ever  again  appear  in  the  country.  Of  the 
spirit  of  this  poem  we  can  give  no  fair  specimen — though  the  first  stanza  has 
been  cleverly  rendered  in  the  following  terms : — 

My  cune  upon  the  grey  breeks, 
That  bind  our  supple  limbs  so  light! 

We're  fetter-bound  in  slavery ; 
And  right  is  now  o'eroome  by  might 

Had  we  been  fidthfOl  to  our  king, 

We  ne'er  should  have  to  dree  such  thing, 

But  light's  a  bird  upon  the  wing 
Might  be  each  ft^e-bom  mountain  wight. 

When  by  the  exertions  of  the  marquis  of  Graham,  the  act  for  abolishing  the 
Highland  dress  was  repealed  (1782),  Macintyre  celebrated  the  event,  in  a 
paean  of  clamorous  joy,  such  as  would  have  done  honour  to  a  repelled  invasion  or 
a  liberated  country.  These  poems,  with  an  English  translation,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Cambrian  and  Caledonian  Magazine  for  October,  1833. 

In  1793,  the  poet,  though  advanced  to  a  considerably  age,  became  a  private 
in  a  fendble  regiment  then  raised  by  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  in  which  situation 
he  continued  till  the  corps  was  disbanded  in  1799.  It  is  probably  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  either  of  these  dates,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  an  anecdote  of  Mac- 
intyre, whidi  was  related  to  the  editor  of  this  dictionary  by  the  late  Mr  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  editor  of  Albyn's  Anthology.  The  earl  of  Breadalbane,  being 
anxious  to  provide  permanently  for  the  latter  life  of  his  ingenious  dependent, 
omsulted  the  poet  himself,  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  thought  that  object  might 
be  best  accomplished.  Macintyre,  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  the 
humblest  obscurity,  undisturbed  by  so  much  as  a  wish  for  any  thing  better,  took 
some  time  to  consider  the  matter,  and  to  make  inquiries,  and  then  came  to  his 
lordship  with  a  request  that  he  would  exert  his  influence  to  procure  a  place  for 
him  in  the  city.guard  of  Edinburgh,  a  military  police  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  since  rendered  classical  by  his  pen  ;  but  who  were  then  the  alternate  scofl^ 
and  terror  of  their  fellow  townsmen  at  sixpence  a  day  !  Into  this  antiquated 
corps — for  such  it  was,  both  in  its  general  character,  and  in  respect  of  the  age 
of  most  of  its  members — Macintyre  was  accordingly  transplanted  ;*  thus  ex- 
changing the  Highland  solitude,  whence  the  inspiration  and  enjoyment  of  his 
whole  life  had  been  derived,  for  the  duties  of  a  peace-officer  in  one  of  the  most 
crowded  streets  in  the  world,  where  every  object  must  have  been  to  him  artificial 

*  "  Gaelic  Songi  by  Duncan  Madntyre." 

'  With  some  additional  poems  composed  during  .these  intervals. 

*  He  composed  a  poem  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  shows  the  poetical  talent  of  nice  ob- 
servation,  describing  every  remarkable  or  novel  object,  but  without  any  cxpressian  of  sur- 
prise. 
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aod  itrange.  It  is  an  afTecUng  illustration^  however,  of  Uie  pleasure  wliicli  uik- 
ambitioug  miods  may  derive  from  humble  sources,  that  the  poet  wrote  upon  this  oc- 
casion a  self-gratulatory  ode,  in  which  he  expresses  quite  as  bounding  a  transport  at 
his  accession  to  a  salary  of  sixpence  a  day,  as  Napoleon  could  have  done  at  the 
addition  of  a  kingdom  to  his  dominions.  We  have  thought  this  poem  so  extra- 
ordinary a  curiosity  in  its  way,  as  to  make  a  translation  of  it^  with  which  we 
hare  been  furnished  by  an  obliging  friend,  the  example  to  be  presented  in 
this  place  of  the  style  of  Macintyre,  so  far  as  the  unaroidable  formality  and 
tameness  of  a  literal  English  version  can  exemplify  tbe  exquisite  graces  of  the 
Gaelic  bard. 

TRANSLATION  OF  VERSES  TO  HIS  MUSKET. 

BT  DUNCAN  MACINTTRK. 

Many  a  turn  of  fortune  may  happen  to  a  man. 
He  may  fall  in  love  with  one  he  may  not  jret — 
I  devoted  twenty  years  to  the  first  I  fandtd, 
But  she  forsook  nie  and  I  was  left  alone. 

I  came  to  Edinbuivh  to  seek  a  sweetheart :  ^ 
Said  captain  CampT)ell  in  the  town  glllard. 
That  he  knew  a  widow  in  a  secret  place, 
And  would  endeavour  to  put  herein  my  way ; 

He  did,  as  he  was  wont,  fulfill  his  promise  ; 

He  gave  her  to  me  by  tbe  hand,  and  her  portion  with  her. 

Whoever  may  ask  her  name  or  surname, 

They  call  her  Janet,*  and  George  was  her  grandsire. 

She  is  quiet  and  affable,  without  ffloom  or  vexing  look, 

And  as  high  in  rank  as  any  lady  Tn  the  land ;  * 

She  is  the  means  of  my  support  since  she^ joined  me — 

Great  is  the  cause  of  grief  to  him  who  has  not  got  her. 

I  have  forsaken  Nio-Coehum,'  tho*  she  still  lives, 

And  allowed  the  crested  stags  to  wander  where  they  please; 

I  have  chosen  a  young  wife,  which  I  do  not  repent  \ 

I  am  not  without  wealth  since  I  espoused  the  fair  one. 

I  pass  my  word  that  she  Is  most  excellent, 

And  that  1  never  discovered  anv  hidden  fault  in  her; 

She  is  stately,  fine,  straight,  and  sound. 

Without  detect  or  blemish,  twist  or  bend. 

When  needy  folks  are  pinched  for  money, 
George's  daughter  will  not  let  mv  pocket  be  empty ; 
She  keeps  me  In  drink  In  the  alenousesi 
And  pa}  8  every  stoup  tJiat  I  call  for. 

She  does  every  turn  as  I  bid  her, 

She  tells  me  no  lie  nor  false  story; 

She  keeps  my  family  as  well  as  1  could  wisii, 

Though  1  do  no  labour  nor  dirty  work. 

I  worked  hiboriously  though  I  amassed  no  wealth, 
I  vowed  that  1  would  disdain  to  be  a  mtnial  ■, 
I  have  ceased  to  toil  since  I  have  remarked 
That  the  idle  man  endures  longest. 

It  is  my  loving  wife  who  will  not  deceive  me  ; 
She  is  able  always  to  earn  my  bread, 
I  shall  have  no  lack  of  clothes  or  linen, 
And  worldly  cares  now  give  me  no  coneern. 

•  A  byeword  for  a  regimental  firelock,  but  never  applied  to  any  other  gun. 
I  A  farourite  fowling  piece  to  which  he  oomjiOMd  another  song. 
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How  longr  he  remained  in  the  situation  alluded  to  hat  not  been  aicertained. 
The  latter  yean  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Edinburgh,  and  are  said  to  hare  been 
cheered  by  the  bounty  of  the  earl  of  Breadalbane.  He  died  in  that  city,  October, 
1813,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

*'  In  his  young  days/*  says  the  author  of  Bibliotheca  Sooto-Geltica,  "  Mac- 
intyre  was  remarkably  handsome,  and  throughout  his  whole  life,  he  possessed  a 
▼ery  easy  and  agreeable  disposition.  Although,  when  provoked,  his  enemies 
generally  felt  the  effects  of  his  pride  and  resentment,  yet  to  his  benefactors  he 
was  equally  grateful.  He  was  very  fond  of  company  and  a  cheerful  glass,  and 
was  not  only  rery  agreeable  orer  his  bottle,  but  also  very  circumspect.  Al- 
though Macintyre  discovered  an  early  inclination  to  poetry,  he  did  not  produce 
any  thing  till  the  memorable  battle  of  Falkirk,  a  description  of  which  forms 
the  first  song  in  the  valuable  collection  published  by  him,  wherein  it  is  said  to 
have  been  his  first  regular  attempt  at  composition.  The  collection  contains 
lyric,  oomicy  epic,  and  religious  coropoeitions,  of  such  merit  as  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  say  in  what  department  of  poetry  this  writer  most  eroelled.  *  *  His 
poetical  talents  justly  entitled  him  to  isnk  among  the  first  of  Celtic  bards,  for 
all  good  judges  of  Celtic  poetry  agree  that  nothing  like  the  purity  of  his  Gaelic, 
and  the  style  of  his  poetry,  has  appeared  in  the  Highlands.^  Of  Donacha  Ban  it 
might  justly  be  said, 

*  Nan  leabhadh  ees'  dg  gach  oi^n  a's  Sf  £u], 
Cha  chuireadh  neach  bed  a  gh]as>ghuib  air  a'  bh^ul  l' " 

MACKENZIE,  Gkobob,  first  earl  of  Cromarty,  a  distinguished  political  and 
literary  character,  was  born  in  the  year  1630,  being  the  eldest  sonof  Sir  John 
Mackenzie  of  Tarbat,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Erskine  of  Innerteil, 
one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice.  He  succeeded  Itis  father  in  1654, 
and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  irregular  warfare  carried  on  at  that  perioil 
by  general  Middleton,  against  the  forces  of  Cromwell.  After  the  Restoration, 
when  Middleton  received  an  earldom,  and  was  appointed  to  the  direction  of 
Scottish  afiairs.  Sir  George  Madienzie  became  his  principal  confidant,  and  had 
a  prominent  share  in  the  transactions  connected  with  the  celebrated  billeting 
ad,  which  ended  in  the  common  disgrace  of  the  earl  and  Sir  George.  The 
latter,  consequently,  remained  unemployed  throughout  the  whole  administration 
of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale.  He  afterwards  obtained  that  promotion  to  which 
his  extraordinary  talents  entitled  him.  In  1678,  he  was  appointed  justice 
general  for  Scotland,  and,  in  1681,  a  lord  of  session,  and  lord  register.  In 
1685,  James  II.  created  him  viscount  of  Tarbat,  by  which  name  he  is  best 
known.     Though  an  active  and  unscrupulous  agent  of  the  two  last  Stuarts,  he 

*  Note  by  a  cor resjMfuient.^- AW  this  must  be  taken  in  a  ver>  qualified  sense.  There  is 
nothing  approaching  to  sublimity  in  the  whole  range  of  MBcint\  re's  compositions.  His  poem  in 
praise  of  J^endoanun  is  in  somewhat  of  a  heroic  strain ;  but  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of 
Epic  Alexander  Macdonald  was  fiir  superior  to  him  in  what  is  usually  understood  by  the 
term  genius;  but  from  his  classical  education  he  was  less  scrupulous  about  the  purity  of  his 
style,  and  his  works  abound  in  cla&sical  allusions.  It  is  to  the  purity  of  his  language,  and  the 
harmony  of  his  numbers,  that  Macintyre  owes  his  fame  in  a  great  measure,  in  these  qoaii- 
ties  he  is  almost  equalled  if  not  rivalled  by  Mary  Madeod,  an  untutored  poetess,  but  her 
compositions  are  not  so  numerous,  and  she  had  not  the  varied  talent  of  Macint}re.  As  al- 
ready said,  his  poetry  is  chiefly  of  a  descriptive  character,  and  Dr  Johnson's' criticism  on 
Thomson's  Seasons  may  be  applied  to  him,  with  this  quail fication,  that  his  comprehension  of 
the  va^  WAS  not  equal  to  his  attention  to  the  minute.  His  love  songs  are  remariuibie  for 
delicacy  of  sentiment — and  his  descriptions  of  the  chase  are  vcrj' animated.  Here  he  was 
quite  at  home.  Some  of  his  pieces  are  valuable  ns  descriptive  of  country  manners,  now  al- 
most extinct  He  may  be  called  the  Pope  of  the  Highlands,  as  Maodonald  was  the  B}ron, 
and  William  Ross  the  BumsL  Macdonald  had  more  originality  of  genius  than  any  of  the 
Highhind  poets;  but  it  was  irregular  and  not  under  proper  restraint — Ross  for  tenderness 
and  sensibility,  was  what  Bums  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  if  he  had  been  bom  and  bred 
in  the  Highlands.     Macintyre  was  more  agreeable. 
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had  no  obj«ction  to  continue  in  omployment  under  the  system  of  things  estab- 
lished at  the  Revolution.  But  king  William,  to  whom  he  lost  no  time  in  paying 
hit  respeoti,  did  not  think  proper  to  employ  him  till  1692,  when  his  lordship 
WHS  restored  to  his  office  of  lord  register. 

Here  the  evil  habits  he  had  contracted  under  the  late  govomnient  appear  to 
have  still  clung  to  him.  The  spirit  which  induced  Charles  II.  to  say,  that,  though 
Laodeidale  was  complained  of  by  the  people,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  done  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  sovereign,  was  what  animated  this  veteran 
instrument  of  arbitrary  authority.  Having  been  accused  of  falsifying  the  mi- 
nutes of  parliament  for  private  objects,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  the  least 
regard  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charge :  in  his  defence,  addressed  to  Mr 
Carstairs,  he  dwells  only  on  the  mali<;e  which  animated  his  accusers,  and  on 
the  constancy  of  his  own  attachment  to  the  king.  He  found  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  retire  upon  a  pension  of  £400  a-year.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  is 
found  petitioning  for  a  amission,  and  in  such  terms  as  gives  a  curious  idea  of 
the  state  of  moral  feeling  among  politicians  in  that  age : — "  I  wish/'  says  he, 
**  to  have  a  very  general  remission  sent  me,  because  I  see  faults  fish^t  for  in 
others  upon  as  great  grounds.  If  it  comes,  let  it  contain  treason,  perdueUion, 
and  a  general  of  all  crimes ;  though,  on  all  that's  sacred,  1  know  not  myself 
guilty,  nor  do  I  fear  any  thing  on  this  side  Irish  witnesses  or  evidence.'*  At 
the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  this  able  statesman  was  made  secretary  of  state 
for  Scotland ;  an  office  which  he  resigned  in  1704,  for  that  of  justice  general. 
In  1703,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Cromarty.  Having  resigned 
the  justice  generalship  in  1710,  he  retired  tome  years  after,  to  his  seat  of  New 
Tarbat,  in  Ross-shire,  intending,  without  any  apparent  regard  to  his  advanced 
age,  to  live  there  in  an  economical  manner  for  six  years,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  subsequently  enabled  to  reside  in  London.  The  design  was  almost  at  the 
very  outset  interrupted  by  death  ;  hislordsliip  expiring,  August  17,  1714.  He 
has  an  elegant  obelisk  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  DiugwalL 

The  earl  of  Cromarty,  notwithstanding  the  faults  already  alluded  to,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  a  good-natured  man,  '*  possessed  of  a  great  measure  of 
polite  learning,  and  good  parts,  and  master  of  an  extraordinary  gift  of  pleasing 
and  diverting  conversation,  which  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
companions  in  the  world.  He  was  one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  reckoned  among  the  ablest  members  of  that  learned  body ;  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  many  papers  of  his  lordship  may  be  seen.  His  other 
publications,  arranged  in  chronological  order  are,  1.  A  Vindication  of  king  Robert 
III.  from  the  imputation  of  Bastardy,  Edin.  1695,  4ta — S.  The  mistaken  Advan- 
tage of  Raising  of  Money,  Edin.  1695,  4tow — 3.  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
concerning  the  Union  with  England,  1706,  4to. — 4.  Friendly  Response  to  a 
Letter  concerning  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  and  Sir  John  Nisbet's  Observations  and 
Response  on  the  matter  of  the  Union,  1706,  4ta — 5.  Synopsis  Apocalyptica, 
or,  a  Short  and  Plain  Explication  of  Daniers  Prophecy,  and  of  St  John's  Reve- 
lation in  concert  with  it,  1707,  4to. — 6.  Historical  Account  of  the  Conspiracy 
of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  of  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  against  king  James 
VL)  1713,  8vo. — 7.  A  Vindication  of  the  same  from  the  Mistakes  of  Mr  Johr 
Anderson,  Preacher  of  Dumbarton,  in  his  Defence  of  Presbytery,  1714,  8vo. 

MACKENZIE,  (Sir)  Georqb,  a  celebrated  lawyer  and  state  officer,  and  per- 
haps the  first  Scotsman  who  wrote  the  English  language  in  a  style  approaching 
to  purity,  was  born  at  Dundee,  in  1636.  His  father  was  Simon  Mackenzie  of 
Lochslin,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  and  his  mother  Elizabeth  Bruce, 
daughter  of  Ur  Teter  Bruce,  principal  of  St  Leonai-d's  college,  St  Andrew s. 
His  progress  at  school  was  so  rapid,  that  in  his  tenth  year    he  t^as  master  of 
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all  the  dattical  authon  imially  taught  in  achoob.  He  afierirardt  studied  Greek 
and  philosophy  in  the  uniyersities  of  St  Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  and  ci?il  law 
in  that  of  Bouxges  in  France;  and,  in  January^  1659,  before  the  termination  of 
his  twenty-4hird  year,  entered  as  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar. 

In  1660,  he  published  his  Axetina^  or  Serious  Romance,  in  which,  according 
to  his  kind  biographer,  Ruddiman,  he  gives  "  a  very  bright  specimen  of  his  gay 
and  ezuherant  genius."  His  talents  must  have  been  early  observed  and  appre« 
dated,  for  in  1661,  his  third  year  at  the  bar,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
counsel  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  then  tried  by  a  commission  of  parliament  for 
high  treason.  On  this  occasion,  he  acted  with  so  much  firmness,  and  even  bold- 
nen,  as  at  once  established  his  character.  As  the  counsel  for  Argyle  were  ap- 
pointed by  parliament,  they  presented  a  petition  under  form  of  protest,  that  in 
the  defence  of  their  client,  they  might  not  be  made  responsible  for  every  ex- 
pression they  might  utter,  butUiat  a  latitude  and  freedom  of  expression,  suitable 
to  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  the  charges  they  were  called  upon  to  canvass, 
might  be  allowed  them.  This  being  peremptorily  refused,  Sir  George  and  his 
associates  toc^  such  steps,  in  consequence,  as  subjected  them  to  the  imminent 
ijsk  of  a  charge  of  treason :  *'  it  is  impossible  to  plead  for  a  traitor,**  said  the 
young  lawyer,  **  without  speaking  treason !  ^  an  antithesis  certainly  more  bdd 
than  true,  but  calculated  to  make  a  considerable  impression  upon  the  multitude. 
The  counsel  only  escaped  from  the  consequences  of  their  rashness  by  the  special 
mercy  of  the  court 

The  purely  literary  labours  of  this  eminent  person,  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  executed  during  his  earlier  yean.  His  ''  Beligio  Stoici,  or  a  short  Dis« 
coune  upon  several  divine  and  moral  subjects/*  appeared  in  1663.  Two  yean 
afterwards,  he  published  his  MoreU  Enay  upon  SoUiude,  preferring  it  to 
public  employment,  with  all  its  appendages,  such  as  &me,  command,  riches, 
pleasures,  conversation,  &c  This  production  was  answered  by  the  celebrated 
Evelyn,  in  a  Panegyric  on  Active  Life.  **  It  seems  singular,"  says  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  "  that  Mackenzie,  plunged  in  the  hanhest  laboun  of  ambition, 
shonld  be  the  advocate  of  retirement,  and  that  Evelyn,  comparatively  a  recluse, 
should  have  commended  that  mode  of  life  which  he  did  not  choose."^  But  it  is 
probable  that  each  could  write  most  freshly  on  circurostances  disconnected  with 
the  daily  events  of  his  life,  while  speculative  ingenuity  was  all  they  cared  to 
reach  in  their  arguments.  *^  You  had  reason  to  be  astonished,**  says  Evelyn, 
writing  to  Cowley,  *'  that  I^  who  had  so  much  celebrated  recess,  should  become 
an  advocate  for  the  enemy.  I  conjure  you  to  believe  that  I  am  stiU  of  the  same 
mind,  and  there  is  no  person  who  can  do  more  honour,  and  breathe  more  after 
the  life  and  repose  you  so  happily  cultivate  and  advance  by  your  example ;  but 
as  those  who  praised  dirt,  a  flea,  or  the  gout,  so  have  I  public  employment,  and 
that  in  so  we^  a  style  compared  with  my  antagonists,  as  by  that  alone  it  would 
appear,  that  I  neither  was  nor  could  be  serious.'*  In  1667,  Mackenzie  pub- 
lidied  his  Moral  Qallantry,  one  of  the  reflective  treatises  of  the  period,  intend- 
ing to  prove  the  gentlemanliness  of  virtue,  and  the  possibility  of  establishing  all 
moral  duties  on  principles  of  honour — a  theory  supported  by  arguments  which, 
had  any  of  the  nicer  metaphysical  minds  of  the  succeeding  age  thought  fit  to 
drive  to  their  ultimate  principles,  they  might  have  found  to  be  somewhat  inimi- 
cal to  the  author's  hearty  church  of  England  feelings,  or  even  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  But  Mr  Mackenzie  was  not  a  metaphysician,  and  religion  re- 
quired to  be  plainly  spoken,  in  terms  of  presbyterianism  or  papistry,  before  it 
attracted  his  legal  attention.  To  this  production  he  added  a  Cofuolaiion  agaitui 
Calummes,     The  fiery  course  of  politics  which  he  had  afterwards  to  run,  made 

*  xxxvi.  5. 
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a  hiatus  of  oontidetabk  extent^  in  the  elegant  literary  punuits  of  Mackeuie ; 
but  after  hit  retirement  from  public  life,  he  wrote  another  work  which  may  be 
claitified  with  tfaoie  juit  mentioned --TAe  Moral  Hitiory  of  Frugalitsf  ;  nor 
in  this  classification  must  we  omit  his  £»«ay  on  Reawn.  Mackensie  had  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  elegant  wits  of  England,  and  his  opportunities  enabled 
him,  if  he  was  inferior  in  the  actual  bullion  of  genius  to  many  af  hb  country- 
men who  had  gone  before  him,  to  give  it  a  more  elegant,  or,  at  least,  fashion- 
able form.  It  is  probable  that  any  direct  imitation,  on  the  part  of  Mackenxie, 
may  have  been  firom  the  writings  of  Cowley,  who,  in  the  youth  of  the  ambitious 
Soottuh  author,  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  refinement  in  English  composi- 
tion. From  his  opponent  Etelyn,  he  may  also  have  derived  facilities  in  com- 
position ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  best  tone  he  assumed  was  imparted  by  the 
colloquial  influence  of  Dryden.  Of  Mackenne,  that  great  man  has  left  an 
interesting  memorial : — *'  Had  I  time,  I  could  enlaige  on  the  beautiful  turns  of 
words  and  thoughts,  whidi  are  as  requisite  in  this,  m  in  heroic  poetry  itself^ 
With  these  beautiful  turns  I  confeis  myself  to  have  been  unacquainted,  tiU  about 
twenty  years  ago,  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  that  noble  wit  of  Scotland, 
Sir  Qeorge  Mackenzie.  He  asked  me  why  I  did  not  imitate,  in  my  verM,  the 
turns  of  Mr  Waller  and  Sir  John  Denham,  of  whom  he  repeated  many  to  me. 
I  had  often  read  with  pleasure,  and  with  some  profit,  these  two  fatheis  of  our 
English  poetry,  but  had  not  seriously  enough  considered  their  beauties,  which 
give  the  last  perfection  to  their  works.  Some  sprinkling  of  this  sort  I  had  also 
formerly  in  my  plays,  but  they  were  casual  and  not  designed.  But  this  hint, 
thus  seasonably  given  me.  first  made  me  sensible  of  my  own  wants,  and  brought 
me  afterwards  to  seek  for  the  supply  of  them  in  other  English  authors."  This 
is  given  by  Dryden  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire,  pre- 
fixed to  his  Juvemd,  published  two  yearn  after  Mackensie's  death.  Mackenaio 
is  characterised  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  having  been  in  his  style  not  exempt 
from  Scotticisms:  **but  he  is  perfectly  free  from  those,  perhaps,  mora  disagree- 
able vices,  into  which  more  celebrated  Scottish  writers  have  been  betrayed,  by  a 
constant  fear  of  Scotticism.  He  composes  easily  and  freely,  and  his  style  is  that 
of  a  man  who  writes  his  native  language."  Meanwhile,  along  with  his  elegant 
prose,  he  found  time  and  inclination  to  dabble  in  poetry.  Sometime  during  his 
^rly  years,  at  the  bar,  be  wrote  ''  Celias'  Country  House  and  Closet,"  a  poem  in 
English  epioi,  and  written  in  a  manner  more  nearly  akin  to  the  style  of  Pope 
and  his  contemporaries,  ttian  that  which  flourished  in  the  author's  own  time. 
Such  a  passage  as  the  following  will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  at  once 
the  merit  of  the  work,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  political  life  of  the 
author,  its  artificial  feeling  : — 

"  O  happy  country  life,  pure  as  its  air; 
Free  from  the  rage  of  pride,  the  pangs  of  care ; 
Here  happy  oouls  Me  bathed  in  soft  content. 
And  are  at  once  secure  and  Innocent. 
No  passion  here  but  love :  here  is  no  wound, 
But  that  by  which  lovers  their  names  eonfbunii, 
On  borla  of  trees,  whilst  with  a  smiUng  face, 
They  see  those  letters  as  themselves  embrace.*' 

Country  life,  and  love  in  the  midst  of  it,  were  standing  characteristics  of  the 
fashionable  poetry  of  the  period,  and  the  stormy  politician,  anxious,  like  Riche- 
lieu, to  distinguish  himself  in  song,  must  submit  to  them,  as  absolutely  as  the 
love-sick  swain,  to  whom  they  are  a  natural  habit  The  author  seems  to  have 
been  apprehensive  (hat  the  fruit  of  his  more  elegant  studies  would  not  give  the 
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worid  a  fiivoimbld  opinioD  of  hia  profBMional  atteinmentB.  **  The  multi- 
tude,'* he  sayi  in  the  eonduiion  to  his  Religious  Stoic,  **  (which,  elbeity  it  hath 
ever  been  allowed  many  heads,  yet  hath  never  been  allowed  any  brains,)  will 
doubtless  accuse  my  studies  of  adultery,  for  hugging  contemplations  so  eccentric 
to  my  employment.  To  these  my  return  is,  that  these  papers  are  but  the  par- 
ings of  my  other  studies,  and  because  they  were  but  parings,  I  haye  flung  them 
out  into  the  sHreets.  I  wrote  them  in  my  retirements,  when  1  wanted  both 
books  and  employment ;  and  I  resol?e,  that  this  shall  be  the  last  inroad  I  shaU 
ever  make  into  foreign  contemplations." 

Let  us  now  turn  txam  his  literature  to  the  political  and  profeisional  ad?ance- 
ment,  which  interfered  with  its  progreis,  or  at  least  changed  its  couise.  Soon 
after  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  a  justice-depute,  or  assistant  to  the  justi- 
ciar or  chief  justice ;  a  situation,  the  duties  of  which  were  almost  equivalent  to 
that  of  an  English  puisne  judge  of  the  present  day,  in  criminal  matters.  He 
must  hav«  received  the  appointment  very  early  in  life,  as  in  1661,  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  appointed  to  repair  '^  once  in  the  week  at  least  to  Musielbufgh 
and  Dalkeith,  and  to  try  and  judge  such  penons  as  are  ther  or  therabout  de- 
lated of  witchcraft ;"  and  the  experience  in  the  dark  sciences,  obtained  by  him 
in  Ihis  occupation,  provided  him  with  much  grave  and  learned  matter  for  his 
woik  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland.  Within  a  few  years  after  this  period, 
(the  time  is  not  perticularly  ascertained,)  he  was  knighted.  In  1669,  he  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Ross,  where  the  influence  of  bis  family  was  extensive,  in 
parliament  During  that  year,  the  letter  of  Charles,  proposing  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  plan  .for  an  incorporating  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  was 
read  in  parliament  Sir  George,  an  enemy  to  every  thing  which  struck  at  the 
individual  consequence  and  hereditary  greatness  of  the  country,  in  which  he  held 
a  stake,  opposed  the  proposition.  He  tells  us,  in  his  amusing  memoirs  of  the 
period,  that  when  the  commissioner  proposed  an  answer,  closing  with  the  king's 
proposals,  and  entitling  him  to  the  election  of  the  commissioner,  he  moved,  that 
the  parliament  ihould  have  a  day  for  the  consideration  of  so  serious  a  matter, 
as  there  might  be  questions  about  succession  to  be  discussed,  **  whereupon  the 
commissioner  rose  in  a  great  passion,  and  told  that  he  consented  that  the  par- 
liament should  deliberate  upon  the  letter  now  read  till  to-morrow ;  but  that  he 
understood  not,  how  any  member  of  parliament  could  be  so  bold  as  to  inquire 
into  the  succemon,  upon  a  supposition  that  his  majesty,  and  all  the  present  royal 
line,  should  fail."  Next  day,  Sir  George  came  prepiured  with  a  speech  on  the 
subject  Of  this  somewhat  interesting  effort,  he  has  given  us  a  transcript,  which 
is  generally  understood  to  be  the  earliest  authentically  reported  specimen  of 
legislative  eloquence  in  Scotland.  It  is  compact,  dear,  accurate,  well  com- 
posed, without  flights  of  ardour,  and,  therefore,  destitute  of  the  burning  impetu- 
osity which  afterwards  distinguished  Fletcher  and  Belhaven.  On  the  whole,  it 
appears,  in  its  present  form  at  least,  to  have  been  composed  in  the  doset  His 
reasoning,  when  the  aim  is  considered,  was  prudent  and  cautious — he  considered 
and  doubted  **  whether  it  was  suitable  to  our  honour,  to  advance  in  this  union 
those  steps,  before  England  met  us  in  one  :  and  that  we  have  done  so  in  this 
letter,  appears  from  this,  that  to  treat  of  an  union  is  one  step ;  the  second  is  to 
name  commissioners ;  the  third  is  to  appoint  their  quorum,  time,  and  place 
of  their  meeting :  all  which  are  several  steps  because  they  behoved,  if  they 
had  been  conduded  in  parliament,  to  have  had  several  votes  and  condusions." 
He  also  doubted,  '<  whether  it  were  fitter  for  his  nugesty's  serrice,  and  the  in- 
tended treaty,  that  the  nomination  of  the  commissioners  should  be  referred  to 
his  majesty,  <Mr  rather  that  they  should  be  nominated  in  parliament"  His 
speech  gave  great  oflence  to  those  who  had  peculiar  grounds  for  objecting  to 
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long  haranguei.  '*  About  the  close  of  hit  diaeoune^  he  was  ititenrupted  by  the 
earl  of  Tweeddale,  who  taid^  that  snch  long  disoourset  were  intolenble^  espe- 
cially where  they  intended  to  persiiade  the  parliament  not  to  comply  with  his 
majesty's  desires — which  interruption  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  breach  of 
pitvilege — and  it  was  desired  by  duke  HamiltouOy  that  the  ear!  of  Tweeddale 
should  go  to  the  bar ;  but  the  gentleman  who  was  interrupted  declared^  that  he 
had  not  been  interrupted^  but  had  finished  his  discourse ;  and,  thereupon,  tlut 
^notion  took  no  further  efiecL"  Sir  George  sought  distinction  in  his  course 
through  parliament  by  popular  measures.  In  1669,  an  act  had  been  passed, 
oompelling  merchants  to  make  oath  as  to  their  baring  paid  duties  on  their  mer- 
chandise. **  The  commissioner  had  that  day  said,  that  the  stealing  of  the  king^ 
customs  was  a  crime,  which  was  to  be  provided  against :  whereupon.  Sir  George 
Mackenssie  replied,  that  if  it  was  a  crime,  no  man  could  be  forced  to  swear  for  it ; 
for  by  no  law  under  heayen  was  it  ever  ordained  that  a  man  should  swear  in  what 
was  criminal  This,  and  all  other  passages  of  that  day,  joined  with  Sir  George 
owning  the  burghs,  in  which  it  was  alleged  he  had  no  proper  interest,  made  his 
grace  swear,  in  his  return  from  the  parliamenti  that  he  would  hare  that  factious 
young  man  removed  from  the  parliament:  to  effectuate  which,  he  called  a 
council  of  his  favourites,  and  it  was  there  contrived,  that  his  election  should  be 
quarrelled,  because  he  held  only  lands  of  the  bishop  of  Ross,  but  not  of  his 
majesty,  and  so  was  not  a  free  baron.  But  they  were  at  last  diverted  from  this 
resolution  by  the  register,  who  assured  them,  that  this  would  make  the  people 
jealous  of  some  close  design  to  overturn  their  liberties,  which,  as  they  be- 
lieved, that  gentleman  defended  upon  all  occasions ;  and  that  be  would  glory 
in  his  exclusion,  because  it  would  be  believed  that  they  could  not  eflec^ 
tuate  their  intentions,  if  he  were  allowed  to  keep  his  place  in  parlia- 
ment" Such  is  his  own  account  of  his  parliamentary  conduct, — ^it  may  be 
correct  in  point  of  fact,  and  he  has  abstained  from  any  mention  of  the  mo> 
tives.  He  opposed  the  act  of  forfeiture  against  the  western  rebels,  insist- 
ing that  no  man  ought  to  be  found  or  proved  guilty  in  absence.  His  account 
of  the  opposition  of  the  advocates  on  the  subject  of  appeals,  along  with  his 
somewhat  suspicious  conduct  towards  his  rival  Lockhart,  have  been  already  de- 
tailed.' Sir  George  Mackenzie  would  have  gone  to  the  grave  with  the  chaiao- 
ter  of  a  patriot,  had  he  not  been  placed  in  a  position  where  serving  a  king  was 
more  beneficial  than  serving  the  people.  On  the  33d  of  August,  1677,  he  was 
named  king's  advocate,  on  the  dismission  of  Sir  John  Nisbet  The  object  of 
the  change  was  a  subject  of  deep  and  well  founded  suspicion.  Sir  Greorge 
states  that  his  precursor,  ''  a  person  of  deep  and  universal  learning,  having  dis- 
obliged my  lonl  Hatton,  he  procured  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  session,  ordaining 
them  to  make  inquiry  into  his  having  consulted  pro  et  con,  in  the  ease  of  the 
lord  chancellor  and  lord  Melville,  concerning  the  tailsne  of  the  estate  of  Lev^n,*' 
and  Sir  George  amiably  represents  himself  as  having  persuaded  Nisbet  to  stand 
to  his  defence.  Wodrow  observes  that  he  was  appointed,  '*  some  say  upon  a  very 
sordid  reason  ;'*  and  Burnet  distinctly  states,  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  Mitdiell,  who  had  been  pardoned  four  years  before  for  the  attempted 
murder  of  Sharpe:  at  all  events  this  was  his  first  duty  in  his  high  office — ^it  was 
one  which  on  the  whole  required  some  address.  Mackenzie  had  prepared  him- 
self, by  having  been  counsel  for  Mitchell  when  he  was  previously  tried.  "  He 
was  a  very  great  instrument,^  says  Wodrow,  *'  in  the  hands  of  the  presb3rterians, 
and  was  scarce  ever  guilty  of  moderating  any  harsh  proceedings  against  them, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  prelates  themselves.^  As  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  in 
1661,  was  the  first  important  political  case  in  which  he  had  tried  his  powers  as 
>  In  the  Life  of  Sir  George  LodEhari. 
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A  defender,  lo  was  that  of  his  son  in  168 L,  the  fint  which  exercised  his  abilities 
8B  a  state  prosecutor.  In  the  fath«r*s  case  he  had  to  resist  the  oppressive  fic- 
UoDS  of  the  crown  lawyers,  but  all  he  sufferod  was  amply  repaid  on  the  son. 
After  this  celebrated  trial,  he  appears  to  hare  obtained,  as  part  of  the  spoil,  a 
gift  of  the  barony  of  Bute,  ratified  by  the  parliament  of  1681.^  On  the  re- 
capture of  the  earl  after  his  escape,  Mackenzie  was  one  of  those  who  objected 
to  a  new  trial,  and  he  accordingly  recommended  his  sufi^ring  on  his  former 
sentence  ;  he  is  alleged  to  have  done  so  from  the  probability,  that,  owing  to  the 
extreme  injustice  of  the  sentence,  his  heirs  might  probably  be  restored  to  their 
heritages  If  such  was  indeed  his  motive,  no  man  was  erer  more  improTident  of 
his  own  fame,  or  disinterested  in  sacrificing  it  for  others ;  but  Mr  Laing  has 
shrewdly  observed,  **  no  doubt  Sir  George  at  the  Revolution  would  assume  that 
merit  with  Aigyle^s  son,  when  they  sat  together  in  the  eonyention  parliament. 
But  he  was  the  man  who  procured,  when  king^s  adyocato,  that  illegal  sentence, 
on  which  he  mored  for  Argyle*s  execution.''*  Meanwhile  his  professional  inge- 
nuity had  been  employed  in  the  case  of  the  lawburrows,  by  which  a  legal  form, 
uaeful  in  the  defence  of  the  subject  against  lawless  aggression,  was,  by  adding 
te  its  natural  power  the  weight  of  the  royal  influence,  made  an  engine  of  op* 
pression.  It  would  be  a  rain  task  to  enumerate  the  minor  state  prosecutions, 
which,  in  this  eventful  period,  gave  full  employment  to  this  active  servant  of 
goYemment — most  of  them  are  well  known,  and  they  were  at  any  rate  numer- 
ous enough  to  stemp  him  in  the  minds  of  his  opponents  with  a  character  which 
most  liye  with  his  name — **  The  blood-thirsty  advocate."  In  the  year  1680, 
be  tried  the  celebrated  Cargill,  who,  among  other  acts  of  inefficacious  spiritual 
authority,  had  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  on  the  lord  advocate. 
When  the  indictment  was  read,  bearing,  in  the  ordinary  terms,  that  the 
accused  "  having  cast  off  all  fear  of  God,"  && ,  the  clerk  was  interrupted  by 
Gargill,  who  said,  **  The  man  who  hath  caused  this  paper  to  be  drawn  up,  hath 
done  it  contrary  to  the  light  of  his  own  conscience,  for  he  knoweth  that  I  have 
been  a  fearer  of  God  from  my  infancy ;  but  that  man,  I  say,  who  took  the  holy 
Bible  in  his  hand,  and  said  it  would  neyer  be  well  with  the  land  till  that  book 
was  destroyed,  I  say,  ^  is  the  man  who  hath  cast  off  all  fear  of  God."  In  1684, 
after  the  escape  of  Sir  Hugh  Campbell,  it  being  felt  necessary  that  Baillie  of  Jer- 
viswood  should  suffer,  Madcenzie's  energies  were  exercised  on  the  occasion ;  and  he 
gained  the  gratitude  of  the  court,  by  doing  what  was  wanted.  Fountainhall  has  a 
characteristic  note  about  his  proceedings  at  this  period.  *'  Sir  William  Scott,  of 
Harden,  fined  in  1 500  lb.  sterling,  for  his  ladle's  being  at  a  conventicle, and  being 
at  one  himself.  It  was  said  the  king's  advocate.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  got  a 
previous  gift  of  this  fine,  for  journeys  to  London.**'  Sir  George  found  it  neces- 
sary to  attempt  a  rindication  of  his  acts,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Vindication  of  the 
GoTemroent  of  Charles  II.,"  which,  lord  Woodhouselee  calmly  observes,  **  will 
fully  justify  his  conduct  in  the  breast  of  every  man  whose  judgment  is  not 
perrerted  by  the  same  prejudices,  hostile  to  all  goremment,  which  led  those 
infatuated  offenders  to  the  doom  they  merited."*  Sir  George  was  a  calm  and 
thinking  man,  and  his  yindication  bears  the  aspect  of  candour ;  but  it  is  de- 
ficient in  conclusiveness.  *'  No  age,"  he  says,  **  did  see  so  many  thousands 
pardoned,  nor  so  many  indemnities  granted,  as  was  in  his  time :  which,  as  it 
must  be  principally  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  clemency  of  the  kings  he 
served,  so  it  may  be  in  some  measure  imputed  to  the  bias  which  Sir  George  had 
to  the  merciful  hand."  Sir  George  leaves  out  of  Yiew,  that  it  is  possible  for 
one  lord  advocate  so  fiur  to  exceed  another  in  the  number  of  his  prosecutions, 

9  Acts,  viii.  679.  *  History,  ii.  154.  «  FountainhaU's  Notes,  70. 

f  Life  of  Karnes,  i.  Ap.  18. 
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Bf  both  to  aequit  and  aacrifioe  more  than  the  whole  number  aoouied  by  his 
brethren.  It  waa  not  those  who  were  forg^iven,  but  those  uho  wef«  not  for- 
given, that  fix  upon  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  alto  upon  his  Scottish  advo- 
cate^  the  indelible  character  of  oppression  and  blood*thirstiness.  It  must,  at  the 
same  time>  be  allowed,  that  the  acute  mind  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  was  never 
asleep  to  practical  improTements  in  jurisprudence,  although  Uie  lust  of  power 
was  sufficient  to  subdue  his  efforts,  or  turn  them  into  another  course.  While  he 
wielded  Uie  sword  of  penecution  himself,  he  did  much  to  unfit  it  for  the  use  of 
others.  He  countenanced  and  cherished  a  prindple,  which  called  for  the  exa- 
mination of  all  witnesses  in  criminal  cases,  in  presence  of  the  accused,  instead  oi 
the  secret  chamber  of  the  privy  council.  A  frightful  fiction  of  the  law  of  both 
countries,  by  which  no  eridenoe  could  be  led  by  a  prisoner  in  opposition  to  the 
assertions  of  the  libel  made  by  the  prosecutor,  as  representing  the  king,  was 
removed  by  Sir  George,  forty  years  before  it  ceased  to  exist  in  England  ;  and 
he  put  a  stop  to  the  system  of  permitting  the  clerk  of  court  to  be  enclosed  witJi 
the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him.  This  was  done  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  jurymen ;  but  let  it  be  remarked,  that  in  his  work  on 
criminal  law,  he  advises  the  total  abolition  of  trial  by  jury.  In  1686,  Mao- 
kensie  showed  that  he  had  a  feeling  of  conscience  and  that  his  religion,  if  en- 
tirely political,  was  not  accurately  squared  to  personal  aggrandizement,  by  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  dismissed  for  not  agreeing  to  the  catholic  projects  of  James 
II.  In  1688,  howerer,  he  was  restored,  on  the  advancement  of  his  successor, 
Dalrymple,  to  the  presidency  of  the  court  of  session.'  The  Revolution  ter- 
minated his  political  career.  At  this  feverish  moment  of  struggle  and  disap- 
pointment, he  could  so  far  abstract  his  mind  from  politics,  as  to  perform  the 
greatest  public  service  which  is  ever  now  connected  with  his  name,  by  founding 
the  Advocates^  Library.  The  inaugural  speech  which  was  pronounced  on  the 
occasion,  is  preserved  in  his  works.  The  institution  has  flourished,  and  re- 
deems Scotland  from  the  imputation  of  not  possessing  an  extensive  public 
library.  After  the  Revolution,  Sir  George  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  the  fittest  receptacle  for  so  excellent  a  vindicator  of  the 
old  laws  of  dirine  right  He  was  admitted  a  student  on  the  Snd  of  June,  1690 ; 
but  he  did  not  long  live  to  feel  the  blessings  of  the  retirement  he  had  praised, 
and  for  the  first  time  experienced.  He  died  at  St  Jameses  on  the  3nd  May, 
1691.  He  was  still  remembered  in  the  national  feeling  as  a  great  man,  and 
his  funeral  was  one  of  unusual  pomp.  He  lay  several  days  in  state  in  the 
abbey  of  Holyrood  House,  whence  his  body  was  conveyed  to  the  Grey  Friars' 
(hiirchyard,  attended  by  a  procession,  consisting  of  the  council,  the  nobility, 
the  college  of  justice,  the  college  of  physicians,  the  university,  the  clergy,  and 
many  others. 

Sir  George  wrote  several  works  of  a  more  laborious  cast  than  those  to  which 
we  have  referred.  His  ItuiihOe  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  is  well  arranged,  but, 
in  comparison  with  the  profoundness  of  Dalrymple,  is  meagre,  and  its  brevity 
makes  it  of  little  use.  His  Laws  and  CuHoim  in  Matters  Criminal,  is  full  of 
useful  information,  and  is  the  earliest  arrangement  (though  not  a  very  dear  one) 
of  our  criminal  code.  His  ''  Observations  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Nations 
as  to  Precedency,  with  Uie  Science  of  Heraldry  as  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations,^ 
is  esteemed  by  heralds.  When  Stillingfleet  and  Lloyd  made  their  criiical  at- 
ticks  on  the  fabulous  history  of  Scotland,  Sir  George,  who  seemed  to  consider 
it  a  Tery  serious  matter  to  deprive  his  majesty  of  forty  ancestors,  wrote  in  1680 
**  A  Defence  of  the  Royal  Line 'of  Scotland,"  in  which  he  comes  forward  ns  his 
majesty's  advocate,  and  distinctly  hints  to  the  contemners  of  cthe  royal  line, 
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that,  had  they  written  in  Scotland,  he  might  have  had  occasion  to  put  hii  autho- 
rity in  force  againit  them.  Theie  works,  along  with  the  obserrations  on  the  acts 
of  parliament,  and  some  other  minor  productions,  were  edited  by  Ruddiman,  in 
two  handsome  folio  Tolumes,  in  1799.  His  **  Memoirs,**  or  account  of  his  own 
times,  certainly  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  works,  though  promised  at 
that  time,  was  withheld  through  the  timidity  of  his  friends.  When  long  lost 
sight  of,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  a  few  years  ago  rocorered  to  the  worid.  It 
is  full  of  graphic  pictures  of  the  state  of  the  times ;  and  if  not  so  deseriptiye  in 
character  as  Clarendon  or  Burnet,  is  oiken  more  lively  in  the  detail  of  inci- 
dent, and  more  acute  in  perceiving  the  selfish  motives  of  the  actors. 

MACKENZIE,  HsfST,  one  of  the  roost  illustrious  names  connected  with 
polite  literature  in  Scotland.  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  August  1745, 
while  the  citizens  were  preparing,  by  ineffectual  fortifications,  for  the  dreaded 
attack  of  prince  Charles  Stuart,  then  collecting  his  army  in  the  Highlands.^ 
The  nativity  of  Mr  Mackenzie  was  fixed  by  himself,  at  a  public  meeting  which 
he  attended  late  in  life,  upon  the  venerable  alley  denominated  UbertaiC9  Wyndy 
now  removed  iu  order  to  admit  of  a  bridge  for  the  connexion  of  the  High 
Street  with  the  southern  districts  of  the  city.  His  father  was  Dr  Joshua,  or  (as 
his  name  is  spelt  in  the  Scots  Magasine  for  1800,  where  his  death  is  recorded) 
Josiah  Mackenaie,  an  eminent  physician.  .  Dr  Mackenaie  was,  we  believe,  a  na- 
tive of  Fortrose,  upon  the  Moray  frith,  but  had  removed  in  early  life  to  Edin« 
burgh,  where  he  acquired  an  extensive  practice  as  a  physician,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  world  of  letters  as  author  of  a  volume  of  Medical  and  Literary 
Essays.*  The  mother  of  the  author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling  was  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Rose  of  Kilravock,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  io 
Nairnshire. 

After  being  educated  at  the  high  school  and  university  of  Edinburgh,  Mr 
Mackenzie,  by  the  adrioe  of  some  friends  of  his  father,  was  articled  to  Mr  Inglis 
of  Redhall,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the  Exchequer, 
a  law  department,  in  which  he  was  likely  to  have  fewer  competitors  than  in  any 
other  in  Scotland.  To  this,  though  not  perfectly  compatible  with  the  literary 
taste  which  he  very  early  displayed,  he  applied  with  due  diligence ;  and,  in 
1765,  went  to  London  to  study  the  modes  of  English  Exchequer  practice,  which, 
as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the  court,  were  similar  in  both  countries.  While 
there,  his  talents  induced  a  friend  to  solicit  his  remaining  in  London,  and  quali- 
fying himself  Tor  the  English  bar.  But  the  anxious  wishes  of  his  family  that  he 
should  reside  with  them,  and  the  moderation  of  an  unambitious  mind,  decided 
his  return  to  Edinburgh  ;  where  he  became,  first,  partner,  and  afterwards  suo- 
cessor,  to  Mr  Inglis,  in  the  office  of  attorney  for  the  crown. 

His  professional  labour,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  attachment  to  literary 
pursuits.  When  in  London,  he  sketched  some  part  of  his  first  and  very  popular 
work.  The  Man  of  Feeling ^  which  was  published  in  1771,  without  his  name, 

1  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  memoir  of  Mr  Maclcenzie,  prefixed  to  his  novels  in  BaUan.^ 
tyne's  Novellsfe  Library,  states  that  his  Ifrth  took  place  "  on  the  same  day  on  which  princ« 
Charles  landed."  This,  however,  is  incompatible  with  the  fact  of  Mr  M.  having  been  bom 
in  August,  as  the  prince  landed  on  the  2oth  of  July.  We  may  here  also  mention,  that  the 
original  source  of  the  memoir  itself  was  not,  as  implied  by  Sir  Walter,  a  Paris  edition  of  the 
Man  of  Feeh'ng,  but  a  publication,  entitled  "  The  British  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Portraits." 

s  *<  We  have  heard  that  some  of  Hnriey's  feelings  were  taken  from  'those  of  the  author 
himself,  when,  at  his  first-entrance  on  the  dry  and  barbarous  study  of  municipal  faiw,  he  was 
looking  back,  like  Blackstone,  on  the  land  of  the  Muses,  which  he  was  condemned  to  leave 
behind  him.  It  has  also  been  said,  that  the  fine  sketch  of  Miss  Walton  was  taken  from  the 
heiress  of  a  fomily  of  distinction,  who  ranked  at  that  tii^o  high  in  the  Scottish  fashionable 
worid.  But  such  surmises  are  little  worth  the  tracing  ;  for  we  believe  no  original  character 
waa  ever  composed  by  any  author,  without  the  idea  having  been  proviously  auggestsd  by 
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and  was  lo  much  a  laTOurito  with  the  public,  ai  to  become,  a  few  yean  after,  the 
occasion  of  a  remarkable  (raiuL  A  Mr  Eoclei  of  Bath,  obeerrin|r  the  oontiniied 
myiteiy  as  to  the  author,  laid  claim  to  the  work  as  his  own,  rnd,  in  order  to 
support  'his  pretensiooB,  transcribed  the  whole  with  his  own  hand,  with  an  ap- ' 
propriate  allowance  of  blottings,  interlineations,  and  corrections.  So  plausibly 
was  this  claim  put  forward,  and  so  pertinaciously  was  it  adhered  to,  that  Messrs 
Gadell  and  Strachan,  the  publishen,  found  it  neoenary  to  undeceive  the  public 
by  a  formal  contradiction. 

Though  Mr  Mackenzie  preserved  the  anonymity  of  the  Man  of  Feeling  foi 
some  years,  (probably  from  prudential  motives  with  reference  to  his  business,) 
he  did  not  scruple  to  indulge,  both  before  and  after  this  period,  in  the  literary 
society  with  which  the  Scottish  capital  abounded.  He  informs  us  in  his  Life  of 
Home,  that  he  was  admitted  in  boyhood  as  a  kind  of  page  to  the  teardrinkingi 
which  then  constituted  the  principal  festive  entertainment  of  the  more  polished 
people  in  Edinburgh ;  and  his  early  acquaintance  with  Hume,  Smith,  Robeit> 
son,  Blair,  and  the  rest  of  the  literary  gallaxy,  then  in  the  ascendant,  is  evi- 
denced from  the  same  source.  He  was  an  early  intimate  of  the  ingenious  blind 
poet,  Dr  Blacklock ;  and  at  the  house  of  that  gentleman,  as«we  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  survivor  of  the  party,  then  a  youthful  boarder  in  the  house,  met 
Dr  Johnson  and  Boswell,  when  the  former  was  passing  through  Edinburgh  on 
his  journey  to  the  Hebrides.  To  quote  the  words  of  our  informant — ^  Several 
strangers  had  been  invited  on  the  occasion,  (it  was  to  brealdaBt ;)  and,  amongst 
others,  Dr  Mackenzie,  and  his  son,  the  late  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie.  These 
gentlemen  went  away  before  Dr  Johnson ;  and  Mn  Bladdock' took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pronouncing  a  panegyric  upon  the  father  and  son,  which  she  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  though  Dr  Mackenzie  had  a  large  &mily,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  a  lady  who  was  his  son^s  step-mother,  nevertheless  the  son  lived  with 
his  own  wife  and  family  in  the  same  house,'  and  the  greatest  harmony  obtained 
among  all  the  parties.  On  this  Dr  Johnson  said,  *  That's  wrong,  madam;* 
and  stated  a  reason,  which  it  were  as  well  to  leave  unchronided.  This 
settled  Mrs  Blacklock'k  opinion  of  the  doctor.  Several  yean  ago,  on  call- 
ing to  remembrance  the  particulars  of  this  breakfast  with  Mr  Henry  Mac* 
kenzie,  he  said  there  was  another  reason  for  Mrs  Blacklock's  dislike :  she  had 
filled  no  less  than  twenty-two  cups  of -tea  to  Dr  Johnson  at  this  breakfast; 
which,  I  told  Mr  M.,  was  too  many,  for  Mrs  Blacklock  had  appointed  me  to 
number  them,  and  I  made  them  only  tdneteen  !^^ 

Some  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Man  of  FeeUng^  Mr  Mackenzie 
published  his  Man  of  tlie  World,  which  was  intended  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
other.     In  his  former  fiction,  he  imagined  a  hero  constantly  obedient  to  every 

somsthiug  which  he  had  observed  in  nature."— «ir  Walter  Boott^  in  BaUantyne't  NovelitU^ 
Idbrarv, 

s  Their  residence  was  in  one  of  the  floors  of  a  tall  house  at  the  junction  of  the  Gowgate  and 
Grsssmarket,  either  above  or  below  a  floor  occupied  by  Mrs  Syme,  the  maternal  giandmother 
of  Lord  Brougham. 

*  Our  correspoDdent's  introduction  to  this  anecdote  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  reader** 
notice.  **  I  was  twice  in  company  with  Dr  Johnson,  when  he  came  to  Edinbtti]gh,  on  his 
journey  to  the  Ilebrides.  Beinr  then  a  boarder  in  Dr  Blacklock's,  my  request  to  be  present 
at  the  breakfiut  given  to  Dr  Johnson  was  readily  granted.  The  impression  which  I  then 
received  of  him  can  never  be  effaced ;  but  it  was  not  of  an  unpleasant  nature.  He  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  that  savage  which  some  of  mv  college  companions  had  described  him :  o|i 
the  contrary,  there  waa  much  suavity  and  kinaness  in  his  manner  and  addresi  to  Dr  Bbwk. 
lock.  The  blind  poet  aenerally  stood  in  company,  rockinf  from  one  side  to  another ;  he  had 
remarkably  small  white  hands,  which  Dr  Johnson  held  in  his  great  paws  during  the  moat 
part  of  the  time  they  conversed  together,  caressing  and  stroking  them,  as  he  might  have 
done  those  of  a  pretty  child."  It  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  Uie  great  monUist  was,  by 
Boswell's  showing,  in  one  of  his  gentlest  moods  on  this  occasion* 
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emodon  of  his  moral  sente.  In  the  Man  of  the  World,  he  exhibited,  on  the 
oontniy,  a  penon  rushing  headlong  into  misery  and  nilny  and  spreading  misery 
all  around  him,  by  punning  a  happiness  which  he  expected  to  obtain  in  defi- 
ance of  the  moral  sense.  His  next  production  was  Julia  de  JRoubign^.  a 
novel  in  a  series  of  letters,  designed,  in  its  turn,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  Man 
of  the  World  ^*  A  friend  of  the  author,"  says  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  '<  the  cele- 
brated  Lord  Kames,  we  believe,  had  represented  to  Mr  Mackenzie,  in  how 
many  poems,  plays,  and  novels,  the  distress  of  the  piece  is  made  to  turn  upon 
the  designing  viilany  of  some  one  of  the  dramatis  personae.  On  considering 
his  observations,  the  author  undertook,  as  a  task  fit  for  his  genius,  the  composi<. 
tion  of  a  story,  in  which  the  characters  should  be  all  naturally  virtuous,  and  . 
where  the  calamities  of  the  catastrophe  should  arise,  as  frequently  happens  in 
actual  life,  not  out  of  schemes  of  premeditated  viilany,  but  from  the  excess  and 
over-indulgence  of  passions  and  feelings  in  diemselvies  blameless,  nay,  praise- 
worthy, but  which,  encouraged  to  a  morbid  excess,  and  coming  into  fatal  and 
fortuitous  concourse  with  each  other,  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
Mr  Mackenzie  executed  his  purpose ;  and  as  the  plan  fell  in  most  happily  with 
the  views  ai  a  writer,  whose  object  was  less  to  describe  external  objects,  than  to 
read  a  lesson  to  the  human  heart,  he  has  produced  one  of  the  most  heart-wring- 
ing histories  which  has  ever  been  written.  The  very  circumstances  which  pal- 
liate the  errors  of  the  suflerers,  in  whose  distress  we  interest  ourselves,  point  out 
to  the  reader  that  there  is  neither  hope,  remedy,  nor  revenge.*' 

In  1777  or  1778,  a  number  of  young  men  of  literary  taste,  chiefly  connected 
with  the  Scottish  bar,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  fiivourite  studies,  which  came  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Mirror  Club. 
An  account  of  this  fraternity,  of  its  members,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they 
conducted  their  meetings,  has  already  been  given  under  the  article  '*  ^ihUAyi 
Caiio,*'  being  derived  from  the  oral  information  of  Sir  William  Macleod  Ban- 
natyne,  the  latest  survivor  of  the  society.'  Of  the  Mirror  Club,  Mr 
Mackenzie  was  readily  acknowledged  chief;  and,  accordingly,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  issue  their  literary  essays  in  a  small  weekly  paper,  resembling  the 
Spectator,  he  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  duties  connected  with  the  publi- 
cation. The  Mirror  was  commenced  on  the  23d  of  January,  1779,  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  folio  sheet,  price  three  halfpence,  and  terminated  on  the  37th 
of  May,  1780 ;  having  latterly  been  issued  twice  a-week.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  ten  papers  to  which  the  Mirror  extended,  forty-two  were  contributed  by 
Mr  Mackenzie,  including  La  Roche,  and  several  others  of  the  most  admired  of 
his  minor  pieces.     The  sale,  during  the  progress  of  the  pubUcation,  never  ex- 

» Sir  William  Macleod  Baimfityne  was  born,  January  26,  1743,  O.  &,  and  died 
November  SO,  1833,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr  Roderick  AUdeod, 
W.  S.,  whose  sister,  lady  Clanranald,  for  protecting  Prince  Charles  in  his  wander- 
ings, was  made  prisoner,  and  Icept  for  some  time  in  confinement  in  London.  The 
"  yomig  Clanranald,"  who  led  out  his  clan  in  1745,  and  took  the  town  of  Dundee,  way 
therefore  cousin-german  to  Sir  William.  The  venerable  subject  of  this  note,  passed  advo- 
cate, January  22,  1765,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  first  lord  Melville,  when  at  the 
bar,  and  of  several  other  eminent  persons  in  that  profewion,  with  whom  he  used  to  meet  re- 
colarly  for  mutual  improvement  in  forensic  and  legal  business.  His  contributions  to  the 
Mirror  were  five  papers,  which  are  pointed  out  in  the  kitest  edition.  On  the  resignation  of  lord 
Swinton,  in  1799,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench,  where  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  judge  till 
1823.  On  his  retirement,  he  recdved  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  by  Sir  William  in  a  cheerful  and  hospitable  leisure  at  his  residence  in  Whiteford 
House,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Canongate,  where  he  was  for  many  years  the  only  surviving  spe- 
cimen of  the  old  /oum  gentleman.  Sir  William  was  full  of  anecdote  and  information  respecUng 
the  political  history  of  Scotland  during  the  last  century,  and  showed,  in  conversation  with  the 
present  writer,  as  intimate  un  acquaintance,  and  as  lively  a  recollection  of  the  secrets  of  th« 
Walpole  and  Bute  administrations,  as  could  be  displax  ed  by  any  living  man,  respecting  that 
01  Mr  Canning  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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needed  four  hundred  copiei ;  but  this  was  iiioi«  than  auflloieiit  to  hnng  it  aadfir 
the  notice  of  a  wide  and  influential  circle,  and  to  found  the  reputation  it 
has  since  enjoyed.  When  re-published  in  duodecimo  Yolumea,  a  considerable 
sum  was  realized  from  the  eopyrighty  out  of  which  the  psoprieton  presented 
i£IOO  to  the  Orphan  Hospital,  and  treated  themselfea  to  a  hogshead  of  darel, 
to  be  drunk  at  their  ensuing  meetings. 

The  Lounger y  a  work  of  ioxaotly  the  same  character,  was  commenced  by  the 
same  writers,  and  under  the  same  editorship,  February  6,  1785,  and  continued 
once  a-week  till  the  6th  of  January,  1787 ;  out  of  the  hundred  and  one  pepera 
to  which  it  extended,  fifty-scYen  are  the  production  of  Mackenzie.  One  of  the 
latter  papers  the  editor  deyoted  to  a  generous  and  adventurous  critique  on  the 
poems  of  Bums,  which  were  just  then  published,  and  had  not  yet  been  ap- 
pro?en  by  the  public  voice.  As  might  have  been  expected,  IKIackeoae  dwella 
most  fondly  on  the  Addresses  to  the  Mouse  and  the  Mountain  Daisy,  wkicli 
struck  a  tone  nearest  to  that  prevailing  in  his  own  mind. 

On  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Mr  Mackenzie  beeasM 
one  of  the  members ;  and  amongst  the  papers  with  whidi  he  enridied  its  trane* 
actions,  are  an  elegant  tribute  to  the  memory  of  hia  friend  lord  Abercromby, 
and  a  memoir  on  German  tragedy ;  the  latter  of  which  bestows  high  praise  im 
the  Einelia  GaloUi  of  Lessing,  and  on  the  Robber*  by  Schiller.  For  this 
memoir  he  had  procured  the  materials  through  the  medium  of  a  French  work  ; 
but  desiring  afterwards  to  enjoy  the  native  beauties  of  German  poetry,  he  took 
lessons  in  German  from  a  Dr  Okely,  who  was  at  that  time  studying  medicine  in 
Edinbufgh.  The  fruits  of  his  attention  to  German  literature  appeared  further  in 
the  year  1791,  in  a  small  Tolume,  containing  translations  of  the  Set  of  Horste 
by  Lessing,  and  of  two  or  three  other  dramatic  piecesL  But  the  most  remarkable 
result  of  his  studies  in  this  department,  was  certainly  the  effect  which  his  me- 
moir produced  on  the  mind  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  a  very  young  roan.  II 
gave  a  direction  to  the  genius  of  this  illustrious  person,  at  a  time  when  it  wu 
groping  about  for  something  on  which  to  employ  itself ;  and,  harmonising  with 
the  natiye  legendary  lore  with  which  he  was  already  replete,  decided,  perhape, 
that  Scott  was  to  strike  out  a  new  path  for  himself,  instead  of  following  tamely 
•n  in  the  already  beaten  walks  of  literature. 

Mr  Mackenzie  was  also  an  original  member  of  the  Highland  Society ;  WBtd 
by  him  were  published  the  yolumes  of  their  TraneacUone,  to  which  he  pre* 
fixed  an  account  of  the  institution,  and  the  principal  proceedings  of  the  sck 
ciety.  In  these  TVaneactions  is  also  to  be  found  his  view  of  the  controversy 
respecting  Ossian's  Poems,  and  an  interesting  account  of  Gaelic  poetry. 

Among  Mackenzie's  compositions  are  several  political  pamphlets,  all  upon  the 
Tory  side ;  the  first  being  *'  An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of 
1784,"  in  which  he  strongly  defended  the  views  of  his  friend,  Mr  Henry 
Dundas,  afterwards^ viscount  Melville.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Bevolutioo, 
he  ^vrote  various  tracts,  with  the  design  of  counteracting  the  progress  of  liberal 
principles  in  his  own  country.  These  services,  with  the  friendship  of  Lord 
Melville  and  Mr  George  Rose,  obtained  few  him,  in  1804,  the  lucrative  office 
of  comptroller  of  taxes  for  Scotland,  which  he  held  till  his  death. 

In  1793,  Mr  Mackenzie  wrote  the  life  of  Dr  Blacklock,  prefixed  to  a  quarto 
edition  of  the  blind  poet's  works,  which  was  published  for  the  benefit  of  Ida 
widow.  Mr  Mackenzie'^  intimacy  with  Blacklock,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  habiU  of  his  life,  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  the  feelings  peculiar  ta 
the  privation  of  sight  under  which  Blacklock  laboured.  In  1813,  be  read  to 
the  Royal  Society  his  Life  of  John  Home^  which  was  some  years  after  prefixed  to 
an  edition  of  that  poet's  works,  and  also  published  separately.     At  the  time  ho 
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read  thif  paper  to  the  Society,  he  alto  laid  before  them,  in  connexion  with  it, 
some  Critical  Enayt,  chiefly  relative  to  dramatic  poetry,  which  bare  not  been 
published. 

Maekenzie  was  himself  a  dramatic  writer,  though  not  a  suocessful  one.  A 
tagedy,  written  by  him  in  early  life,  under  the  name  of  The  SpanUh  Father ^ 
was  nerer  represented ;  in  consequence  of  Mr  Ganrick's  opinion,  that  the  catas- 
trophe was  of  too  shocking  a  kind  for  the  modern  stage  ;  although  he  owned  the 
merit  of  the  poetry,  the  force  of  some  of  the  scenes,  and  the  scope  for  fine  act- 
ing in  th«  character  of  Alphonso,  the  leading  person  in  the  drama.  In  1773,  Mr 
Mackenxio  produced  a  tragedy  under  the  title  of  TJie  Prince  of  Ttmt^  which, 
with  Mrs.  Yates  as  its  heroine,  was  performed  with  applause  for  six  nights,  at 
the  Edinburgh  theatre.  Of  three  other  dramatic  pieces  by  Mr  3Iackenzie,  the 
next  was  The  Shipwreck,  or  Fatal  Curiosity,  which  might  be  described  as  an 
aheraiion  of  Lilly's  play  under  the  latter  of  the  two  names.  The  comedies  en- 
titled the  Force  of  Fashion,  and  The  White  Hypocrite,  both  of  which  were 
unsucoetsful,  complete  the  list.  Mr  Mackenzie's  grand  deficiency  as  a  dramatic 
author  was  his  inability  to  draw  forcible  characters.  His  novels  and  tales  charm 
by  other  means  altogether;  but  in  the  diama,  striking  characters,  and  a  skilful 
management  of  them,  are  indispensable. 

In  1 808,  Abckenzie  published  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  eight  to- 
lumesL  From  that  period,  and  indeed  from  one  considerably  antecedent  to  it, 
he  might  be  said  to  hare  abandoned  literature,  though,  to  use  his  own  affecting 
image,  as  employed  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  old  stump 
would  atill  occasionally  send  forth  a  few  green  shoots.  The  patronage  of  the 
gaTernment  was  unfortunatoly  extended  in  a  somewhat  improper  shape,  in  as 
far  as  the  office  bestowed  upon  him,  though  lucratire,  required  unremitting  per- 
sonal labour.  He  was  thus  unable,  eren  if  he  had  been  willing,  to  cultivate' 
literature  to  any  considerable  purpose.  Such  leisure  as  he  possessed,  he  spent 
chiefly  in  healthy  recreations — in  shooting,  particularly,  and  angling,  to  which 
he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  the  former  of  which  he  had  practised  in  early 
life,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh.  He  thus 
protiBcted  his  days  to  a  healthy  old  age,  until  he  finally  stood  amidst  his  fellow 
men,  like  Noah  amongst  his  descendants,  a  sole-surviving  specimen  of  a  race  of 
literary  men,  all  of  whom  had  long  been  consigned  to  the  dust  His  recolleo- 
tions  of  the  great  men  who  lived  in  his  youth,  were  most  distinct  and  interest- 
ing; but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  with  the  exception  of  what  he  has  given  in 
his  Life  of  Home,  he  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  commit  them  to  paper. 
The  sole  physical  failing  of  his  latter  years  was  a  slight  deafness,  which,  how- 
ever, seemed  only  to  give  him  the  greater  power  of  speech,  as,  by  a  natural 
deception  of  the  mind,  he  probably  conceived,  that  what  was  inaudible  to  him- 
self, was  so,  or  ran  the  risk  of  being  so,  to  his  hearers  also.  At  length,  after  a 
comparatively  brief  period  of  decline,  he  died,  January  14,  1831,  in  the  eighty- 
slzth  year  of  his  age. 

By  his  wife.  Miss  Fenuel  Grrant,  daughter  of  Sir  Ludovick  Grant,  of  Grant, 
Bart,  and  lady  Mary  Ogtlvie,  Mr  Mackenzie  had  eleven  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom  is  a  judge  of  the  courts  of  session  and  justiciary — and  a  younger,  Mr 
Holt  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  memben  of  the  privy  council. 

As  a  novelist  and  essayist,  Mackenzie  still  ranks  in  the  fint  class,  though, 
perhaps,  rather  by  a  reflection  of  his  former  fame,  than  through  any  active  or 
sincere  appreciation  of  his  ivritings  by  the  present  generation.  It  is,  perhaps, 
unfiiir  to  judge  of  the  intellectual  efforts  of  an  author,  by  any  other  age  than  his 
own,  seeing  that,  at  Johnson  well  remarks,  the  most  of  men  content  themselves 
if  they  only  can,  in  some  degree,  outstrip  their  predeceisors.     Tet  it  is  impos- 
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Bible  to  overlook  that  Mr  Mackenzie*!  worka  are  DOt  of  a  kind  to  retain  llie 
higheit  degree  of  popularity  beyond  the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  and  tliat 
they  have  been  lurpaased  by  many  later  writen,  who,  from  the  greater  competition 
which  they  had  to  contend  with,  have  not  attained  neariy  bo  high  an  eminence. 
Mr  Madraniie  lived  in  an  age,  when  to  attain  certain  proprieties  in  language, 
waB  looked  upon  aa  almost  the  sumnatm  domim  of  authmhip  of  any  kind:  men 
had  not  yet  become  sufficiently  at  ease  about  the  vehicle  of  their  thoughts,  to 
direct  their  attention  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  as  they  do  now,  to  the  sense  which 
is  conveyed.  Hence,  we  find,  in  his  works,  a  fiuiltless  sweetness  and  delicacy 
of  diction,  which,  however,  is  only  a  mannerism,  though  not  exactly  that  of  an 
individual — while  the  whole  scenery,  incidents,  and  characten,  instead  of  beii^ 
taken  directly  from  nature,  are  little  more  than  a  vivification  of  what  have 
been  the  stodc  of  fictitious  writers  from  the  commencement  of  the  art  The 
r$al  life  with  which  Mr  Mackenzie  was  acquainted,  must  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  same  from  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  afterwardB  fashioned  his  immcnv 
tal  narratives ;  but  this,  to  Mackenzie,  fashion  had  forbidden,  and  he  had  not  the 
force  to  break  through  the  rules  of  that  tawdry  deity.  He  was  content  to  take 
aU  his  materials  at  second-hand,  to  grapple  only  with  that  literary  human  nature, 
which,  like  certain  droBses  on  the  stage,  runs  through  all  books  from  perhaps 
some  successful  model  of  antiquity,  without  ever  gathering  a  spark  of  the  genu- 
ine article  of  the  living  world  in  its  course.  Dexterously,  we  allow,  is  the 
Mosaic  composed,  and  beautiful  is  the  crust  of  sentiment  in  which  it  was  present- 
ed. As  works  of  art,  the  novels  and  minor  stories  of  Mackenzie  are  exquisite ; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  could  never  have  attained  bo  great  a  celebrity,  if  they 
had  not  appeared  at  a  time  when  mere  art  was  chiefly  regarded  by  the  public, 
and  when,  as  yet,  men  esteemed  nature  as  something  not  exactly  fitted  for  draw- 
ing-room intercourse. 

While  we  thus,  with  great  deference,  express  an  un£Eivourable  opinion  of  his 
merits  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  we  allow  to  Mr  Mackenzie  the  highest  credit  as  a 
moralist,  and  also  as  a  composer  of  language,  which  is  to  be  esteemed  aa  no 
mean  accomplishment,  and  depends  more  upon  native  gifts  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  moral  sense  of  Mackenzie  was  in  the  highest  degree  pure« 
tender,  and  graceful ;  and  has  imbued  his  writings  with  a  character  for  which 
they  can  hardly  ever  fail  to  be  esteemed,  ''  The  principal  object  of  all  hia 
novels,"  sayB  Sir  Walter  Scott,  **  has  been  to  reach  and  sustain  a  tone  of  moral 
pathos,  by  representing  the  eflect  of  incidents,  whether  important  or  trifling, 
upon  the  human  mind,  and  especially  on  those  which  were  not  only  just,  hon- 
ourable, and  intelligent,  but  so  framed  as  to  be  responsive  to  those  finer  feelings 
to  which  ordinary  hearts  are  callous.*'  Tlie  sweet  collocation  of  the  words  in 
which  all  these  efibrts  are  made,  combines  to  render  the  efiect,  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  soothing,  refining,  and  agreeable. 

MACKINTOSH,  (Sia)  Jambs,  a  distinguished  historian  and  statesman,  was 
bom  on  the  S4th  of  October,  1765,  at  AUdowrie,  the  residence  of  his  grand* 
mother,  situated  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  about  seven  miles  from  Inverness. 
He  was  in  his  own  person,  being  the  eldest  of  three  children,  the  representative 
of  the  Killochy  branch  of  the  £unily  of  Mackintosh,  (a  property  which  they  ac- 
quired in  the  fifteenth  century,)  and  was  the  elevenUi  in  descent  from  Allan, 
third  son  of  Malcolm,  the  tenth  chief  of  the  clan,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Harlaw,  fought  in  1411.  The  lairds  of  Killochy,  as 
the  eldest  brandi  of  the  Mackintoshes  extant,  were  always  captains  of  the  watch 
(a  feudal  military  appointment)  to  the  chief  of  the  clan,  and  acted  in  this  capa- 
city in  all  the  hostilities  in  which  he  happened  to  be  engaged. 

John  Mackintosh  of  Killochy,  father  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir^  held  a 
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for  «eyeral  yean  in  GampMl's  Highlanden^  and  vna  wounded  in 
the  SoTen  Yean'  War  in  Germany.  He  xms  afterwards  a  captain  in  the  68th 
lefriment,  and  aerred  with  this  corps  for  a  considerable  time  in  Gibraltar,  and 
other  places  abroad.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable  mannen  and  disposition,  and 
mudi  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  whom 
was  major  Mercer,  the  author  of  a  yolume  of  pleasing  poetry,  who  thus  speaks 
of  him,  sixteen  yean  after  his  death,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Glenberrie  : — "  We 
lifed  tognether,'*  says  this  gentleman,  **  for  two  yean  in  the  same  tent,  without 
one  unkind  word  or  look.  John  Mackintosh  was  one  of  the  liveliest,  most 
good-humoured,  gallant  lads  I  e?er  knew." 

Sir  Jameses  mother,  Marjory  Mai^livray,  who  died  at  Gibraltar,  while  he  was 
yet  a  child,  was  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Macgilivray,  Esq.  of  the  state  of 
Carolina. 

From  a  very  early  period  of  Ufe  the  subject  of  this  memoir  discoyered  a  sin- 
gular  propensity  to  reading ;  a  passion  which  his  father,  who  had  been  himself 
accustomed  to  an  adiye  life,  and  who  desired  that  his  son's  punuits  should  be 
of  a  more  stirring  kind,  endeayoured,  but  in  yain,  to  subdue.  Little  foreseeing 
the  eminence  to  whidi  this  studious  disposition  was  one  day  to  raise  him,  he 
twitted  the  boy  with  his  sedentary  and  monotonous  life ;  telling  him,  with  the 
riew  of  rousing  him  to  an  interest  in  what  was  passing  around  him,  and  of 
directing  his  inclinations  into  a  liyelier  channel,  that  he  would  become  a  mere 
pedant.  His  attachment  to  books,  however,  was  too  deeply  seated  in  his  nature 
to  be  removed  by  such  sarcasms,  and  his  father's  opposition  had  the  effect  only 
of  driving  him  to'  do  that  by  stealth  and  in  secret  which  he  had  done  before 
openly.  He  rose  at  midnight  when  the  family  had  retired  to  rest,  lighted  his 
candle,  and  punued  his  solitary  studies  unmolested  till  the  approach  of 
morning. 

In  consequence  of  his  fiither^s  being  much  abroad,  the  care  of  young  Mac- 
kintosh devolved  chiefly  upon  his  grandmother,  a  woman  of  superior  endow- 
ments, and  to  whom  he  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  early  discipline 
which  his  mind  received.  When  of  sufficient  age  to  leave  home,  the  future 
historian  and' statesman  was  sent  to  the  academy  of  Fortroso,  then  the  mostdis« 
tinguished  seminary  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr  Stalker,  one  of  the  masters.  Here  young  Mackintosh  rapidly  acquired, 
and  continued  to  maintain,  a  marked  superiority  over  all  liis  schoolfellows  f(» 
ability  and  application.  In  this  remote  comer  of  the  world,  and  at  the  early 
period  of  his  life,  his  future  fame  was  shadowed  forth  in  a  local  reputation  which 
gave  to  ''Jamie  Mackintosh"  the  character  of  a  prodigy  of  learning  and 
talent.  His  master  entertained  a  similar  opinion  of  him,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his 
confidence  in  his  acquirements  and  abilities,  devolved  upon  him,  while  yet  a 
mere  boy,  nearly  the  entire  management  of  the  classical  department  of  the 
school.  At  this  period,  too,  he  began  to  discover  that  talent  for  oratory  and 
declamation  by  which  he  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  after  life.  The 
eloquence,  however,  on  which  latterly  ''listening  senates  hung"  was  at  this 
period  poured  out  from  the  top  of  the  grave  stones  in  the  churchyard  of  Fort- 
rose,  on  which  the  young  orator  used  to  mount  in  moments  of  enthusiasm,  and 
declaim  from  Shakspeare  and  Milton  to  a  wondering,  gaping,  and  admiring  au- 
dience of  his  schoolfellows.  The  political  opinions  which  distinguished  Mr 
Mackintosh  throughout  his  life  were  also  very  early  formed.  He  was  said  by 
a  lady,  a  relative  of  his  own,  to  have  been  ^  born  a  whig,"  but  he  certainly  was 
not  this  by  inheritance,  for  his  friends  and  connexions  were  all  staunch  tories 
and  Jacobites,  and  they  did  not  view  without  regret  and  sorrow  the  apostasy  of 
this  scion  of  the  house  of  Killochy.     The  youthful  fancy,  however,  of  the  young 
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heir  to  tfiat  venerable  title  had  been  captivated  by  the  fluency  and 
descriptiong  of  the  democracies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  he  found  in  hit 
favourite  cbMics,  and  he  formed  opinions  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  polilial 
freedom  with  but  little  reference  to  the  creed  of  his  family.  Pym,  Hampden, 
and  Algernon  Sidney,  were  the  objects  of  his  idolatry ;  their  example  excited 
his  imagination,  and  their  writings  imbued  him  with  those  political  prindplet 
which  ''  grew  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with  his  strength."  The 
Utopian  notions,  however,  which  so  often  mislead  men  of  weak  minds,  hsd  no 
such  effect  on  Mr  Mackintosh.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  sobering  down  all  nicb 
fanciful  theories  to  the  level  of  real  life,  and  of  pruning  and  adapting  them  to 
the  passions  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  He  was  above  all  impresied  with 
the  necessity  of  circumscribing  his  ideas  of  political  freedom,  which  had  before 
run  wild,  by  tlie  great  outlines  of  the  British  constitution.  In  his  own  imprei- 
sire  and  figurative  language,  he  desired,  that  the  light  which  might  break  io  on 
England  should  be,  *'  through  well-contrived,  and  well-dispased  windows,  and 
not  through  flaws  and  breaches,  the  yawning  chasms  of  our  ruin.^ 

The  singular  talents  which  young  Mackintosh  discovered  while  at  Fotiraei 
and  the  extraordinary  proficiency  which  he  made  in  his  studies,  detenained  his 
friends  to  bestow  upon  him  a  university  education,  and  he  was  aoooidingly, 
through  the  kindness  of  a  relative,  placed  in  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  under 
Mr  Leslie.  He  here  also  attended  the  lectures  of  James  Dunbiur,  LUDl,  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy,  and  Mr  William  Ogilvie,  professor  of  humanity. 

While  at  Aberdeen  he  formed  an  acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  the  late 
Rev.  Robert  Hall  of  Leicester,  which  continued  throughout  their  future  lifei. 
They  were  inseparable  while  at  college,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  hii 
deceased  friend  was  amongst  the  last  literary  eflM»rU  of  Mackintoah.  It  was  in- 
tended for  the  new  edition  of  Mr  HalPs  works  published  by  Dr  Gregory. 

Having  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  Greek  and  mathematics,  Mr 
Mackintosh,  who  had  now  determined  on  ad<^ng  the  medical  profession,  re- 
paired to  Edinburgh  to  complete  his  education  at  the  university  of  that  eity. 
Here  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr  Cullen  and  professor  Black,  prepaiatory  to 
his  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  applying  himealf  to  rsgolsr 
practice  in  that  profession.  He  also  joined  the  well  known  literary  dub  called 
the  Speculatire  Society,  instituted  in  1764,  in  which  he  became  a  keen  debat- 
er, and  distinguished  himself  by  the  boldness  of  his  opinions,  and  the  ability 
and  eloquence  with  which  he  expounded  and  maintained  them.  Amoogit  hit 
associates  at  this  period  were  Mr,  now  lord  Gillies,  Mr,  now  lord  Moncrieff,  and 
tlie  present  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  amongst  the  number  of  his  friends,  the  il- 
lustrious author  of  the  ''  Wealth  of  Nations,"  who  early  discovered,  and  iramly 
encouraged,  the  promising  talents  of  the  young  orator. 

It  was  at  tills  period  that  Mr  Mackintosh's  mind  became  seriously  directed  to- 
wards general  literature,  and  to  moral,  political,  and  specuhitive  philosophy,  the 
result  of  his  studying,  which  he  did  with  the  most  serious  attention,  the  works 
of  Robertson,  Smith,  Clark^  and  Brown,  who  were  then  in  the  zenith  of  their 
fj|me*  Having  received  his  medical  degree,  although  he  had  now  determlDed 
to  abandon  that  profeeaion,  to  which,  indeed,  he  had  never  been  attached,  be 
set  out  for  London  in  the  year  1787,  in  company  with  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
James  Grant  of  Grant,  who  had,  about  tliis  period,  become  kaight  of  the  shire 
for  the  county  of  Moray.  Undetermined  as  to  his  future  pursuili,  he  lingered 
idly  about  the  metropolis  for  some  time,  made  a  short  visit  to  the  continent,  and 
finally  returned  to  study  law,  having  fairly  parted  with  physic  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, viz.  1788,  he  succeeded,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  estate  of  KiU 
lochy,  now  worth  about  £900  per  annuuk     Method  and  economy,  however,  wen 
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not,  at  thii  period,  amongst  the  number  of  Mr  Mackintoth't  yirtues,  and  the 
consequenee  was,  that  notwithstanding  this  handsome  aooession  to  his  means, 
he  soon  found  himself  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  of  so  extensive  and  ur- 
gent a  kind  as  compelled  him  to  part  with  his  patrimonial  inheritance  for  the 
very  inadequate  sum  of  £9000.  Still  but  loosely  attached  to  his  professional 
studies,  he  now  permitted  his  attention  to  be  diverted  to  the  science  of  politics, 
and  in  1789,  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Regency  Question,  in  which  he  as- 
serted the  constitutional  right  of  the  heir-apparent  to  supply  his  father's  place 
in  the  circumstances  which  then  gave  rise  to  the  discussion.  Pitt's  theory,  how- 
ever, prevailed,  and  thus  the  first  published  literary  essay  of  Mr  Mackintosh 
was  found  upon  the  losing  side.  Hitherto  he  had  attracted  but  little  public 
notice,  and  had  been  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  political  celebrity.  Both 
of  these,  however,  were  awaiting  him,  and  on  no  distant  day.  In  1791,  he 
published  his  celebrated  work  entitled  **  Vindicias  Gallics,  or  a  defence  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  its  English  admirers,  against  the  accusations  of  the 
right  honourable  Edmund  Burke ;  including  some  strictures  on  the  late  pro- 
duction of  Monsieur  de  Calonne,"  an  octavo  volume  of  379  pages.  This  work 
he  sold,  while  yet  but  partly  written,  for  a  trifling  sum ;  but  the  merits  and 
success  of  the  production  induced  the  publisher  to  depart  from  the  original  con- 
tract, and  to  give  its  author  triple  the  sum  stipulated  for.  The  first  two  editions 
were  disposed  of  within  four  months  ;  and  a  third  appeared  in  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, 1791.  The  extraordinary  talent  which  this  work  displayed,  procured  Mr 
Mackintosh  an  extensive  and  illustrious  circle  of  acquaintances,  in  which  were, 
amongst  others,  Sheridan,  Grey,  Whitbread,  Fox,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and 
bis  celebrated  antagonist,  Burke  himself,  who  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
**  Yindiciae/*  opened  a  correspondence  with  him,  and  it  is  said  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing and  modifying  to  a  considerable  extent  many  of  the  opinions  of  its  author. 

Mr  Mackintosh  now  (1792)  entered  himself  as  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  in  1795,  was  called  to  the  bar  by  that  society ;  but  did  not,  for  several 
years  thereafter,  attain  any  considerable  practice.  He  attended  the  courts, 
however,  and  went  the  Norfolk  circuits,  but  without  much  improvement  to  his 
business. 

With  the  view  of  enlarging  his  income,  which  the  want  of  professional  suc- 
cesa  kept  within  narrow  bounds^  he,  in  the  year  1798,  announced  his  intention 
of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  ''  The  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations."  A 
suspicion  of  his  motives  in  a  political  point  of  view  raised  some  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  this  attempt ;  but  these  being  efi«ctually  removed  by  his  Introductory 
Lecture,  which  was  printed  under  the  title  of  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture and  of  Nations,^'  and  which  drew  the  most  flattering  eulogiums  from  both 
Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Pitt,  he  was  permitted  to  proceed,  and  delivered  his  course  in 
Lincoln^s  Inn  hall  to  a  large  and  respectable  audience.  These  *'  Discourses  " 
are  allowed  by  all  to  comprehend  nearly  every  excellency  which  human  sagacity 
and  human  intelligenoe  can  bring  to  bear  on  such  subjects ;  profundity  and 
felicity  of  thought,  high  intellectud  power,  and  chaste  and  elegant  language. 

After  the  general  election  of  1 802,  Mr  Mackintosh  was  retained  as  counsel 
in  several  controverted  cases,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  ability  before 
committees  of  the  house  of  commons,  but  still  without  attracting  much  public 
notice  aa  a  barrister.  Next  year,  however,  a  case  was  put  into  his  hands  which 
at  once  gained  him  the  highest  professional  reputation.  This  was  the  defence 
of  M.  Peltier,  editor  of  **  The  Ambigu,"  a  French  journal,  for  a  libel  against 
Bonaparte,  then  first  consul  of  France,  and  at  that  time  at  peace  with  this  coun- 
try. The  trial  took  place  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  1803,  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench.     Mr  Mackintosh  stood  alone  and  unsupported  in  the  defence  of  Peltier, 
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against  an  amy  of  talent  on  the  opposite  side  which  would  have  appalled  ny 
man  of  less  resolution,  and  which  nothing  but  a  strong  confidence  in  his  own 
abilities  and  intellectual  researches  could  have  enabled  him  to  encounter.  His 
principal  antagonists  in  this  case  were  Mr  Peroeva!,  at  that  period  attorney  general, 
afterwards  prime  minister^  and  Mr  Abbot,  afterwards  lord  Tenteiden.  Mr  Mac- 
kintosh's pleading  on  this  celebrated  trial  was  one  of  the  most  masterly  efibrti  of 
the  kind  which  had  ever  been  witnessed.  It  was  one  continued  strain  of  poweriiil, 
impressive,  and  classical  eloquence.  His  whole  energies  were  ooncentnted  in 
the  effort,  and  the  whole  stores  of  his  yast  and  retentive  memory,  and  of  his 
elegant  and  felicitous  fancy  were  brought  forth  and  mingled  with  the  current  of 
his  eloquence,  imparting  to  it  a  richness  and  splendour  of  tint,  which  great 
and  original  minds  only  can  produce.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  de- 
clared by  lord  Ellenborough  to  be  "  the  most  eloquent  oration  he  had  erer 
heard  in  Westminster  Hall."  A  still  more  flattering  compliment  was  paid  the 
orator  by  Madame  de  Stael,  who  translated  the  speech  into  French,  in  which 
shape  it  was  circulated  throughout  Europe. 

Mr  Mackintosh  was  at  this  period  professor  of  general  polity  and  the  lam 
in  the  East  India  college  at  Hertford,  an  appointment  whidi  the  reputation  be 
had  acquired  from  his  "Lectures  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations"  had 
obtained  for  him ;  but  the  splendid  display  of  talent  which  he  had  exhibited  in 
his  defence  of  Peltier  procured  him  much  more  powerful  patronage,  and  opened 
up  to  him  prospects  more  commensurate  to  his  deserts.  He  now  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  government,  by  which  he  was  considered  a  person  who  might  be 
profitably  employed  in  some  official  situation  connected  with  the  state,  and  he 
was  accordingly  offered  in  the  same  year  the  recordership.  of  Bombay.  This 
appointment  he  accepted,  though  not  without  some  hesitation,  and  before  setting 
out  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  remained  in  Bombay  for  seven 
years,  discharging  the  grave  and  important  duties  of  it  chief  judge  with  an  upright- 
ness, integrity,  and  ability  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 
Faithful  to  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  yet  tempered  the  severity  of  the  laus 
by  mingling,  whenever  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  some  drops  of  mercy  in  the  cups  of 
bitterness,  which  duty  to  his  country  and  to  society  compelled  him  to  administer. 
A  well  judged  and  discriminate  lenity,  that  lenity  which  makes  the  laws  not  an 
object  of  contempt  and  ridicule,  but  of  love  and  reverence,  and  which  leaves  no 
room  for  grudge  or  reflection  at  their  awards,  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  god-like  features  in  the  judicial  character  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  A  re- 
markable and  beautiful  instance  of  his  application  of  this  principle  occurred 
during  his  recordership  in  Bombay.  Two  young  natives  were  brought  before 
him,  tried,  and  convicted  of  having  conspired  to  waylay  and  murder  a  Dutch- 
man from  Cochin.  The  penalty  attached  to  the  crime  by  the  law  was  death. 
Some  circumstances  in  the  case,  however,  afforded  Sir  James  an  opportunity  of 
extending  mercy  to  them  so  fiir  as  to  save  their  lives,  and  he  availed  himself  of 
it  The  prisoners  were  in  the  mean  time  withdrawn  from  the  bar,  and  during 
tin's  interval  came  to  a  resolution,  between  themselves,  of  murdering  their  judge 
when  they  should  be  called  up  to  receive,  as  they  expected,  sentence  of  death, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  provided  themselves  with  knives.  The  design  of  the 
ruffians  was  most  providentially  discovered  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  its  being 
carried  into  effect.  The  sequel,  a  story  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  noblest  and  best  of  her  citizens,  will  be  best  told  in  the  language  which 
Sir  James  himself  addressed  to  the  culprits,  when  they  were  brought  again  be- 
fore him  to  receive  the  commuted  sentence  which  his  lenity  had  procured  for 
them.  **  I  was  employed,"  he  said,  addressing  the  prisoners,  "  in  considering 
the  mildest  judgment  which  public  duty  would  allow  me  to  pronounce  on  you, 
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when  I  learned  ihmi  undoubted  authority^  that  your  thoughts  towards  me  were 
not  of  the  tame  nature.  I  was  credibly,  or  rather  certainly  informed^  that  you 
had  admitted  into  your  minds  the  desperate  project  of  destroying  your  own  lives 
at  the  bar  where  you  stand,  and  of  signalising  your  suicide  by  the  previous  de- 
struction of  at  least  one  of  your  judges.  If  that  miirderous  project  had  been  ex- 
ecutedy  I  should  have  been  the  first  British  magistrate  who  ever  stained  with  his 
blood  the  bench  on  which  he  sat  to  administer  justice.  But  I  could  never  have 
died  better  than  in  the  dischaiige  of  my  duty.  When  I  accepted  the  office  of  a 
minister  of  justice,  I  knew  that  I  ought  to  despise  unpopularity  and  slander, 
and  even  death  itsel£  Thank  God  I  do  despise  them ;  and  I  solemnly  assure 
you,  that  I  feel  more  compassion  for  the  gloomy  and  desperate  state  of  mind 
which  could  harbour  such  projects,  than  resentment  for  that  part  of  them  which 
was  directed  against  myself.  I  should  consider  myself  as  indelibly  disgraced, 
if  a  thought  of  your  projects  against  me  were  to  influence  my  judgment"  He 
then  passed  sentence  on  them  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months,  the  exact 
amount  of  punishment  he  had  originally  proposed. 

During  his  residence  in  India,  Sir  James  contributed  a  number  of  valuable 
papers  to  the  **  Asiatic  Register,"  and  supplied  the  late  Dr  Buchanan  with  a 
large  quantity  of  material  for  his  voluminous  works  on  India.  His  return  to 
England  was  hastened  by  a  severe  illness.  He  left  Bombay  in  November  1811, 
retiring  from  the  Recordership  with  a  pension  of  £1200  per  annum. 

In  July  1813,  a  little  more  than  twelvemonths  after  his  arrival  in  his.native 
country,  he  was  elected,  through  the  interest  of  lord  Cawdor,  as  representative 
for  the  county  of  Nairn ;  an  occasion  which  called  him  to  visit  the  friends  and 
the  scenes  of  his  youth ;  and  no  man  could  enjoy  the  happiness,  or  be  more 
feelingly  alive  to  all  the  romantic,  endearing,  and  delightful  recollections  and 
anociations^  which  the  contemplation  of  objects  familiar  to  our  boyhood,  and 
from  which  we  have  been  long  absent,  is  calculated  to  produce.  He  was, 
as  all  men  of  noble  and  generous  minds  are,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  external  beauties  of  nature,  and  his  native  district  aflTorded  ample  induce- 
ments to  the  indulgence  of  this  pure  and  exalted  taste  ;  a  taste  which  he  him- 
self has  beautifully  said,  **  preserves  those  habits  of  reflection  and  sensibility 
which  receive  so  many  rude  shocks  in  the  coarse  contests  of  the  world.*' 

In  I8L8,  he  was  elected  for  Knaresborough  in  Yorkshire,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Uie  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  was  re-chosen  at  the  subsequent  elections 
of  L830,  18S6,  1830,  and  1831.  He  was  also  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  uni- 
▼ersity  of  Glasgow  in  1823,  and  again  in  1 833.  Sir  James  was  now  become  a 
person  to  whom  a  national  importance  and  consideration  were  attached,  one  of 
the  marked  and  elevated  characters  of  the  country,  who  had  acquired  a  conven- 
tional right  from  the  soundness  and  capacity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary splendour  of  his  abilities,  to  take  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the 
management  of  her  affairs,  and  a  conviction  of  this  truth  prevailing  in  those 
high  quarters  ^vhere  it  could  be  acted  upon,  he  was  appointed  in  1838,  one 
of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Earl  Grey  adminis- 
tration in  1830,  he  was  made  on  the  1st  December  a  commissioner  for  Indian 
aflaiis. 

In  parliament  Sir  James  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  questions  connected  with 
foreign  policy,  and  international  law;  but  m<M'e  especially  distinguished  himself 
in  the  discussions  on  the  alien  bill,  the  liberty  oi  the  press,  religious  toleration, 
the  slave  trade,  the  settlement  of  Greece,  reform  in  parliament,  and  on  the  right 
of  our  colonies  to  self-government  But  a  question  still  more  congenial  to  his 
philanthropic  disposition  and  benevolent  nature,  than  any  of  these,  devolved 
upon  him  on  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Romijiy.     This  was  the  consideration  of 
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the  b«8t  means  of  amdnding  the  mmiual  law — a  eode  ivlrich  he  had  alwayi 
thought  miiGh  too  languinary,  and^  therefore,  but  ill  adapted  for  the  endt  to 
which  all  laws  ought  to  be  directed.  He  thoi^ht  with  Goldimith,  that  *^  a  man 
might  flee  hit  h8t  crime  without  dying  Ibr  it ;  and  that  very  litdo  blood  would 
aerre  to  cement  our  security/' 

His  speeches  on  this  subject  are  full  of  the  most  enlightened  and  statesmanlike 
▼lews,  and  combine,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  all  the  beauties  of  eloquence  with 
profound  reasoning,  and  just  and  noble  sentiment  So  beauUiiil,  indeed,  are 
his  orations  on  this  subject,  and  so  powerful  the  ailments  whidi  form  their 
frame-work,  that  it  excites  a  feeling  of  surprise  in  the  reader  to  find,  that  they 
did  not  instantly  accomplish  the  object  Ibr  whose  attainment  they  were  con- 
structed. They  appear  irresistible,  and  seem  to  comprehend  every  argument 
on  the  point  at  issue  which  human  ingenuity  could  devise.  As  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  criminal  law,  in  1819,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  introduced  six  bills  in  the  course  of 'May,  1830.  But  three  only 
of  these  were  at  the  time  penisted  in,  and  in  the  commutation  of  punishment 
bill,  seven  of  the  eleven  c^ences  iiliich  it  n'as  intended  to  commute,  were  ex- 
punged in  the  house  of  lords,  four  only  being  suiKsred  to  remain. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  as  already  noticed,  was  in  politics  a  whig,  and  all  his 
votes  and  speeches  in  parliament  were  in  favour  of  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
of  that  party ;  but  he  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  moderate  and  tolerant  poli* 
ticians  that  ever  existed,  as  the  natural  mildness  and  benevoknoe  of  his  disposi- 
tion never  failed  to  mingle  largely  in  whatever  character  he  assumed,  whether 
author,  statesman,  or  judge.  In  ail  he  was  the  same — amiable,  forbearing,  and 
conciliating. 

One  of  Sir  James's  last  speedies  in  parliament,  was  on  the  bill  relating  to 
anatomical  dissections,  in  which  he  strenuously  advocated  the  propriety,  nay, 
necessity  of  affording  to  the  profession  every  facility  for  obtaining  subjects  for 
the  dissecting  table.  His  speech,  on  this  occasion,  was  remarkable  for  all  that 
elegance  of  diction,  and  cogency  of  argument  which  distinguished  his  rheto- 
rical effusions;  and  indicated,  besides,  a  love  of  science  on  the  part  of  the  speaker, 
and  a  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  worthy  of  a  great  statesman  and  of  a 
great  philanthropist 

Great  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  certainly  was  as  an  orator,  he  was  yet  greater 
as  an  author,  and  the  fame  which  he  derives  from  the  latter  character,  stands 
on  still  higher  and  firmer  ground  than  that  on  which  the  former  is  rested.  The 
VindidA  Gallicss,  published  when  the  author  was  only  in  the  twenty*sixth  year 
of  his  age,  is  an  eloquent  and  powerful  political  treatise.  On  all  the  grand  points 
on  which  he  meets  Mr  Burke — the  expediency  and  necessity  of  a  revolution  in 
France — the  character  of  the  national  assembly — the  popular  excesses  which  at- 
tended the  revolution,  &c. — ^it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  he  obtains  the  mas- 
tery in  truth  and  cogency  of  argument  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
French  Revolution  had  not,  at  this  time,  put  en  its  worst  aspect  The  great 
change  which  had  taken  place,  promised  to  regenerate  France,  and  to  renovate 
dvU  sodety ;  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  like  his  master  Fox,  in  his  exultation 
at  the  dawn  of  so  bright  a  prospect,  could  not  foresee  that  it  would  terminate  in 
bloodshed  and  tyranny. 

Both  works  are  written  in  a  style  too  ornate  and  artificial  The  rich  and 
fertile  genius  of  Burke,  and  his  vast  and  multifarious  stores  of  learning,  crowd- 
ed his  pages  with  illustrations  from  all  souroes-^firom  history,  philosophy,  and 
poetry — and  he  was  not  ovei^eolidtous  as  to  their  being  apposite  and  correct 
On  the  other  hand.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  fresh  from  his  books  and  burning 
with  seal,  was  also  ambitious  of  display,  and  chastity  and  purity  of  diction  were 
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Mgkcted  by  boUi.  Sttcb  a  oontwt,  however— «o  splendid  a  ipecunen  of  the  lite- 
rary duello^  on  bo  magnificent  an  arena,  may  not  again  occur  for  a  congiderable 
lenjgth  of  time.  The  defence  of  Peltier  is  also  a  masterly  performance  ;  but  the 
dissertation  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  his  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
in  Dr  Lardner's  Cyclopcodia^  are  perhaps  the  most  finished  of  the  acknowledged 
productions  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  two  yolumes  of  his  abridged  History 
of  England,  serve  rather  to  show  the  views  he  took  of  certain  points  of  English 
history,  and  the  philosophy  he  was  able  to  bring  to  the  task,  wiUi  his  habitual 
cavelessneM  in.  minor  details,  than  his  talent  at  compoaing  a  connected,  conse- 
cutive work.  These  two  little  volumes,^  however,  contain  some  striking  passages 
and  disquisitions.  But  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Campbell,  who  knew  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  intimately,  they  were  merely  the  expansion  of  the  prefatory  matter 
which  be  intended  for  a  great  historical  work  on  the  afiairs  of  England  since 
the  Revolution,  and  whidi  he  had  contemplated  for  several  years,  and  in  part 
written,  but  was  too  much  impeded  in  his  progress,  both  by  his  parliamentary 
duties  and  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  to  bring  to  a  conclusion.  His  labours 
were,  nevertheless,  given  to  the  world  in  1834,  as  a  History  of  the  British 
Revolution.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  that  history  ought  to  be  written 
with  feeling,  but  without  passion  ;  and  to  this  excellent  dogma  he  has  himself 
rigidly  adhered.  He  also  contributed  various  articles  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
in  its  earlier  days.  These  are  of  such  superior  excellence,  and  so  various — 
ranging  over  almost  every  department  of  literature — that  it  is  much  to  be  wish* 
ed  that  the  best  of  them  were  collected  and  published  in  a  separate  form.  Lord 
Byron  greatly  admired  them,  and  in  his  letters  and  journals,  has  expressed  this 
admiration  in  the  strongest  terms. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  public  life  and  character, 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  in  private  life,  he  displayed  all  the  domestic 
virtues,  and  all  the  better  qualities  of  hum«in  nature.  He  was  mild,  benevolent, 
generous,  humane,  and  unaffected.  Ready  at  all  times  to  succour  the  unfortun- 
ate and  the  distressed,  he  bestowed  on  all  who  sought  it,  that  aseistance  which 
their  circumstances  required;  whether  it  was  his  time,  his  purse,  or  his  advice  ; 
and  to  all  three,  if  desired,  the  applicant  was  it'elcome.  The  most  pleasing 
characteristic  of  Hume — that  almost  infantine  simplicity  which  his  friends  re- 
marked in  his  intercourse  with  them — mingled  also  in  the  character  of  Mack- 
intosh, contrasting  finely  with  its  nobler  parts.  His  conversational  powers 
were  of  the  very  first  order,  and  never  failed  to  delight  all  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  his  society.  His  person  was  well  formed,  and  above  the  mid- 
dle stature.  His  countenance  was  intelligent,  and  exhibited  a  pleasing  com- 
pound of  grave  and  gay  expression^  indicative  of  a  readiness  to  sympathize  with 
either  of  these  feelings,  as  chance  might  direct  their  appeals  to  him. 

Sir  James  was  in  an  indifferent  state  of  health  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
death,  but  that  melancholy  event  was  finally  brought  on  by  an  accident  While 
at  dinner,  about  the  beginning  of  March,  1832,  a  portion  of  the  breast  of  a 
fowl,  with  a  fragment  of  bone  in  it,  which  he  had  attempted  to  swallow,  stuck 
in  his  throat,  and,  though  afterwards  extracted  without  producing  any  imme- 
diate aerious  consequences,  the  accident  completely  unsettled  his  general  health. 
His  debility  from  that  hour  daily  increased,  till  the  30th  of  May,  when  he  died 
in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  at  his  house  in  Langham  Place,  having  anti- 
cipated and  met  die  hour  of  his  dissolution  with  a  firmness  and  resignation 
worthy  of  his  past  life.     He  was  buried  at  Hampstead. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  twice  married ;  first  in  1789,  to  Miss  Catherine 

1  The  greater  part  of  a  third  volume  \^-aswrittut  by  Sir  James:  he  breaks  off  at  the  era 
of  the  Bartholomew  massacre. 
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Stewart  of  Genrard  Street^  Soho,  tifter  to  the  Mefltieura  Steivurt,  formerly  pro^ 
prieton  of  the  "  Morning  Pott,"  by  whom  he  had  ienie  a  son,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy,  and  three  daughten — riz.,  Mary,  married  to  Claudius  Jamee  Bicb, 
Ekq.,  of  Bombay — Maitland^  married  to  W.  Ertkine,  Eiq. — and  Catherine,  mar- 
ried to  Sir  W.  Wiseman,  Bart     Mis  Mackintosh  died  in  1797 He  was  after- 

wards  married  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  J.  B.  Allen,  Esq.  of  CresseUa,  in 
Pembrokeshire.  By  this  lady,  who  died  at  Chesne,  near  Genoa,  on  the  6th 
May,  1830,  he  had  one  son  and  a  daughter;  rib,  Bobert  Mackinttish,  Esq., 
B.A.,  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford;  and  Frances,  married  to  H.  Wedgewood, 
Esq.,  Stafibrdshire. 

MACKNIGHT,  (Dr)  Jambs,  a  learned  scriptural  commentator,  was  botn  on 
the  I7th  of  September,  1721.  His  father,  Mr  William  Madcnight,  minister  at 
Irrine,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  his  ancestors,  descended  from  the  family 
of  M'Naughtane,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  had  resided  for  more  than  a 
century.  Mr  William  Mackuight  early  displayed  very  popular  talents  as  a 
preacher ;  and  having,  it  is  said,  accidentally  officiated  in  the  church  of  Inrine, 
sometime  after  the  death  of  the  former  incumbent,  he  gave  so  much  salisiactiott 
to  the  hearen,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  general  wish  expressed  by  the  pari^ 
loners  to  the  patron,  he  was  soon  appointed  to  supply  the  vacant  charge.  In 
this  situation  he  continued  during  life,  univenally  esteemed  for  genuine  piety, 
purity  of  morals,  and  integrity  of  character. 

Mr  James  Macknight,  the  subject  of  ihls  memoir,  received  the  rudimentj  of 
education  at  the  school  of  Irvine*^  and  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  studied  with  great  approbation  from  his  teach- 
ers, on  account  of  his  diligence  and  proficiency.  The  notes  he  then  took  from 
the  lectures  on  logic  and  moral  philosophy,  before  he  was  sixteen,  still  remain 
among  his  papers,  and  afford  remarkable  indications  of  the  same  acuteness  and 
soundness  of  judgment,  which  afterwards  characterised  his  theological  writings: 

Having  completed  the  usual  course  of  academical  disdpline  at  Glasgow,  Mr 
Macknight  went  to  Leyden,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  study  of  theology,  to 
which  he  had  shown  an  early  attachment.  While  he  remained  in  Holland,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  many  valuable  books,  written  by  foreign  divines, 
which  afterwards  assisted  his  own  labours  in  explaining  Scripture.  Afier  his 
return  to  Scotland,  having  received  from  the  presbytery  of  Irrine  a  license  to 
preach  the  gospel,  he  was  chosen  to  officiate  at  the  Gorbals,  near  Glasgow ;  a 
situation  which  at  that  time  could  be  held  by  a  licentiate  of  the  church,  before 
being  ordained  to  the  pastoral  function.  On  this  occasion,  one  of  the  candidates 
was  Mr  Robert  Henry,  afterwards  the  well  known  historian  of  Great  Britain. 
It  chanced  that  the  gentlemen  who  were  thus  placed  in  competition  with  eadi 
ether  at  the  commencement  of  life,  were  at  last,  after  an  interval  of  many  years, 
associated  as  colleagues  in  the  charge  of  the  Old  Church  parish  of  Edinburgh. 

From  the  Gorbals,  Mr  Macknight  went  to  Kilwinning,  in  consequence  of  an 
invitation  from  Mr  Fergusson,  then  minister  of  that  place ;  and  acted  for  some 
time  as  his  assistant  in  the  charge  of  the  parish.  Here  he  conducted  himself 
with  such  propriety,  that  his  character  began  to  be  established ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Mr  Fisher,  at  Maybole,  he  obtained  tihe  vacant  liring  there,  with  the  con- 
curring wish  of  ttie  heritors  and  people.  Of  this  charge,  accordingly,  he  was 
ordained  as  minister,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1753.  At  Maybole,  Mr  Macknight 
continued  sixteen  years ;  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  with 
such  assiduity  and  kindness,  that,  when  he  left  it,  he  carried  with  him  the  afiec- 
tions  and  regret  of  all  his  flock.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  pleasing  evidence 
of  attachment,  that  when  he  proposed  accepting  a  presentation  to  the  living  of 
Jedburgh,  many  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Maybole,  joined  toge- 
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tlier  in  eartiei tly  soliciting  him  to  remain  as  their  pastor ;  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain his  compliance  with  this  request,  they  offered,  not  only  to  augment  the  value 
of  his  income,  but  to  provide  him  an  assistant,  should  the  state  of  his  health 
render  it  necessary.  This  generous  proposal,  however,  he  judged  it  proper, 
from  prudential  considerations,  to  decline. 

It  was  at  May  bole,  that,  amidst  his  professional  occupations  in  a  populou 
charge,  Dr  Madcnight  composed  the  first  and  second  of  his  works.  Of  the  for 
mer,  indeed,  or  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  it  appears  from  his  papers,  that 
the  plan  had  been  conceived  by  him  so  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  his 
attendance  at  the  university ;  and  from  that  time  he  began  to  collect  materials 
for  the  publication.  The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1756.  Al- 
though the  plan  of  it  diflTered  considerably  from  that  of  former  Harmonies,  in 
supposing  that  the  Evangelists  have  not  neglected  the  order  of  time  in  (he  nar- 
ration of  events,  the  reception  it  met  with  from  most  competent  judges  was  so 
favourable,  that  the  author  was  encouraged  to  undertake  a  second  edition,  with 
considerable  improvements  and  additions.  This  edition  appeared  in  1763.  In 
the  same  year,  was  also  published  by  Dr  Macknight,  anotlier  performance  of  great 
merit,  entitled  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  which  had  been  the  fruit  of  the 
author's  studies  during  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his 
Harmony.  Its  object  is,  to  illustrate  and  confirm,  both  by  argument  and  by 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  what  are  commonly  arranged  under 
the  three  great  titles  of  the  Internal,  the  Collateral,  and  the  Direct  Evidences  of 
the  Gospel  History. 

By  these  publications,  Dr  Macknight  soon  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  theo- 
logical learning.  The  university  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  (among  the 
first  who  obtained  that  distinction  in  Scotland)  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity ; 
and  he  was,  in  1769,  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  During  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  was  translated  to  the  paro- 
chial charge  of  Jedburgh ;  in  which  he  remained  about  three  years,  and  where 
he  received  from  his  people  the  most  flattering  tokens  of  respect  and  kindness. 
In  1773,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  ;  a  preferment  for 
which  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  long-continued  and  steady  friendship  of  the 
very  respectable  and  highly  esteemed  family  of  Kilkerran.  His  first  charge  in 
Edinburgh  was  the  parish  of  Lady  Yester^s ;  from  which  he  was  translated,  in 
1778,  to  the  Old  Church,  where  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Besides  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  pastoral  function,  a  minister  of 
Edinburgh,  in  virtue  of  his  oflSce,  is  much  occupied  with  public  meetings  on 
business'  of  various  kinds,  especially  the  management  of  the  difierent  charitable 
foundations,  which  have  long  been  the  boast  of  the  capital  of  Scotland.  On 
these,  accordingly,  Dr  Macknight,  though  he  entertained  some  doubts  respect- 
ing the  good  efi^ects  of  such  institutions,  bestowed  much  of  his  attention ;  and 
his  judicious  counsels  of  management,  were  undoubtedly  productive,  at  that 
time,  of  considerable  benefit,  in  maintaining  the  strictness  of  their  discipline, 
as  well  as  the  purity  of  their  administration.  Among  other  objects  of  such 
official  care,  is  the  fund  established  by  act  of  parliament  for  a  provision  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  ministers  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  As  one  of  the 
trustees  appointed  by  the  act,  he  had  long  taken  a  leading  part  in  conducting 
the  business  of  this  Charity;  and  after  the  death  of  Dr  Webster,  he  was  appointed 
joint  collector  with  Sir  H.  Moncrieff  Wellwood,  Bart 

In  the  church  courts  he  acted  steadily  on  that  system  of  ecclesiastical  policy, 
which,  for  many  years  past,  has  guided  the  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly. 
At  the  same  time,  he  firmly  resisted  whatever  appeared  to  him  as  any  infringe- 
ment on  the  constitutional  law  or  practice  of  the  church ;  and,  accordingly. 
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when  some  of  his  friends  seemed  to  wish  for  the  aholition  of  CtAh,  as  an  unne- 
cessary form  in  the  settlement  of  ministers,  he  raored  and  carried  a  resolution 
of  the  Assembly  of  1782,  (relative  to  certain  overtures  on  the  subject,  then  under 
the  discussion  of  the  house,)  "  declaring,  that  the  moderatioq  ai  a  Call  in  settling 
ministers,  is  agreeable  to  the  immemorial  and  constitutional  practice  of  thia 
church,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  continued  f '  a  resolution  which  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  declaratory  act,  and  printed  as  such  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  for  that  year. 

But  what  chiefly  engaged  his  mind,  and  occupied  his  time,  after  he  became  a 
minister  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  execution  of  his  last  and  greatest  work  on  the 
Apostolical  Epistles;  which  was  published  in  1795,  in  four  volumes  quarto. 
Respecting  this  work,  it  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  being  told,  that  it  was  the 
resiilt  of  the  unremitting  labour  of  almost  thirty  years ;  that,  notwithstanding 
his  numerous  professional  avocations,  the  author,  while  composing  it,  was  seldom 
less  than  eleven  hours  every  day  employed  in  study;  and  that  before  it  came  to 
the  press,  the  whole  manuscript  had  been  written  no  less  than  five  times  with 
his  own  hand. — At  the  time  of  publishing  ''  The  New  Translation  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Epistles,  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes,"  Dr  3Iacknight  was  highly  in. 
debted  to  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  ;  and  after  the  work  made  its 
appearance,  he  received  the  most  honourable  testimonies  of  approbation  from 
many  of  the  bishops  and  respectable  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
^vell  as  from  the  ablest  divines  of  all  descriptions. 

After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Dr  Macknight  considered  himself  as  having 
accomplished  the  greatest  object  of  his  life ;  and,  wishing  to  enjoy  at  the  end  of 
his  days,  some  relief  from  the  labour  of  study,  he  resisted  the  repeated  solidtar 
tions  of  his  friends,  who  earnestly  urged  him  to  undertake  the  illustration  of 
the  Book  of  the  Acts,  on  the  same  plan  which  he  had  so  successfully  followed  in 
explaining  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament — But  soon  after  this  period,  from 
the  want  of  their  usual  exercise,  a  sensible  decline  of  his  faculties,  particularly 
a  failure  of  his  memory,  was  observed  by  his  family.  This  fact  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  analogy  between  the  powers  of  the  body  and  those  of  the  mind, 
both  of  which  suffer  by  inaction  ;  and  it  furnishes  a  useful  caution  to  those  who 
have  been  long  habituated  to  any  regular  exertion  of  mind,  against  at  once  de- 
sisting entirely  from  its  usual  efforts ;  since  the  effect,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
is  not  only  to  create  languor,  but  to  hasten  the  progress  of  debility  and  failure. 

As  yet,  however,  (1796,)  Dr  Macknight's  bodily  vigour  seemed  to  be  but  little 
impaired.  In  early  life,  he  was  afflicted  with  frequent  headachs ;  but  afier  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  they  seldom  returned:  and  he  afforded  a  singular 
instance  of  a  sedentary  life  long  continued,  with  hardly  any  of  those  complaints 
which  it  usually  induces.  This  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  health  he  owed, 
under  Providence,  to  a  naturally  robust  make,  and  a  constitution  of  body  un- 
commonly sound  and  vigorous,  along  with  regular  habits  of  temperance,  and  of 
taking  exercise,  which  he  did  by  walking  nearly  three  hours  every  day. 

Having  finished  the  task  he  had  prescribed  to  himself  as  an  author,  he 
mingled  frequently  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  from  which,  at  intervals,  he 
had  always  received  much  enjoyment ;  and  long  retained  the  same  dieerfulness 
of  temper,  for  which  at  the  hours  of  relaxation  from  severe  study,  he  had  been 
remarkable,  when  in  the  company  of  those  whom  he  esteemed.  Even  after  the 
symptoms  of  his  decline  were  become  visible,  (1798,)  his  natural  sagacity  and 
strength  of  judgment,  as  well  as  his  extensive  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  were  still  to  be  discerned  in  his  conversation  and  public  appear? 
ances.  And  so  habitual  was  his  anxiety  to  discharge  his  duty,  that  he  insisted 
on  officiating  for  a  considerable  time  after  his  friends  had  wished  him  to  with- 
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draw  from  public  labour.  It  was  not,  indeed,  without  much  entreaty,  that  he 
at  last  consented  to  accept  the  services  of  an  assistant 

The  disease  which  terminated  his  life  was  the  peripneumonia  notha,  occa- 
sioned by  an  incautious  exposure  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  about  the  end 
of  December,  1799.  This  distemper,  in  its  pr<^;reBs  and  issue,  resisted  the 
ablest  and  most  assiduous  efforts  of  medical  skill. — During  his  illness,  his  mind 
was  composed,  tranquil,  and  resigned ;  he  never  complained ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 3th  of  January,  1800,  he  expired  without  a  struggle.  As  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  night  he  slept  but  little,  the  time  was  employed  in 
hearing  passages  from  the  Psalms  and  Evangelists,  which  by  his  own  desire 
were  read  to  him  by  one  of  his  family. — Thus,  having  spent  his  life  in  il- 
lustrating Scripture,  and  exerted  the  last  efforts  of  his  attention  in  listen- 
ing with  delight  to  its  precious  words,  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  slept  in 
Jesus. 

As  a  clergyman,  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  Dr  Macknight  were  equally 
characterized  by  consistency  and  propriety.  In  the  discharge  of  every  public 
and  private  duty  of  religion,  with  a  constant  reliance  on  divinie  aid,  he  was  re- 
gular and  steady.  He  knew  and  felt  what  became  the  sacred  office  which  he 
held ;  and  never  departed,  on  any  occasion,  from  the  dignity  or  decorum  of  his 
professional  character.  Having  given  himself  wholly  to  the  meditation  of 
divine  things,  he  continued  in  them  :  in  the  work  of  his  Master  he  was  steadfast 
and  faithful  to  the  end. — His  piety  was  at  once  sincere,  rational,  and  without 
ostentation.  To  be  useful  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  was  his  highest  am- 
bition ;  and  with  all  the  means  of  attaining  this  end  which  the  resources  of  a 
well-informed  and  liberal  mind  could  supply,  he  united  a  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  Christianity,  which  terminated  only  with  his  life. 

When  engaged,  either  in  private  controversy  or  in  the  public  debates  of  the 
church  courts,  he  was  always  remarkable  for  speaking  strictly  to  the  point  at  is- 
sue. He  was  likewise  distinguished  by  coolness,  discretion,  and  command  of 
temper ;  he  listened  with  patience  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponents ;  and  in 
delivering  his  opinions,  he  showed  himself  uniformly  open,  candid,  and  explicit 
At  the  same  time,  his  talent  was  rather  that  of  business  than  of  address ;  he  ap- 
peared to  be  better  fitted  for  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  question  in  debate, 
than  for  soothing  the  passions,  or  managing  the  humours  of  mankind, — a  quali- 
fication rarely  possessed  but  by  minds  of  a  superior  order. 

On  various  subjects,  besides  those  embraced  by  his  profession,  his  range  of 
knowledge  was  ample  and  profound.  He  perused  the  ^vriters  of  antiquity  with 
critical  skill ;  and  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  especially  the 
original  of  the  New  Testament,  his  observations  on  the  force  of  the  partides,  in 
his  Commentary,  are  a  sufikient  proof.  In  the  speculations,  also,  of  metaphy- 
sical, moral,  and  mathematical  science,  he  was  a  considerable  proficient  The 
fact  is,  his  powers  were  such  as  might  have  been  tamed  with  advantage  to  any 
department  of  knowledge  or  learning. 

It  may  farther  be  noticed,  that  in  conducting  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life,  he 
displayed  uncommon  prudence  and  sagacity.  He  was  one  of  those  who  are 
generally  attentive  to  small  concerns,  but  on  proper  occasions  diow  themselves 
liberal  to  a  high  degree.  Of  this,  different  instances  occurred  in  the  course  of 
his  transactions  with  his  friends ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  act  on  such  a  principle 
of  generosity,  by  his  usual  habits  of  economy  and  prudence. — ^Dr  Macknight*s 
external  appearance  was  sufficiently  expressive  of  his  character.  His  counten- 
ance was  manly  and  commanding,  and  his  gait  remarkably  erect  and  firm. 

Dr  Macknight's  **  Harmony  of  the  Gospels"  has  long  been  esteemed  a  work  of 
standard  excellence  for  the  students  of  evangelical  knowledge.  His  *'  Truth  of  the 
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Gospel  History  "  has  hitherto  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  less  than  any  of 
his  other  productions  ;  but.  it  well  deserves  to  be  more  generally  read ;  since  of 
what  it  proposes  to  establish ,  it  contains  the  most  satisfying  views  that  can  be 
suggested  by  learning,  acuteness,  and  good  sense,  and  is  admitted  by  the  best 
judges  to  be  a  performance  as  useful  and  instructive  as  any  we  have  on  that  inn 
portant  subject  It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  storehouse,  from  which  subsequent 
writers  on  the  same  subject,  have  borrowed  largely  in  point  of  argument  and 
illustration. 

The  ''  Commentary  on  the  Apostolical  Epistles  "  is  now  held  in  peculiar  esU- 
niation ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  scope  of  the  sacred  authors  of 
these  writings  was  ever,  in  any  former  age  of  Christianity,  so  fully,  clearly,  and 
happily  stated,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr  Macknight,  in  the  general  views  and  il- 
lustrations which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  several  chapters  of  the  £pistles. 

The  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  concludes  the  fourth  volume  of  **  The 
Translation  and  Commentary,"  is  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  apostolical 
history,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  author's  view  and  illustration  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles — the  only  part  of  the  New  Testament  ^vritings  (besides  the  Reve* 
lation  of  St  John)  to  which  the  labours  of  Dr  Macknight,  as  a  commentator, 
were  not  directed. — In  all  his  writings,  his  style,  though  unambitious  of  ele- 
gance or  ornament,  is  perspicuous,  and  appropriate  to  the  subject 

All  Dr  Macknight's  works  were  originally  printed  in  quarta  Of  the  '*  Har- 
mony"  and  the  *'  Epistles"  many  editions  have  since  been  published  in  octava 
To  show  the  respect  which  has  been  paid  in  England  to  his  various  works,  the 
follo>ving  passage  from  the  ''  Library  Companion"  of  the  Kev.  T.  F.  Dibdin, 
may  be  quoted.  After  recommending  to  the  young  theologian  the  works  of 
Lardner,  Doddridge,  and  VVatts,  Mr  Dibdin  says,  "  Nor  let  the  name  of  Mac- 
knight be  forgotten.  His  works,  indeed,  are  the  more  exclusive  property  of 
the  disciplined  theological  student ;  but  the  general  reader  will  do  well  to  se- 
cure his  inviting  quartos  upon  the  Gospels  and  Epislles  of  the  New  Testament 
In  these  he  will  find  learning  without  pedantry,  and  piety  without  enthusiasm. 
In  short,  no  theological  collection  can  be  perfect  without  them.  If  any  man  may 
be  said  to  have  exhausted  his  Subject,  it  is  Macknight** 

Soon  after  the  time  of  his  being  ordained,  Dr  Macknight  married  Elizabeth 
M'Corroick,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  M'Cormick,  Esq.,  general  examiner  of 
the  excise  in  Scotland.  Of  his  fiimily,  the  only  one  remaining  is  a  cleigyman 
of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

MACLAURIN,  Colin,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  philosopher,  waa  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  which  had  long  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Tiree,  a  solitary  but  comparatively  fertile  Aiember  of  Uie 
Hebridean  range.  His  grandfather,  Daniel  M'Laurin,  removed  thence  to  In- 
verary,  and  contributed  greatly  to  restore  that  town,  which  was  nearly  ruined  in 
the  civil  wars.  He  wrote  some  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  superior  abilities.  John,  the  son  of  Daniel,  ai^d  fatiier  of  Colin, 
was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Glenderule,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved  as  a 
faithiul  and  diligent  pastor ;  he  completed  a  version  of  the  Psalms  into  Irishf 
which  was  generally  used  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  divine  service  .is 
performed  in  that  language.  He  married  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Cameron,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons.  John,  the  eldest,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  essays  and 
sermons ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  his  day.  Daniel, 
the  second  son,  died  at  an  early  age,  after  having  given  proofs  of  surprising 
genius ;  and  Colin,  born  at  Kilmoddan,  in  the  month  of  February,  1698.  His 
fiither  died  six  weeks  after ;  but  the  loss  to  the  family  was  not  so  severely  felt 
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at  it  otberwiM  might  have  been,  on  account  of  the  kind  advice  and  benerolent 
attention  of  a  worthy  uncle,  the  rarerend  Daniel  Madaurin,  miniiter  of  Kil6n- 
nan,  and  the  careful  economy  and  exemplary  virtues  of  their  mother.  After 
remaining  in  Argyleshire  for  some  time,  on  a  small  patrimonial  estate,  which 
was  divided  between  Tfln  Maclaurin  and  her  sisters^  she  removed  to  Dumbarton, 
for  the  move  convenient  education  of  her  children ;  but  dying  in  1707,  the  en- 
tire charge  of  the  orphans  devolved  upon  their  uncle.  Colin^  at  this  time,  was 
nine  yean  old ;  and,  although  of  a  delicate  constitution,  he  was  remarkable  for 
the  quickness  of  his  apprehension,  and  the  retentiveness  of  his  memory ;  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  learning,  and  pursued  his  studies  with  so  much  zeal  and 
satisfaction,  as  to  be  fully  qualified  to  enter  the  university  of  Glasgow,  in  two 
years  after  his  mother's  death.  Pie  was  accordingly  placed  there  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr  Carmichael,  an  admirable  public  teacher,  who  took  the  greatest  pains 
in  superintending  his  education,  and  for  whom  Mr  Madaurin,  ever  after  in  life, 
evinced  the  warmest  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect  His  proficiency  in  every 
branch  of  elementary  learning  was  so  rapid,  and  his  application  to  study  so  in- 
tense, that  his  teachers  were  astonished  at  the  ease  and  quickneis  with  which  he 
distanced,  not  only  those  who  were  commencing  the  same  dass  with  himself,  but 
those  who  had  the  advantage  of  attending  for  many  sessions  before  him.  His 
youthful  imagination  entered  with  great  delight  into  the  beauties  of  the  writings 
of  the  andents,  and  a  taste  for  classical  learning  never  forsook  him  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  the  predominant  bent  of  his  wonderful 
genius  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  mathematical  sdence.  From  the 
time  he  entered  college,  he  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  carefully  noted  down  the 
beginning  and  suoceu  of  every  particular  study,  inquiry,  or  investigation,  his 
oonTersatlons  with  learned  men,  the  subjects  of  those,  and  the  arguments  on 
either  side.  This  was  found  among  his  oldest  manuscripts,  and  in  it  might  be 
read  the  luiroes  of  the  celebrated  Mr  Robert  Simpson,  Dr  Johnson,  and  several 
other  gentlemen  of  learning  and  worth,  who  all  seemed  anxious  who  should 
most  encourage  our  young  philosopher,  by  opening  to  him  their  libraries,  and 
admitting  him  into  their  most  intimate  sodety  and  friendship.  His  genius  for 
mathematical  learning  discovered  itself  so  early  as  twelve  yean  of  age,  when, 
haying  accidentally  met  with  a  copy  of  Eudid,  in  a  friend's  chamber,  he  became 
master,  in  a  few  days,  of  the  first  six  books,  without  any  assistance  ;  and  having 
accomplished  this  extraordinary  enterprise,  his  predilection  for  the  sdence  of 
quantity  was  determined  for  life.  He  now  made  an  extraordinary  progress, 
as  we  very  soon  after  find  him  engaged  in  solving  the  most  curious  and  difii- 
cult  problems. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  Mr  Maclaurin  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
having  passed  through  the  curriculum,  or  public  course  of  lectures  appointed  by 
the  uniTorsity,  which  must  be  attended  before  this  honour  can  be  gained.  The 
subject  he  selected  for  his  thcM,  was,  the  ''Power  of  Gravity,*'  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  times,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  defend  publicly.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  observe,  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  acquainted 
,  with  the  manner  in  which  such  disputations  were  conducted  in  Scotland,  that 
the  candidate  was  left  free  to  select  for  this  ordeal  any  literary  or  scientific 
subject  he  thought  proper.  The  depth  and  boldness  of  the  topic  proposed  by 
young  Madaurin  at  once  revealed  what  kind  of  studies  had  engaged  his  atten- 
tion while  at  the  university,  and  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  pre- 
sent. In  most  instances,  the  subjects  of  disputation  were  of  a  trifling  kind,  and 
adapted  diiefly  to  afford  the  candidate  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  ingeni>- 
ity  and  acquaintance  with  the  mood  and  figure  of  the  school  of  logic  fiut  the 
mind  of  our  youthful  philosopher  disdained  to  stoop  to  any  thing  pueriie  or  com- 
iii.  3  0 
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mon-plaoe,  and  the  Bublimity  of  his  lubject  showed  at  onoe  the  nature  of  hfs 
studies  and  the  depth  of  his  erudition.  At  that  time  the  philosophy  of  Newton  was 
comparatively  unknown,  and  even  men  the  most  distinguished  in  science  were 
slow  to  comprehend  the  great  and  important  truths  it  contained.  None  but 
those  profoundly  skilled  in  geometry  could  fully  comprehend  his  doctrines,  and 
that  of  itself  excluded  many  from  the  study ;  whilst  others  were  bound  in  the 
trammels  of  the  scholastic  jargon  of  Aristotle,  or  the  imaginary  rortioes  of  Dee 
Cartes.  When,  therefore,  young  Madaurin  chose  the  **  Power  of  GraTity" 
as  the  subject  of  his  thesis,  it  was  a  presupposition  that  he  was  jftilly  acquainted 
with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Newton's  discoreries,  and  upon  this  occasion 
he  acquitted  himself  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  his  auditors.  He  afterwards 
illustrated  the  same  subject  in  a  most  beautiful  manner,  in  the  last  two  books  of 
his  account  of  the  philosophical  discoTeries  of  Sir  Isaac.  There  is  only  one 
instance  more,  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  of 
such  extraordinary  and  precocious  talent  where  a  predisposition  for  mathemati- 
cal science  was  any  thing  like  so  strong,  and  that  is  in  the  person  of  Pas- 
cal, whom  Bayle  calls  the  divine — nearly  at  the  same  age,  though  not  ex- 
ceeding that  of  our  youthful  philosopher.  He,  too,  by  the  force  of  his  irresist- 
ible genius,  in  secret  and  by  stealth,  may  be  said  to  have  invented  a  system  of 
geometrical  science,  which,  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of,  his  ftther  had  sacri- 
ficed both  fame  and  fortune.  It  might  be  invidious  to  compare  the  philosophic 
acquirements  of  these  gpreat  men  in  after  life,  further  than  their  mutual  fondness 
for  classic  literature,  in  which  they  both  proved  themselves  elegant  writers. 
They  had  both  a  strong  sense  of  religion  on  their  minds,  and  to  those  who  have 
perused  their  works,  their  most  anxious  desire  must  appear  to  have  been  to  ap- 
ply the  theoretical  propositions  which  were  known,  or  they  themselves  had 
demonstrated,  so  as  to  promote  the  real  benefit  of  mankind. 

Maclaurin  having  made  such  an  extraordinary  progress  in  the  study  of 
geometry,  and  baring,  with  little  trouble,  conquered  difilculties  which,  in 
general,  are  looked  upon  as  so  formidable,  passed  at  onoe  to  the  higher 
branches  of  that  science,  and,  instead  of  being  deterred  from  exertion  by  the 
intricacy  of  the  demonstrations  which  necessarily  met  him  at  every  step  as  he 
proceeded  in  the  investigation  of  difficult  propositions,  his  energies  seemed  to 
acquire  new  life  and  vigour  to  enable  him  to  surmount  every  obstacle  in  his 
way.  Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to  be  engaged  in  difficult  and  curious 
problems,  and  this  much  is  certain,  that  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  had  already 
invented  many  of  the  finest  propositions  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of 
Qeometria  Orgamccu 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  1714,  immediately  subsequent  to  taking 
his  degree,  he  entered  himsdf  as  a  student  of  divinity,  but  he  only  attended  the 
college  for  one  year  longer,  when,  becoming  disgusted  at  the  dissensions  that  at 
that  time  had  crept  into  the  church,  he  relinquished  all  ideas  of  becoming  a 
clergyman,  and,  happily  for  science,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  nuithematics  and  philosophy.  He  quitted  the  university  and  retired  to  his 
undoes  house,  at  Kilfinnan,  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  country.  That  good 
man  having,  at  all  times,  acted  as  a  father  to  him,  he  determined  to  wait  with 
patience  until  some  secular  employment  should  occur.  In  this  happy  seclusion, 
he  continued  his  favourite  researches,  still  cultivating  his  mind  by  a  perusal  ot 
the  best  classic  authors,  for  which  he  had  naturally  the  most  refined  taste.  The 
sublime  scenery  amidst  which  he  lived,  would,  at  proper  intervals,  inrite  him  to 
wander  through  the  lofty  mountains  and  lonely  glens,  to  consider  the  number- 
less natural  curiosities  with  which  they  abound ;  and  here  his  fancy  being  warm- 
ed by  the  grand  scenes  which  presented  themselves,  he  would  sometimes  break 
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out  in  an  ode,  or  hymn,  on  the  beftoties  of  nature,  and  the  perfection  of  its  Author. 
Of  thetOy  some  fragments  were  preserved  by  his  friends,  and  althoug^h  we  know 
not  if  they  were  ever  published^  stUl  they  must  have  possessed  considerable  in- 
terest, as  serving  to  develope  the  openings  and  improvements  of  a  mind  like  that 
of  Maclaurin. 

When  Mr  Maclaurin  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  in  the  autumn  of  1717,  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  Marisdml  college 
of  Ab<»rdeen.     For  this  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  carried  along 
with  him  the  most  ample  testimonials  from  his  friends  at  Glasgow,  where  he 
had  distinguished  himself  so  eminently.     A  very  able  competitor  appeared  in 
the  field  against  him,  but  after  a  competition,  or  comparative  trial  of  excellence, 
which  lasted  for  ten  days,  Mr  Madaurin  was  declared  the  successful  candidate. 
Being  now  fixed  in  his  chair,  he  quickly  revived  the  taste  for  mathematical  learn- 
ing, and  raised  it  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  in  that  university.    He  continued 
at  Aberdeen  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  had  the  happiness  to  perceive 
his  usefulness  increasing,  and  his  popularity  as  a  public  professor  greatly  ex- 
tended.    In  the  vacations  of  1717  and  1719,  he  went  to  London,  with  the 
view  of  extending  his  information,  and  of  being  introduced  to  the  illustrious 
men  there.     As  mathematical  knowledge  was  never  in  so  great  request,  nor  its 
professors  so  much  honoured  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  Britain,  his  fame 
had  already  gone  before  him  ;  but,  independent  of  that,  he  was  furnished  ^vitli 
letters  of  introduction  from  professor  Simpson  and  Dr  Clark,  to  the  first  philo- 
sophers of  that  or  any  other  age.     It  was  this  first  journey  to  London  that  laid 
the  foundation  to  his  subsequent  fortunes  in  life.     Besides  Dr  Hoadly,  then 
bishop  of  Bangor,  Dr  Samuel  Clark,  and  several  other  eminent  men,  be  became 
acquainted  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  not  only  patronized  him  as  a  young  man 
of  genius,  and  possessed  of  a  singular  turn  of  mind  for  mathematical  investiga- 
tion, but  seems  to  have  formed  for  him  a  stronger  degree  of  attachment  tlwn 
he  was  ever  known  to  exhibit  towards  any  one  of  the  numerous  candidates  for 
his  patronage.     This  kind  preference,  Mr  Maclaurin  ever  after  considered  the 
greatest  honour  and  happiness  of  his  life.     Long  before  he  meditated  his  jour- 
ney to  London,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of  Newton, 
and  of  the  almost  superhuman  genius  of  its  inventor.     To  him  he  therefore 
submitted  his  treatise  on  the  "  Power  of  Gravity,*'  which  he  brought  with  him,  in 
manuscript,  to  London,  and,  on  its  receiving  the  sanction  of  him  who  had  done 
more  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  mathematical  science  than  almost  all  man- 
kind, Mr  Maclaurin's  triumph  was  complete.     He  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  two  of  his  papers 
were,  about  the  same  time,  inserted  in  the  transactions  of  that  learned  body,  and 
his  book,  entitled  Geometria  Organica,  was  published  with  the  approbation  of 
their  president.     In  his  second  journey,  he  bectlme  aoqeainted  with  Martin 
Folks,  Esq.,  who  succeeded  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  president  of  tlie  Royal  Society, 
and  with  whom  he  thenceforth  cultivated  a  most  entire  and  unreserved  friend- 
ship.    This  great  patron  of  scientific  men  frequently  corresponded  with  him, 
communicating  to  him  all  his  views  and  improvements  in  the  sdences,  and  en- 
couraging him  to  proceed  in  his  philosophical  studies. 

In  1722,  lord  Pol warth,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  St  James^  to  the  con- 
gress of  Cambray,  had  been  for  some  time  looking  out  for  a  proper  person  to 
accompany  his  son,  Mr  Hume,  on  his  travels.  His  lordship  was  fond  of  litera- 
ture and  the  company  of  literary  men  ;  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving Mr  Maclaurin's  behaviour,  who  at  this  time,  from  his  consummate 
abilities,  was  admitted  into  the  highest  circles  of  society  in  London.  His  lord- 
ship being  deeply  prepossessed  in  fiivour  of  our  youthful  philosopher,  engaged 
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him  M  oompanion  and  lutor  to  bit  mhl  Madanrio  luiTinir  procured  a  proper 
penon  to  fill  hk  place  for  a  time  at  tJie  colleg«  of  Aberdeen,  and  feeling  a 
■drong  deiire  to  gratify  bit  ourioeity  by  riiiting  foreign  oountrieSy  be  aoooiding- 
ly  with  bia  ftiend  and  idiolar  aet  out  for  Prance,  and  proceeded  at  onoe  to  the 
capital,  where  they  took  op  their  abodeu  After  remaining  a  ibort  time  at 
Farie,  they  riiited  aereral  of  the  chief  towne  in  France,  and  finally  fixed  upon 
Lorraine  for  their  reeidence.  Here  they  bad  the  advantage  of  a  good  academy, 
betides  the  introduction  to  one  <rf^the  moft  polite  courtf  in  Europe.  Air  Blae- 
laurin  bad  now  an  opportunity  of  improring  that  easy  and  genteel  addrem 
which  was  at  all  times  natural  to  him,  and  with  bis  graceful  person  and  great 
erudition,  be  excited  the  admiration,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  ;the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  both  sexea  Here  he  wrote  his  essay  on  tiie  percumioo  of 
bodies,  which  gained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sdenoes  in  1724. 
The  substance  of  this  tract  is  inserted  in  bis  Treatise  of  Fluxions. 

On  leaving  Lomine  with  his  pupil  on  a  tour  through  the  southern  prorinoes 
of  France,  «id  arriving  at  Mon^lier,  Mr  Hume  was  seized  with  a  fever  whicfa 
quickly  terminated  his  lifeu  This  dreadful  calamity  affected  Mr  Madaurin  in 
the  deepest  manner  and  overwhelmed  him  with  grieC  In  some  letters  written 
on  that  melancholy  occasion,  he  seemed  almost  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  bis 
pupil,  companion,  and  friend,  and  bis  sympathy  with  a  &mily  to  which  he  owed 
great  obligations,  and  which  bad  suflered  an  irreparable  lorn  in  the  death  of 
this  hopeful  young  nobleman,  rendered  him  unhappy  beyond  expression. 
TiaveUlng  and  all  other  things  being  now  distaateful,  he  set  out  immediately  on 
bia  return  to  hia  profession  at  Aberdeen. 

Having  by  this  time  justly  earned  the  distinction  of  one  of  the  first  men  of 
his  country,  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  were  desirous  of  on- 
gaging  him  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr  James  Gregory,  whose  age  and  infirmities 
had  rendered  him  incapable  of  teaching ;  but  sevend  difliculties  retarded  the 
design  for  some  time.  A  gentleman  eminent  for  mathematical  abilities,  but 
whose  name  is  now  foigotten,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  some  of  the 
patrons,  who  promised  him  their  interest  for  the  appointment,  until  a  recom- 
mendatory letter  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  completely  turned  the  balance  in  Mr 
Madauiin's  favour.  Sir  Isaac  first  addremed  Mr  Madaurin,  with  allowance  to 
show  it  to  the  patrons  of  the  university,  and  expresses  himself  as  follows  : — "  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  a  prospect  of  being  joined  to  Mr  James 
Gregory  in  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  not  only  because  yon 
are  my  friend,  but  principally  because  of  your  abilities,  you  being  acquainted 
as  well  with  the  new  improvements  of  mathematics  bb  with  the  farmer  state  of 
those  sciences ;  I  heartily  wish  you  good  sucoem,  and  shall  be  very  glad  of 
hearing  of  your  being  elected ;  I  am,  with  all  sincerity,  your  faithful  friend, 
and  most  humble  servant"  In  a  second  letter  to  the  lord  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  Mr  Madaurin  knew  nothing  of  till  some  years  after  Sir  Isaacs 
death,  he  thus  writes :  *'  I  am  glad  to  understand  that  Mr  Madaurin  is  in  good 
repute  amongst  you  for  his  skill  in  mathematics,  for  I  think  he  deserves  it  very 
well,  and  to  satisfy  you  that  I  do  not  flatter  him,  and  also  to  encourage  him  to 
accept  the  place  of  assisting  Mr  Gregory,  in  order  to  succeed  him,  I  am  ready 
(if  you  pleaae  to  give  me  leave,)  to  contribute  twenty  pounda  per  annum  towarda 
a  proviaion  for  him  till  Mr  Gregory'a  place  becomea  void,  if  I  live  ao  long,  and 
I  will  pay  it  to  his  order  in  London.''  The  town  council,  however,  with  be- 
coming pride,  respectfully  declined  this  generous  oiTer,  and  the  business  was 
finally  arranged  that  Mr  Gregory  was  to  retain  his  salary  during  life ;  his 
family  in  case  of  their  fiuher's  death  were  secured  in  it  for  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  Mr  Madaurin's  being  inducted  as  joiut  professor,  who  was  promised  fifty 
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pounds  per  annum,  besidei  the  fees  he  received  from  the  students  attending  the 
class,  upon  condition  of  performing  all  the  duties  of  the  office.  On  the  3d 
November,  1785,  he  was  introduced  to  the  uniTeisity,  as  was  at  the  same  time 
his  loamed  colleague  and  intimate  friend,  Dr  Alexander  Monro,  professor  of 
anatomy.  The  subjects  which  Mr  Madaurin  introduced  into  the  different 
courses  of  lectures  on  mathematics  were  very  miscellaneous,  and  the  classes 
soon  became  unusually  numerous,  there  being  upwards  of  a  hundred  young  gen- 
tlemen attending  his  lectures,  who  being  of  different  standings  and  proficiency, 
he  was  obliged  to  diride  them  into  four  or  five  classes,  in  each  of  which  he  em- 
ployed a  full  hour  every  day,  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  June.  In 
the  first  or  lowest  dass,  (sometimes  divided  into  two,)  he  taught  the  first  six 
books  of  Euclid's  Elements,  plain  trigonometry,  practical  geometry,  the  elements 
of  fortification,  and  an  introduction  to  Algebra.  The  second  dass  repeated  the 
Algebra  again  from  its  principles,  and  advanced  farther  in  it^  then  proceeded  to 
the  theory  of  mensuration  of  solids,  spherical  trigonometry,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sphere,  dialling,  and  other  practical  parts.  After  this  he  gave  the  doctrine  of 
the  conic  sections,  with  the  theory  of  gunnery,  and  concluded  with  the  elements 
of  astronomy  and  optics.  In  the  third  class  he  went  on  in  astronomy  and  per- 
spective, prelected  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia,  and  explained  the  di- 
rect and  inverse  method  of  fluxions.  At  a  separate  hour  he  began  a  class  of 
experimental  philosophy  about  the  middle  of  December,  which  continued  thrice 
every  week  till  the  beginning  of  April,' and  at  proper  hours  of  the  night  de- 
scribed the  constellations  and  showed  the  planets  by  telescopes  of  various 
kinds.  All  Mr  Maclaurin's  lectures  on  these  different  subjects  were  given  with 
such  perspicuity  of  method  and  language,  that  his  demonstrations  seldom  stood 
in  need  of  being  repeated.  Such,  however,  was  his  anxiety  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  scholars,  that  if  at  any  time  he  found  they  could  not  comprehend 
his  meaning,  or  if  upon  examining  them  he  found  they  could  not  readily  de- 
monstrate the  propositions  which  he  had  proved,  he  was  apt  rather  to  suspect 
that  his  own  expressions  had  been  obscure  than  their  want  of  genius  or  atten- 
tion. He,  therefore,  would  resume  the  demonstration  in  some  other  method, 
in  order  to  try,  if,  by  expressing  it  in  a  different  light,  he  could  give  them  a 
better  view  of  it  Besides  the  labours  of  his  public  profession,  he  had 
frequently  many  other  employments  and  avocations.  If  an  uncommon  expert* 
ment  was  said  to  have  been  made  any  where,  the  curious  were  desirous  of  having 
it  repeated  by  Mr  Madaurin.  On  all  momentous  occasions  he  was  the  first  to 
be  applied  to ;  and  if  an  edipse  or  comet  was  to  be  observed,  his  telescopes  were 
always  in  readiness.  Such  was  the  elegance  and  amenity  of  his  manners,  that 
the  ladies  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  his  experiments  and  observations,  and 
were  delighted  and  surprised  at  finding  how  easily  and  familiarly  he  would  re- 
solve the  questions  they  put  to  him ;  and  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  been  his 
pupils  his  advice  and  assistanoe  were  never  wanting ;  nor  was  admittance  refused 
to  any  except  in  his  teaching  hours,  which  were  devoted  to  that  purpose  alone. 
The  ingenious  of  all  ranks  courted  his  acquaintance  and  friendship,  and  so 
anxious  and  pressing  were  they  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  company  and  con- 
versation after  his  usual  avocations  were  over,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  from 
the  ordinary  hours  of  repose  what  he  bestowed  on  his  sdiolars  and  friends,  and 
by  persevering  in  deep  and  severe  study,  he  exhausted  his  strength  and  greatly 
impaired  his  health.  About  this  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  17S8,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  died,  and  his  nephew,  Mr  Conduitt,  proposed  to  publish  an  ac- 
count of  his  life,  for  which  purpose  he  applied  to  Mr  Madaurin  for  his  assist- 
ance, who  out  of  gratitude  to  his  great  benefactor  readily  undertook  the  task, 
and  finished  the  history  of  the  progress  which  philosophy  had  made  before  Sir 
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Isaac'c  time.  When  the  fint  draught  of  that  work  was  sent  op  to  London  it  warn 
shown  to  some  eminent  judges,  and  met  with  their  highest  approbataon. 
Among  the  rest  Dr  Bundle,  afterwards  bishop  of  Derry,  waa  so  pkacad 
with  the  design  that  he  mentioned  it  as  particularly  worthy  of  the  Qoeen^  oo- 
tioe,  who,  after  attentively  perusing  it,  was  so  highly  gratified  that  she  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  it  published ;  but  Mr  Conduitl^s  death  baring  prerented  the  exe- 
cution of  his  part  of  the  proposed  work,  Mr  Maclaurin's .  manuscript  was  re- 
turned to  him*  To  this  he  afterwards  added  the  more  recent  proofs  and  exam- 
ples given  by  himself  and  others  on  the  subjects  treated  by  Sir  Isaac,  and  left 
it  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  appean .  Mr  Madaurin  continued  to  live  sin- 
gle till  the  year  1733,  when,  having  a  mind  equally  formed  for  the  social 
endearments  of  refined  society  as  those  of  the  profoundest  philosophy,  he  imv- 
ried  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr  Walter  Stewart,  solidtoivgeneKal  for  Scotbnd  to 
George  the  first,  by  whom  he  bad  seven  diildren. 

Dr  Buckley,  bishop  of  Gloyne,  having  taken  occasion,  from  some  disputes  that 
had  arisen  concerning  the  grounds  of  the  floxiooary  method,  in  a  treatise,  en- 
titled  the  AnalyH^  published  in  1734,  to  explode  the  method  itself,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  charge  mathematicians  in  general  with  infidelity  in  religion.  Mr 
Maclaurin  entered  the  lisU  of  disputation  with  him,  eager  to  defend  his  favomk. 
ite  study  and  repel  an  accusation  in  which  he  was  most  unjustly  induded. 
He  commenced  his  reply  to  the  bishop's  book ;  but  as  he  entered  mme  deeply 
into  the  subject,  so  many  discoveries,  so  many  new  theories  and  problems  oo- 
curred  to  him,  that,  instead  of  a  vindicatory  pamphlet,  his  work,  when  finished, 
presented  a  complete  system  of  fluxionsi  with  their  application  to  the  most  eon- 
siderable  problems  in  geometry  and  natural  philosophy.  This  work  was  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  in  1743,  in  two  Tolumes  quarto,  in  which  we  are  at  a  less 
what  most  to  admire — his  solid,  unexceptionable  demonstrations  of  the  grounds  of 
the  method  itself^  or  its  application  to  such  a  variety  of  curious  and  useful 
problems.  A  society  had  for  many  years  subsisted  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  knowledge ;  Bb  Maclaurin,  on  reviewing  their  plan  of 
proceedings,  and  not  thinking  it  suffidently  extensive,  proposed  to  take  in  aU 
parts  of  physics,  together  with  the  antiquities  of  the  country.  This  was  readUy 
agreed  to,  and  Mr  Madanrin's  influence  engaged  several  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  the  fint  rank  and  character,  to  jdn  themselves  for  that  purpose  to  the 
members  of  the  farmer  sedety.  The  earl  of  Morton  did  them  the  henomr  to 
accept  of  the  office  of  president.  Dr  Flummer,  professor  of  diemistry,  and  Mr 
Madaurin,  were  appointed  secretaries ;  and  several  gentleroen  of  distinctiesi, 
English  and  foreigners,  desired  to  be  admitted  members.  At  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  sodety,  Mr  Maelaurin  generally  read  some  treatise  of  his  own, 
or  communicated  the  contents  of  his  letters  from  foreign  parts;  by  which  means 
the  sodety  wei«  informed  of  every  new  discovery  or  improvement  in  tlie 
sdences.  Several  of  the  papers  read  before  this  sodety,  are  printed  in  the  5th 
and  6  th  volumes  of  the  Medical  Essays ;  some  of  them  are  also  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions;  and  Mr  Madaurin  had  occasion  to  insert  a 
great  many  more  in  his  Treatise  of  Fluxions,  and  in  his  account  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  philosophy.  He  was  the  first  vrho  proposed  the  building  of  an  astrono- 
mical observatory,  and  a  convenient  school  for  experimenti,  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  of  which  he  drew  an  elegant  and  well  contrived  phm  ;  and,  as  this 
work  was  to  be  carried  on  by  private  subscription,  he  used  all  his  influence  to 
nise  money  for  that  purpose  with  so  much  success,  that,  had  not  the  Bebeltieo 
intervened  in  Scotland,  the  woric  would  have  been  speedily  completed.  The 
earl  of  Morton,  on  risiting  his  estates  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  in  1739,  wasted 
at  the  same  time  to  settle  the  geography  of  these  ishinds,  which  was  very  er- 
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roneouily  laid  down  on  all  our  inapt,  to  examine  their  natural  history,  to  nirvey 
the  cooitB,  and  take  the  measure  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian, — and  for  this 
purpose  he  applied  to  Mr  Madaurin  for  his  assistance ;  but  his  domestic  affairs 
not  permitting  him  to  undertake  the  journey^  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  what  he 
thought  necessary  to  be  obserred,  furnished  the  proper  instruments,  and  recom- 
mended Mr  Short,  the  celebrated  optician,  as  a  fit  operator  for  niaiuiging  them. 
The  accounts  Mr  Madaurin  afterwards  received  of  this  voyage,  made  him  still 
more  sensible  of  the  erroneous  geography  we  had  of  those  parts,  by  which  so 
many  shipwrecks  had  been  occasioned,  and  he  therefore  employed  several  of 
his  scholars,  who  were  then  settled  in  the  northern  counties,  to  survey  the 
coasts. 

Mr  Madaurin  had  still  more  extensive  views  for  the  improvement  of  geo- 
graphy and  navigation  over  all  the  surface  of  the  globe.  After  carefully  perus- 
ing all  the  accounts  of  voyages,  both  in  the  South  and  North  Seas,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  sea  was  most  probably  to  be  found  open  from  Greenland  to  the 
South  Sea,  by  the  North  Pole ;  and,  when  schemes  for  finding  out  such  a  passage 
were  submitted  to  parliament  in  1744,  he  was  consulted  concerning  them  by 
several  persons  of  high  rank  and  influence ;  but  before  he  could  finish  the  me- 
morials which  he  proposed  to  have  sent,  the  premium  was  limited  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage,  and  Mr  Madaurin  used  to  regret  that  the  word 
weti  was  inserted,  because  he  thought  a  passage,  if  at  all  to  be  found,  must  lie 
not  far  from  the  pole.  Of  this  he  appeared  to  be  so  deeply  persuaded,  that  he 
has  been  heard  to  say,  if  his  situation  could  admit  of  such  adventures,  he  would 
gladly  undertake  the  voyage,  even  at  his  own  cost 

Such  was  the  zeal  this  amiable  and  celebrated  man  evinced  on  every  occasion 
for  the  public  good  :  the  lost  and  most  remarkable  instance,  is  that  which  we 
shall  now  relate. 

In  1745,  when  the  Highland  army  had  got  between  Edinburgh  and  the 
king's  troops,  Mr  Madaurin  was  the  first  to  rouse  the  friends  of  the  existing 
government  from  the  security  in  which  they  had  hitherto  continued ;  and  though 
he  was  aware  that  the  city  was  not  long  defensible,  or  able  to  resist  even  the  un- 
disciplined and  ill-armed  host  that  was  advandng  to  attack  it,  yet  as  he  fore- 
saw how  much  might  be  gained  by  the  insurgents'  possessing  themselves  of  the 
capital,  and  the  king's  forces,  under  Sir  John  Cope,  being  daily  expected, 
he  made  plans  of  the  walls,  proposed  the  several  trenches,  barricades,  batteries, 
and  all  such  defences  as  he  thought  could  be  thrown  up  before  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy,  earnestly  hoping  that  the  town  might  thus  hold  out  till  relieved.  The 
whole  burden,  not  only  of  contriving,  but  also  of  overseeing  the  execution  of 
this  hasty  defence,  fell  to  Mr  Madaurin's  share.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions,  employed  both  night  and  day  in  drawing  plans,  and  running  from 
place  to  place ;  so  that  the  anxiety,  fatigue,  and  cold  to  which  he  was  thus  ex- 
posed, afiecting  a  constitution  naturally  weak,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  disease 
of  which  he  died.  It  is  not  properly  connected  with  our  subject  to  inquire  how 
Mr  Maclaurin's  plans  were  neglected  or  defeated,  or  by  what  means  prince 
Charles  got  possession  of  Edinburgh ;  but,  after  defeating  the  king's  troops  at 
Prestonpans,  he  found  himself  in  such  strength  as  to  issue  several  very  arbitrary 
orders,  among  which  was  one  commanding  all  who  had  been  volunteers  in  the 
defence  of  the  city,  before  a  stated  time,  to  wait  on  bis  secretary,  to  subscribe 
a  recantation  of  what  they  had  done,  and  a  promise  of  submission  to  the  new 
government,  under  the  pain  of  being  deemed  and  treated  as  rebels.  Mr  Mac- 
laurin  had  acted  too  conspicuous  a  part  as  a  volunteer,  to  hope  to  escape  their 
vengeance,  if  he  once  fell  into  their  hands ;  he  therefore  privately  withdrew 
into  England,  before  the  last  day  of  receiving  the  submissions,  but  not  befora  he 
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contrived  means  to  oonrey  a  good  teletcope  into  the  cattle,  and  to  lupply 
the  garrison  with  provisions. 

Dr  Thomas  Herring,  then  archbishop  of  York,  hearing  that  Mr  MacUurin 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  north  of  England,  invited  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  to  reside  with  him  during  his  stay  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Mr 
Maclaurin  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  soon  after  expresses  himself  thus 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : — *'  Here,''  says  he,  **  I  live  as  happily  as  a  man  can  do 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  state  of  his  family,  and  who  sees  the  ruin  of  his  country." 
His  grace  of  York,  of  whose  talents  and  goodness  Mr  Maclaurin  ever  retained  the 
highest  veneration,  held  a  frequent  correspondence  with  him  ;  and  when  it  was 
suspected  that  the  rebels  might  again  enter  Edinburgh  on  their  retreat  from  Eng* 
land,  he  invited  his  former  guest,  for  ease  and  security,  to  his  hospitable  mansion* 
While  at  York,  it  was  remaiked  that  Mr  MacUurin  appeared  more  than  usually 
meagre  and  sickly ;  but  he,  at  that  time,  feeling  no  apprehension  of  danger,  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  call  in  medical  aid.  Having  fallen  from  his  horse, 
however,  on  his  journey  southward,  and,  when  the  Pretender's  army  entered  Eng- 
land, having,  on  his  return  home,  been  exposed  to  excessive  cold  and  tempos* 
tuous  weather,  he  complained  upon  his  arrival  of  being  seriously  indisposed. 
His  disease  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  dropsy  in  the  abdomen,  to  remove 
which  a  variety  of  medicines  were  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
the  day,  and  three  tappings  were  resorted  to,  with  liule  or  no  effect  While 
suffering  under  this  painful  malady,  his  behaviour  was  such  as  became  a  philo- 
sopher and  Christian ;  calm,  cheerful,  and  resigned ;  retaining  his  senses  and 
judgment  in  their  full  vigour,  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  while  engaged  in  dictating  to  his  amanuensis  the  last  part  of  the 
last  chapter  of  his  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Discoveries,  in  which  he 
proves  the  goodness  of  God,  his  amanuensis  perceived  him  to  falter.  Dr  Monro 
came  in  shortly  afterwards,  and  he  conversed  with  him  after  his  accustomed 
manner,  and  requested  him  to  account  for  flashes  of  fire,  as  it  were,  darting 
from  his  eyes,  though  his  sight  was  gradually  decaying,  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  distinguish  one  object  from  another.  His  hands  and  feet  were  already 
cold,  and  no  pulse  could  be  traced  in  any  part  of  his  body.  In  a  short  time  he 
desired  to  be  laid  upon  his  bed,  where  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  14th  June, 
1746,  aged  forty-eight  yean  and  four  months.  His  wife,  two  sons,  and 
three  daughters,  survived  him.  John,  the  eldest  son,  studied  the  law,  and  after 
making  a  distinguished  figure  at  the  bar,  was  promoted  to  the  bench,  17th 
January,  1789,  under  the  designation  of  lord  Dreghom.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  erected  a  monument  to  his  father  in  the  Grey  Friars'  churchyard, 
with  an  inscription  which  has  often  been  quoted  for  its  simple  and  expressiTO 
eloquence.  Lord  Dreghom  also  published  various  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
which,  in  their  day,  enjoyed  some  reputation,  and  have  been  oftener  than  once 
printed. 

Colin  Maclaurin  was  not  only  distinguished  by  his  great  genius  and  learn- 
ing, but  by  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  his  universal  benevolence,  and  unaffected 
piety.  Dr  Monro,  in  an  oration  spoken  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  university 
after  his  death,  (from  which  much  of  the  foregoing  account  is  taken,)  draws  a 
sublime  and  affecting  picture  of  his  friend's  great  qualities,  and  professes  that, 
after  an  intimacy  with  him  for  so  many  years,  he  had  but  half  known  hia 
worth,  which  only  disclosed  itself  in  ito  full  lustre,  when  it  came  to  suffer  the 
severe  test  of  that  distressful  situation  in  which  every  man  must  at  last  find 
himself,  and  which  only  minds  prepared  like  his,  armed  with  rirtue,  can  bear 
with  dignity. 

If  we  look  back  upon  the  numerous  writings  of  Mr  Maclaurin,  and  the 
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d«ep  niearch«s  he  had  been  engaged  in,  his  patience  and  anidnity  will  be 
e^pmUy  astonithin^  with  hia  genius.  Ula  favourite  itudies  were  mathematics, 
whidi  he  cultirated  with  wonderful  nicoeMy  influenced  by  a  diainteretted  love  of 
tmthy  and  aiming  constantly  at  improvement  and  utility.  The  further  he  ad- 
vanced in  the  knowledge  of  geometry  and  of  nature^  the  greater  his  aversion 
grew  to  perfect  systems,  hypotheses,  and  dogmatising.  Without  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  attainments  we  can  arrive  at,  or  the  uses  which  they  serve,  he 
nw  that  there  lay  infinitely  more  beyond  our  reach,  and  used  to  call  our  high- 
est discoveries  but  a  dawn  of  knowledge,  suited  to  our  circumstances  and  ivants 
in  life,  in  which,  however,  we  ought  thankfully  to  acquiesce  for  the  present,  in 
hopes  that  it  will  be  improved  in  a  happier  and  more  perfect  state.  To  a  view 
of  general  utility,  all  his  studies  were  accommodated ;  and  we  find  in  many 
places  of  his  works,  an  application  even  of  the  most  abstruse  theories,  to  the 
perfecting  of  mechanical  arts.  He  had  resolved,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  com- 
pose a  course  of  practical  mathematics,  and  to  rescue  several  branches  of  the 
idenee  from  the  bad  treatment  which  they  often  meet  with  in  less  skilful  hands. 
But  all  those  designs  were  finistrated  by  his  death,  unless  we  may  reckon  as  a 
part  of  his  intended  woik,  the  Translation  of  Dr  David  Gregory^s  Practical 
Geometry,  which  he  revised  and  published,  with  additions,  in  the  year  1745. 
In  his  lifetime,  however,  he  often  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  his  friends  and 
country,  by  his  superior  skilL  Whatever  difficulty  occurred  concerning  the 
construction  or  perfecting  of  machines,  the  working  of  mines,  the  improvement 
of  manufactures,  the  conveying  of  water,  or  the  execution  of  any  public  work, 
Mr  Madaurin  was  at  hand  to  resolve  it.  He  was  likewise  employed  to  termi- 
nate some  disputes  of  consequence,  that  had  arisen  at  Glasgow,  concerning  the 
gauging  of  vessels ;  and  for  that  presented  to  the  commissionen  of  excise  two 
elaborate  memorials  containing  rules  (by  which  the  officers  afterwards  acted,) 
with  their  demonstraltons.  But  what  must  have  given  his  philanthropic  mind 
a  higher  source  of  pleasure  than  any  thing  else  of  tiM  kmd,  were  the  calculations 
he  made  relative  to  that  wise  and  humane  provision,  which  is  established  by 
law,  for  the  children  and  widows  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  of  the  professors 
in  the  universitiei,  entitling  them  to  certain  annuitiea  and  sums,  upon  the 
voluntary  annual  payment  of  a  certain  sum  by  the  incumbent  On  the  contriv- 
ance  and  adjustment  of  this  sdieme,  Mr  Maclaurin  bestowed  great  labour,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

To  find  that  his  knowledge  rendered  him  thus  eminently  useful  to  a  late  pos- 
terity, must  have  been  a  delightful  enjoyment  But  what  still  more  endeared 
his  studies  to  him,  was  the  use  they  were  of  in  demonstrating  the  being  and  attri- 
foulea  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  establishing  the  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion on  a  sdid  foundation,  equally  secure  against  the  idle  sophistry  of  £pi- 
cunans,  and  the  dangerous  refinements  of  modern  metaphysicians. 

To  this  use  Mx  Maclaurin  frequently  applied  them ;  and  he  was  equally 
zealous  in  the  defence  of  revealed  religion,  which  he  would  warmly  undertake, 
whenever  he  found  it  attacked,  either  in  conversation  or  writing.  How  firm 
his  own  persuasion  of  its  truth  was,  appears  from  the  support  which  it  afibrded 
him  in  his  last  hours. 

Among  Mr  Madaurin's  productions,  besides  the  articles  already  specified, 
was  a  paper  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1740,  on  account  of  which  he  shared  the  prise  of  the  Academy  with  the 
celebrated  D.  BemouiUi  and  Euler,  for  resolving  the  problems  relating  to  the 
motion  of  the  tides,  from  the  theory  of  gravity — a  question  which  hiul  been 
given  out  during  the  former  year,  without  receiring  any  solution.  Haring  only 
ten  days  in  which  to  draw  up  this  paper,  he  had  not  leisure  to  transcribe  a  faif 
ni.  3  X 
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copy  of  it ;  lo  that  the  Paris  edition  of  it  is  incorrect  Aflervianls,  lio«e?er, 
he  reWsed  the  whole,  and  inserted  it  in  his  Treatise  of  Fluxions.  Hb  ood- 
trihutions  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  may  be  seen  in  difiereni  volnrass 
of  these  collections,  from  Now  30  to  Na  43,  both  indusiTe,  and  treat  on  the  foU 
lowing  subjects : — **  Of  the  Construction  and  Measure  of  Curres,^ — "  A  Nev 
Method  of  describing  all  liinds  of  Cunres,'* — "  On  Equations  with  impoasiUe 
Roots,".-.''  On  the  Description  of  Gurres,  with  an  Account  of  further  Improve. 
mentSy  &c" — *'  An  Account  of  the  Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  at  Edinburgh, 
January  27,  1742-3," — **  A  Kule  for  finding  the  Meridianal  Parts  of  a  Sphe- 
roid,  with  the  same  exactness  as  of  a  Sphere," — And  ''  Of  the  Bases  of  the  Cells 
wherein  the  Bees  deposite  their  Honey."  These  papers  conclude  the  list  of  our 
author's  writings,  which  were  published  during  his  lifetime.  After  his  death, 
the  friends,  to  whose  judgment  he  submitted  the  disposal  of  his  MSS.,  gave 
directions  for  publishing  his  ''  Treatise  of  Algebra,"  and  his  "  Account  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical  Discoyeries.''  The  first  of  these  works,  which 
appeared  in  1748,  though  it  had  not  the  adTantage  to  be  finished  by  his  own 
hands,  is  yet  allowed  to  be  excellent  in  its  kind ;  containing,  in  one  rolume, 
octavo,  of  a  moderate  size,  a  complete  elementary  treatise  of  the  science  of  alge- 
bra, as  fiur  as  it  had  been  hitherto  carried.  Subjoined  to  it,  by  way  of  appen- 
dix, is  a  Latin  tract,  **  De  Linearum  Geometricarum  proprietatibus  geneniU- 
bus,"  which  appears  to  haye  been,  in  our  author's  judgment,  one  of  the  best  of 
his  performances,  and  in  which  he  employed  some  of  the  latest  hours  that  he 
could  give  to  such  studies,  revising  it  for  the  press,  as  his  last  legacy  to  the 
sciences  and  the  public 

MACNEIL,  Hbctob,  a  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Rosebank, 
near  Roshn,  in  the  year  1746.  His  fiither  had  been  in  the  army,  where  be 
was  patronised  by  the  duke  of  Aigyle,  and  had  mingled  in  the  best  company  ; 
but,  having  ofiended  his  patron  by  selling  out  without  his  advice^  he  was  left 
afterwards  to  his  own  resources.  He  took  a  farm  at  Rosebank  ;  but  some  im- 
prudences, and  the  habit  of  liring  in  a  manner  above  his  income,  completely 
ruined  his  prospects.  As  his  family  was  then  large,  it  became  necessary  that 
the  sons  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  made  independent  of  him.  The  only 
expectation  for  Hector  was  from  a  cousin,  who  carried  on  a  mercantile  concern 
in  Bristol  The  father,  therefore,  confined  his  education  to  the  mercantile 
branches,  dreading,  from  his  own  example,  the  efilect  of  more  refined  and  clas- 
sical instruction.  The  youth  discovered  excellent  parts,  with  an  elegance  of 
taste  which  seemed  to  mark  him  for  a  difierent  destination  from  that  intended. 
At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  had  written  a  species  of  drama,  in  imitation  of  (iay. 
His  master  earnestly  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  give  him  some  of  the  higher 
branches;  but  on  this  his  father  put  a  decided  negative.  The  attachment, 
however,  of  the  teacher  to  his  pupil,  induced  him  to  impart  secretly  some  ele- 
ments of  this  forbidden  knowledge.  From  the  father,  meantime,  young  Mac- 
neil  received  many  anecdotes  of  the  world,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  the 
feelings  of  a  gentleman. 

As  soon  aa  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  sent  ofiTto  his  cousin 
at  Bristol.  On  his  way,  he  spent  some  months  at  Glasgow,  where  he  completed 
himself  in  several  branches  of  his  education.  His  cousin  was  a  rough,  boister- 
ous, West  India  captain,  who  could  not  estimate  the  genius  of  Macneil,  but  was 
pleased  with  some  instances  of  his  spirit.  He  first  proposed  to  Hector  an  ex- 
pedition in  a  slave  ship  to  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  but  was  diverted  fVom  it  by 
some  female  friends,  who  rightly  judged  this  destination  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
youth's  disposition.  He  was,  therefore,  sent  on  a  voyage  to  St  Chriatopher*s, 
with  the  view  of  making  the  sea  his  profession,  if  he  liked  it ;  otherwise,  he  was 
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furnished  with  an  introduction  to  a  mercantile  house.  On  his  arriTaly  being  com- 
pletely dis|pisted  with  the  sea,  he  hesitated  not  in  accepting  the  latter  altematire. 
It  ii  probably  to  this  period  of  his  life^  that  we  are  to  fix  an  event  of  a  singular 
nature  which  is  stated  to  hare  entirely  altered  his  prospects  in  life.  His  master 
had  married  a  lady  much  younger  than  himself,  and  of  great  personal  attrac- 
tions ;  and  young  Macneii  was  upon  terms  of  equal  intimacy  with  both.  One 
day,  while  he  was  sitting  upon  a  garden  chair  with  the  lady,  and  reading  with 
her  from  the  same  book,  the  ardent  feelings  of  one-and-twenty  prompted  him  toi 
express  his  admiration  of  her  beauty,  by  snatching  a  kiss.  It  proved  the  knell 
of  his  departing  fortune.  Notwithstanding  his  instant  penitence,  and  entreatiee 
for  forgiveness,  the  lady  conceived  it  neoesary  to  inform  her  husband  of  what 
had  happened ;  and  the  immediate  consequence  was,  the  dismissal  of  Macneii, 
and  a  termination  to  the  prospects  that  were  brightening  around  him:  He  con- 
tinued for  many  yearn  in  the  West  Indies,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
after  known  what  could  be  called  prosperity.  At  one  time,  if  not  during  the 
whole  remaining  period  of  his  residence  in  those  colonies,  this  amiable  bard 
had  to  stoop  to  the  ungenial  employment  of  a  negro-driver.  While  in  this  situ- 
ation, he  became  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  system  of  West  India  sUvery,  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  in  its  defence.  The  only  thing  which  he  allowed  to  be  neoee- 
sory  to  make  the  condition  of  slavery  agreeable,  was  an  improvement  in  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  masters :  a  subsequent  age  has  seen  slavery  brought  to  an 
end  before  this  improvement  was  accomplished. 

When  above  forty  years  of  age,  Macneii  returned  to  Scotland,  in  a  wretched 
state  of  health,  and  without  having  earned  even  a  moderate  independence.  In 
these  circumstances,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  many  good  connexion^  and 
itUl  preserved  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  and  a  poet,  his  situation  was  of  a 
truly  deplorable  kind.  He,  nevertheless,  began  to  exercise  the  intellectual  fa- 
culiiei,  which,  though  so  early  displayed,  had  been  kept  in  a  kind  of  abeyance 
during  the  intervening  period  of  his  life.  In  1789,  he  published  **  The  Harp, 
a  Legendary  Tale,"  which  brought  him  into  some  notice  in  the  literary  circles. 
In  1795,  appeared  his  principal  poetical  composition,  "  Scotland's  Skaith,  or 
the  History  o'  Will  and  Jean ;  ower  true  a  Tale,"  follo^ved  next  year  by  a 
sequel,  entitled  ''  The  Waes  o*  War."  Its  excellent  intention  and  tendency, 
with  the  strokes  of  sweet  and  beautiful  pathos  with  which  it  abounds,  render 
this  one  of  the  most  admired  productions  of  the  Doric  muse  of  Scotland.  Ex- 
cept for  a  simplicity,  occasionally  degenerating  into  baldness,  which  chameterizes 
this  as  well  as  other  productions  of  Macneii,  ^*  Will  and  Jean  '^  might  safely  be 
compared  with  the  happiest  efforis  of  any  other  Scottish  poet  The  enchanting 
influence  of  village  potations  and  politico — ^the  deterioration  of  a  worthy  rustic 
character  by  such  means — the  consequent  despair  and  degradation  of  an  origin- 
ally amiable  wife — besides  the  distresses  of  the  Flemish  campaign  of  1793, 
and  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  ruined  family  to  partial  comfort,  aro  all  de^ 
IFneated  in  most  masterly  style.  About  the  same  time,  Macneii  produced  **  The 
Links  of  Forth ;  or  a  parting  Peep  at  the  Garse  of  Stirling."  This  is  a  descrip- 
tive poem  ;  but,  though  not  devoid  of  merit,  it  is  more  laboured  and  less  pleas- 
ing. He  wrote  also  a  number  of  songs,  some  of  which  possess  much  pathos 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment  Not  being  able,  however,  to  find  any  means  of  pro- 
viding a  subsistence,  necessity  compelled  him  to  seek  again  the  burning  climate 
of  the  West  Indies.  After  a  residence  there  of  only  a  year  and  a  half,  Mr 
Graham,  an  intimate  friend,  died,  and  left  him  an  annuity  of  £100,  with  which 
he  immediately  returned  to  Edinburgh,  to  enjoy,  with  this  humble  indepen- 
dence, the  sweets  of  literary  leisure  and  society.  His  reputation  and  manners 
procured  him  ready  admittance  into  the  most  respectable  circles ;  he  enjoyed  par- 
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ticularly  Uie  iDtiinacy  of  Mrs  Hamilton,  authoreas  of  **  The  CoUagen  of  Glen- 
burnie"  and  other  Mteemed  woilu  of  fancy.  He  waa  then  a  tall,  fine-loddi^ 
old  man,  with  a  very  sallow  complexion,  and  a  dignified  and  somewhat  austere 
expression  of.  countenance.  His  conTersation  was  graceful  and  agreeable,  sea- 
soned with  a  somewhat  lively  and  poignant  satire.  Having  probably  found  in  his 
own  case,  that  devotion  to  the  muses  did  not  tend  to  promote  his  success  in  life, 
he  gave  no  encouragement  to  it  in  othen,  and  earnestly  exhorted  all  who  wrote 
poetry  that  appeared  to  him  at  all  middling,  to  betake  themselves  to  some  man 
substantial  occupation.  In  1800,  he  published,  anonymously,  a  novel,  or  the 
first  part  of  one,  entitled  '^  The  Memoirs  of  Charles  Macphenon,'*  which  ia  un- 
derstood to  contain  a  pretty  accurate  account  of  the  early  part  of  his  own  life. 
In  1801,  his  poetical  works  were  collected  into  two  volumes,  foolscap  8vo,  and 
passed  through  several  editions.  In  1809,  he  published  *'  The  Pastoral,  or 
Lyric  Muse  of  Scotland,"  in  4to,  a  work  which  did  not  draw  much  attention. 
About  the  same  time,  he  published,  anonymously,  ^'  Town  Fashions,  or  Modem 
Manners  Delineated ;"  and  also,  "  By-gone  Times,  and  Late-come  Ghangea." 
These  pieces,  like  almost  every  thing  he  wrote,  had  a  moral  object ;  bat 
the  present  one  was  tinctured  with  his  feelings  as  an  old  man.  It  appeared  to 
him,  that  all  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  society,  the  inoreace  of 
luxury,  even  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  were  manifest  coimptions;  and  all  his 
anxiety  was  to  inspire  a  taste  for  the  old  style  of  living.  Wishing  to  suit  the 
style  to  the  matter,  he  affected  a  very  homely  phraseology ;  and  as  this  was  not 
natural  to  him,  he  overdid  it,  and  disgusted  rather  than  persuaded.  Y^  he 
dung  very  fondly  to  these  bantlings  of  his  old  age,  and  even  rated  them  higher 
than  the  more  elegant  productions  of  his  former  pen.  Their  only  real  beauty, 
though  he  was  insensible  of  it,  consisted  in  a  few  pathetic  passages.  Our  author 
also  wrote,  with  the  same  views,  and  too  much  in  the  same  style,  a  novel,  en- 
titled ''The  Scottish  Adventurers,  or  the  Way  to  Rise,''  3  vols.  8vo,  1813. 
Throughout  the  earlier  yean  of  the  century,  he  contributed  many  minor  pieoss, 
in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  Scots  Magazine,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  editor. 

After  a  long  life  of  penury,  aggravated  by  ill  health,  Mr  Macneil  died  of 
jaundice,  March  15,  1818,  not  leaving  behind  him  ^erewithal  to  defkny  his 
funeral  expenses. 

MACPHERSON,  Jambs,  a  literary  character  of  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Ruth- 
ven,  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  in  the  hitter  end  of  the  year  1738.  Hia  fami- 
ly was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  of  high  respec- 
tability. The  earlier  rudiments  of  education  he  received  at  home,  and  waa 
afterwards  sent  to  the  grammar  school  of  Inverness.  At  this  period  he  began 
to  discover  a  degree  of  talent  which  induced  his  fiimily,  contrary  to  their  ori- 
ginal intention,  to  bring  him  up  to  a  learned  profession.  With  this  view  he 
was  sent,  after  completing  an  initiatmy  course  at  Inverness,  to  the  univenity  of 
Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  finished  his  studies. 

Young  MacpherM>n  had  already  begun  to  exercise  his  poetical  talenta; 
and,  while  at  the  university,  gave  some  specimens  of  his  powers  in  that  de- 
partment of  literature,  but  with  very  indifferent  success.  Hitherto,  however, 
he  had  confined  his  muse  to  sudi  short  and  desultory  flighu,  as  young  men 
of  poetical  temperament  usually  begin  with;  but,  in  1758,  he  made  a  bolder 
®^*Ay>  ^y  producing  a  poem  in  six  cantos,  entitled  the  ''  Highlander.^ 
This  work  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  12mo,  in  the  year  above  named. 
Though  not  without  some  excellences,  the  ^'  Highlander,"  as  a  whole,  is  an 
exceedingly  poor  production,  and  must  be  considered  so,  even  with  every 
allowance  for  the  youth  of  its  author,  who  was  yet  only  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age.     The  public  was  of  a  similar  opinion  with  regard  to  its  merits- 
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and  it  almoifc  initantly  tank  into  oblinon.  It  mutt,  howeTer;  be  recorded,  to 
the  credit  of  the  poet,  that  he  very  loon  became  lenflible  of  its  defect!  and  deii- 
dendeSy  and  made  eyery  endeavour  to  lupprew  it  About  this  time,  alio,  he 
wrote  an  ode  on  the  arrival  of  the  earl  Mariichal  in  Scotland,  which  he  en- 
titled **  An  Attempt  in  the  manner  of  Pindar.^  This  ode^  though  it  certainly 
does  not  possess  much  poetical  merit,  is  yet,  on  the  whole,  considerably  above 
mediocrity.  From  this  period,  there  is  no  more  heard  of  Macpherson's  poeti- 
cal compositions,  until  he  appeared  as  the  translator  of  those  singular  poems 
on  which  his  celebrity  is  founded. 

It  was  intended  by  his  friends  that  he  should,  on  completing  his  studies,  en- 
ter the  church ;  but  it  is  not  certainly  known  whether  he  ever  actually  did  take 
orders  or  not  He  ii,  however,  spoken  of  about  this  time,  1760,  as  a  ''  young 
clergyman  ;'*  and  is  described  by  Hume,  the  celebrated  historian,  as  ''  a 
modest,  sensible  young  man,  not  settled  in  any  liring,  but  employed  as  a  pri- 
vate tutor  in  Mr  Graham  of  Balgowani  fiunily ;  a  way  of  life  which  he  is  not 
fond  of.*'  The  notice  of  Mr  Hume  was  thus  directed  to  Macpherson,  in  conse* 
quenoe  of  the  appearanoe  of  a  work  bearing  the  title  of  **  Fragments  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  translated  from  the  Gaelic, 
or  Efse  Language,**  the  production  of  Macpherson,  and  the  first  presentation  of 
that  literary  novelty  which  was  afterwards  to  attract  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
world's  notice,  and  to  ezdie  so  much  discussion  and  dissension  in  its  literary 
drcles. 

The  *'  Fragments  "  were  declared  to  be  genuine  remains  of  ancient  Celtic 
poetry ;  and  were,  be  well  from  that  drcumstance,  as  their  own  intrinsic  merit, 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  delight  Every  one  read  them,  and 
erery  one  admired  them  ;  and,  altogether,  a  sensation  was  created  in  the  world 
of  letters,  which  it  had  known  but  on  few  occasions  before.  As  it  was  inti- 
mated that  other  specimens  of  this  ancient  poetry  might  be  recovered,  a  sub- 
scription was  immediately  begun,  to  enable  Macpherson  to  quit  his  employment  at 
a  family  preceptor,  and  to  undertake  a  mission  into  the  Highlands  to  secure  them. 
With  the  wishes  of  his  patrons  on  this  occasion,  the  prindpal  of  whom  were 
Dr  Blair,  Dr  Robertson,  Dr  Carlyle,  and  Mr  Hume,  Macpherson  readily  com- 
plied, and  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  in  quest  of  more  **  Fragments ;''  haring 
been  furnished  preriously  to  his  setting  out  with  various  lettei-s  of  recommenda- 
tion and  introduction,  from  the  influential  persons  just  named,  to  gentlemen 
resident  in  the  Highlands. 

AAer  making  an  extensive  tour .  through  the  mainland  and  isles,  he  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  and  in  1768  presented  to  the  world  the  first  portion 
of  the  results,  real  or  pretended,  of  his  mission.  This  wat  **  Fingal,  an 
Andent  Epic  Poem,  in  6  books ;  together  with  several  other  Poems,  com- 
posed by  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal:  translated  from  the  Gaelic,"  4to. 
These  poems  were  received  with  equal,  if  not  yet  greater  applause,  than 
that  which  had  hailed  the  first  specimen  Macpherson  had  given  of  Celtic 
poetry.  The  demand  for  the  work  was  immense,  and  the  fame  of  the 
translator  and  saviour,  as  he  was  deemed,  of  these  presumed  relics  of  ancient 
literature,  was  rapidly,  spread,  not  only  orer  Britain,  but  over  all  Europe. 
They  were  almost  immediately  translated  into  nearly  every  language  spoken  on 
the  continent ;  and  in  each  of  these  translations,  Macpherson  was  alluded  to  in 
terms,  **  that  might,"  as  he  himself  says,  ''  flatter  the  vanity  of  one  fond  of 
fame,*' — a  circumstance  which  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  him,  for  he 
was  fond  of  fame,  even  inordinately  so,  and  was  known  to  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  a  violent  passion  for  literary  repute,  from  a  very  early  period  of 
bis  life. 
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In  the  following  year,  tisl,  1763,  the  poem  of  Fingal,  &c,  was  tucoeeded 
by  **  Temora,  in  eight  booka,  with  other  Poema,  by  Oniao,"  4to.  Tbia  waa 
aho  well  reoeited,  but  acaroely  with  the  aame  degree  of  enthuaiaani  which 
had  matked  the  reception  of  the  preceding  poema.  A  change  had  taken 
place,  both  with  regard  to  Macpheraon  hiniaelf,  penonally,  and  his  poetry. 
A  fuapicion  aa  to  the  authenticity  of  the  latter,  waa  now  beginning  to  ateal  over 
the  public  ndnd ;  and  the  former,  from  being  a  modeat  man,  as  he  waa  repra- 
aented  to  be  by  Mr  Hume,  had  become  inaolent  and  arrogant  Whether  thia 
laat  was  the  reault  of  the  operation  of  extraordinary  aucceaa  on  an  iU-regulated 
mind,  or  the  eflect  of  frequent  irritation  from  the  attacka  of  the  aoeptical,  to 
which  Macpheraon  waa  now  certainly  subjected,  it  would  not,  peihaps,  be  eaay 
to  determine.  It  probably  arose  partly  from  both.  The  likelihood  that  the 
latter  conaideration  had,  at  any  rate,  some  share  in  produdng  this  diange 
of  demeanour  ia  considerable,  when  the  nature  of  Macphenon^a  diapoaition, 
which  was  ardent,  haughty,  impatient  and  irascible,  is  taken  into  account 
That  auch«  change,  however,  had  taken  place,  ia  certain;  and  the  drcum- 
stanoe  derives  no  little  interest  from  the  person  by  whom,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  marked.  **  Yon  must  not  mind,**  says  Mr  Home,  in  a  letter  to  Dr 
Blair  on  the  subject  of  the  poems  of  Ottian,  ''  so  strange  and  heterodite  a 
mortal,  (Macpheraon,)  than  whom  I  have  scarce  ever  known  a  man  more  per- 
verse and  unamiable.^  This  waa  Mr  Hume's  opinion  of  him  in  1763  ;  and  it 
will  be  remarked  how  oddly  it  contrasts  with  that  which  he  expressed  regard- 
ing him  in  1760.  That  Mr  Hume,  however,  saw  sufficient  reason  in  Ma<^her- 
son*8  conduct,  thus  to  alter  his  opinion  of  him,  no  man  can  doubt,  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  character  of  the  illustrious  historian,  himself  one  of  the  naost 
amiable  of  mea 

In  1764,  the  year  following  that  in  which  Temora  appeared,  Maepherson 
obtained  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  governor  Johnstone,  then  about  to  set 
out  for  the  settlement  of  Pensacola,  of  which  he  was  made  diie£  After  a 
short  residence  in  the  colony,  during  which  he  had  assisted  in  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  its  ctril  government,  a  diiierence  arose  between  Maepher- 
son and  the  governor,  and  they  parted.  The  former  left  the  settlement,  Tisited 
several  of  the  West  India  ishnds,  and  aome  provinces  of  North  America,  and 
finally  returned  to  England  in  1766. 

He  now  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  and  shortly  after  resuned  hia 
literary  pursuits ;  these,  however,  as  the  Ossianic  Poema  were  now  exhausted, 
were  of  an  entirely  diflerent  nature  from  those  which  had  hitherto  employed 
him.  His  first  public  appearance  again  as  an  author,  was  in  1771,  when 
he  produced  a  work,  entitled  **  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,"  4ta  This  work,  he  says  himself,  he  composed  merely 
for  private  amusement  Whatever  w«re  the  incitementa  which  led  to  ila 
production,  necessity,  at  any  rate,  could  not  have  been  amongst  the  num- 
ber ;  for  Maepherson,  if  not  already  comparatively  wealthy,  waa  rapidly  be- 
coming so  by  the  extensive  sale  of  the  poems.  Whether  written,  how- 
ever, for  amusement,  or  with  a  riew  to  fame,  the  author  of  tiie  "  Introduc- 
tion'' had  no  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  result  of  its  puUication. 
Both  the  book  and  the  writer  were  attacked  from  various  quarters  with 
much  bitterness  of  invective,  and  a  controversy  regarding  its  merits  and  the 
opinions  it  promulgated,  arose,  which  was  but  little  calcuhited  to  improve  the 
irritable  temper  of  iU  author,  or  to  add  to  his  happiness.  Nor  was  this  treat- 
ment  compensated  by  any  success  to  the  work  itself.  It  made  a  suflicient  noise ; 
but  yielded  neither  fame  nor  profit  The  former  was  the  result  of  its  authoi^a 
celebrity  ;  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  his  incn|)acity. 
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In  an  evil  hour  for  his  literary  reputation,  Maq^hefion,  with  more  confidence 
than  wisdom,  began  a  trafialation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  This  work  he  com- 
pleted, and  gave  to  the  world  in  1773.  Its  reception  was  mortifying  in  the 
extreme.  Men  of  learning  laughed  at  it,  critics  abused  it ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing some  strenuous  eflTorts  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  particularly  Sir  John 
Elliot,  it  finally  sank  under  one  universal  shout  of  execration  and  contempt 
The  finishing  blow  to  this  production  was  inflicted  by  the  Critical  Heriew,  in 
which  it  was  ably  and  fatally  criticised. 

"  There  is  nothing,''  says  one  of  the  most  able  and  elegant  of  Macpherson's 
commentators,  Dr  Graham,  the  late  learned  minister  of  Aberfoyle,  **  there  is 
nothing  which  serves  to  set  Macpherson's  character  and  powers  in  a  stronger 
light  than  his  egregious  attempt  to  render  the  great  father  of  poetry  into  prose, 
however  natural  it  might  have  been  for  him  to  have  made  this  attempt,  after 
his  success  in  doing  the  same  office  to  Ossian.^  The  temerity  of  Uiis  attempt 
will  not  be  deemed  a  little  enhanced  by  the  consideration  that  Pope's  elegant 
translation  was  already  before  the  world,  nor  will  the  awkniirdnefis  of  its  failure  be 
thought  lessened  by  a  recollection  of  the  sentiment  its  author  himself  expressed 
on  another  occasion,  vi&,  that  he  *'  would  not  deign  to  translate  what  he  could 
not  imitate,  or  even  equaL"  This  unguarded  language  was  now  recollected  to 
his  prejudice,  and  carefully  employed  by  his  enemies  to  increase  the  disgrace 
of  his  failure. 

To  add  to  the  literary  mortifications  under  which  Macpherson  was  now  suf- 
fering, he  found  himself  attacked  by  Dr  Johnson  in  his  celebrated  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides,  published  in  1773,  on  the  subject  of  the  authenticity  of  his 
translations  of  Ossian.  The  remarks  of  the  great  moralist,  as  is  well  known, 
are  not  confined,  in  this  case,  to  an  abstract  discussion  of  the  question,  but  in- 
clude some  severe,  though  certainly  not  unmerited  personal  reflections  on  the 
translator. 

These  the  latter  resented  so  highly  that  he  immediately  wrote  a  threaten- 
ing letter  to  their  author,  who  replied  in  spirited  and  still  more  severe  and 
sarcastic  language  than  he  had  employed  in  his  published  strictures,  saying 
amongst  other  humiliating  things,  **  your  abilities  since  your  Homer  are  not  so 
formidable.''  To  this  letter  Macpherson  wisely  made  no  reply,  and  is  not 
known  to  have  taken  any  further  notice  of  it  than  by  assisting  M'Nicol  in  his 
'*  Remarks  on  Dr  Johnson's  Tour,"  printed  in  1774.  Even  of  this,  however,  he 
is  only  suspected,  there  being  no  positive  proof  that  he  actually  had  any  share 
in  that  production. 

Although  thus  thanklessly  acknowledged,  Macpherson  still  continued  his 
literary  labours,  and  in  1775,  published  '<  Th^  History  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,"  in  2  vols.  4 to. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work  another  favourable  change  took  place 
in  the  fortunes  of  its  author,  and  opened  up  to  him  a  new  source  of  emolument. 
He  was  selected  by  the  government,  at  this  time  embarrassed  by  the  resistance 
of  the  American  colonies  to  its  authority,  to  defend  and  give  force  to  the 
reasons  which  influenced  its  proceedings  with  regard  to  that  country.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  he  ^vrote  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *^  The  Rights  of  Great 
Britain  asserted  against  the  claims  of  the  Colonies,"  8vo.  1776.  This  pamphlet 
was  circulated  with  great  industry,  and  ran  through  several  editions.  He  also 
wrote  **  A  Short  History  of  the  Opposition  during  the  last  session  of  parliament," 
8vo.  1779.  The  merit  of  this  last  production  was  so  remarkable,  that  it  ittis, 
at  the  time,  generally  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Gibbon,  a  compliment  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  questionable  if  its  real  author  appreciated. 

About  this  period  Macpherson's  good  fortune  was  still  further  increased  by 
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his  being  appointed  agent  to  the  Nabob  of  Aroot,  in  behalf  of  whom  he  nade 
•eYoral  eflecttre  appeals  to  the  public,  and  amongtt  othen  published  *'  Letten 
from  Mahommed  Ali  Chan,  Nabob  of.  Arcot,  to  the  court  of  Directon.  To 
which  is  annexed  a  State  of  facts  relative  to  Tanjore,  with  an  Appendix  of  ori- 
ginal papers,"  4lta  1777.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  the  antfaar  of 
**  The  History  and  Management  of  the  East  India  Company,  from  its  origin  in 
1600,  to  the  present  times ;  toL  i.  containing  the  a&in  of  the  Gamatic,  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  Nabob  are  explained,  and  the  injustice  of  the  Company 
proved,''  4»Uk  1779. 

It  was  now  thought  advisable  that  Macphenon,  in  capacity  of  agent  to  the 
Nabob,  should  be  provided  with  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  he  was  accordingly 
returned  member  for  Camelford  in  1780,  and  was  re*elected  for  the  same 
place  in  1784  and  1790.  He,  however,  never  made  any  attempt  to  speak  in  the 
house,  so  that  the  cause  of  the  eastern  potentate,  whatever  it  may  hare  gained 
from  his  influence  abstractly  as  a  member  of  parliament,  was  nothing  forward- 
ed by  his  oratory.  The  period,  however,  was  now  rapidly  approaching  when 
this  and  all  other  earthly  matters  were  no  longer  to  be  of  any  concernment  to 
him.  His  health  now  began  gradually  to  fail,  and  continued  to  decline  till  the 
year  1796,  when  he  became  so  seriously  ill,  that  it  was  thought  advisable,  as  all 
other  means  were  found  unavailing,  that  he  should  return  to  his  native  country, 
and  try  the  effisct  of  a  change  of  air.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Scotland ; 
but  died  in  the  same  year,  on  the  17th  February,  at  his  seat  of  Bellville  in  the 
shire  of  Inverness,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

Macpherson  died  in  opulent  circumstances,  leaving  by  his  will,  dated  June 
1793,  legacies  and  annuities  to  various  persons  to  a  large  amount  Amongst 
his  other  bequests  there  is  one  of  particular  interest  from  its  connexion  with  the 
celebrated  works  to  which  he  owes  his  celebrity,  and  from  its  bearing  on  a  cir- 
cumstance which  created  one  of  the  most  memorable  dril  wars,  in  the  liteary 
world,  upon  record — the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems. 

This  bequest  comprised  the  sum  of  £1000,  payable  to  John  Mackenzie  of 
Fig-tree  Court,  in  the  Temple,  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  and  publish- 
ing Ossian  in  Uie  original  Macpherson  also  directed  by  his  will,  that  the  sum 
of  i&300  should  be  expended  in  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  some 
conspicuous  situation  at  BellviUe,  and  that  his  body  should  be  carried  to  London 
and  be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  was  complied  with,  and  he  was 
buried  in  Poet's  Comer. 

The  preceding  sketch,  brief  as  it  is,  comprehends  nearly  all  of  any  intereat 
with  which  the  life  of  Macpherson  presents  us,  and  affiwds  in  that  brevity 
another  instance  of  the  utter  disproportion  which  is  so  ofien  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  bulk  of  a  man^  personal  history  and  that  of  his  fame, — how  much 
may  be  afforded  in  one  and  the  same  life,  to  the  essayist,  philosopher, 
or  moralist,  and  how  littie  to  the  biographer. 

One  point  of  interest  in  Macpherson's  life,  however,  and  without  some  al- 
lusion to  which  any  account  of  it  would  be  incomplete,  has  been  hitherto  left  all 
but  untouched  in  this  sketch,  and  that  purposely  ;  as  it  was  thought  better  to 
give  it  a  distinct  and  separate  place  at  the  conclusion  than  to  interrupt  the  bio- 
graphical narrative  by  its  earlier  introduction. 

The  circumstance  alluded  to  is  the  celebrated  controversy  regarding  the  au- 
thenticity of  Macpherson's  translations  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian, — a  controveiay 
which,  whether  its  voluminous  amount  is  considered,  the  extzemely  opposite  and 
conflicting  testimony  by  which  it  is  supported,  or  the  various  and  widely  scattered 
members  of  which  it  is  composed,  cannot  be  approached  without  hesitation. 
The  fervour  with  which  it  was  once  attended  has  long  since  altogether  die- 
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■ppeured;  and  bill  little  now  niDaiiit  eten  of  Um  iiiUmt  with  which  (he 
mooted  point  wai  a«ociatod.  Few,  in  shorty  now  can  iiay  thing  at  all  about 
the  matter,  and  even  though  it  were  desirable,  it  would  be  impoaible  to  nm- 
citate  the  intense  feeling  with  whicfa  it  was  once  oonteaplated.  This  apathy, 
however,  singularly  contrasts  with  the  violent  oomnMition  and  furious  aaol 
which  the  discussion  of  the  momentoiis  question  excited  in  the  public  atSnd 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  since.  It  was  then  an  unirenal  topic  of  eonrenation 
in  private  circles,  while  the  litsrary  arena  was  crowded  with  oonbatants  eager 
for  the  contest,  and  inspired,  if  their  feelings  may  be  judged  by  their  language^ 
with  the  most  cordial  hatred  towards  each  other.  Frsah  champions  of  the  (^ 
posite  creeds  followed  each  other  in  endless  sucoassion,  as  their  predecessors  re^ 
tired,  exhausted  or  defeated,  from  the  ]imUl 

At  one  moment  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  seemed  established  beyond  all 
doubt ;  in  the  next  it  was  made  still  more  dear  that  they  were  the  most  im- 
pudent forgeries  that  were  ever  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  literary 
world  These  were  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  mora  active  and  aealoiii 
partisans  of  the  denying  and  believing  factions  ;  but  there  were  others  agaiii^ 
who  did  not  strictly  belong  to  either,  and  these,  taking  arguments  ftmn  both 
sides,  succeeded,  with  much  ingenuity,  in  involving  the  question  in  an  obscurity 
from  which  it  has  not  emerged  to  this  day« 

The  Oisianic  controveny,  lilce  all  other  controversies,  soofi  beeame  personal, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  the  discussion  of  the  point  exhibited  fully  as  much  abuse 
as  arguments..  During  all  this  time  Macphenon  himself,  the  cause  of  all  this 
bitterness  of  spirit  and  uncharitableness,  and  the  only  penon  who  could  have  hU 
layed  it,  kept  sullenly  aloof,  and  refused  to  produce  that  evidence  which  alone 
could  restore  the  peace  of  the  literary  world,  and  which  he  yet  declared  he  pos- 
sessed. Notwithstanding  the  celebrity,  however,  which  he  was  thus  acquire* 
ing,  his  situation,  in  other  respects,  was  by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  By 
those  who  did  not  believe  in  tlie  authenticity  of  the  poems,  he  was  reviled  as  an 
impudent,  unprincipled  impostor ;  by  those  who  did,  be  was  charged  with 
being  a  bungling,  unskilful  translator;  and  by  both  he  was  abused  for  his 
obstinacy  in  refusing  to  come  forward  with  his  testimony  in  the  cause  in 
dlroute. 

Before  proceeding  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  Ossianic  controveny  itself, 
there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  alluding  to  certain  opinions,  regarding  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  which  have  now  pretty  generally  obtained.  These  are,  that  it  is  of 
little  moment  whether  the  poems  are  genuine  or  not,  and  that  they  are  not,  af- 
ter all,  worthy,  in  point  of  merit,  of  the  notice  they  have  attracted,  or  of  the 
discussion  and  dissension  they  have  created.  With  regard  to  the  last,  it  is  mat^ 
ter  of  opinion,  and  must  always  remain  so,  since  it  cannot  be  decided  by  any 
rule  of  taste,  llie  first,  again,  involves  a  sentiment  more  specious  perhaps  than 
profound ;  for,  besides  the  consideration  that  truth  is  at  all  times  and  in  all 
cases  better  than  falsehood,  and  ponesses  an  intrinsic  value  which  in  almost 
every  instance  renders  it  worthy  of  being  sought  for,  the  investigation  into  the 
authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian  involves,  in  the  language  of  the  ingenious 
commentator  already  named,  matter  of  importance  to  the  '^  general  history  of 
literature,  and  even  that  of  the  human  race.'' 

Whatever  weight,  however,  may  be  allowed  to  these  considerations,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Macpherson^s  Poems  of  Ossian  have  lost  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
popularity  which  they  once  enjoyed,  and  are  evidently  losing  more  every  day. 
The  rising  generation  do  not  seem  to  have  that  relish  for  their  beauties,  or 
rather  do  not  see  those  beauties  in  them  which  captivated  their  fathers,  and  this 
can  be  ascribed  only,  either  to  a  change  in  literary  tiste,  or  to  some  defect  or 
UL  3  r 
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defects  in  the  poems  theouelTes,  which  improved  intellectual  culture  has  de- 
tected; for  it  is  the  result  of  au  opinion  formed  on  their  abstract  merits  as 
.Htemry  compoeitions,  and  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  question  of  their  au- 
thenticity,  that  now  being  considered  a  point  of  such  indifferenee,  as  to  be  but 
rarely  taken  into  account  in  the  decision.  The  l>ook  is  now  taken  up, 
without  a  thought  being  wasted  on  the  consideration  whether  it  be  the 
production  of  Ossian  or  Macpherson,  and .  is  judged  of  by  its  own  intrinsic 
ndue ;  and  tested  in  this  way,  it  would  appear  that  it  has  been  found  want- 
ing ;  a  result  which  seems  to  show  that  the  greatest  charm  of  the  poems,  OTen  at 
Ihe  time  when  they  were  most  appreciated,  co-existed  with  the  belief  that  they 
were  genuine  relics  of  antiquity;  that  it  was  inseparable  from  this  belief,  that 
it  was  bom  of  it,  fostered  by  it,  and  perished  with  it;  that,  in  short,  it  lived 
and  died  with  it,  and  was  exactly  proportioned  to  its  strength  and  its  weakness. 

Of  the  controversialists  in  this  celebrated  literary  xmr  the  list  is  both  long 
and  illustrious,  and  comprehends  some  of  the  proudest  names  of  which  tliis 
country  has  to  boast  Amongst  these  occur  those  of  Dr  Blair,  Dr  Gregory,  lord 
Kames,  Hume,  and  Dr  Johnson.  The  most  remarkable  next  to  these  were,  Dr 
Smith  of  Campbelltown,  Dr  Graham  of  Aberfoyle,  Sir  John  Sindair,  Mr  Laing, 
author  of  *^  Notes  and  Illustrations  *'  introduced  into  an  edition  of  Ossian^s  Poems, 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  1805;  Mr  Alexander  Macdonald,  author  of  a  work 
entitled  ^'  Some  of  Ossian^s  lesser  poems  rendered  into  verse,  ^vith  a  preliminary 
discourse  in  answer  to  Mr  Laing^s  Critical  and  Historical  Dissertations  on  the  an- 
tiquity of  Ossian^  Poems,^'  8vo,  Liverpool,  1805 ;  and  W.  Shaw,  A.M.,  author  of 
**  An  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,"  London,  1781. 
There  were  besides  these  a  host  of  others,  but  of  lesser  note.  Of  those  just 
named,  there  were  six  who  may  be  said,  generally  speaking,  to  have  been  in  farour 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  and  five  ag&inst  it  The  former  were  Dr  Blair, 
Dr  Gregory,  lord  Kames,  Dr  Graham,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  Mr  Macdonald. 
The  latter,  Mr  Hume,  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Laing,  Dr  Smith,  and  Mr  Shaw. 

Here,  then,  we  are  startled  at  the  very  outset  by  the  near  approach  to  equality 
in  the  amount  of  intelligence  and  talent  which  appears  arrayed  on  either  side ; 
nor  is  this  feeling  greatly  lessened  in  comparing  the  evidence  adduced  by  each 
party  in  support  of  their  opposite  opinions,  and  in  confutation  of  those  of  their 
opponents.  Both  seem  conclusive  when  taken  separately,  and  both  defective 
when  placed  in  juxta^position. 

Although,  however,  two  classes  only  of  controversialists  have  been  made 
above,  there  were  actually  four,  or  rather  the  two  given  are  found  oii  closer  in- 
quiry to  be  again  subdivided — of  the  believers,  into  those  whose  opinion  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  poems  was  unqualified,  and  those  again  who  believed  them 
to  be  authentic  only  to  a  certain  extent  while  the  remainder  were  interpola- 
tions by  the  translator.  Of  the  former  were  Blair,  Gregory,  lord  Kames,  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  and  Macdonald.  Of  the  latter  was  Dr  Graham,  and  though  only 
one,  he  was  yet  the  representative  of  a  large  body  who  entertained  a  similar 
opinion.  Of  the  disbelievers,  again,  there  were  those  who  utterly  denied  their 
authenticity ;  and  those  who,  entertaining  strong  doubts,  did  not  yet  go  the 
whole  length  of  rejecting  them  as  spurious.  Of  the  first  were  Dr  Johnson, 
Laing,  and  Shaw.     Of  the  last,  Mr  Hume,  and  Dr  Smith. 

The  controversy  thus  stands  altogether  upon  four  separate  and  distinct 
grounds.  These  are.  first,  an  entire  and  unqualified  belief  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  poems ;  second,  a  belief  that  they  are  in  part  genuine,  and  in  part 
spurious,  including  a  charge  of  interpolation  and  false  translation  ;  third , 
much  doubt,  but  no  certainty ;  and,  fourth,  a  thorough  conviction  of  their 
being  wholly  forgeries. 
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The  principal  arg^timenU  adduced  in  aupport  of  Uie  fint  opinion/  are^-that 
the  poemf  bear  internal  evidenoe  of  antiquity ; — ^that  their  originals  are  or 
were  well  known  in  the  Highlands,  and  that  tJiere  were  many  persons  there 
who  could  repeat  large  portions  of  them ;  that  MacphevMn's  talents,  judging 
hy  his  own  original  works,  the  Highlander,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  &G., 
were  not  equal  to  the  production  of  poems  of  such  transcendent  merit  as  those 
ascribed  to  Oasian  ;  that  many  credible  witnesses  were  present,  on  rarious  occa- 
sions, when  Macpherson  was  put  in  possession  of  these  poems,  orally  and  by 
MS. ;  and,  lastly ,  that  the  originals  themselves  are  now  befove  the  workL 

With  regard  to  the  internal  eridence  of  the  genuineness  of  these  poems,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  is  a  thing  more  ingenious  than  sound ;  and,  like  tlie 
imaginary  figures  that  present  themseWes  in  the  fire,  is  more  easily  described 
than  pointed  out  It  will,  at  any  rate,  scarcely  be  deemed  sufficient  proof, 
that  the  poems  in  question  are  ancient,  merely  because  they  bear  no  likeness  to 
any  that  are  modern. 

Dr  Blair's  celebrated  dissertation  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  generally,  is  much  more  elegant,  ingenious,  and  learned,  than  con- 
rincing;  and  appears,  after  all,  to  establish  little  more,  indeed  little  more 
seems  aimed  at,  than  that  the  poems  may  and  should  be  ancient,  not  that  they 
are.  To  those  who  think  that  the  absence  of  all  modern  allusion  in  the  poems, 
and  the  exdusire  use  which  is  made  of  natural  imagery,  without  one  single  ex- 
ception, is  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  the  argument  of  internal  eridence  will 
have,  no  doubt,  considerable  weight ;  but  there  are  others  who  see  in  this 
circumstance  only  caution  and  dexterity  on  the  part  of  Macpherson,  and  who, 
in  consequence,  instead  of  reckoning  it  an  eridence  of  his  Tonicity,  consider 
it  but  as  a  proof  of  his  ingenuity. 

As  to  the  assertion,  again,  that  the  originals  were  well  known  in  the  High- 
lands, and  that  there  were  many  persons  there  who  could  repeat  them.  This, 
on  inquiry,  turns  out  to  mean  only,  that  fi^gments  of  Gaelic  poetry, — not  entire 
poems,  as  given  by  Macpherson,  but  certainly,  such  as  they  were,  of  undoubted 
antiquity, — were  to  be  met  with  in  the  Highlands.  That  such  were,  and  prob- 
ably are  to  be  found  there  eveu  to  this  day,  is  undeniable ;  but,  in  the  first 
place,  they  have  been  in  no  instance  found  in  the  complete  state  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  translations,  but  disjointed  and  disconnected,  and,  still  worse, 
bearing  only  in  a  few  instances  any  more  than  a  resemblance  to  the  English 
poems.  In  large  portions,  even  this  is  entirely  wanting.  The  originals,  then, 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  that  word  ought  to  be  used,  cannot,  with  truth,  be 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  Highlands.  Fragments  of  tuicient  poetry,  as  al- 
ready said,  did  indeed  exist  there,  but  not  the  mass  of  poetry  given  to  the 
world  by  Macpherson  as  the  Poems  of  Oasian,  and  said  by  him  to  have  been 
collected  in  the  Highlands.  The  assertion,  therefore,  has  been  made,  either 
with  a  riew  to  deceive,  or  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 

The  argument  deduced  from  Macpherson^  talents,  as  exhibited  in  his  ori- 
ginal works,  to  show  that  he  could  not  be  the  author  of  the  poems  in  question, 
is  plausible ;  but  the  premises  on  which  it  is  founded,  are  by  no  means  of  so 
incontrovertible  a  nature  as  to  give  us  implicit  confidence  in  the  conclusion. 
That  a  literary  man  may  utterly  fail  in  one  or  more  instances,  and  be  eminently 
succenful  in  another,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  experience.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened, and  is,  therefore,  not  more  extraordinary  in  Macpherson's  case,  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  the  author,  and  not  merely  the  translator  of  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Ossian,  than  in  many  others  that  could  be  named.  Besides,  something  like  a 
reason  is  to  be  found  for  his  success  in  this  species  of  composition,  in  the 
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hid  that,  from  bit  eariieit  yean  ho  wat  an  aBthuiIailie  Umne  of  Critic  Ion ; 
and  that  its  pootry,  in  particalary  tpaa  oM  of  hit  conftaiii  and  moit  agreeablo 
itudiec  This  argifiiioiity  then,  can  hate  no  great  woigbl,  ualea  it  be  deemed 
an  inpoaiibility,  thai  a  man  who  bad  Ikiled  in  one  or  more  liteiary  atteoipti» 
should  be  Mieoesifiil  in  another ;  an  aoertion  which,  it  is  believed,  few  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  venture,  and  which,  it  ia  oertain,  fewer  still  wUl  be  able  to 
make  good. 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  cootroveny  where  evidence  is  purodnoed  by 
credible,  and,  in  several  of  the  ioatances,  cert^y  highly  respectable  witn«ses» 
of  Macpherson^s  having  been  put  in  possession,  in  their  presence,  of  various 
poems  ascribed  to  Osstan,  both  csal  and  written ; — without  questioning  the 
credibility  of  these  witnesses,  an  important  objection  may  be  iairly  brought 
against  the  nature  of  their  evidence.  It  is  liable  to  that  riiarge  of  generality 
which  Mr  Hume  thought,  and  every  impartial  person  must  think,  ought  to  be 
considered  **  as  being  of  no  authority.''  In  no  single  instance  is  any  particular 
poem,  or  any  partioular  part  of  a  poem,  distinctly  traced  by  such  evidence  from 
iii  <»iginal  possessor  to  the  pages  of  Macpherson*s  volumes.  Not  one  of  them 
lias  stated  the  lefuits  of  what  came  under  his  own  observation,  in  any  tiling 
like  such  plain  terms  as  *'  I  saw,  or  heard  Macpherson  put  in  possession  of  the 
fiitt  doan  of  Catb-loda ;  I  read  it  over  carefully  at  the  time,  and  I  assert  that 
the  English  poem  of  that  name  which  he  has  given,  is  a  translation  of  the 
samob"  The  witnesses  alluded  to,  have  said  nothing  like  this.  The  amount  of 
their  evidence  is,  that  it  consists  with  their  knowledge  that  Macpherson  did  obtain 
Gaelic  poems,  when  in  the  Highlands.  They  saw  him  get  some  in  MS.,  and 
they  were  present  when  others  were  recited  to  him.  But  here  their  testimony 
terminates;  and  in  no  case  have  the  poems  been  further  identified  in  the 
English  dress  with  those  which  he  procured  on  these  occasions,  than  as  bear- 
ing, in  some  instances,  a  general  resemblance  to  them.  The  extent  to  which 
Macpherson  made  use  of  what  they  saw  him  get,  or,  indeed,  what  use  he  made 
of  it  at  all,  they  have  not  said,  because  they  could  not ;  for,  although  he  car- 
ried away  the  originals,  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  therefture,  ascertain,  by 
the  only  process  by  which  it  could  with  certainty  be  ascertained,  by  collation, 
what  he  had  omitted,  or  what  he  had  retained ;  what  he  had  clianged,  or  what 
he  bad  left  unaltered. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  proof  exhibited  in  support  of  the  authentidty  of  the 
English  poems  of  Ossian,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  startling  of  the  whrie.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  were  it  adopted  nithout  examination,  te  set  the  question 
for  ever  at  rest,  and  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all  further  controverty. 
This  proof  is  the  '*  Originals"  published  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  In  1806,  an  evi- 
dence  which  certainly  appears,  at  first  sight*  conclusive  ;  but  what  is  the  fact^ 
They  are  not  originals,  in  so  far  as  the  written  poetry  whidi  Macpherson  ob- 
tained is  concerned ;  for  they  are  all  in  his  own  band-writing,  or  that  of  his 
amanuensis.  The  term  oriyinal^  therefore,  in  this  case,  can  only  be  applied  to 
what  he  wrote  down  from  oral  communication ;  and  it  will  at  once  be  perceiv- 
ed how  much  their  evidence  is  already  weakened  by  this  limitation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  original^  as  employed  by  Sir  John  Sinchir.  How  far,  again,  it 
may  be  relied  upon  as  applied  to  the  oral  communications  which  Macpherson 
received,  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  degree  of  faith  which  is  put  in  his  in* 
tegrliy.  He  has  said  that  they  are  tlie  originals,  but  this  is  all  we  have  ftir 
it,  and  by  many,  we  suspect,  it  will  scarcely  be  deemed  sufilcient.  He 
had  a  control  over  these  documents  which  greatly  lessens,  if  it  does  net 
wholly  destroy  all  failh  in  them  as  evidences ;  while  his  interest  in  produce 
iiig   then),   must   lay   them    open,  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  strongest 
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SMpiciooi^  But  it  k  said,  that  it  i«  nol  liiraly  that  he  would  be  at  the  trouble 
of  going  through  to  laborious  a  prooeia  at  thii,  merely  toeuppoiiao  impoatuo — 
tha^  thoHgh  wiUingy  be  waa,  from  hit  wantof  akiU  in  the  Gaelic  laoguagOy  mfit 
fi»  the  laak,  and  eould  not  hare  produoed  poema  in  that  language  of  auch  merit 
aa  tlune  which  he  gare  aa  ariginali  ■■  that  the  Gaelic  poema  are  luperior  to  the 
£agliah — and  laatly,  that  from  impartial  and  critical  examination^  the  former 
muit  have  been  aoterior  to  the  latter.  Wirh  regard  to  the  fint  of  theae  aaier- 
tioof,  it  aeema  to  be  merely  giatuitoua^  as  it  reals  i^on  a  qnettion  which  Mao> 
phenon  himself  alone  could  determine^  and  can,  therefore^  be  of  no  weight  aa 
an  aigoment.  That  Maepherson  was  greatly  deficient  in  critical  knoidadge  of 
the  Gaelic  language,  and  th^  he  could  not  consequently  produce  poema  in  that 
language  of  such  merit  as  thoao  which  he  repieaenti  as  the  originals  of  Onian,  is 
certain y  because  it  is  established  by  the  clearest  eridenoe,  and  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  several  eminent  Gaelic  soholan ;  but  although  he  oould  not  do  this 
himself,  he  could  employ  others  to  do  it,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  inti* 
mate,  toad  in  close  correspoodence  with  serenil  persons  critically  skilled  in  the 
Gaelic  language,  of  whoae  aerrioes  he  availed  himself  frequently,  and  largely, 
when  preparing  his  *'  Translations."  Might  he  not  have  had  reeoucae  to  the 
same  aid  in  translating  from  the  English  to  the  Gaelic  f  Dr  Johnson  thought 
sa  -"  I  am  far  from  certain,''  says  the  sagacious  moralist, ''  that  some  tnmsk- 
tioDS  have  not  been  lately  made  that  may  now  be  obtruded  as  parts  of  the  origi* 
nal  work.**  In  truth,  Uie  presumption  that  Macpherson  did  procure  Gaelic 
translations  to  be  made  from  the  English,  is  exceedingly  strong,  aa  will  appear 
from  various  drcurastances  yet  to  be  alluded  to.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  seem 
by  any  means  an  inevitable  conclusion,  that  because  be  was  not  himself  capable 
of  writing  what  are  called  the  originals,  they  are,  therefore,  original.  But 
the  strongest  part  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  their  originality  yet  remaina. 
It  is  said  that  the  Gaelic  is  superior  to  the  English,  and  that  on  an  impartial 
and  Grltical.examination,  it  appears  that  the  former  must  have  been  anterior  to 
the  latter.  Now,  the  first  of  these  is  again  matter  of  opinion,  and  as  such,  en-> 
titled  to  no  more  consideration  than  opinions  generally  deserve.  To  many  their 
merits  ^rill  appear  on  the  whole  pretty  equal ;  to  othexs,  the  Gaelic  will,  in 
some  instances,  seem  the  more  beautiful ;  and  in  some,  again,  the  English,  llie 
second  assertion,  however,  is  not  of  this  description.  It  is  not  founded  on 
opinion,  but  on  an  alleged  positive  internal  evidence.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  that  eridence  had  not  been  pointed  out  in  more  specific  terma 
than  those  employed — that  it  had  not  been  distinctly  said  what  are  those 
particular  circumstances  which,  on  a  perusal,  establish  the  relative  ages  of  the 
Gaelic  and  English  versions ;  for,  on  an  impartial  and  critical  examination  lately 
made  by  a  peison  eminently  skilled  in  the  Gaelic  language,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  furnishing  information  for  this  article,  it  does  not  appear,  at  least 
from  any  thing  he  could  discover,  that  the  Gaelic  poems  must,  of  necessity,  have 
preceded  the  Englisli.  They  certainly  contain  nothing  that  shows  the  contrary — 
nothing  that  discoven  them  to  be  of  modem  composition ;  but  neither  do  Mac- 
pherson's  English  poems  of  Ossian.  Neither  of  them  betray  themselves  by  any 
slip  or  inadvertency,  and  this,  negative  aa  it  is,  is  yet  all  that  can  be  said  of 
both  as  to  internal  evidence. 

What  has  just  been  said,  includes  nearly  all  the  leading  and  direct  aiguments 
which  have  been  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  Macpherson's 
translatioDS  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  and  nearly  all  that  can  be  urged  against 
that  belief,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  may  be  deduced  from  Macpherson's 
own  conduct  in  relation  to  the  question,  and  which  shall  be  afterwards  refer- 
red to. 
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We  oome  now  to  oontider  the  groundt  of  the  belief,  that  the  poeoiB  we  in 
part  genuine,  and  in  part  spurioin ;  induding  a  charge  of  interpotatioD,  and  of 
falae  tnmslation.  What  liat  been  akeady  said  baring  necessarily  included  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  controreny,  tiie  oonsideration  of  this  point  nesd  not 
detain  us  long,  for  happily  the  eTidenee  is  not  only  quite  at  hand,  but  of  the 
most  oondusife  and  satisfiictory  description.  That  some  portion  of  Macpher. 
son's  English  poems  are  genuine,  at  least  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  considered 
genuine,  of  which  the  utmost  that  the  committee  of  the  Highland  Sodety  found 
themselfes  waimnted  in  saying,  after  much  and  careful  inquiry,  nas,  that  it  boe 
a  strong  resemblance  to  certain  fragments  which  they  themselyes  had  obtun- 
ed,  is  beyond  doubt  Macphenon,  as  before  said,  certainly  did  gather  lome 
scraps  of  poetry  in  the  Highlands,  and  as  certainly  did  make  some  use  of  then 
in  the  composition  of  his  poems.  But  that  he  introduced  a  great  deal  of  hit 
own,  that  he  interpolated,  and  that  he  tranabted  fiilsely  the  little  he  got,  ii 
equally  certain.  The  fact  is  inoontrovertibly  established  by  Dr  Graham,  jto 
whose  able  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  **  An  Essay  on  the  Authentidty  of  the 
Poems  of  Ossian,''  we  refer  the  reader  for  more  iuli  information,  and  is  thoi 
confirmed  by  the  committee  of  the  Highland  Sodety,  who,  afler  stating  id  their 
Report  that  they  had  **  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  one  poem  the  rame  in  title 
or  tenor  with  the  poems  published  by  him/'  proceed  to  say,  "  It  (the  oommiu 
tee)  is  inclined  to  beliere  that  he  (Macpherson)  was  in  use  to  supply  cbann,  and 
to  giro  connexion,  by  inserting  paamges  which  he  did  not  find,  and  to  add 
what  he  oonceiYod  to  be  dignity  and  delicacy  to  the  original  composition,  by 
striking  out  passages,  by  softening  incidents,  by  refining  the  language,  in 
short,  by  changing  what  lie  considered  as  too  simple  or  too  rude  for  a  moden 
ear,  and  elevating  what,  in  He  opinion,  was  below  the  standard  of  good  poetry/* 
What  immediately  follows  this  sentence,  though  not  relevant  to  the  point  imme- 
diately under  discussion  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over.  The  conunittee 
goes  on  to  say,  ^*  To  what  degree,  however,  he  exercised  these  liberties,  it  ii 
impouible  for  the  Conunittee  to  determine."  Now,  this  means,  if  it  meani  any 
thing,  that  the  interpolations  were  such  dose  imitations  of  the  original,  that,  of 
the  whole  poems,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  which  was  Ossian's  and  nhich 
BIacpherson*s  ;  therefore,  that  the  poetry  of  the  latter  was  as  good  as  that  of 
the  fonner.  An  admission  this,  that  would  seem  to  settle  the  point  of  Mso 
pherson*s  ability  to  forge  the  poems,  a  point  so  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the 
defenders  of  their  authenticity,  by  showing  that  he  was  competent  to  write 
them,  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  it  may  be  asked,  if  he  wrote  a  part  thus 
excellently,  why  might  he  not  have  written  the  whole  ?  Dr  Graham,  it  if  true, 
has,  in  several  instances,  detected  ^*  Macpherson's  bombast,'' but  this  only  shoni 
that  Macpherson  has  occasionally  fallen  into  an  error,  which  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  avoid  altogether  in  a  work  ^vritten  in  the  peculiar  style  of  Otsian*! 
poems. 

There  still,  however,  remains  one  overpowering  circomstanoe,  which,  if  tliere 
were  no  other  evidence  against  the  fidelity  of  Macpherson,  would  probably  be 
held  by  most  unprejudiced  inquirers  as  quite  conclusive  of  the  whole  question. 
The  **  Originals"  correspond  exactly  with  the  ''  Translations,**  in  language,  and 
indeed  in  every  point  How  can  this  be  recondled  to  the  fact  admitted  by 
Macpherson  himself,  that  he  took  certain  liberties  with  the  original  Gaelic? 
The  ''  Originals,*'  when  published,  might  have  been  expected  to  exhibit  such 
differences  with  the  '*  Translations,"  as  would  arise  from  Mr  Macpherson's  k- 
hours  as  an  emendator  and  purifier  of  the  native  ideas.  But  they  do  not  exhibit 
any  traoes  of  such  difference.  The  unavoidable  condusion  is,  that  the  Origi- 
nals, prepared  by  Macpherson,  and  published  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  were  eitlicr 
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altogether  a  forgery,  or  were  «iccommodated  to  the  Tranalatioiis,  by  such  a  pro 
oess  as  entirely  to  destroy  ,their  credit,  and  render  their  publication  uteleas. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  take  a  yiew  of  the  conduct  of  Macphereon  himselfy 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  controTorsy  which  he  bad  been  the  means  of  excit- 
ingy  and  when  we  do  this,  we  shall  find  that  whether  he  really  was  an  impos- 
tor or  nOy  in  the  matter  oi  the  poems,  he  pursued  exactly  the  course,-  with 
regard  to  them  and  the  public,  which  an  impostor  would  haye  done.  Me  was 
accused  of  being  guilty  of  an  imposition.  He  took  no  steps  to  rebut  the  charge. 
He  was  solicited  to  give  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems.  He  refused, 
and  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  submitted  to  wear  the  dress  of  a  bankrupt  in 
integrity,  without  making  any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it  He  aifected,  indeed,  a 
virtuous  indignation,  on  all  occasions,  when  the  slightest  insinuation  was  made 
that  an  imposition  had  been  practised ;  and,  instead  of  calmly  exhibiting  the 
proofs  of  his  innocence,  he  got  into  a  passion,  and  thus  silenced,  in  place  of  sa- 
tisfying inquiry.  **  To  revenge,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  speaking  of  Macpherson's 
conduct  in  this  matter,  **  reasonable  incredulity,  by  refusing  evidence,  is  a  de- 
gree of  insolence,  with  which  the  world  is  not  yet  acquainted ;  and  stubborn 
audacity  is  the  last  refuge  of  guilt.*' 

A  suspicion  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  almost  immediately  followed  tlie 
appearance  of  those  published  in  1762,  and  the  first  public  notice  taken  of  it 
by  Macpherson  himself,  occurs  in  17ti3,  in  his  preface  to  Temora,  published  in 
that  year.  He  there  says,  **  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  collection  of 
Ossian's  poems,  many  insinuations  have  been  made,  and  doubts  arisen,  concern- 
ing their  authenticity.  I  shall  probably  hear  more  of  the  same  kind  after  the 
present  poems  make  their  appearance.  Whether  these  suspicions  are  suggested 
by  prejudice,  or  are  only  the  effects  of  ignorance  of  facts,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
determine.  To  me  they  give  no  concern,  as  I  have  it  always  in  my  power  to 
remove  them.  An  incredulity  of  this  kind  is  natural  to  persons  who  confine 
all  merit  to  their  own  age  and  country.  These  are  generally  the  weakest,  as 
well  as  the  most  ignorant  of  the  people.  Indolently  confined  to  a  place,  their 
ideas  are  very  narrow  and  circumscribed.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  jto  see  such 
people  as  these  are  branding  their  ancestors  with  the  despicable  appellation  of 
barbarians.  Sober  reason  can  easily  discern  where  the  title  ought  to  be  fixed  with 
more  propriety.  As  prejudice  is  always  the  eflect  of  ignorance,  the  knowing,  the 
men  of  true  taste,  despise  and  dismiss  it  If  the  poetry  is  good,  and  the  charao* 
ters  natural  and  striking,  to  these  it  is  matter  of  indifierence,  whether  tlie  heroes 
were  bom  in  the  little  village  of  Angles,  in  Jutland,  or  natives  of  the  barren  heaths 
of  Caledonia.  That  honour  which  nations  derive  from  ancestors  worthy  or  re- 
nowned, is  merely  ideal  It  may  buoy  up  the  minds  of  individuals,  but  it  con-, 
tributes  very  little  to  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  others.  But  of  all  those 
prejudices  which  are  incident  to  narrow  minds,  that  which  measures  the  merit 
of  performances  by  the  vulgar  opinion  concerning  the  country  which  produced 
them,  is  certainly  the  most  ridiciilous.  .  Kidiculous,  however,  as  it  is,  few  have 
the  courage  to  reject  it ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  a  few  quaint  lines 
of  a  Roman  or  Greek  epigrammatist,  if  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum, 
would  jneet  with  more  cordial  and  universal  applause,  than  all  the  most  beau- 
tiful national  rhapsodies  of  all  the  Celtic  bards  and  Scandinavian  scalds 
that  ever  existed.''  This,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  thought  rather  an  odd  reply 
to  the  doubts  entertained  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  poems ;  or  rather 
it  will  be  thought  to  be  no  reply  at  all.  It  is  all  very  well  as  to  reasoning  and 
writing ;  but,  it  will  be  perceived,  wonderfully  little  to  the  purpose.  All  that 
he  condescends  to  say,  in  this  rhapsody,  to  the  point  at  issue — the  **  doubts" — is, 
that  he  *'  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  remove  them."     But  he  made  no  use  of 
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ihU  power  then,  nor  at  any  period  duriog  bit  after  life,  though  urged  to  it  by 
motiYes  whidi  gentleBMii  and  men  of  honour  hare  been  alwayi  aoouiloiMd  to 
hM  as  sacred. 

When  pfOMod  by  the  oonnmttee  of  the  Highkind  Society  of  London,  to  pub- 
lish the  originals,  and  thus  satisfy  the  public  mind  as  to  the  authentici^  of  the 
poems,  Macpherson  thus  replies  to  the  secretary  of  that  body: — **  I  shall  adhere 
lo  the  promise  I  made  sereral  years  ago  to  a  deputation  of  the  same  Idud,  [is 
their  anxiety  to  have  the  question  aet  at  rest,  they  had  pn^posed  tiuit  sBotKer 
deputation  should  wait  upon  him  for  this  purpose,]  that  is,  to  employ  aiy  fint 
leisure  time,  and  a  oonsidevable  portion  of  time  it  must  be,  to  do  it  aocontely, 
in  arranging  and  printing  the  originals  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  as  they  have 
come  to  my  handsw"  The  delay  here  acknowledged,  a  delay  of  sereral  yean, 
and  the  furUier  delay  bespdcen,  as  it  were,  in  this  extract,  between  the  promiie 
of  giving  the  originals  to  the  world  and  its  fiilfilment,  will  seem  to  many  iot> 
picious  circumstances,  and  wUI  appear  rather  a  necessary  prorision  for  getting 
up  a  translation  from  the  English,  than  for  the  preparation  of  original  doi» 
mentSL  Nor  is  thia  Buspid<Hi  lenMned  by  his  telling  ua,  that  Ihey  were  yet  ts 
arrange  ;  a  process  which  it  will  be  thought  must  of  neoeseity  have  taken  place 
before  they  were  tramlated.  It  aeema  odd  that  the  tranalations  shovld  be  in 
perfect  order,  while  the  originala  were  in  confusion.  The  mere  disanange* 
ment  of  aheeia  of  MS.,  from  paaaing  through  tlie  hands  of  the  printer,  or  from 
inattention,  could  acaroely  warrant  the  formidable  and  cautioue  provision  of  ''  a 
eonsiderabto  portion  of  time.** 

The  fact  of  Macpherson  having  interpolated^  although  it  could  not  hare  been 
ascertained  by  otlwr  evidence,  would  be  sufRciently  establiahed  by  hit  ova 
When  taxed  by  Dr  Macintyre  of  Olenorchy  with  being  himself  the  author  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Poem  of  Fingal — "  You  are  much  mistaken,**  repUed 
Macpherson  ;  **  1  had  occasion  to  do  lew  of  that  than  you  auppoae."  Thui  ad« 
mitting  the  foct,  and  only  limiting  ita  extent 

On  the  whole,  it  seeraa,  on  a  careful  revision  of  all  that  has  been  otid  on 
this  onee  famous  contioveny,  beyond  all  doubt  that  Macpherson  is,  in  nearly 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  the  author  of  the  English  Poema  of  Ossian.  The 
skeleton  was  furnished  him,  but  it  was  he  who  clothed  it  with  fleeh,  en* 
diied  it  with  life,  and  gave  it  the  form  it  now  wean.  He  caught  tiie  tone 
and  aplrit  of  the  Celtic  lyre,  from  hearing  ita  strings  vibrating  in  the  wind. 
llie  starting  note  was  given  him,  but  the  strain  is  his  own.  Whatever  degree 
of  merit,  therefore,  may  be  allowed  to  these  strains,  belongs  to  Macphenon. 

MAIR,  or  MAJOR,  Jomi,  a  celebrated  name  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Little  of  the  life  of  this  eminent  person  is  known,  beyond  a  feir 
incidental  circumstances  mentioned  in  his  oivn  works,  and  some  aDuaiooi  by 
oontemporary  scholars.  Dr  Mackeneie  and  other  writers  not  to  be  depended 
on,  have  stated,  without  reference  to  any  authority,  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
year  1469.  Hia  birth-place,  by  his  own  account,  was  the  parish  of  North 
Berwick,  and  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  vilbge  of  Gleghom.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  became  a  member  of  Christ^s  college  in  Gam- 
bridge.^     *^  In  this  post,''  saya  bishop  Nicholson,  **  he  seems  to  have  vritten 

■  He  ftfterwanb  went  to  the  university  of  Paris.  Madcenzio,  who  has  oorrected  his  life  of 
Major  in  the  pre&ce  to  hia  tvork,  on  the  ground  of  some  communioBtionB  noeived  finoiii 
Paris,  aayt  he  joined  the  imiversity  in  1498,  and  became  master  of  arts  in  1406.  **  Mr  John 
Harvey,"  continues  this  authority,  **a  Scotsman  and  banar,  or  fellow  of  the  Soots  college, 
being  then  rector  of  the  universiiy  of  Paris,  he  passed  through  all  the  honourable  oboes  of 
the  faculty  of  arts,  being  first  procurator  and  then  quastor;  and  desigDa  himaeli  thus  in 
the  Register,  *  M.  Joannes  Mair,  Glegemocensis,  Diocesis  S.  Andresei.'  He^ms  made  doctor 
of  divinity  in  1508.'^— Mackenzie's  Lives,  vol.  ii.  Preface,  vii. 
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his  history ;  Mrhich,  as  he  acknowledgety  was  penned  in  the  year  1518,  the 
seTenth  of  king  James  the  fifth's  age."^  Mackensie  says  he  left  Paris  iimnedi- 
alely  on  having  written  his  history,  and  in  the  year  mentioned  we  know  him 
to  have  been  in  Scotland,  as  he  was  then  incorporated  a  member  of  the  uniyer- 
sity  of  Glasgow,  and  bore  the  titles  of  Canon  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  vicar  or 
Dunlop,  while  he  is  termed  **  Doctor  Partsiensis.^'^  In  1521,  the  same  author. 
ity  sho^TS  him  to  have  been  professor,  of  theology  in  Glasgow,  and  one  df  the 
**  Intrantes  "  and  **  Deputati  Rectoris ;"  probably  performing,  in  the  latter  capa- 
city, the  duties  now  performed,  or  presumed  to  be  performed  by  the  assessors  of 
the  rector.  During  that  year  his  well  known  work,  **  De  Gestis  Scotorum,**  was 
published  in  Paris  by  Badius  Asoensius,  the  same  person  who  afterwards  published 
the  history  of  Hector  Boece.  He  is  said  by  Bayle  to  have  written  ''  stylo  Sor- 
bonioo,^  a  charactoristic  not  intended  as  a  compliment  The  Latinity  of  this  woik 
has  been  censured  by  scholars ;  but  the  matter  which  it  clothes,  if  not  likely  to 
repay  a  reader  of  the  present  age  for  the  labour  of  perusal,  presents  us  with  much 
contempt  of  prejudices  common  to  the  age;  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  of  historical  truth,  and  a  mass  of  curious  information,  sometimes  of  that 
petty  and  domestic  nature^  which  is  valuable  because  it  is  so  generally  omitted 
by  others.  His  notices  of  the  state  and  value  of  provisions,  and  of  local  customa 
might  be  valuable  to  the  political  economist  and  antiquary.  He  has  shown  much 
sound  sense  in  rejecting  a  mass  of  the  fables  narrated  by  his  precursors  in  hi»* 
tory,  Wyntoun  and  Fordun,  believing  the  tale  of  Gathelus  coming  from  Greece, 
to  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  excelling  the  English  who  brought 
their  *'  Brute  "  or  **  Brutus"  from  Troy,  the  Greeks  being,  as  all  history  and 
poetry  must  testify,  a  far  more  respectable  source  of  ancestry  than  the  Trojans. 
Of  the  race  of  kings,  amounting  to  about  forty-five,  betwixt  Fergus  I.  and 
Fergus  II.,  now  blotted  from  the  list,  he  mentions,  and  that  but  slightly,  only 
three  or  four.  On  this  subject  Dr  Mackenzie,  who  wishes  to  speak  fiivourably 
of  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  while  he  has  a  still  higher  respect  for  the  anti- 
quity of  his  native  land,  remarks,  in  a  tone  of  chagrin,  **  in  his  account  of  our 
monarchs,  of  fifteen  kings,  that  he  only  acknowledges  to  have  been  between 
Fergus  I.  and  II.,  he  mentions  not  above  three  or  four  of  them ;  and  it  plainly 
appears,"  continues  the  doctor,  drawing  the  proper  deduction,  '*  from  the  whole 
tract  of  his  history,  that  it  was  not  drawn  out  of  ancient  and  authentic  monu- 
ments, for  he  cites  none  of  them,  but  from  the  historians  above  quoted."  *  The 
views  of  civil  liberty  inculcated  in  this  work  surprise  us  when  we  consider  the 
period  and  state  of  society  at  which  it  was  written,  and  they  would  certainly  at 
the  present  juncture  be  termed  philosophically  just  If  a  man  of  so  original  a 
mind  as  Buchanan  maybe  supposed  to  have  derived,  his  political  sentiments 
from  an  inferior  genius,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  doctrines  of  kingly  power 
so  beautiflilly  illustrated  in  the  dialogue  **  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos "  may 
have  been  imbibed  from  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  Major,  under  whom  ' 
Buchanan  studied  logic.  The  doctrines  of  Major  are  more  boldly  and  broadly, 
if  not  justly,  laid  down  than  those  of  Grotius.^     Although  a  churchman,  he  iias 

*  Scottish  Hist  Librar}',  103. 

'  According  to  the  records  of  the  university  of  Glaigow,  in  the  Notes  to  Wodrow's  Bio- 
ffraphical  Collection,  now  in  the  course  of  being  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club,  it  is  said  that 
ID  the  year  1516  *'  Egregius  yirdictus  Joannes  Majoris,  Doctor  Parisiensis,  ac  principalis  Re- 
gens  collegii  et  pedagogii  diet!  universitatis,  Canonicusque  capelle  regie,  ac  vicarius  de  Dunlop» 
on."  vras  incorporated  along  with  forty-three  others. 

*  Mede,  Caxton,  and  Froissartare  Major's  chief  authorities. 

*  One  passage  is  peculiarly  striking,  and,  had  the  effect  of  published  opinions  been  better 
known  at  the  period,  might  have  brought  persecution  on  the  head  of  the  author:  **  PopuJus 
liber  prime  regi  dat  robur,  cujus  potestas  a  toto  populo  depcndet,  quia  aliud  jus  Fi^rgusius 
primus  rex  Sa>liiB  non  habuit:  et  ita  est  ubilibtt,  et  ab  orbe  condilo  erat  commuiiiter." 

in.  3  z 
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likewise  peculiarly  unfettered  in  his  clerical  opinions.  He  condemned  tlie 
monkish  profuseness  of  Darid  I.^  that  **  sair  saunt  to  the  crown/'  and  in  a  woik 
entitled  <^  I^sputationes  de  Potestate  Papae  et  Concilii,"  ^  he  afterwards  unca- 
nonically  argued  the  necessity  of  excluding  all  spiritual  dignitaries  from  author^ 
ity  in  matters  temporal.  Mackenzie,  in  his  corrected  statement,  continues,  ''  he 
remained  in  Scotland  about  ^\^  years,  and  taught  theology  in  the  uniyersity  of 
St  Andrews."  At  what  time  he  joined  that  univertity  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discorer,  but  it  appears  that  he  was  connected  with  Uie  university  of  Glasgow 
until  the  year  1523,  when  he  receives  in  the  record  the  Seyeral  titles  already 
attributed  to  him,  and  with  the  addition  of  **  Theologiae  Professor ,**  and  *'  The- 
saurus capellffi  regis  Streyelinensis.''^  He  was,  however,  assuredly  professor  of 
theology  in  St  Andrews  in  the  year  1525,  as  Buchanan  is  said  in  bis  life, 
either  written  by  himself  or  by  Sir  Peter  Young,  to  have  then  studied  under 
him,  in  the  college  of  St  Salvator.  The  celebrity  of  his  lectures  had  attracted 
the  poet's  attention ;  and,  whether  as  a  pupil  of  Major,  or  to  fulfill  his  previous 
intentions,  he  followed  his  teacher  to  France.  The  connexion  was  the  cause  of 
an  accusation  of  ingratitude  against  Buchanan.  Buchanan  had  afterwards  pen- 
ned an  epigram  on  Major,  in  which  he  turned  his  name  to  the  bitter  qualifica- 
tion, **  Solo  cognomine  Major.''  It  is  probable  that  the  opportunity  of  so  apt  a 
witticism  was  the  sole  motive  of  Buchanan ;  but  Mackenzie  and  Christopher  Ir- 
vine maintained  that  Buchanan  had  been  fed  both  in  mind  and  body  by  the 
charity  of  Major,  who  had  procured  him  a  professorship  in  the  college  of  St 
Barbe.  "  He  who  had  eat  his  bread,"  observes  the  latter,  ••  and  lived  under 
his  discipline,  both  in  St  Andrews  and  in  the  Sorbon,  the  space  of  five  years, 
might  have  afforded  him  an  handsomer  character  than  9olo  cognomine  Major  -^ 
and  concludes,  **  but  I  leave  these  wretches  to  the  care  of  tiie  great  accuser,  and 
go  to  my  business."^  There  appears  to  be  no  other  foundation  for  the  charge 
but  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  a  passage  in  Buchanan's  life, 
which  does  not  express  such  a  meaning.^  Mackeneie  states  that  Major  remained 
in  Paris  till  1530.  Unfortunately  little  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  during  that  period,  nor  will  our  limits  permit  an  investigation  among  con- 
tinental auUior^,  which  might  provide  useful  matter  for  a  more  extended  me- 
moir. We  know,  however,  that  his  fame  was  extensive  and  well  supported. 
He  has  received  high  praise  from  such  bibliographical  writers  as  Dupin,  Bel- 
burmin,  and  Vossius.  He  is  alluded  to  by  some  of  his  countrymen  witli  less 
praise ;  and  Leslie  and  Dempster,  probably  displeased  at  his  view  of  the  anti- 
quities of  his  native  country,  sneer  at  the  barbarism  of  his  style.  Major  was 
probably  one  of  the  latest  commentators  on  that  universal  text  book,  the  Sen- 
tences of  Peter  Lombard.  In  1 519,  he  had  published  ''  In  Libros  Sententianim 
primum  et  secundum  commentarium ;"  a  work  which  has  passed  to  oblivion  with 
its  subject  In  1 521,  he  published  an  Introduction  to  Aristotle's  Dialectics,  and 
in  1529,  '*  In  Quatuor  Evangelia  Expositiones  Luculentae,"  being  a  discussion  on 
the  airangement  of  the  Gospels  as  to  date.  Mackenzie  mentions  that  he  re- 
Continuing  the  train  of  reasoning,  he  concludes,  "  Tertio  arguitur  ad  eandem  oondusionem 
probandum :  regem  et  posleros  pro  demeritis  populus  potest  exauthonire  sicut  et  piimo  in- 
Bti  lucre."  p.  175. 

*  Piinted  In  the  Vindicia  Doclrinse  Majorum  Scfaolte  Parisiensis,  &c.  of  Richcrius. 

'  In  ttie  same  year,  **  Dominus  Decanus  Johannes  M^jor,"  is  one  of  the  **  auditores  com- 
puU,'*  and -also  one  of  the  *^  Intrantes,"  and  **  Deputati  Hectoris." 

•  Nom.  Scot.,  1819   127. 

'  Prime  vero  ad  fanum  AndrcsB  misius  est,  ad  Joannem  Majorem  audiendum,  qui  turn 
>4)i  diakclicen^  aut  verius  sophisticcn,  in  extremu  senectute  doccbat.  Uuncin  Galliam  aeslate 
proxima  secutus,  in  flammam  Luthcrsnffi  sertni,  jam  latese  spargentem  inddit:  ac  hieiinium 
fere  cum  iuiquitate  fortunoe  colluct^ituS)  tandem  in  Collegium  i5arbaraimm  acdius,  &c. — 
Vila  huch,  i. 
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turned  to  Sootknd  in  1530,  and  taught  theology  at  St  Andrews  '*  dll  he  came 
to  a  great  age ;  for  in  the  year  1647,  at  the  national  council  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  at  Linlithgow,  he  subscribed,  by  proxy,  in  quality  of  dean  of  theology 
of  St  Andrews,  not  being  able  to  come  himself  by  reason  of  his  age,  which  was 
then  seyenty-^ight,  and  shortly  after  he  died." 

Anthony  Wood  has  discoTored  from  a  manuscript  note  of  Bryan  Twyne  that 
Blajor  was  at  some  period  of  his  life  at  Oxford,  but  in  what  house  is  unknown, 
"  unless,"  says  bishop  Nidiolson,  **  in  Osney  Abbey,  whose  melodious  bells  he 
fsommends."  If  we  could  suppose  Wood  to  hare  mistaken  a  century,  the  follow- 
ing might  apply  to  the  subject  of  our  memoir  during  the  year  when  he  is  said 
by  Mackenade  to  hare  gone  to  France.  Speaking  of  St  John's  school  belonging 
to  St  John's  Hospital,  he  says,  ^  all  that  I  find  material  of  this  school  is,  that 
it,  wiib  others  of  the  same  faculty,  were  repaired  by  one  John  Major,  an  Incep- 
tor  in  the  same  faculty,  anno  1436."  ^® 

MAITLAND,  (Sia)  Rigkabd,  of  Lethington,  the  collector  and  preserver  of 
oar  early  Scottish  poetry,  and  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  rank,  was  the  son  of 
William  Maitland  of  Lethington  and  'lliirlstane,  and  Blartha,  daughter  of 
George,  lord  Seaton.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1496  ;  but  his  father  haTing 
perished  at  the  calamitous  battle  of  Flodden,  he  was  at  an  early  period  of  life 
deprived  of  paternal  guidance  and  instruction.  After  going  tlurough  the  usual 
course  of  academical  education  at  St  Andrews,  he  repaired  to  France,  then 
the  resort  of  all  young  Scotsmen  of  rank,  and  more  especially  of  students  of 
law.  The  time  of  his  return  is  altogether  unknown ;  he  is  supposed  by  one  of 
his  biographers^  to  have  been  absent  from  his  native  country  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  minority  of  James  V. ;  or  if  he  did  return  previous  to  that  period, 
his  name  is  not  connected  with  any  of  its  turmoils.  Before  his  departure  from 
Scotland,  he  is  believed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  court  of  James  IV. 
We  are  at  all  events  certain,  that  on  his  return  he  was  successively  employed  by 
James  V.^  the  regent  Arran,  and  Mary  of  Lorraine.  To  his  services,  during 
the  regency  of  the  latter^  he  alludes  in  his  poem  on  *'  The  Quenis  Arryvale  in 
Scotland  :"— 

Madam,  I  wes  trew  servand  to  thy  mother, 

And  in  hir  favoure  stude  ay  thankfuliie 
Of  my  estait,  als  weill  as  ony  other. 

A  passage  in  Knox's  history  has  attached  some  suspicion  to  the  good  name  of 
Sir  Richard,  at  this  period  of  his  life.  He  is  alleged  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  procuring,  for  bribes,  the  liberation  of  cardinal  Beaton  from  the  custody  of 
his  kinsman.  Lord  Seaton.  Of  his  share  in  the  guilt  of  this  transaction,  such 
as  it  is,  no  proof  exists ;  while  there  is  something  very  like  direct  evidence  that 
he  was  attached  to  the  English  and  protestant  party,  and  consequently,  in  favour- 
ing Beaton,  would  have  been  acting  against  sentiments  which  the  most  of  men 
hold  sacred.  That  evidence  consists  in  an  entry  in  the  Criminal  Record,  to 
the  foUowing  effect  i — **  Richard  Maitland,  of  Lethingtoune,  found  George, 
lord  Seytoune,  as  his  surety,  that  he  would  enter  within  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
or  elsewhere,  when  and  where  it  might  please  the  lord  governor,  on  forty- 
eight  hours'  warning :  and  that  the  said  Richard  shall  remain  a  good  and  faith- 
fill  subject,  and  remain  within  the  kingdom,  and  have  no  intelligence  with  our 
ancient  enemies  the  English,  under  the  pain  of  £10,000."^ 

>•  Wood's  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  ii.  766. 

1  Biographical  Introduction  to  Sir  Richard's  Poems,  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club,  p.  xxii 

»  Pilcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  i.  S38. 
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We  foou  after  fiod  Sir  Richard  engaged  in  diplomatic  tnuMactieiia  for  ibe 
Bettlemeot  of  the  borders.  In  1553,  he  was  appointed,  along  nith  otheia,  to 
make  a  difision  of  what  was  called  the  debatable  land,  which  diyision  waa 
ratified  in  the  following  NoTember  ;^  and  in  1559,  he  was  nominated  in  a  com- 
mission  of  a  similar  nature.  The  result  of  the  last  was,  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Upsetlington. 

In  1563,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  decide  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  act  of  oblivion ;  and  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
to  finame  regulations  for  the  commissaries  then  about  to  be  established  for  the 
decision  of  consistorial  causes. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  also  rising  rapidly  in  the  profession 
which  he  had  more  peculiarly  adopted.  He  is  mentioned  on  the  1 4th  of 
March,  1551,  as  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session;  and  about  the  same  period, 
or  soon  afterwards,  he  receired  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Ten  years  after- 
wards (1 2th  November,  1561)  he  was  admitted  an  ordinary  lord,  in  the  room 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Sanquhar ;  and  on  the  same  day  his  son,  William 
Maitland,  was  reoeived  as  an  eztmordinary  lord,  in  place  of  Mr  Alexander 
Livingston  of  Dunipaoe.  Sir  Richard  was  soon  afterwards  made  a  member  of 
the  privy  council;  and  upon  the  80th  of  December,  1563,  appointed  lord  privy 
seal,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1567  in  favour  of  his  second  son,  John,  then 
prior  of  Coldlnghame,  and  better  known  by  his  subsequent  title  of  lord  Thirl- 
stane.  When  we  consider  that  these  appointments  were  bestowed  on  Sir 
Richard,  in  circumstances  that  seemed  to  oppose  an  almost  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  Uie  performance  of  their  duties,  they  will  be  considered  as  the  most  de- 
cided proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  good  man,  and  an  able 
lawyer.  It  does  not  exactly  appear  whether  his  health  had  been  impaired  by 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  various  and  important  offices, — ^it  is  only 
certain  that  about  this  period  he  had  become  blind.  This  calamity  must  have 
overtaken  him  before  October,  1560,  and  most  probably  after  his  last  appoint- 
ment as  a  commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  border  disputes^  in  1559.  The 
allusion  to  it  in  his  poem  on  **  The  Quenis  Arryvale  in  Scotland,"  (which  must 
have  been  inritten  in  the  latter  part  of  1561,)  is  dear  and  unquestionable. 

And  thocfa  that  I  to  serve  be  nocht  sa  abill 

As  I  wes  wont,  b^cau*  I  may  not  tee; 
Yet  in  my  hal It  1  sail  be  firme  and  stabill 
To  thy  Hienes  with  all  fidcUtie, 
Ay  prajan  God  for  thy  prosperitie,  &c. 

The  state  of  the  administration  of  the  laus  at  this  period  was  sufficiently  de- 
plorable. The  nobles  and  barons,  while  they  assembled  in  parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  making  statutes,  felt  no  scruple  in  breaking  them,  on  the  most 
trifling  occasions,  and  then  appearing,  when  called  to  the  bar  of  justice,  suiv 
rounded  by  armed  followers.  So  common,  indeed,  did  this  practice  become, 
and  so  little  regulated  by  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  cause,  that  when  some 
of  the  reformers  were  cited  before  Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  queen  dowager  and 
regent  of  Scotland,  a  large  body  of  their  friends  assembled  to  accompany  them 
to  Stirling,  where  Uie  queen  then  was ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  promise  of  pardon 
^which  was  in  the  most  unprincipled  manner  immediately  violated)  had  been 
given,  that  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  disperse.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
borderers  or  Highlanders  extended  their  depredations  beyond  their  usual 
limits,  it  was  necessary  that  an  army  should  be  assembled  for  their  suppression  ; 

s  Keith's  Hi>tur)v  p.  58. 
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and  if  the  king  did  not  aooompany  it  in  person,  the  conunand  was  giren  to 
•ome  nobleman  of  high  rank.  In  most  cases,  the  noUes  were  by  far  too  power* 
ful  to  fear  the  most  energetic  measures  of  a  government  which,  receiving  as  yet 
no  support  from  the  people,  depended  upon  themselves  for  its  very  existence. 
Feeling  their  inability  to  punish  the  real  criminals,  the  king  and  his  ministers 
frequently  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  some  unfortunate  individual,  who,  though 
for  less  guilty  than  his  feudal  lord,  was  too  feeble  to  oppose  the  ministers  of  the 
law.  In  such  cases,  the  wretched  criminal  was  prevailed  upon  by  intimidation, 
perhapc  in  many  cases  where  the  necessary  proof  of  guilt  could  not  be  adduced, 
to  *'  come  in  tlie  king's  will," — a  phraae  meaning  to  submit  without  condition 
to  the  royal  mercy, — or  the  jury  were  terrified  into  a  verdict,  the  nature  of 
which  no  one  can  doubt,  by  the  threats  of  the  king^s  advocate  to  prosecute  them 
lor  wilful  error,  if  they  did  not  comply.  No  one  who  has  looked  into  the  late 
publication  of  the  **  Criminal  Trials,  and  other  Proceedings  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary y*^  by  Mr  Robert  Pitcaim,  will  accuse  us  of  oveiMsolouring  the 
picture  which  we  have  now  drawn.  *'  In  truth,"  (to  quote  tlie  words  of  an  ad- 
mirable review  of  that  work,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  last  critiques  of  our  la- 
mented Sir  Walter  Scott,)  **  no  reader  of  these  volumes, — whatever  his  previous 
acquaintance  with  Scottish  history  may  have  been, — will  contemplate  without 
absolute  wonder  the  view  of  society  which  they  unveil ;  or  find  it  easy  to  com* 
prebend  how  a  system,  subject  to  such  severe  concussions  in  every  part,  eon- 
triTed,  nevertheless,  to  hold  itself  together.  The  whole  nation  would  seem  to 
have  qient  their  time,  as  one  malefactor  expressed  it,  '  in  drinking  deep  and 
taking  deadly  revenge  for  slight  ofiences.'  "^  That  the  judges  themselves,  if  not 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  more  lawless  part  of  their  countrymen  from  the  un» 
popular  nature  of  their  office,  were  not  at  least  exempted  from  it  by  its  sacred 
character,  the  subsequent  part  of  this  sketch  will  sufficiently  show. 

Setting  out  of  the  question  the  calamitous  nature  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland's 
malady,  and  his  country's  loss  from  being  deprived  of  his  more  active  services, 
his  blindness  may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed  much  to  his  peace  of  mind. 
The  transactions  of  this  unhappy  period, — ^the  murder  of  Darnley, — the  queen's 
marriage  with  Bothwell,  and  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the  diiferent  regencies, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  notice  here.  But  although  the  venerable  knight 
did  not  engage  in  these  transactions,  he  was  not  spared  the  pain  of  having  his 
lands  ravaged,  and  his  property  forcibly  kept  from  him.  His  lands  of  Blythe 
were  overrun  by  the  border  robbers,^  as  we  know  by  his  poem,  entitled  *'  The 
Blind  Baronis  Comfort,"  in  which  he  consoles  himself  for  his  wrongs,  and  puna 
upon  the  name  : — 

BIynd  man,  be  blylh,  alUiocht  that  ihow  be  wraiigit ; 
Thocht  Blythe  be  herreit,  tak  no  melaiicholie. 

Happy  indeed  must  have  been  the  man  who,  dismissing  from  his  mind  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  lot,  could  devote  it  to  the  pursuits  of  literature ;  and  who,  esti- 
mating the  good  things  of  this  world  at  their  real  value,  could  at  the  same  time 
cultivate  the  temper  here  exhibited. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  time  that  the  king's  party  took  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  of  Lethington,  which  had  been  the  temporary  abode  of  the 

9  See  Quarterly  Review,  No.  88,  p.  470. 

<  This  vms  not  the  first  time  that  hu  property  had  been  destroyed  or  carried  ofi*.  «  Wpoun 
the  xiiip  day*'  of  September,  1549,  *'  the  Ingliamen  past  out  of  Haddingtoun,and  brunt  it 
and  Leidingtoun,  and  passed  array  without  any  battell,  for  the  pest  and  hunger  was  rycht  evill 
aroangis  tham,  quha  mycht  remayne  na  langer  thairin."  Diurnal  of  Oocurrests  in  Scotland^ 
printed  by  the  Baonatyne  and  Maitlaud  Clubs,  p.  48. 
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secretary  Blaitlaiidy  and  a  ready  justificatiim  of  this  Tiolent  measure  was  (ooDd 
in  the  conduct  of  that  statesman.  After  the  death  of  the  sod,  the  enmity  of  the 
regent  Morton  nas  transferred  to  the  aged  and  unoiiending  fatfaery  and  his  houn 
and  lands  were  still  violently  withheld  from  him.  A^hough  Sir  Bichard  sp- 
pears  to  have  requested  the  intercession  of  the  English  court,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  haye  transmitted  a  representation  to  lord  Burleigh^  the  queen,  with  her 
usual  crafty  and  cautious  policy  in  regard  to  Scottish  affairs,  did  not  interfere : 
the  document  is  thus  marked — **  This  must  be  well  considered  before  any  things 
is  done.^  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  fall  of  Morton,  that  the  worthy kaivfat 
obtained  restoration  of  his  lands.  He  did  not,  howerer,  droop  into  despondency 
during  the  long  period  of  elcFon  years  that  he  was  thus  **  wrangit.''  In  that 
period  his  poem  of  **  Solace  in  Aige"  is  belieyed  to  hare  been  writtea  It 
concludes  thus  : —  ' 

Thocht  I  be  sweir  to  ryd  or  gang, 
Thair  is  sum  thing  I'vo  wan  tit  lang. 

Fain  have  I  wald 
Thaim  punj-sit  that  did  me  wnmgi 

Thoucht  I  be  auld. 

Some  attempt  seems  to  havo  been  mado  by  Sir  Ridiard  to  obtain  compensalioo 
at  least  for  his  losses.  There  is  extant  a  list  of  '^  the  guidis  tane  firae  y*  aid 
laird  of  Lethingtoun  of  his  awin  proper  geir  forthe  c^  BJythe  and  y*  TwUowss  ;^ 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  endeaTours  were  unsuccessful.  At  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  he  renewed  his  application  for  compensation  ;  and,  although  be  ob- 
tained an  act  of  parliament,  recognizing  his  claims,  and  rescinding  an  act  made 
in  favour  of  captain  David  Hume  of  Fishwick,  who  had  possessed  Lethington, 
and  intromitted  with  the  rents  of  that  estate,  the  benignity  of  his  temper  war- 
rants our  supposing,  in  the  absence  of  historical  evidence,  thai  he  did  not  pur- 
sue  his  rights  with  any  violent  or  revengeful  feelings. 

The  age  and  infirmities  of  Sir  Richard  now  appear  to  have  incapacitated  him 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  judge.  Throughoat 
his  career  the  conduct  of  his  brother  judges  towards  him  was  marked  by  the  ut- 
most kindness  and  sympathy  for  his  distressing  malady.  As  early  as  January, 
1561,  they  had  ordered  the  macers  **  to  suffer  one  of  the  old  laird  of  Leihin- 
tone's  sones  to  come  in  within  all  the  barres  as  oy*^  pro*^*-  doe,  and  to  inue  ai 
they  doe,  for  awaiting  on  his  father  for  the  notoriety  of  his  Other's  infirmity/ 
and  he  now  (3d  of  December  1583,)  obtained  leave  to  attend  court  only  when 
he  pleased,  with  the  assurance  that  he  '*  should  lose  no  part  of  the  contribution 
in  consequence  of  absence."  In  May  1584,  he  was  further  exempted  from  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  **  provyding  he  cause  his  sone  (Thirlstane),  or  his  good- 
son  the  laird  of  Whittingham,  use  the  utter  tolebooth  for  him  in  calling  of  mat- 
ters, and  reporting  the  interloquitors  as  me  is.*'  When  he  vim  at  last  under 
the  necessity  of  retiring  altogether  from  the  bench,  it  was  under  circumstances 
which  no  less  strongly  show  the  public  estimation  of  his  character.  He  vas  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  nominating  his  successor, — a  privilege  of  the  extension 
of  which  lord  Pitmedden  considers  this  as  the  first  instance.  Accordingly  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1584,  he  resigned  in  favour  of  Sir  Lewis  Bellenden  of  Auch- 
noull,  being  now,  as  his  majesty's  letter  to  the  court  expresses,  **  sa  debilitat 
that  he  is  not  able  to  mak  sic  continual  residens  as  he  wald  give,  and  being 
movit  in  conscience  that^  be  his  absence,  for  laik  of  number  justice  may  be  re- 
tardit  and  parteis  frustrat"  At  length,  after  a  life,  certainly  not  without  its 
troubles,  but  supported  throughout  by  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  and  b) 
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much  natural  hilarity^  he  closed  his  days  on  the  SOih  of  Marcfa,  1586,  at  the 
venerable  age  of  ninety.  Living  in  an  age,  marked,  perhaps  more  strongly 
than  any  other  in  our  history,  by  treachery  and  every  vice  which  can  debase 
mankind,  he  lived  uncontaminated  by  the  moral  atmosphere  by  whi6h  he  was 
surrounded,  and  has  had  the  happiness, — certainly  not  the  lot  of  every  good 
man, — of  being  uniformly  noticed,  whether  by  friends  or  enemies,  by  his  con- 
temporaries or  by  posterity,  with  the  highest  respect.  There  is  but  one  excep- 
tion to  this  general  tribute  to  his  virtues, — ^the  accusation  in  John  Knox's  His- 
tory, of  his  having  been  bribed  to  allow  cardinal  Beatoun  to  escape  froiA 
imprisonment.  The  truth  of  this  accusation^  it  has  been  already  shown,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  questionable,  and  it  is  contained  in  a  work,  which,  while  it 
may  have  been  written  with  every  disposition  to  candour,  too  often  exhibits  Uie 
keenness  of  its  author's  temper. 

The  works  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  exhibit  him  in  the  characters  of  a  law- 
yer, a  poet,  and  an  historian*  Of  the  work  belonging  to  the  first  of  these 
classes  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  it  consists  of  ''  Decisions  from  the  1 5th 
December  1550,  to  the  penult  July  1565  ;"  being  a  continuation  of  the  body 
of  decisions  known  by  the  title  of  Sinclaii^s  practicks,  and  that  a  copy  of  it, 
with  the  additions  of  the  viscount  Kingston,  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  library 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  His  poetical  collections  consist  of  two  kinds, — 
those  works  which  were  merely  collected  by  him,  and  specimens  of  which  have 
long  been  before  the  public, — and  his  own  poems,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
have  not  been  printed  till  a  very  late  date. 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  that  the  habits  and  feelings  of  a  peo» 
pie  are  best  known  by  their  poetry,  surely  the  collectors  in  that  department  of 
a  nation's  literature  are  entiUed  to  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  gratitude. 
The  labours  of  Asloan,  Maitland,  and  Bannatyne  have  especial  claims  on  our  at- 
tention, as  in  them  are  to  be  found  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  Scottish 
poetry  composed  before  their  times.  Of  the  first,  John  Asloan, — whose  collec- 
tions are  preserved  in  the  Auchinleck  library,  but  unfortunately  in  a  mutilated 
state, — ^little  or  nothing  can  be  ascertained  ;  and  of  George  Bannatyne  a  notice 
has  already  been  given  in  this  work.  Our  attention  must  therefore  be  directed 
to  the  collections  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Sir  Richard  Maitland  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  forming  his  collec- 
tions of  poetry  before  he  became  blind, — probably  about  the  year  1555, — and 
although  one  of  the  volumes  is  dated  1585,  it  is  conjectured  that  it  was  the 
arrangement  of  them  only  that  could  have  been  the  work  of  his  later  years. 
The  collections  consist  of  two  volumes, — a  folio,  comprehending  176  articles, 
and  a  quarto  of  96  pieces ;  the  latter  in  the  handwriting  of  Mary  Maitland,  Sir 
Richard's  daughter.  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  library,  Mag- 
dalene college,  Cambridge ;  but,  from  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  founder 
of  that  institution,  they  cannot  be  consulted  except  within  its  walls,  and  al- 
though its  officers  afford  every  facility  which  their  duty  permits,  it  must  be  a 
subject  of  regret  to  every  lover  of  Scottish  poetry  that  they  are  not  in  a  more 
accessible  situation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  1784  or  1785,  the  late  Mr 
Finkerton  was  furnished  by  Dr  Feckhard  with  all  the  means  of  consulting  them 
with  advantage,  and  that  he  published  selections  from  them  in  his  Ancient 
Scottish  Poems  ;  but  the  charges  of  interpolation  which  have  been  brought 
against  him,  must  make  his  work  a  subject  of  doubt  and  suspicion. 

Sir  Richard  Maitland  did  not  produce  any  of  his  own  poems  at  the  period 
when  ardour  of  mind  or  ambition  for  distinction  may  be  supposed  to  prompt 
men  to  enter  that  walk  of  literature.  They  were  all  written  after  his  sixtieth 
year.     They  are  the  tranquil  productions  of  age,  and  of  a  mind  regulated  by 
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the  purest  principles.  The  subjects,  too,  conespond  with  the  age  at  wfaidi  they 
were  written, — ^mott  of  them  bein^  of  a  moral  or  hittwlcal  descriptioiL  By  fu 
the  most  frequent  subjects  of  his  poems  are  lamentations  for  the  distiacted  state 
of  his  natire  country, — the  feuds  of  the  nobles, — the  discontents  of  the  coin- 
mon  people,-^ complaints  **  Aganis  the  lang  prooes  in  the  courts  oi  justice," — 
"  The  erillis  of  new  found  lawls,"  and  the  depredations  **  Of  the  border  rob- 
bers.^' Not  the  least  interesting  of  his  productions — are  those  which  he  en- 
titles Satyres :  one  of  these,  on  *'  The  Town  Ladyes,"  in  particular  picaents  us 
with  a  most  curious  picture  of  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  fair  sex  in  his 
day,  and  amply  demonstrates  that  the  desire  of  aping  the  i^pearance  and  nan- 
nen  of  the  higher  ranks  is  by  no  means  the  peculiar  of&pring  of  our  degener* 
ate  age.  Sir  Richards  poetical  writings  were  for  the  fint  time  printed  In 
an  entire  and  distinct  form,  in  1830,  (in  one  4to  Tohune)  by  the  Maitland 
Club,  a  society  of  literary  antiquaries,  taking  its  name  from  this  diatinguished 
collector  of  early  Scottish  poetry. 

It  may  probably  be  unknown  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  a  poet  fran 
whose  mortal  sight  the  book  of  knowledge  was  no  less  shut  out  than  from  the 
eye  of  the  poet  of  Paradise  Lost,  has  also  ^vritten  a  poem  on  the  subject  of — 

—Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe. 

Except  in  the  subject,  howeyer,  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  Paradise 
Lost  of  Milton  and  Sir  Richard  Maitland's  *'  Ballat  of  the  Creatioun  of  the 
World,  Man  his  Fall  and  Redemptioun.''  From  the  latter  poem,  the  following 
passages  are  selected : — 

God  be  his  Word  his  wark  began, 
To  forme  the  erth  and  heTin  for  man, 

The  sie  and  matter  deip  ; 
The  sone,  the  mune,  the  starris  bricht, 
The  day  div}'dit  frame  the  nicht, 

Thair  ooursis  for  to  Iceip ; 
The  beistis  that  on  the  grand  do  mufe, 

And  fische  in  to  the  sie, 
Fowlis  in  the  air  to  fle  abufe. 
Off  ilk  kind  creat  hee  ; 

Sum  creeping,  sum  fieiting 
Sum  flelng  in  the  air. 
So  heichtly,  so  lichtly. 
In  moving  heir  and  thair. 

The  workis  of  grit  magnificence, 
Perfytet  be  his  providence. 

According  to  his  will; 
Nixt  maid  he  man ;  to  gif  him  gluir. 
Did  with  his  ymage  him  decoir, 

GaifparadicehimUll; 
Into  that  garding  hevinly  wrocht, 

With  plesouris  mony  one ; 
The  beistis  of  every  kynd  ^var  brochl, 

Thair  names  he  sowid  expone  *, 
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Thame  nemmkig  and  kenning, 
As  he  list  for  to  call; 
For  pleieing  and  eiaing 
Of  man,  aubdewit  thame  alL 

In  hevinly  joy  man  so  poesest. 
To  be  allone  God  thoct  not  beat, 
Blaid  Eto  to  be  his  maik; 
Bad  thame  incresB  and  multiplie; 
And  eit  of  every  fhdt  and  trie, 

Thair  pleaoiur  thay  aowld  taifc. 
Except  the  trie  of  gud  and  ill« 

That  in  the  middis  doia  stand ; 
Forbad  that  thay  sowld  cum  it  till, 
Or  twiche  it  with  thair  hand ; 
Leist  plucking  or  lucking, 
Baith  thay  and  ate  thair  seid, 
Seveirly,  awsteirly, 
Sowld  dye  without  remeid. 

The  poem  thus  oondudet : — 

Behald  the  stait  that  man  was  in, 
And  ate  how  it  he  tynt  throw  sin, 

And  loist  the  same  for  ay; 
Yit  God  hte  promelfli  dois  perfbrme, 
Send  his  Sone  of  the  Viiyeny  borne, 

Oure  ransome  fiv  to  pay 
To  that  grit  God  let  us  gif  gloir, 

To  us  has  bene  so  gude, 
Quha  be  his  death  did  us  restoir, 
Quhairof  we  war  denude  ; 
Nocht  karing  nor  sparing 
His  body  to  be  rent, 
Redemyng,  relieving, 
Ws  quhen  we  war  all  scfaent. 

The  historical  writings  of  Sir  Riduird  MaitUmd  were  the  productiooi  of  on 
earlier  period  than  hie  poems.  The  principal  hiatwical  work  of  Sir  Richard 
that  has  come  down  to  uf ,  is  **  The  Historie  and  Gronide  of  the  Hous  and 
Surename  of  Seytoun,  to  the  moneth  of  November,  in  the  yeir  of  God,  Jin. 
Vc  \ix,  yeiris ;  oolleotit,  gaderit,  and  set  furth  be  Schir  Richart  Maitland  of 
Lethingtoun,  Knycht,  Dochteris  Sonn  of  the  said  Hous.**  This  work  was 
printed  in  1829  for  the  Maithind  Club.  Another  of  his  works  bears  the 
following  title :  **  Heir  followis  ane  Brief  and  Compendious  Tabill  or  Catbolog 
of  the  Names  of  the  Kingts  of  Scotland,  Fiance,  and  Ingland,  with  the  dait  of 
thair  Reignis ;  togidder  with  the  Suooessioun  of  King  Maloolme  Cainmolr,  and 
of  aU  Kingis  of  Scotland  sensyn,  to^  the  dait  heirof ;  quham  thay  Mareit; 
quhat  Sucoessioun  they  had ;  with  quham  they  war  Allyat  CoUectit,  gatfaerit, 
and  set  furth  be  Sr.  Richart  Maitland  of  Lethingtoon,  Knyt  The  yeir  of  God, 
Jm.  Vc.  and  three  scoir  yeiris,  the  xiiij  day  of  tlie  moinetiie  of  October." 

By  his  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cranston  of  Corsby,  Sir  Richard 
MaitJand  had  a  numerous  family.  It  is  said  that  he  had  seven  sons,  three  of  ' 
whom,  William,  John,  and  Thomas,  rose  to  enunence — and  four  daughters — 
Helen,  married  to  John  Cockbum  of  Clerkington;  Margaret,  to  William  Dougks 
of  Whittingham ;  Mary,  to  Alexander  Lauder  of  Hatton ;  and  Isabel,  to  James 
Ueriot  of  Trabroun. 

III.  4  A 
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MAITLANDy  William,  an  antiquarian  writer  of  some  note,  is  generally  re- 
presented as  haFing  been  born  at  Brechin  in  the  year  1693,  though  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  the  date  of  his  birth  to  have  been  somewhat  earlier.  He 
does  not  appear  in  bis  writings  to  have  been  a  man  of  liberal  education.  His 
first  employment  was  that  of  a  liair  merchant ;  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
business,  he  travelled  into  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to  Hamburg,  and  other 
places,  and  appears  to  have  realized  considerable  wealth.  At  length  be  settled 
in  London,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  English  and  Scottish  antiquities. 
In  1733,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal,  and  in  1735,  a  fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  which  latter  honour  he  resigned  in  1740,  on  going  to  re- 
side in  the  country.  His  first  publication  was  his  History  of  London,  whirh 
appeared  in  1739,  and  was  chiefly  valuable  for  a  reason  little  creditable  to  the 
author, — namely,  its  being  in  a  great  measure  a  reduction  of  the  ancient  and 
scarce  work  of  Stow.  In  1740,  he  retired  to  Scotland;  and  in  1753,  pub* 
lished  his  **  History  of  Edinburgh,"  which  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  credit- 
able of  all  his  works.  He  was  not  here  assisted  to  any  considerable  degree  by 
preceding  authorities  :  the  volume  is  chiefly  compiled  from  original  documents, 
and  must  have  been  accordingly  a  work  of  very  great  labour.  In  point  of  com- 
position, it  is  very  deficient.  The  style  is  mean,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
work  that  of  a  plain,  dull  old  man.  It  also  bears  in  some  parts  the  traces  of 
credulity  and  narrowness  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  tiie  author.  As  a 
compilation  of  facts,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  valuable.  In  1757,  Maitland 
published  a  **  History  of  Scotland,"  in  two  volumes  folio,  a  work  absolutely  des- 
titute of  reputation.  He  died  at  Montrose,  July  16,  1757,  '^  at  an  advanced 
age,"  say  the  obituary  notices,  and  possessed  of  above  £10,000. 

MALCOLM,  (Sir)  John,  a  distinguished  soldier  and  diplomatist,  was  born  on 
the  farm  of  Bumfoot,  near  Langholm,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1769.  This  farm 
was  granted  to  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Sir  John,  at  a  low  rent,  by  the  earl 
of  Dalkeith,  in  1707  ;  it  subsequently  became  the  residence  of  George  Malcolm, 
the  father  of  Sir  John,  who  married  Miss  Pasley,  daughter  of  James  Pasley, 
Esq.  of  Craig  and  Burn,  by  whom  he  had  seventeen  children,  fifteen  surviving 
to  maturity.  Of  these  children,  three  attained  to  a  high  station  and  title ; 
namely.  Sir  Puiteney,  vice-admiral,  R.  N. ;  Sir  James,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
marines ;  both  of  whom  are  Knight  Companions  of  the  Bath  ;  and  the  subject 
of  this  memoir.     The  fiunn  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  entered  life  in  1782,  as  a  cadet  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  and  a  part  of  his  sucoets  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  aeal  with 
which  he  applied  himself  at  first  to  study  the  manners  and  languages  of  the  easf. 
Haring  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  in  1793,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  lord  Comwallis  to  the  situation  of  Persian  interpreter  to  an  English 
force  senring  with  a  native  prince.  In  1795,  on  his  return  from  a  short  visit  to 
his  native  country,  on  account  of  his  health,  he  performed  some  useful  services 
in  general  Clarke's  expedition  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  for  which  he  re> 
ceived  the  thanks  of  the  Madras  govemnent,  and  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  commandeivin-chlef.  In  1797,  he  was  made  captain;  and  from  that  time 
to  1799,  he  was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  important  senrioes,  terminating  at  the 
fall  of  Seringapatam,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  He  was  then  ap* 
pointed  joint  secretary  with  captain  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Munro,  to  the 
commissioners  for  settling  the  new  govemmept  of  Mysore.  In  the  same  year, 
he  was  selected  by  Lord  Wellesley  to  proceed  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Persia, 
where  he  concluded  two  treaties  of  great  importance,  one  political,  and  the 
other  commercial ;  returning  to  Bombay  in  May,  1801.  His  services  were  ac- 
knowledged by  his  being  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  governor-genera).   In 
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JftBOftry,  1809,  be  wu  raised  to  the  rank  of  major ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Penian  ambassador  being  acddentally  shot  at  Bombay,  he  was  again  entrusted 
with  a  ninion  to  that  empire,  in  order  to  make  the  requisite  arrangements  for 
the  renewal  of  the  embassy,  which  he  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  afforded 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  Company.  In  January,  1803,  he  was  nominated 
to  the  presidency  of  Mysore,  and  to  act  without  special  instructions ;  and  in 
December,  IdOi,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  the 
June  of  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  chief  agent  of  the  governor- 
general,  and  he  continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity  until  March,  1806,  having 
•uooessfuUy  concluded  several  very  important  treaties  during  that  period. 

Upon  the  arrival  in  India,  in  April,  1808,  of  the  new  governor-general, 
lord  Minto,  colonel  Malcolm  was  sent  by  his  lordship  to  the  court  of  Persia  on 
a  very  important  mission — ^that  of  endeavouring  to  counteract  the  designs  of 
Bonaparte,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  who  threatened  an  invasion  of  India 
by  way  of  Persia,  supported  by  Hie  Persian  and  Turkish  governments.  In  this 
difficult  embassy,  colonel  Malcolm  did  not  wholly  succeed.  He  returned  to 
Calcutta  in  the  following  August,  and  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  his  residence 
at  Mysore,  after  having,  to  use  the  words  of  lord  Minto,  "  laid  the  govern- 
ment under  additional  obligations  to  his  zeal  and  ability.'^  Early  in  the  year 
1810,  he  was  again  selected  to  proceed  in  a  diplomatic  capadty  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  whence  he  returned  upon  the  appointment  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  as  am- 
bassadorw  So  favourable  was  the  impression  which  he  made,  on  this  occasion, 
on  the  Persian  prince,  that  he  was  presented  by  him  with  a  valuable  sword  and 
star,  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  khan  and  sepabdar  of  the  empire  ;  to  that 
impression,  indeed,  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  good  understanding,  both  in  a 
political  and  commercial  pdnt  of  view,  which  now  so  happily  subsists  between 
this  country  and  Persia.  During  this  embassy,  while  at  Bagdad,  colonel  Mal- 
colm transmitted  to  the  government  of  Bengal  his  final  report  of  the  affairs  of 
Penia— a  document  so  highly  appreciated,  that  the  government  acknowledged 
its  receipt  to  the  secret  committee  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise. 

In  1812,  colonel  Malcolm  again  visited  his  native  shores.  He  was  received 
by  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  the  deepest  regard 
and  acknowledgment  of  his  merits;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  returned  to  India  in  1816,  and  soon  became  en- 
gaged in  extensive  political  and  military  duties ;  he  was  attached,  as  political 
agent  of  the  governor-general,  to  the  force  under  lieutenant-general  Sir  T. 
Hislop,  and  appointed  to  command  the  third  division  of  the  army,  with  which, 
after  taking  l?alym  by  surprise,  he  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Mehidpoor,  when  the  army  under  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  was  complete* 
ly  beaten,  and  put  to  rout  His  skill  and  valour  on  this  occasion  were  the 
tiieme  of  general  admiration.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  him,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr  Canning,  by  the  house  of  commons ;  and  the  prince  regent  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  circumstance  of  his  not  having  attained  the  rank  of 
major-general  prevented  his  creating  him  a  knight  grand  cross.  The  intention  of 
his  royal  highness  to  do  so  was,  nevertheless,  recorded,  and  in  1831  he  accordingly 
received  the  highest  honour  which  a  soldier  can  receive  from  his  sovereign.  After 
the  termination  of  the  war  with  the  Maharattas  and  Pindarees,  to  which  colonel 
Malcolm^s  services  had  eminently  contributed,  he  was  employed  by  lord  Hast^ 
ings  in  visiting  and  settling  the  distracted  territories  of  Mulhar  Rao,  which,  and 
other  services^  he  accomplished  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  gaining  to  British 
India  a  largQ  accession  of  territory  and  treasure. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  he  resolved  to  return  once  more  to  England ; 
on  whidi  occasion  the  general  orders  contained  the  following  paragraph  :^- 
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'<  Although  his  excellency  the  gOTeraor-general  in  coandi  refiraim  from  the  epo- 
dfic  mention  of  the  many  recorded  services  which  hare  placed  Sir  John  Melcxiim 
in  the  first  rank  of  Ihose  officers  of  the  Honourable  Gompany^s  aerviee,  who 
have  essentially  contributed  to  the  renown  of  the  British  arms  and  eounsds  in 
India,  his  lordship  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  declaring  his  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  the  manner  in  whidi  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  discharged  the  arduous 
and  important  functions  of  his  high  political  and  military  station  in  Maliiah.  By 
a  happy  combination  of  qualities,  which  could  not  fail  to  earn  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence, both  of  his  own  countrymen  and  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  all  dames, 
by  the.  unremitting  personal  exertion  and  devotion  of  his  time  and  leisure  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  interests  confided  to  his  charge,  and  by  an  enviable  ta- 
lent for  inspiring  all  who  acted  under  his  orders  with  his  own  energy  and  aeal. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  has  been  enabled,  in  the  successful  performance  oif  the  duty 
assigned  to  him,  in  the  Mulwah,  to  surmount  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  stamp, 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  repose  and  prosperity  in  that  extensive  province, 
but  recently  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  savage  anardiy,  and  a  prey  to  every 
epedes  of  rapine  and  devastation.  The  governor-general  in  council  feels  assured 
that  the  important  services  thus  rendered  to  his  country  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
at  the  dose  of  an  active  and  distinguished  career,  will  be  not  less  gml^Ily  ac- 
knowledged by  the  authorities  at  home,  than  they  are  cordially  applauded  by 
those  under  whose  immediate  orders  they  have  been  performed." 

Sir  John  returned  to  £ngla\d  in  April,  1833,  with  the  rank  <rf  major- 
general,  and  soon  after  he  was  presented  by  those  who  had  acted  under  him  in 
the  war  of  1618  and  1819,  with  a  superb  vase  of  the  value  of  £1500.  During 
this  visit  to  England,  Sir  John  received  a  proud  testimony  of  the  fiivour  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  adcuowledgment  of  the  utility  of  his  public  career, 
in  a  grant,  passed  unanimously  by  a  general  court  of  proprietors,  of  a  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  in  consideration  of  his  distinguished  merits  and  services^ 

Sir  John  had  quitted  India  with  the  determination  to  spend  the  evening  of 
his  life  in  his  native  country ;  but  the  solidtations  of  the  court  of  directors,  and 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  for  India  afikirs,  induced  him  again  to  embark  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  where  experience  had  so  fully  qualified  him  to  act  with 
advantage.  In  July,  1837,  he  was  appointed  to  the  high  and  responsible 
situation  of  governor  of  Bombay,  which  post  he  continued  to  fill  until  1831, 
when  he  finally  returned  to  England,  having  eflbcted,  during  the  few  years  of 
his  govemonhip,  incalculable  benefits  both  for  this  country,  our  Indian  terri- 
tories, and  every  dass  of  the  inhabitants  there.  Upon  his  leaving  Bombay,  the 
difierent  bodies  of  the  people  seemed  to  vie  with  eadi  other  in  giving  proofs  of 
the  esteem  and  high  consideration  in  which  he  was  held.  The  prindpal 
European  gentlemen  of  Bombay  requested  Sir  John  to  sit  for  his  statue,  since 
executed  by  Chantrey,  to  be  erected  in  Bombay ;  the  members  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  requested  a  bust  of  him,  to  be  placed  in  their  library ;  the  native  gentle- 
men of  Bombay  solicited  his  portrait,  to  be  placed  in  their  public  room ;  the 
East  India  Amelioration  Society  voted  him  a  service  of  plate ;  the  nativea,  both 
of  the  presidency  and  the  provinces  addressed  him  as  their  friend  and  benefac- 
tor ;  and  the  United  Sodety  of  Missionaries,  including  English,  Scottish,  and 
Americans,  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  aids  they  had  received  from  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  pious  labours,  and  their  deep  sense  of  his  successful 
endeavours  to  promote  the  interests  of  truth  and  humanity,  with  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  his  country  and  his  countrymen.  These  were  apt  and  gratifying 
incidenU  in  the  dosing  scene  of  his  long  and  arduous  services  in  our  Indian 
empire.  But,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  all  parties  who  knew  any  thing  of 
his  career  concurred  in  awarding  him  the  highMt  praisee.  both  as  a  dvil,  miH- 
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tary,  and  political  chanuster ;  and  the  brief  eDcomiura  of  Mr  Canning  in  parlia- 
ment, that  he  was  '*  a  gallant  offioer,  whose  name  would  be  remembered  in  India 
as  long  as  the  British  flag  is  hoisted  in  that  country,"  is  only  in  accordance 
with  the  uniTeraal  opinion  of  his  merits. 

Shortly  after  Sir  John*s  arrival  in  England  in.  1831,  he  was  returned  to  par- 
liament for  the  burgh  of  Launceston,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
upon  seyeral  important  questions,  particularly  the  Scottish  reform  bill,  which  he 
warmly  opposed.  He  irequently  addressed  the  house  at  length ;  and  his 
speeches  were  diaiacteriaed  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  and  consti- 
tution of  his  country,  by  a  happy  arrangement,  and  much  elegance  of  expres- 
sion. Upon  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1833,  Sir  John  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  Dumfries  district  of  burghs ;  but  being  too  late  in  entering  the 
field,  and  finding  a  majority  of  the  electors  had  promised  their  TOtes,  he  did  not 
pefsevere.  He  was  then  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  Carlisle, 
and  complied ;  but  baring  been  too  late  in  coming  fomard,  and  being  person- 
ally unknown  in  the  place,  the  result  of  the  first  day's  poll  decided  the  election 
against  him.  Sir  John  then  retired  to  his  seat  near  Windsor,  and  employed 
himself  in  writing  a  woric  upon  the  goremment  of  Indfa,  with  the  view  of 
elucidating  the  difiicult  questions  relating  to  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter.  One  of  his  last  public  acts  was  an  able  speech  in  the  general 
court  of  proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  and  the  introduction  of  certain  reso- 
lutions relative  to  the  proposals  of  government  respecting  the  charter — which 
resolutions  were,  after  several  adjourned  discussions,  adopted  by  a  lai^e  ma^ 
jority.  His  last  public  address  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  Thatched  House 
Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  subscription  to  buy  up  the  mansion  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  for  his  fiimily ;  and  on  that  occasion,  his  concluding  sentiment 
was,  **  that  when  he  was  gone,  his  son  might  be  proud  to  say,  that  his  father 
had  been  among  the  contributors  to  that  shrine  of  genius."  On  the  day  follow- 
ing he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  the  disorder  which  had  just  carried  off 
the  illustrious  person  on  whose  account  this  address  had  been  made.  His  death 
look  place  in  Prince's  Street,  Hanover  Square,  London,  on  the  3 let  of  May, 
1833. 

As  an  author,  the  name  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  will  occupy  no  mean  place  in 
the  annals  of  British  literature.  His  principal  works  are — A  Sketch  of 
the  Sikhs,  a  singular  nation  in  the  province  of  the  Penjamb,  in  India ;  The 
History  o^  Persia,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time ;  Sketches  of 
Persia ;  A  Memoir  of  Central  India :  and  his  treatise  on  the  Administration 
of  British  India,  which  was  published  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  Sir 
John  had  also  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  writing  a  life  of  lord  Clive,  whose 
papers  had  been  entrusted  to  him  for  publication. 

Sir  John  married,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1 807,  Charlotte  Campbell,  daughter 
of  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  baronet,  who  was  commander-in-chief  at  Madras, 
by  whom  he  left  iRre  children,  viz : — Margaret,  married  to  her  cousin,  the 
present  Sir  Aleicander  Campbell ;  George  Alexander,  a  captain  in  the  Guards; 
Charlotte  Olympia ;  Anne  Amelia ;  and  Catharine  Wellesley. 

Upon  the  public  character  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
pais  any  lengthened  eulogium  in  this  place,  since  that  character  is  so  forcibly 
and  faithfully  sketched  in  the  facts  we  have  just  recorded.  Let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  he  was  a  true  patriot ;  that  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  his  public  life  was  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  his  country — to  promote  the  condition  of  every  class 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  Such  is  the  conclusion  which  the  records  of  his  life 
enable  us  to  draw ;  and  his  private  character  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  it : 
he  was  warmly  attached  to  his  kindred  and  connexions ;  as  a  friend,  he  was 
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oonstant  and  devoted ;  and  all  hit  social  qualities  might  be  eaid  to  **  lean  to 
Tirtue's  side."  Lest,  tiiough  not  least  of  all,  he  was  a  sincere  and  derout  Chris- 
tian ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  w orid  where  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  placed,  and 
under  whatever  circumstances,  he  never  shrunk  from  any  opportunity  of  evincing 
his  deep  regard  for  the  religion  of  his  country. 

MALLET,  D^vm,  a  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  dan  Bfai^gregor,  so  well  known  for  its  crimes,  and  persecution. 
When  that  unhappy  race  were  proscribed  by  a  solemn  act  of  state,  an  ancestor 
of  the  poet  escaped  to  the  lowlands,  and  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  Mal- 
loch.  James  Malloch,  the  father  of  the  poet,  kept  a  small  public  house  at 
GriefT,  on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands,  where  it  is  supposed  that  Uavid  was 
born,  about  the  year  1700.  Of  his  career  from  youth  to  manhood,  nothing 
certain  is  known,  nor  whence  he  first  derived  his  education,  as,  in  after  life, 
either  through  pride  or  prejudice,  he  studiously  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  true 
name  and  origin. 

Having  studied  for  a  time  under  Mr  Ker,  a  professor  in  Aberdeen,  he,  it  ap- 
peals, removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was,  in  1730,  employed  in  the  station 
of  tutor  to  the  children  of  a  Mr  Home ;  he  at  the  same  time  attended  the  uni* 
versity  of  that  city.  He  had  while  at  Aberdeen  early  exercised  himself  in 
poetical  composition ;  and  a  pastoral  and  some  other  small  pieces  which  he 
wrote  about  this  period,  attracted  the  notice  of  many  of  the  Scottish  literati,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  sought  after.  Finding  his  situation  in  Mr  Uome*s  family 
by  no  means  agreedi>ley  being  treated,  it  is  said,  with  great  illiberality,  he 
anxiously  sought  to  change  it,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  recommended  by 
the  professors  of  the  collie  to  the  duke  of  Montrose,  who  wanted  a  fit  penon  to 
be  tutor  to  his  two  sons,  who  were  then  going  to  Winchester.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  must  have  conducted  himself  while  at  college  with  uncommon  seal  and 
propriety,  as  nothing  but  superior  ability  could  hare  procured  for  a  youth  so 
humbly  connected,  so  marked  a  preference  over  the  rest  of  his  fellow  students. 
He  was  most  kindly  received  in  his  grace's  fiunily ;  and,  on  coming  to  London 
in  the  winter,  attended  his  noble  pupib  to  most  places  of  public  amusement, 
and  stiU  further  improved  himself  in  polite  literature,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

Malloch  accompanied  his  noble  pupils  to  the  continent,  and  made  what  is 
usually  called  the  grand  tour.  On  their  return  to  London,  he  still  continued  to 
reside  with  that  illustrious  family,  where,  from  his  advantageous  station,  he  got 
by  degrees  introduced  to  the  roost  polished  circle  of  society.  In  1733,  in  a 
periodical  work  of  Aaron  Hill's,  called  the  Plain  Dealer,  Na  36,  Malloch's 
pleasing  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret  firet  appeared.  The  beauty  of  the 
production  was  so  highly  praised,  that  it  inspired  him  with  courage  to  apply 
himself  closely  to  his  poetical  studies,  which  he  had  for  some  time  neglect- 
ed. ''Of  this  poem,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  ''he  has  been  envied  the  reputa- 
tion; and  plagiarism  has  been  boldly  diarged,  but  never  proved,'' — though 
"in  its  original  state  it  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  latter  edition 
of  his  works."  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  idea  of  the  ballad  was  taken 
from  two  much  older  ones,  namely,  William's  Ghaist,  and  Fair  Margaret 
From  these  he  borrowed  largely,  both  in  sentiment  and  expression.  StiU,  not- 
withstanding all  traces  of  imitation,  as  a  modern  biographer  truly  observes, 
**  there  is  enough  of  Mallet's  own  in  the  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret,  to 
justify  all  the  poetical  reputation  which  it  procured  for  its  author."  The  fame 
so  jusUy  acquired  by  his  illustrious  countryman,  Thomson,  whose  friendship  he 
had  the  honour  to  enjoy,  stimulated  him  to  imitate  his  style ;  and,  in  1738,  he 
produced  a  poem  under  the  title  of  the   Excursion.     It  is   a  collection  of 
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poetical  hndflcapeSy  sketched  with  some  skill  and  elegance,  in  imitation  of  tlie 
Seasons,  but  much  inferior  in  strength  and  sublimity.  About  this  time  he 
-adopted  the  foolish  conceit  of  changing  his  name  from  Malloeh  to  Mallet,  to 
conceal  from  common  observation  his  country  and  origin  ;  baring,  as  Dr  John- 
son satirically  remarks,  **  by  degrees  cleared  hie  tongue  from  his  native  pro* 
nunciation,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguished  as  a  Soot,  he  seemed  inclined  to 
disincumber  himself  from  all  adherencea  of  bis  original,  and  took  upon  him  to 
change  his  name  from  Scotch  McUloch  to  English  Mallei,  without  any  imagin- 
able  reason  of  preference  which  the  eye  or  ear  can  discover.'' 

Mallet  next  produced  a  tragedy,  called  Eurydice,  which  he  had  planned 
some  years  before :  it  was  first  brought  on  the  stage  in  1737,  and  met  with  no 
very  flattering  reception.  Garrick,  several  years  afterwards,  when  Mallet  en- 
joyed both  fame  and  fortune,  again  introduced  Eurydice  to  the  public ;  but  not 
even  the  talents  of  that  unrivalled  actor,  assisted  by  the  celebrated  Mrs  Gibber, 
could  make  it  be  tolerated  for  any  length  of  time.  Though  so  ably  supported 
in  the  principal  parts,  so  gross  was  the  egotism  of  Mallet,  that,  as  Daries  tells 
us,  he  sat  all  the  time  in  the  orchestra,  and  bestowed  his  execrations  plenti- 
laliy  on  the  players,  to  whom  he  entirely  attributed  the  bad  success  of  the  piece. 

Mallet  now  left  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Montrose,  and  went  to  reside  with 
a  Mr  Knight  at  Gosfield,  probably  as  a  teacher ;  but  still  he  had  made  an  im- 
pression, and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  remarkable  letter  extant,  from  Pope  to  Mr  Knight,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Mallet  in  the  following  aflTectionate  terms : — **  To  prove  to  you  how 
little  essential  to  friendship  I  hold  letter-writing — I  have  not  yet  written  to 
Mr  Mallet,  whom  I  love  and  esteem  greatly ;  nay,  whom  I  know  to  have  as 
tender  a  heart,  and  that  feels  a  remembrance  as  long  as  any  man."  With  what 
heartless  ingratitude  Mallet  returned  this  noble  expression  of  confident  esteem, 
will  be  seen  afkerwards.  Proud  in  the  first  instance  of  being  honoured  by  the 
particular  regard  of  so  eminent  a  poet,  he  serrilely  employed  his  pen,  by  attack* 
ing  Bentley,  to  please  Pope,  whose  ridicule  of  critics  and  commentators  he 
echoed  in  a  poem,  published  in  1733,  entitled  Verbal  Criticism.  It  is 
•tuflfed,  as  Bentley  observes,  ^  with  illiberal  cant  about  pedantry  and  collections 
of  manuscripts.  Real  scholaii  will  always  speak  with  due  regard  of  such  names 
as  the  Scaligers,  Salmasiuses,  Heinsiuses,  Burmans,  Gronoriuses,  Reiskiuses, 
Marklands,  Gesners,  and  Heynes."  Dr  Johnson  considered  the  versification 
above  mediocrity,  which  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  praise.  About  this  time^ 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  being  at  variance  with  his  father,  kept  what  was 
considered  an  opposition  court,  where  he  affected  the  patronage  of  men  of  let- 
ters, with  the  hope  of  adding  to  his  popularity.  Mallet,  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  friends,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  appointed  undersecretary 
to  his  royal  highness,  with  a  salary  of  j£200  a-year.  '*  He  attended  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  Oxford  in  1734,  and  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  verses,  written  in 
the  name  of  the  university ;  on  which  occasion  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  Had  then  the  Oxford  muses  lost  their  voice  P  or  did  he  assume  a  fie* 
titious  character,  for  the  purpose  of  spontaneous  adulation  ?  The  circumstance 
is  certainly  extraordinary."  In  1739,  he  published  his  tragedy  of  Mustapha: 
it  was  brought  on  the  sta^e  under  the  patronage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated.  The  first  representation  of  the  piece  is  said  to  have  been 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  all  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition.  The 
characters  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  Kustan  his  Vizier,  were  generally 
supposed  to  glance  at  the  king  and  Sir  Robert  Walpoie ;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  was  licensed  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  performed  with  much  ap- 
plause to  croivded  houses.   But  in  prouortion  as  the  public  mind  was  diverted  by 
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tho  appearance  of  another  let  of  political  acton  than  thote  to  whom  the  pby 
tvaa  said  to  refer,  it  loit  its  only  attraction,  and  lonk  with  hit  £nrydioe  into 
obliTion,  whence  neither  if  likely  to  be  ever  called  forth.  In  the  following 
year,  Mallet  wrotOy  in  conjunction  with  Thomton^  by  oonunand  of  the  prinoSy 
the  maique  of  **  Alfred,"  in  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  hie  eldett  daughter,  the 
prinoMt  Augusta.  It  was  first  acted  in  the  gardens  of  Glifiden,  by  a  set  of 
performeiB  brought  from  London  for  the  express  purpose ;  and  after  Thom- 
son's death.  Mallet  reTised  it  for  Dniry  Ume  theatre,  where  it  had,  with  the 
aid  of  music  and  splendid  scenery,  a  run  for  a  short  time. 

The  same  year  he  published  his  principal  prose  work,  the  Life  of  Lord 
Bacon,  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  that  illustrious  person.  In 
'point  of  style,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  elegant  and  judicious  piece  of  bio- 
graphy, but  nothing  more.  To  derelope  the  vast  treasures  stored  in  the  mighty 
intellect  of  Bacon,  was  a  task  to  which  the  best  intellects  of  that  and  a  suc- 
ceeding age  would  have  friled  to  do  justice.  Of  Mallet's  performance,  Dr  John* 
son  merely  says,  that  **  it  is  known  as  appended  to  Bacon's  Tolomes,  but  is  no 
longer  mentioned." 

In  I74S,  Mallet  made  a  considerable  addition  to  "his  fortune  by  marriage. 
He  had  already  buried  one  wife,  by  whom  be  had  soTeral  children ;  but  of  her 
tliere  is  little  or  no  account  His  second  choice  was  Mim  Lucy  Estob,  the 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle's  steward,  with  iHiom  he  received  a  portion  of 
£10,000.  From  his  various  sources  oi  income.  Mallet  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  worshippers  of  the  Muses  in  his  day,  and  hence,  becoming 
either  indifierent  or  lazy,  he  allowed  seven  years  to  pass  over  without  frvouring 
the  public  with  any  thing  from  his  pen.  When  at  length  his  Hermit,  or 
Amyntor  and  Theodora,  appeared,  critics  were  much  divided  in  their 
opinions  of  iti  merits.  Dr  Warton,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Pope,  says  it  "  exfaibiti  a  nauseous  affectation,  expressing  every  thing  pomp- 
ously and  poetically,*'  while  Dr  Johnson  praises  it  for  **  copiousness  and  ele- 
gance of  language,  vigour  of  sentiment,  and  imagery  well  adapted  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  frncy."  Up  to  this  period  the  character  of  Mallet  stood  de- 
servedly  high  with  the  public  as  an  author,  but  we  now  come  to  a  part  of  hia 
history  when  he  drew  down  upon  his  head  the  severe  but  just  censure  of  all 
honourable  men. 

Pope,  who  honoured  Mallet  with  his  finendship  at  a  time  when  a  favourable 
word  from  the  bard  of  Twickenham  was  sufficient  to  advance  the  interests  of 
any  genius,  however  depressed  by  obacurity,  had  now  introduced  Mallet  to  lord 
Bolingbroke,  at  the  time  when  the  Patriot  King  was  first  written  by  hia 
lordship.  Only  seven  copies  were  printed,  and  given  to  some  particular  friends 
of  the  author,  including  Pope,  with  a  positive  injunction  against  publication, 
Bolingbroke  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  woik  was  not  finished  in  a  style 
suflidently  to  his  satisfaction  before  he  would  consent  to  let  it  go  forth  to 
the  world.  Pope  obliged  his  friend  Mr  Ralph  Allen  of  Prior  Park,  near 
Bath,  with  the  loan  of  his  copy,  steting  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  injunction 
of  lord  Bolingbroke ;  but  that  gentleman  was  so  delighted  with  the  work,  that 
he  presMd  Pope  to  allow  him  to  print  a  limited  impression  at  his  own  cost,  pro- 
mising at  the  same  time  to  observe  the  strictest  caution,  and  not  to  permit  a 
single  copy  to  get  into  the  bands  of  any  individual  until  the  consent  of  the  au- 
thor could  be  obtained.  Under  this  condition  Pope  consented,  and  an 
edition  was  printed,  padced  up,  and  deposited  in  a  wareroom,  of  which  Pope 
received  the  key.  There  it  remained  until,  by  the  untimely  death  of  Pope,  the 
transaction  came  to  the  knowledge  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  felt  or  affected  to 
feel,  the  highest  indignation  at  what  he  called  Pope'li  breach.  <tf  fidth.    Mallet, 
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it  was  generally  beHered  at  tbe  time,  was  the  penon  who  infermed  hif  lordship 
of  the  tvatMacdon,  but  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  prored  that  he  was  the  un» 
worthy  author.  The  late  Mr  George  Rose,  to  whom  all  the  particulars  of  the 
story  were  related  by  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  the  intimate  friend  of  Boling- 
broke,  gires  us  an  account  of  the  discovery  which  clears  Mallet  of  all  blame. 
**  On  the  circumstance,"  he  says,  **  being  made  known  to  lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  was  then  a  guest  In  his  own  house  at  Battersea  with  lord  Marchmont,  to 
whom  he  had  lent  it  for  two  or  three  years,  his  lordship  was  in  great  indigna- 
tion ;  to  appease  which,  lord  Marchmont  sent  Mr  Grevinkop  to  bring  out  the 
whole  edition,  of  which  a  bonfire  was  instantly  made  on  the  Terrace  at  Bat- 
tersea.''  This,  however,  did  not  by  any  means  appease  his  lordship's  angry 
feelings.  He  determined  on  revising  and  publishing  the  work  himself,  and 
employed  Mallet  to  write  a  preface,  in  which  the  part  that  Pope  had  acted  was 
to  be  set  forth  to  the  world  in  the  blackest  and  falsest  colours  possible.  To  the 
lasting  disgrace  of  his  character,  he  was  found  ready  to  stoop  to  so  vile  and  dfs^ 
honourable  a  task.  It  would  be  vain  to  seek  for  any  palliation  of  sach 
egregious  tarpitade.  He  was  rich,  and  placed  beyond  the  craving  temptation 
of  lending  himself  to  any  one,  however  high  in  rank  or  interest,  to  defile  his 
pen  by  so  unworthy  a  task.  But  no  compunctious  visiting  of  honour  ever  once 
stayed  his  hand,  or  prevented  him  from  heaping  the  most  malignant  abuse  upon 
his  departed  friend,  for  an  aflair  in  which,  it  is  evident,  there  was  nothing  dis- 
honourable intended,  either  on  the  part  of  Pope  or  Allen.  Every  fact  that 
could  tend  to  exonerate  Mr  Pope,  particularly  the  share  his  friend  had  in  the 
business,  and  the  careful  suppression  of  the  copies  until  Bolingbroke's  pennis^ 
sion  for  their  publication  could  be  procured  is  studiously  concealed.  ''  How  far 
Mallet  was  acquainted  with  all  these  circumstances  we  cannot  pretend  to  affirm.** 
Nor  need  any  one  care  about  the  proportions  in  which  they  divide  the  infamy 
between  them. 

The  unmitigated  resentment  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  for  the  evidently  uninten- 
tional error  of  a  friend  whom  he  almost  worshipped  while  living,  is  endeavour- 
ed to  be  accounted  for  by  the  preference  Pope  gave  to  Warburton,  whom  Boling- 
broke  could  never  endure.  Be  that  as  it  may ;  if  true,  it  only  proves  the 
meanness  of  his  lordship's  character,  and  how  much  mistaken  Pope  was  in  the 
man  whose  name  he  embalmed  within  his  deathless  page,  as  a  pattern  for  tho 
most  exalted  and  disinterested  friendship.  But  though  such  may  have  been  his 
lordship's  feelings,  pride  must  have  made  him  conceal  the  true  cause  from  Mal- 
let, who  had  nothing  but  the  sordid  temptation  of  a  ready  hireling  to  incite  him 
to  the  odious  task.  He  was  rewarded  for  this  service  at  the  death  of  lord 
Bolingfaoke,  by  the  bequest  of  his  lordship's  works,  with  the  care  and  profit  of 
Uiose  already  published,  as  well  as  all  his  manuscripts. 

Mallet,  who  cared  as  little  for  the  fame  or  character  of  his  noble  benefactor 
as  he  did  for  the  illustrious  friend  he  was  hired  to  traduce,  with  the  true  spirit  of 
avarice,  raked  up  every  scrap  of  Bolingbroke's  writings  for  publication,  without 
in  the  least  discriminating  what  ought  to  be  suppressed,  though  many  of  the 
papers  contained  the  most  ofiensive  doctrines,  subversive  of  sound  morals  and 
revealed  religion  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  his  hopes  of  gain  were  very  pro- 
perly frustrated  by  a  presentiment  which  arose  from  a  decision  of  the  grand 
jury  of  Westminster,  stopping  the  obnoxious  works.  Tliis  roust  have  sorely  af- 
fected him,  for,  before  the  publication  of  the  five  vols.  4to,  in  1754,  he  was 
offered,  by  one  Millar,  a  bookseller,  £3000  for  bis  copyright,  which  he  refused.  ^ 
After  all,  the  sale  was  so  extremely  slow,  that  it  took  upwards  of  twenty  years 
to  dispose  of  the  first  edition,  though  assisted  by  the  notoriety  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work.  He  next  appears  as  an  author  in,  if  possible,  a  more  odious 
m.  4  b 
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light  The  dkutrous  aflkir  of  ACiioraiy  at  tha  oommenoenieiit  of  the  war  of 
1756,  had  rendered  the  minittry  unpopuJar.  Mallet  was  employed  to  di- 
Teii  Uie  public  odiuniy  and  turn  it  upon  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng. 
For  thif  purpose  he  wrote  a  paper  under  the  character  of  A  Plain  Man,  in 
which  the  disgrace  brought  upon  the  British  anus  in  the  af&ir  of  Minorca,  waa 
entirely  imputed  to  the  cowardice  of  the  admiraL  It  was  circulated  with  great 
industry.  How  cruelly  it  effected  its  purpose  need  not  be  told.  Byng  is  now 
uniTorsally  considered  to  have  been  offered  up  as  a  Tictim  to  the  popular  dam- 
our  whidi  was  thus  raised  against  him,  rather  than  any  actual  demerit  in  hia 
conduct.  ''  The  price  of  blood,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  with  fearful  but  just  severi- 
ty,  **  was  a  pension  which  Mallet  retained  till  his  death.^  He  continued  to  ex- 
ercise his  talent  for  poetical  composition,  and  published  a  collection  of  his 
works,  dedicated  to  great  patrons.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  reign  of  Geoige 
UL,  when  lord  Bute  was  placed  in  pow«r.  Mallet,  who  never  let  an  oppor- 
tunity slip  for  serving  his  own  interests,  enlisted  under  the  ministerial  ban- 
nen,  and  offered  a  two-fold  service  to  the  cause,  by  his  Tkuth  in  Rhyme,  and 
a  tvagedy  called  Elvirm  imitated  from  La  Motte,  and  applicable  to  the 
politics  of  the  day.  His  rewaxd  was,  the  place  of  keeper  of  the  book  of 
entries  for  the  pwt  of  London.  The  Critical  Review  of  that  period  pnused  the 
tragedy  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  Mallet  had  the  ioperin- 
tendenoe  of  that  publication,  and  was  the  critic  of  his  own  works.  On  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  1744,  it  was  found  by  her 
will,  that  she  left  to  Mr  Glover,  the  author  of  Leonidas,  and  Mr  Mallet,  jointly, 
the  sum  of  £1,000,  on  condition  that  they  drew  up,  from  the  family  papers,  a 
History  of  the  Life  of  the  Great  Duke.  The  legacy,  however,  was  found  to 
be  clogged  with  so  many  unpleasant  restrictions,  that  Glover,  with  the  true  in- 
dependence of  a  man  of  genius>  declined  any  share  in  the  onerous  task.  Mal- 
let, who  never  was  troubled  by  any  misgiving  of  conscience,  accepted  the  le- 
gacy, under  all  stipulations,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  the  papers  necessary 
for  proceeding  with  the  work.  The  second  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  order  to 
stimulate  his  industry,  added,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  an  annual  pension  to 
the  legacy.  Mallet  pretended  all  along,  that  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  for- 
warding the  work  for  publication,  and  in  a  dedication  to  his  Grace,  of  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems,  he  spoke  of  having  soon  the  honour  of  dedicating  to  him 
the  life  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  But,  on  the  death  of  Mallet,  not  a  vestige 
of  any  such  work  could  be  found,  nor  did  it  appear,  that,  after  all  the  money  he 
had  received,  he  bad  even  written  a  line  of  it  While  he  continued  to  delude 
his  patron  and  friends,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  his  great  work  appear, 
he  made  the  imposition  subservient  to  his  interest  in  many  ways.  In  a  familiar 
conversation  with  Garrick,  and  boasting  of  the  diligence  which  he  was  then 
exerting  upon  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  he  hinted,  that  in  the  seriee  of 
great  men  quickly  to  be  exhibited,  he  should  find  a  nidie  for  the  hero  of  the 
theatre.  Garrick  professed  to  wonder  by  what  artifice  he  could  be  introduced, 
but  Mallet  let  him  know,  that  by  a  dexterous  anticipation,  he  should  fix  him  in 
a  conspicuous  place.  "  Mr  Mallet,"  says  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of  exultation, 
**  have  you  left  off  to  write  for  the  stage  P*'  Mallet  then  confessed  that  he  had 
a  drama  in  his  hands — Garrick  promised  to  act  it,  and  Alfrad  was  produced. 
Mallet,  finding  his  health  in  a  declining  state,  went,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  to  the  south  of  France,  for  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  air,  but  after  some 
time,  finding  no  improvement,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  on  the 
3 1st  April,  1765.  Dr  Johnson  says,  '^  His  stature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was 
regularly  formed.  His  appearance,  till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and 
he  suffered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that  dress  could  give  if     Hit  second 
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wife  is  reported  to  have  been  particularly  proud,  and  anxious  that  he  should, 
at  all  times,  appear  like  a  man  of.  the  first  rank.  She  reserved  to  herself  the 
pleasing  task  of  purchasing  all  his  fine  clothes,  and  ivas  always  sure  to  let  her 
friends  know  it  was  out  of  her  fortune  she  did  sa  As  Mallet  was  what  is  caU- 
ed  a  free  thinker  in  religion,  his  wife  also,  who  prided  herself  in  the  strength 
of  her  understanding,  scrupled  not,  when  surrounded  at  her  table  with  com- 
pany of  congenial  opinions,  amongst  whom  it  is  said  Gibbon  was  a  frequent 
guest,  to  enforce  her  dogmas  in  a  truly  authoritatiTe  style,  prefacing  them  with 
die  exclamation  of  "  Sir, — We  deists."  As  an  additional  proof  of  the  vanity 
and  weakness  of  this  welL-matched  pair,  we  subjoin  the  following  anecdotes  from 
Wilkes's  Correspondence,  and  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets : — 

^'On  his  arrival  firom  the  north,  he  became  a  great  dedaimer  at  the 
London  cofiee-houses,  against  the  Christian  religion.  Old  surly  Dennis  was 
highly  oflended  at  his  conduct,  and  always  called  him  "  Moloch.''  He  then 
changed  his  name  to  Mallet,  and  soon  after  published  an  epistle  to  Mr  Pope  on 
Verbal  Criticism.  Theobald  was  attacked  in  it,  and  soon  avenged  himself  in 
the  new  edition  of  Shakspeare :  *  An  anonymous  writer  has,  like  a  Scotch 
pedlar  in  wit,  unbraced  his  pack  on  the  subject  I  may  fikirly  say  of  this 
author,  as  Fidstaff  says  of  Poin — Hang  him,  baboon,  hit  wit  is  as  thick  as 
Tewkesbury  mustard ;  there  is  no  more  conceit  in  him  than  a  mailet.^ — Pre- 
face, p.  52,  edition  of  1733.  This  Malloch  had  the  happiness  of  a  wife,  who 
had  faith  enough.  She  believed  that  her  husband  was  the  greatest  poet  and 
wit  of  the  age.  Sometimes  she  would  seize  his  hand,  and  kiss  it  with  rapture, 
and  if  the  looka  of  a  friend  expressed  any  surprise,  would  apologize  tliat  it  was 
the  dear  hand  that  wrote  those  divine  poems.  She  was  lamenting  to  a  lady 
bow  much  the  reputation  of  her  husband  sufl*ered  by  his  name  being  so  fre- 
quently confounded  with  that  of  Dr  Smollett  The  lady  answered,  ^  Madam, 
tiiere  is  a  short  remedy ;  let  your  husband  keep  his  own  name.'" 

''  When  Pope  published  his  Essay  on  Man,  but  concealed  the  author. 
Mallet  entering  one  day.  Pope  asked  him  slightly  what  there  was  new.  Mal- 
let told  him  that  the  newest  piece  was  eameihing  called  an  Essay  on  Man, 
which  he  had  inspected  idly,  and  seeing  the  utter  inability  of  the  author,  who 
had  neither  skill  in  writing,  nor  knowledge  of  the  subjecti  had  tossed  it  away. 
Pope,  to  punish  his  self-conceit,  told  him  the  secret" 

''  Mallet's  conversation,"  says  Dr  Johnson, ''  was  elegant  and  easy,  his  works 
are  such  as  a  writer,  bustling  in  the  world,  showing  himself  in  public,  and 
•merging,  occasionally,  from  time  to  time,  into  notice,  might  keep  alive  by  hie 
personal  influence  ;  but  which,  conveying  but  little  information,  and  giving  no 
great  pleasure,  must  soon  give  way,  as  the  succession  of  things  produces  new 
topics  of  oonvefsatioD,  and  other  modes  of  amusement" 

A  daughter,  by  his  first  wife,  named  Cilesia,  who  was  married  to  an  Italian 
of  rank,  wrote  a  tragedy  called  ''  Almida,"  whidi  waa  acted  at  Dniry  Lane 
theatre.      She  died  at  Genoa  in  1790. 

M'GAVIN,  WiuuM,  a  modem  controversial  and  miicelhuieous  writer,  waa 
bom  August  ISth,  1773,  on  the  farm  of  Damlaw,  in  the  paririi  of  Auchinledc, 
Ayrshire,  which  his  £Either  held  on  lease  firom  lorl  Auchinleck,  and  afterwards 
from  his  son  James  BosweU,  the  biographer  of  Johnson.  A  short  attendance 
at  the  school  of  that  parish,  when  about  seven  years,  of  age,  constituted  the 
whole  education  of  a  regular  kind,  whidi  the  subject  of  this  memoir  ever  en- 
joyed. His  parents  having  removed  in  1783  to  Paisley,  and  being  in  by  no 
means  affluent  circumstances,  he  was  sent  at  an;  early  period  of  life  to  earn  his 
bread  as  a  draw-boy  in  one  of  the  manu&ctories.  Subsequently  he  tried  weav- 
^ing  of  silk,  but  eventually  was  led  by  his  taste  for  reading  to  become  apprentice 
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to  Mr  John  Neiboiiy  printer  and  bookieller ;  a  situation  highly  oonfenial  to  his 
tastOy  and  which  afforded  him  the  means  of  cuHiTating  hit  mind  to  a  considerable 
extent  Among  various  persons  of  talent  and  information  who  frequented  Mr 
Neilson's  shop  was  the  unfortunate  Alexander  Wilson,  poet,  and  afWrwarda  the 
distinguished  ornithologist,  .who,  finding  it  necessary  to  remove  to  America, 
was  assisted  to  no  small  extent  by  Mr  M'Garin,  The  popular  opinions  of 
that  period  were  adopted  in  all  their  latitude  by  Mr  M'Gavin ;  many  fugitive 
pieces  by  him  upon  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  and  other  exciting 
topics,  were  received  with  approbation  by  those  who  professed  similar  senti«> 
ments  ;  but  it  is  qot  known  that  he  took  any  more  active  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  time. 

The  duty  of  reading  proofwiheeta  in  his  master's  shop  was  the  circumstance 
which  fint  led  Mr  M^Gavin  to  study  the  Elngliih  language  carefully ;  and, 
considering  the  limited  nature  of  his  education,  it  is  surprising  tliat  he  should 
baTO  been  able  to  attract  notice  as  an  author  under  the  age  of  twenty. 

In  1793,  having  left  Mr  Neilson's  shop,  he  was  found  qualified  to  assist  his 
elder  brother  in  the  management  of  a  school,  where  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
mathematios  were  taught,  Of  this  seminary  he  afterwards  became  sole  master ; 
but  he  ultimately  almdoned  teaching  as  a  pursuit  not  agreeable  to  his  genius 
or  temper,  and  in  1798,  was  engaged  as  book4ceeper  and  derk  by  Mr  David 
Lamb,  an  American  cotton  merchant,  to  whose  two  sons  he  at  the  same  time 
acted  as  tutor.  Some  years  afterwards,  on  Mr  Lamb  removing  to  America,  Mr 
M' Gavin  became  his  partner;  the  business  was  carried  on  in  Glasgow,  lu 
1805»  Mr  M'Gavin  mairied  Miss  Isabella  Campbell  of  Paisley.  As  his  busi- 
ness was  of  a  light  nature,  and  Mrs  M' Gavin  brought  him  no  children,  he  en* 
joyed  more  leisure  lor  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
merchants  in  the  busy  capital  of  the  west  of  ^Scotland.  At  a  later  period,  after 
the  death  of  his  original  patron,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  the  son  of 
that  gentletean,  and  carried  on  what  is  called  a  West  India  business  under  the 
firm  of  M^Gavin  and  Lamb.  This  ultimately  proving  unprofitable,  he  was  in- 
duced, in  1 893,  to  undertake  the  Glasgow  agency  of  the  British  Linen  Conh- 
pany*s  bank,  which  he  conducted  without  intermission  till  his  death. 

Mr  M' Gavin  was  brought  up  by  his  parents  in  the  strictest  tenets  of  the 
presbyterian  faith,  as  profeaed  by  the  congregations  of  original  anti-burghers. 
About  the  year  1800,  a  conscientious  dissent  from  the  views  of  this  body  re- 
specting diorch  government  induced  him  to  join  the  Rev.  Mr  Ramsay  in  the 
formation  of  an  independent  or  congregational  church.  In  this  oonununion 
he  began  to  exeroise  a  gift  of  preaching,  with  whidi  he  was  endowed  in  a  ra^ 
markable  degree,  receiving  from  Mr  Ramsay  the  ordination  which  was  considered 
necessary  for  the  pastoral  office  by  this  body  of  Christians.  EventnalJy^ 
cfarcumstances  so  mudi  reduced  the  society,  as  to  make  it  cease  to  answer  wliat 
he  conceived  to  be  the  design  and  use  of  a  church — ^namely,  **  not  only  the 
edification  of  its  own  members,  but  the  pnblic  exhibition  of  their  spirit  and 
practice,  for  manifesting  the  glory  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  promoting  the 
salvation  of  men.**  For  this  reason,  in  1 808,  he  joined  the  kindred  congrega- 
tion of  Mr  GreviUe  Ewing  in  the  Nile  Street  meeting-house,  Glasgow,  where  he 
was  soon  afterwards  invested  with  the  office  of  deacon.  Here  he  might  have  also 
continued  to  preach,  if  he  had  been  willing ;  but  he  was  now  unable,  from  the 
pressure  of  business,  to  give  the  duty  that  attention  which  he  deemed  necessary, 
and  accordingly  resisted  Mr  Ewing's  frequent  and  urgent  solicitations,  though 
he  occasionally  consented  to  perform  public  worship  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, or  in  places  where  he  thought  such  ministrations  eminently  necessary. 

Being  a  man  of  uncommon  industry,  and  equally  gpreat  benevolence,  Mr 
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M'Gayin  found  time,  amidat  his  duhmtous  mercantUe  aTOcations,  to  wtite  a 
namber  of  religioua  tracti  and  ttories,  for  the  improyement  of  the  poorer  and 
junior  claaMi  of  aociety.  Though  theae  productions  are  of  a  dasB  which  do  not 
usually  attain  a  high  place  in  literature,  no  reader,  howerer  indifierent  to  the 
subjecU,  or  of  however  highly  cultivated  intellect,  could  peruse  them,  without 
remarking  the  extraordinary  conciseness  of  style  and  moral  force  by  which  they 
are  characterized.  The  most  distinguished  of  all  Mr  M' Gavin's  writings  is  hia 
**  Protestant,"  a  series  of  papers,  designed  to  expose  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  commenced  in  1816,  and  finished  in  1823.  In  the  general  decline  of 
religious  controversial  writing,  the  celebrity  acquired  by  this  work,  is  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  powen  of  the  author.  In  its  collected  form,  in  four  volumes 
octavo,  it  went  through  no  fewer  than  seven  editions  in  the  first  ten  years. 
According  to  Mr  Greville  Ewing,  in  a  funeral  sermon  upon  Mr  M'Gavin, 
**  the  commencement  of  the  work  was  casual,  and  the  whole  executed  with  hasty 
preparation.  While  engaged  in  a  mercantile  business  of  his  own,  he  had  at 
that  time  the  winding  up  of  an  old  concern  of  his  partner,  the  heavy  charge  of 
another  concern,  which  in  the  end  proved  a  severe  loss  to  him,  besides  other 
business  matters,  as  factorships,  references,  as  sole  arbiter,  in  cases  both  from 
private  parties  and  from  the  Court  of  Session,  which  he  decided  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned ;  and  many  other  things  were  devolved  on  him, 
which  none  but  a  man  of  clear  judgment,  and  unusually  industrious  habits,  could 
have  undertaken.  A  work  which,  otherwise,  would  have  been  extremely  irk* 
some,  was  rendered  pleasant  by  the  continued  and  increasing  favour  with  which 
it  was  received  by  the  public  in  general,  and  by  the  approbation  of  distinguished 
individuals  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms.  One  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of 
the  church  of  England  offered  to  give  him  holy  orders.  That,  however,  which 
was  most  gratifying  to  the  author,  was  the  interest  which  he  was  honoured  to 
ezdte  in  Uie  public  mind,  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  popery.  I  make  no  at* 
tempt  to  give  a  particular  acoount  of  the  contents  of  this  work.  It  is  impossible, 
they  are  so  extensive :  it  is  unnecessary,  they  are  so  generally  knoivn.  It  is 
matter  of  notoriety,  that  Mr  M^Gavin  was  prosecuted  for  certain  articles  in  the 
Protestant,  and  had  a  verdict  against  htm,  imposing  on  him  a  fine  of  jEIOO, 
which,  wiUi  expenses,  amounted  to  above  £1800.  Into  the  merits  of  these 
tilings  I  shall  not  enter,  further  than  to  state,  in  round  numbers,  that  £800  of 
the  £1300,  was  raised  by  public  subscription,  and  that  the  whole,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  have  been  more  than  paid,  had  not  each  subscriber  been  limited 
to  a  certain  sum.  As  the  case  had  been  so  arranged,  Mr  M'Gavin  was  obliged, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  pay  the  balance  out  of  his  own  pocket ;  of  which,  great  as 
the  amount  was,  I  never  heard  him  complain*  The  publishers  aftervrards  very 
handsomely  came  forward  to  reimburse  the  author,  which,  from  the  sale  of  the 
work,  they  were  enabled  to  do  without  loss  to  themselves,  though  he  had  no 
daiin  upon  them.'' 

Mr  M'Gavin,  in  L887,  superintended  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  **  The 
Scots  Worthies,"  a  work  commemorating  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  Scottish 
clergy  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  originally  written  by  an 
unlettered  individual  named  John  Howie,  of  Lochgoin.  The  book  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  notes  of  Mr  M'Gavin.  He  soon  after  published  a  refutation 
of  the  peculiar  views  of  Mr  Cobbett  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation ;  and  a 
similar  exposure  of  the  principles  of  Mr  Robert  Owen.  Being  a  decided  enemy 
to  the  connexion  of  the  church  and  state,  he  was  induced  to  embody  his  senti- 
ments on  that  subject  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  Church  Establishments  con- 
sidered ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Covenanter."  Not  long  before  his  death, 
Mr  M'Gavin  superintended  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Knox's  History  of 
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the  Refofmadon ;  and  aided  with  an  introduction /a  work  by  the  Rer.  Mr  John 
Brown  of  Whitburn^  entitled  "  Memoriali  of  the  Nonoonformist  MInisten  of  the 
j  SoTenteenth  Century/'  In  the  midst  of  his  divers  labouis,  he  suddenly  died  of 
'  apoplexy,  August  23,  1833. 

Of  the  intellectual  rigour  and  religious  fenrour  of  Mr  M^Garin,  his  published 
writings  afford  a  sufficient  and  lasting  memorial.  His  personal  qualities  are 
not,  however,  fully  shown  in  that  mirror.  His  diligence  in  his  ordinary  secular 
employments,  his  seal  in  promoting  the  religious  and  worldly  interests  of  all 
who  came  under  his  notice,  his  mild  and  amiable  character  in  private  sodety, 
are  traits  which  must  be  added.  Two  of  his  most  conspicuous  qualities — 
the  power  of  a  satirist,  and  a  certain  precision  which  appeared  in  all  he 
either  spoke  or  wrote — ^roight  be  supposed  incompatible  with  the  tendeier 
lights  of  a  domestic  character.  But  in  him  the  one  set  of  qualities  was  not 
more  conspicuous  than  the  other.  ''  His  personal  disposition,''  says  Mr  Ewing; 
**  was  that  of  the  publican,  who  pleaded  with  God  for  mercy,  when  he  went  up 
into  the  temple  to  pny,  and  returned  justified,  because  he  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted.  Like  Nathanael,  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was 
no  guile.  Like  Paul,  he  was  ready  to  call  himself  less  Uian  the  least  of  all 
saints,  and  to  ascribe  his  salvation  to  Jesus  Christ  having  come  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,  of  whom  he  was  a  chief.  He  had,  even  in  his  natural  temper, 
much  tenderness  of  heart,  much  sincere  and  generous  benevolence.  If  con- 
scious of  any  quickness,  which  I  have  heard  him  acknowledge,  but  never  saw, 
it  was  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  Christian  meekness,  and  by  the  genuine  mo- 
desty of  superior  good  sense.  Those,  who  knew  him  only  from  feeling  the  lash 
of  his  controversial  writings,  may  have  been  tempted  to  think  of  him  as  an  aus- 
tere  man.  In  truth,  however,  he  was  the  very  reverse. — The  profits  of  the 
Protestant  he  once  oflTered  as  a  subscription  to  the  society  in  this  city  for  the 
support  of  the  Catholic  schools.  The  ofier  was  declined,  because  some  of  the 
Roman  cstholic  persuasion  regarded  it  as  an  insult  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
misunderstanding.  But  had  they  known  him  as  I  did,  and  as  he  was  known  by 
all  bis  fiimiliar  friends,  they  would  have  accepted  of  his  ofier,  as  a  anaric  of  his 
cordial  good-will  to  a  valuable  institution." 

MELVILLE,  Ammxw,  one  of  the  principal  public  characters,  and  alsa  one 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time,  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  August,  1545, 
at  Baldovy,  an  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  near  Montrose,  of  which 
his  fiither  was  proprietor.  He  was  the  youngest  of  nine  sons,  and  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  father,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  while  he  was  yet  only 
two  years  of  age.  The  death  of  his  mother,  also,  soon  afterwards  took  place, 
and  he  was  thus  left  an  orphan.  The  loss  of  his  parents,  however,  was  in  a 
great  measure  compensated  by  the  kindneia  and  tenderness  of  his  eldest  brother, 
and  the  wife  of  that  individual,  both  of  whom  watched  over  his  infimt  yean  widi 
the  most  anxious  aflTection  and  assiduity.  The  long-tried  and  unwearied  kind- 
ness of  the  latter,  in  particular,  made  a  strong  imprenion  upon  Melville,  which 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  his  life. 

His  brother,  perceiving  his  early  propensity  to  learning,  resolved  to  enoooiage 
it,  and  with  this  view  gave  him  the  best  education  whidi  the  country  aflbrded.  He 
was  besides  of  a  weakly  habit  of  body,  a  consideration  which  had  its  weight 
in  determining  the  line  of  life  he  should  pursue.  Young  Melville  was  aooord- 
ingly  put  to  the  giammar  school  of  Montrose,  whero  he  acquired  the  elements 
of  the  Latin  language,  and,  among  other  accomplishments,  a  knowledge  of 
Oroek,  which  was  then  a  raro  study  in  Scotland.  When  removed,  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  to  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  he  suipised  his  teadien  by  his 
knowledge  of  Greek,  with  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted.     He  was  in- 
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debted  for  thU  fortunate  peculiarity  in  hif  education^  to  a  Frenchman  of  the 
name  of  Marsilliert,  who  had  been  eitabliibed  ai  a  teacher  of  Greek  in  the 
school  of  Montrose^  by  John  Enkine  of  Dun. 

The  great  progreu  which  young  Melville  had  made  in  learning,  excited  the 
astonishment  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Tarious  teachers  in  the  univer- 
sity ;  particularly  Mr  John  Douglas,  the  rector,  who  on  one  occasion  having 
taken  the  young  and  weakly  boy  between  his  knees,  was  so  delighted  with  his 
replies,  when  questioned  on  the  subject  of  his  studies,  that  he  exclaimed,  **  My 
silly  fatherless  and  motherleis  boy,  it's  ill  to  witt  [to  guess]  what  God  may 
make  of  thee  yet" 

The  reputation  which  Melville  acquired  soon  after  entering  the  college,  in- 
oieased  with  his  stay  there ;  and  he  left  it,  on  finishing  the  usual  course  of 
stady,  with  the  character  of  being  **  the  best  philosopher,  poet,  and  Grecian,  of 
any  young  master  in  the  land.'*  Having  acquired  all  the  learning  which  his 
native  country  afforded,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  continent  to  complete 
his  education ;  and,  accordingly,  with  the  consent  of  his  brothers,  set  out  for 
France  in  the  autumn  of  1564,  being  still  only  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
age.  At  the  university  of  Paris,  whither  he  repaired,  he  acquired  a  similar 
veputation  for  general  talent,  and  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
with  that  which  he  had  secured  at  St  Andrews.  Here  he  remained  for  two 
years,  when  he  removed  to  Foictiers.  On  his  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  such 
was  the  celebrity  already  attached  to  his  name,  he  was  made  regent  in  the  col- 
lege of  St  Maroeon,  although  yet  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  From  Poio- 
tiers,  he  went  some  time  afterwards  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  presented  with 
the  humanity  chair  in  the  academy,  which  happened  fortunately  to  be  then  va- 
cant In  1574,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  after  an  absence  altogether 
of  ten  yean.  On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  inrited  by  the  regent  Mel- 
ton to  enter  his  family  as  a  domestic  instructor,  with  a  promise  of  advancement 
when  opportunity  should  offer.  This  invitation  he  declined,  alleging  that  he 
preferred  an  academical  life,  and  that  the  object  of  his  highest  ambition  was  to 
obtain  an  appointment  in  one  of  the  universities.  He  now  retired  to  Baldovy, 
where  he  spent  the  following  three  months,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  elder 
brother,  and  amusing  himself  by  superintending  the  studies  of  his  nephew, 
James  Melville. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  college  of  Glas- 
gow by  the  General  Assembly,  and  immediately  proceeded  thither  to  assume 
the  duties  of  his  office.  Here  the  learning  and  talents  of  Melville  were 
eminentiy  serriceable,  not  only  to  the  university  over  which  he  presided,  but  to 
the  whole  kingdom.  He  introduced  improvements  in  teaching  and  in  disci- 
pline, which  at  once  procured  a  high  degree  of  popularity  to  the  college,  and 
greatly  promoted  the  cause  of  general  education  throughout  Scotland.  Melville 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  that  intrepidity  for  which  his  great  prede- 
cessor, Knox,  was  so  remarkable.  At  an  interview,  on  one  occasion,  uith  the  re- 
gent Morton,  who  was  highly  displeased  with  some  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly,  of  which  Melville  was  a  member,  tiie  former,  irritated  by  what  he 
conceived  to  be  obstinacy  in  the  Litter, exclaimed,  "  There  will  never  be  quietness 
in  this  country,  till  half-a-doeen  of  you  be  hanged  or  banished. '' — *'  Hark,  sir," 
said  Melrille,  **  threaten  your  courtiers  after  that  manner.  It  is  the  same  to 
me,  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the  ground.  The  earth  is  the  Lord*s. 
Patria  est  vlricunque  est  bene.  I  have  been  ready  to  give  my  life  where  it 
would  not  have  been  half  so  well  wared  [expended],  at  the  pleasure  of  my  God. 
I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  ten  years,  as  well  as  in  it  Let  God  be  glori- 
fied :  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  hang  or  exile  his  truth.'*     It  is  not  said 
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that  the  regent  reiented  this  bold  langimge  ;  but  probably  hit  foibeannoe  vras 
as  much  owing  to  the  drcumttanoe  of  bU  resigning  the  regency,  which  he  did 
soon  after,  as  to  any  other  cause. 

In  1:580,  Melville  was  translated  to  St  Andrews,  to  fill  a  einifar  ntuation 
with  that  which  he  occapied  at  Glasgow.  Here  he  dktingaiahed  himself  by  ibe 
same  ability  which  had  acquired  him  so  much  reputation  in  the  western  uni- 
renity.  Besides  giving  lectures  on  theology,  be  taught  the  Hebrew,  Ghaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Rabbinical  languages,  and  discovered  such  an  extent  oPknowledge 
and  superiority  of  acquirement,  that  his  classes  were  attended,  not  only  by 
young' students  in  unusual  numbers,  but  by  several  of  the  masters  of  the  other 
colleges.  In  1582,  Melville  opened,  with  sermon,  an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  which  had  been  convoked  to  take  into  considemtion  the 
dangerous  state  of  Uie  protestant  church,  from  the  influence  which  the  earl  of 
Arran,  and  the  lords  D'Aubign^  and  Lennox,  exercised  over  the  young  king. 
In  tin's  sermon  he  boldly  inveighed  against  the  absolute  authority  which  the 
court  was  assuming  a  right  to  exercise  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  allu^M  to  a 
design  on  the  part  of  France,  of  which  D'Aubign6  was  the  instrument,  to  re- 
establidi  the  catholic  religion  in  the  country.  The  assembly,  impressed  with 
similar  sentiments,  and  entertaining  similar  apprehensions,  drew  ap  a  pinfeed 
remonstrance  to  the  kingf,  and  appointed  Melville  to  present  it  He  aooonl- 
ingly  repaired  to  Perth,  where  the  king  then  was,  and,  despite  of  some  alaras- 
ing  reports  which  readied  him,  of  the  personal  danger  to  which  he  would  ex- 
pose himself  from  the  resentment  of  the  king's  iavoorites,  demanded  and  ob- 
tained access  to  his  majesty.  When  the  remonstrance  was  read,  Arian  looked 
round  the  apartment,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  defiance  and  menace,  **  Who 
dares  subscribe  these  treasonable  articles  ?" — **  We  dare,"  replied  Melville;  and, 
taking  a  pen  from  the  clerk,  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the  document :  an  ex- 
ample which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  other  comnussioners  who  were 
with  him.  The  cool  and  dignified  intrepidity  of  Melville,  completely  silenced 
the  blustering  of  Arran,  who,  finding  himself  at  fault  by  this  unexpected  oppo^. 
sition,  made  no  further  remark ;  and  Lennox,  with  better  policy,  having  spoken 
to  the  commissioners  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  they  were  peaceaUy  dismissed.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  from  what  afterwards  ensued,  that  Arran  did  not  for- 
get the  humiliation  to  which  Melville's  boldness  had  on  this  occasion  subjected 
him.  In  less  than  two  years  afterwards,  Melville  was  summoned  before  the 
privy  council,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  founded  upon  some  expresaiona 
which,  it  was  alleged,  he  had  made  use  of  in  the  pulpit  Whether  Aizan  was 
the  original  instigator  of  the  prosecution,  does  not  very  distinctly  appear ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  its  progress,  and  expresMd  an  eager 
anxiety  for  the  conviction  of  the  accused.  Failing  in  establishing  any  thing  to 
the  prejudice  of  Melville,  the  council  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  to  effect 
that  which  they  could  not  accomplish  through  his  indictment  They  ccNild  not 
punish  him  for  ofiences  which  they  could  not  prove ;  but  tiiey  found  him  guilty 
of  declining  the  judgment  of  the  council,  and  of  behaving  irreverently  before  them, 
and  condemned  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  be  liir* 
ther  punished  in  person  and  goods  at  his  majesty's  pleasure.  The  terms  of  the 
sentence,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  place  of  imprisonment,  were  aflerwarda  altered 
by  Arran,  who  substituted  "  Blackness,''  where  he  bad  a  creature  of  his  ovra  as 
keeper,  for  Edinburgh.  Several  hours  being  allowed  to  Melville  before  he  waa 
put  in  ward,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  made  bis  escape  to  Ekig- 
land.  To  this  step,  being  himself  in  doubt  whether  he  ought  not  rather  to 
submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  council,  he  was  urged  by  some  of  hit  friends,  who, 
io  his  request  for  advice  in  the  matter,  replied,  with  the  proverb  of  die  house  of 
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Angus,  "  Loom  and  liring;"  which  pretty  plainly  intimatM  what  they  c<mQri?ed 
would  he  the  retult,  if  he  permitted  himself  to  he  made  <<  fost"  On  leav- 
ing Edinhurgh,  MeWille  first  proceeded  to  Berwick,  and  thence  to  London, 
where  he  remained  till  the  November  of  1 585.  The  indignation  of  the  king- 
dom having  then  driven  Arran  ftt>m  the  court,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty  months.  The  plague,  which  had  raged  in  the  country  while 
he  was  in  England,  having  dispersed  his  pupils  at  St  Andrews,  and  the  college 
being,  from  this  and  other  causes,  in  a  state  of  complete  disoiganiaation,  he  did 
not  immediately  resume  his  duties  there,  but  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time.  In  the  month  of  Mardi  following,  induced  by  an  appearance 
of  more  settled  times,  he  returned  to  St  Andrews,  and  recommenced  his  lectures 
and  former  course  of  instruction.  These,  however,  were  soon  again  interrupted. 
In  consequence  of  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  the  exoommunioation  of 
archbishop  Adamaon,  who  was  accused  of  overthrowing  the  scriptural  governs 
ment  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  he  was  commanded  by  die  king 
to  leave  St  Andrews,  and  to  confine  himself  beyond  the  water  of  Tay.  From 
this  banishment  he  was  soon  afterwards  recalled;  and,  having  been  restored  to 
his  majesty's  fevour,  through  the  intercession  of  the  dean  of  fiiculty  and  masten 
of  the  university,  he  resumed  his  academical  labours  at  St  Andrews. 

In  the  year  following  (1587,)  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  Geneva!  As- 
sembly, and  appointed  one  of  their  commissioners  to  the  eiisuing  meeting  of 
parliament  A  similar  honour  with  the  first  was  conferred  apon  him  in  1589^ 
and  again  in  1 594.  In  the  year  following,  he  was  invited  to  lake  a  part  in 
the  ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  which  took  place  in  the  chapel 
of  Holyrood,  on  the  17th  of  May.  On  this  occasion,  although  he  did  not 
know,  until  only  two  days  before,  that  he  was  expected  to  take  a  part  in  the 
approaching  ceremony,  he  composed  and  delivered,  before  a  great  concourse  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  assembled  to  witness  the  coronation,  a  Latin  poem, 
which,  having  been  printed  next  day  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  majesty, 
who  was  much  pleased  with  it,  under  the  title  of*  **  Stephaniskion,^  and  circu- 
lated throughout  Europe,  added  greatly  to  the  reputation  which  its  author  had 
already  acquired.  An  instance  of  the  generosity  of  Melville's  disposition,  which 
occurred  about  this  time,  cannot  be  passed  over,  however  brief  the  skotch  of 
his  life  may  be,  without  doing  an  injustice  to  bis  memory.  Archbishop  Adam* 
son,  one  of  his  most  irreconcilable  enemies,  having  lost  the  favour  of  the  king, 
was  reduced,  by  the  sequestmtion  of  his  annuity,  which  immediately  followed, 
to  great  pecuniary  distress.  He  applied  to  Melville  frr  relief,  and  he  did  not 
apply  in  vain.  Melville  immediately  visited  him,  and  undertook  to  support 
himself  and  his  family  at  his  own  expense,  until  some  more  effective  and  per- 
manent assistance  could  be  procured  for  him ;  and  this  he  did  for  several  months, 
finally  obtaining  a  contribution  for  him  from  his  friends  in  St  Andrews.  Such 
instances  of  benevolence  are  best  left  to  the  reader's  own  reflections,  and  are 
only  injured  by  comment 

In  1590,  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  university;  an  ofiice  which  he  conti- 
nued to  hold  by  re-election  for  many  years,  and  in  which  he  displayed  a  firm- 
ness and  decision  of  character  on  several  trying  occasions,  that  gires  him  a 
daim  to  something  more  than  a  mere  literary  reputation.  Though  a  loyal  sub- 
ject in  the  best  sense  and  most  genuine  acceptation  of  that  term,  he  frequently 
addressed  king  James  in  language  much  more  remarkable  for  its  plainness  than 
its  courtesy.  He  had  no  sympathy  whatever  for  the  absurdities  of  that  prince, 
and  would  neither  condescend  to  humour  his  foibles  nor  flatter  his  vanity.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  plain  dealing  with  his  majesty,  occurred  in  1596. 
In  that  year,  Melville  formed  one  of  a  deputation  from  the  comnrissionen  of  the 
in.  4  c 
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General  AMembly,  who  met  at  Cupar  in  Fife,  bein^  appointed  to  wait  upon  llie 
king  at  Falkland,  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  him  to  preyent  the  ooiMe^uences 
of  certain  measiuree  inimical  to  religion,  which  hit  council  were  punuing.  Janfe 
MelTille,  nephew  of  the  Bubject  of  this  memoir,  waa  chosen  apoketman  of  Che 
party,  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  his  manner  and  the  courteoutneas  of  his 
address.  On  entering  the  presence,  he  accordingly  began  to  state  the  object 
and  yiewa  of  the  deputation.  He  had  scarcely  commenced,  howerer,  when  the 
king  interrupted  him,  and  in  passionate  language,  denounced  the  meeting  at 
Cupar  as  illegal  and  seditious.  James  Melville  was  about  to  reply  with  hie  usual 
mildness,  when  his  unde,  stepping  forward,  seized  the  sleero  of  the  king*B 
gown,  and  calling  his  sacred  majesty  '*  God's  silly  vassal,"  proceeded  to  lecture 
him  on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  cowne 
which  he  ought  to  pursue,  particularly  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  "  Sir,^ 
be  said,  **  we  will  always  humbly  reverence  your  majesty  in  public ;  but  since 
we  have  this  oocaaion  to  be  with  your  majesty  in  private,  and  sinoe  you  are 
brought  in  extreme  danger  both  of  your  life  and  crown,  and,  along  with  you, 
the  country  and  the  church,  of  God  are  like  to  go  to  wreck,  for  not  telling  you 
the  truth,  and  giving  you  faithful  counsel,  we  must  discbarge  our  duty  or  else 
be  traitors  both  to  Christ  and  you.  Therefore,  Sir,  as  divers  times  bef<»e  I 
have  told  you,  so  now  again  I  must  tell  you,  there  are  two  kings  and  two  king- 
doms in  Scotland:  there  is  king  James,  the  head  of  this  commonwealth,  and 
there  is  Christ  Jesus  the  king  of  the  church,  whose  subject  James  the  Sixth  is, 
and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is  not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  member." 
Melville  went  on  in  a  similar  strain  with  this  for  a  great  length  of  time,  nor- 
withstanding  repeated  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  to  stop  hira.  James 
expressed  the  strongest  repugnance  at  the  outset  to  listen  to  him,  and  endeav- 
oured to  frighten  him  from  his  purpose  by  a  display  of  the  terrors  of  oflended 
royalty,  but  in  vain.  He  was  finally  compelled  to  listen  quietly  and  patiently 
to  all  that  Melville  chose  to  say.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  the  king, 
whose  anger,  and  whose  courage  also  probably,  had  subsided  during  its  delivery, 
made  every  concession  which  was  required ;  and  the  deputation  returned  with- 
out any  loss,  apparently,  of  royal  favour.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  Melville  should  have  gained  any  ground  in  the  king's  afiTec- 
tions  by  this  display  of  sincerity  and  zeal ;  nor  were  the  future  interviews 
which  took  place  between  them  better  calculated  for  this  end.  The  very  next 
which  occurred  is  thus  alluded  to  in  his  nephew's  diary :  **  And  ther  tliey  (the 
king  and  Melville)  hede^  on,  till  all  the  hous  and  dos  bathe  hard  mikle,  of  a 
large  houre.     In  end,  the  king  takes  upe  and  dismissis  him  favourablie." 

However  favourably  James  may  have  dismissed  him,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  which  should  offer  of  get- 
ting rid  of  him.  At  a  royal  visitation  of  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  which  aoun 
afterwards  took  place,  matter  of  censure  against  Melville  was  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  all  who  felt  disposed  to  bring  any  complaint  against  him,  were  encouraged 
to  come  forward  with  their  accusations.  The  result  was,  that  a  large  roll,  filled 
with  charges  against  him,  was  put  into  the  king's  hands.  He  was  accused  oi 
neglecting  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  college,  and  the  duties  of  his  oflice  aa  a 
teacher,  of  agitating  questions  of  policy  in  place  of  lecturing  on  divinity,  and 
of  inculcating  doctrines  subversive  of  the  king's  authority  and  of  the  peace  of 
the  realm.  At  several  strict  examinations,  he  gave  such  satisfactory  explana- 
tions of  his  conduct,  and  defended  himself  so  effectually  against  the  slanders  of 
those  who  sought  his  ruin,  that  the  visitors  were  lefl  without  any  ground  or  pre- 
text on  which  to  proceed  against  him.  They,  however,  deprived  him  of  the 
rectorsbip,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  improper  that  that  oflice  should  be  united 
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with  the  profeMonhip  of  theology,  the  appointmeDt  whidi  Melville  held  in  the 
unifenity. 

.  The  acoenion  of  James  to  the  English  throne,  did  not  abate  his  desire  to 
assume  an  absolute  control  over  the  afiairs  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  long 
after  his  removal  to  England,  he  continued  to  entertain  designs  hostile  to  its 
liberties.  The  attempts  which  he  had  made  to  obtain  this  supremacy,  while  he 
was  yet  in  Scotland,  had  been  thwarted  in  a  great  measure  by  the  exertions  of 
Melville.  His  intrepidity  kept  James  at  bay,  and  his  zeal,  activity,  and  talents, 
deprived  him  of  all  chance  of  succeeding,  by  chicanery  or  cunning.  Melville 
still  presented  himself  as  a  stumbling-block  in  his  way,  should  he  attempt  to 
approach  the  ^Scottish  church  with  inimical  designs,  and  James,  therefore,  now 
resolved  that  he  should  be  entirely  removed  from  the  kingdom.  To  accomplish 
this,  he  had  recourse  to  one  of  those  infamous  and  unprincipled  stratagems 
which  he  considered  the  very  essence  of  **  king  craft."  In  May  160§,  Mel- 
ville received  a  letter  from  his  majesty,  commanding  him  to  repair  to  London 
before  the  15th  of  September  next,  that  his  majesty  might  consult  with  him, 
and  others  of  his  learned  brethren,  regarding  ecclesiastical  matten,  with  the 
view  of  healing  all  differences,  and  securing  a  good  understanding  between  his 
majesty  and  the  church.  Letters  of  a  similar  tenor  were  received  by  seven 
other  clergymen,  amongst  whom  was  Melville's  nephew. 

Though  not  without  some  doubts  regarding  the  result  of  this  rather  extraor- 
dinary invitation,  Melville  and  his  brethren  set  out  for  London,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  S5Ui  of  August  The  fint  interview  of  the  Scottish  clergymen 
with  the  king  was  sufficiently  gracious.  He  inquired  for  news  from  Scotland, 
and  condescended  even  to  be  jocular.  This,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  at 
the  subsequent  conferences  Melville  found  himself  called  upon,  by  the  sentiments 
which  the  king  expreised  regarding  church  matters,  to  hold  the  same  bold  and 
plain  language  to  him  which  he  had  so  oflen  done  in  Scotland,  and  this  too  in 
the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  his  English  courtiers,  who  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  their  admiration  of  Melville's  boldness,  and  of  the  eloquence 
with  which  he  delivered  his  sentiments.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Scot- 
tish ministers  were  interdicted  from  returning  to  Scotland  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  king.  On  the  S8th  September  they  were  required  by  his 
majesty  to  give  attendance  in  the  royal  chapel  on  the  following  day  to  witness 
the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  St  Michael.  The  ceremonies  and  fooleries  of 
the  exhibition  which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  were  so  absurd,  and  so  nearly 
approached  those  of  the  Romish  church,  that  they  excited  in  Melville  a  feeling 
of  the  utmost  indig^nation  and  contempt.  This  feeling  he  expressed  in  a  Latin 
epigram,  which  he  composed  on  returning  to  his  lodgings.  A  copy  of  the 
lines  found  their  way  to  his  majesty,  who  was  greatly  incensed  by  them,  and 
determined  to  proceed  against  Uieir  author  on  the  ground  that  they  were  trea- 
sonable. He  was  accordingly  summoned  before  the  privy  council,  found  guilty 
of  scandalum  magnatum,  and  after  a  confinement  of  nearly  twelve  months,  first  in 
the  house  of  the  dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  four 
years.  The  other  clergymen  who  had  accompanied  Melville  to  London  were 
allowed  to  return  to  Scotland;  but  they  were  confined  to  particular  parts 
of  the  country,  and  forbidden  to  attend  any  church  courts.  Melville's  nephew 
was  commanded  to  leave  London  within  six  days,  and  to  repair  to  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  and  not  to  go  ten  miles  beyond  that  town  on  the  pain  of  rebellion. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1611,  Melville  was  released  from  the  Tower  on 
the  application  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who  had  solicited  his  liberty  from  the 
king,  in  order  to  procure  his  services  as  a  professor  in  his  university  at  Sedan 
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in  France*  Mel?ille,  wlio  was  now  in  the  66th  year  of  hia  age^  waa  exoecd- 
ingly  reluctant  to  go  abroad ;  but,  aa  thia  was  a  condition  of  hia  liberty,  and  as 
there  waa  no  hope  of  the  king^a  being  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him  to  return  ta 
Sootlaudy  he  aubmitted  to  the  expatriation,  and  aailed  for  Framse  on  the  IMi 
of  April. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  waa  fortunate  enough  to  lall  in  with  one  of  hia 
scholars  then  prosecuting  his  studies  thera,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  and  allbo- 
tionately  reoeired.  After  spending  a  few  days  in  the  Oeneh  capital  he  repaired 
to  Sedan,  and  was  admitted  to  the  place  destined  for  him  in  the  uniTeraity.  . 

In  the  year  following  he  removed  to  Grenoble,  to  superintend  the  education 
of  three  sons  of  the  treasurer  of  the  parliament  of  Dauphiny,  with  a  salary  of 
five  hundred  crowns  per  annum ;  but,  not  finding  the  situation  an  agreeable  one, 
he  returned  within  a  short  time  to  Sedan,  and  resumed  his  former  duties. 
MelviUe  continued  to  maintain  a  dose  correspondence  with  his  numerous  frienda 
in  Scotland,  and  particularly  with  his  nephew,  James  Melville,  to  whom  he  waa 
warmly  attached.  Of  him,  his  best,  most  constant,  and  dearest  friend,  however, 
he  was  soon  to  be  deprived.  That  amiable  man,  who  had  adhered  te  him 
through  good  and  bad  fortune,  through  storm  and  sunshine,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  died  in  the  beffinning  of  the  year  1614.  The  grief  of  Melville  on  r». 
ceiving  the  intelligence  of  his  death  was  deep  and  poignant.  He  gave  way  to 
no  boisterous  expression  of  feeling ;  but  he  felt  the  deprivation  with  all  the 
keenness  which  such  a  calamity  is  calculated  to  inflict  on  an  aibctionate  heart 
With  his  fondest  wishes  still  directed  towards  his  native  land,  he  requested  his 
friends  in  London  to  embrace  any  fiiroiirable  ^portunity  which  might  ofler  of 
procuring  his  restoration;  and  in  1616,  a  promise  was  obtained  from  hia 
">^JM^y9  ^^^  ^  would  be  relieved  from  banishment  This,  promise,  however, 
like  many  others  of  Jameses,  was  never  realised.  Melville,  after  aU  that  he  had 
done  for  his  country,  was  doomed  to  breathe  his  last  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land. 
To  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the  misfortunes  which  douded  his  latter 
days,  he  was  blessed  with  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  bodily  health,  and  that 
to  a  later  period  of  life  than  is  often  to  be  met  with.  **  Am  I  not,"  he  says,  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend  written  in  the  year  16  IS,  *'  three  score  and  eight  years  old, 
unto  the  which  age  npne  of  my  fourteen  brethren  came ;  and,  yet  I  thai^  God, 
I  eat,  1  drink,  I  sleep  as  well  as  1  did  these  thirty  years  bygone,  and  better 
than  when  1  was  younger — in  ipso  Jlore  adoUscenHm^^-'^nij  the  gmvel  now  and 
then  seasons  my  mirth  with  some  little  pain,  which  I  have  felt  only  unoe  the 
beginning  of  March  the  last  year,  a  month  before  my  deliverance  from  prison. 
I  feel,  thank  God,  no  abatement  of  the  alacrity  and  ardour  of  my  mind  for  the 
propagation  of  the  truth.  Neither  use  I  spectades  now  more  than  ever,  yea  I 
use  none  at  all  nor  ever  did,  and  see  now  to  read  Hebrew  without  pointi,  and 
in  the  smallest  characters."  With  this  good  bodily  health,  he  also  enjo^  to 
the  dose  of  his  life  that  cheerfulness  of  disposition  and  vivadty  of  imagination 
for  which  he  was  distinguished  in  earlier  years,  and  in  the  seventy-fourth  year 
of  his  age  he  is  found  vying  with  the  most  sprightly  and  juvenile  of  his  col* 
leagues  in  the  composition  of  an  epithalamium  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  patron  the  duke  of  Bouillon. 

Years,  however,  at  length  undermined  a  constitution  which  disease  had  left 
untouched  until  the  very  dose  of  life.  In  1630,  his  health  which  had  previ- 
ously been  slightly  impaired,  grew  worse,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  16 S3, 
he  died  at  Sedan,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

The  benefits  which  Melville  conferred  on  his  country  in  the  department  of 
its  literature  are  thus  spoken  of  by  Dr  M^Crie :  '*  His  arrival  imparted  a  new 
impulse  to  the  public  mind,  and  his  high  reputation  for  learning,  joined  to  the 
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•ndmsiaiiii  wilh  wliidi  h«  plesded  its  caoia,  enabled  him  to  introduoiB  an  im- 
proved plan  of  study  into  all  the  unirenitiea.  By  bia  inatructiona  and  example* 
he  eontlnned  and  increased  the  impulae  which  he  had  first  given  to  the  minds  of 
his  eooBtrynen.  In  languages,  in  theology,  and  in  that  species  of  poetical 
oomposition  which  was  then  most  practised  among  the  learned,  his  influence  was 
dhfect  and  acknowledged."  The  services  which  he  rendered  the  civil  and  re- 
ligioiia  liberties  of  his  country  are  recorded  by  the  same  aUe  author  in  still 
stronger  terms.  **  If  the  love  of  pure  religion,"  he  says,  "  rational  liberty, 
and  polite  letters,  forms  the  basis  of  national  virtue  and  happiness,  I  know  no 
indi^ual,  after  her  reformer,  from  whom  Scotland  has  received  greater  bene- 
fita,  and  to  whom  she  owes  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  and  respect,  than  Andrew 
HelviUe." 

MELVILLE,  Jambs,  with  whose  history  are  connected  many  most  interesting 
Ihds  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  history  of  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Baldovy, 
near  Montrose,  on  the  S5Ui  of  July,  1556.^  His  fiither  was  Richard  Melville 
oft  Baldovy,  the  friend  of  Wishart  the  Martyr,  and  of  John  Enkine  of  Dun,  and 
the  elder  brother  of  Andrew  Melville.  Soon  after  the  Refdirmation,  this  gentlcu 
man  became  minister  of  Mary-Kirk,  in  the  immediate  neighl)ourfaood  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  continued  so  till  the  dose  of  his  life.  He  married  Isobel  Sorimgeour, 
sister  of  the  laird  of  Glass  well,  a  woman  of  great  **  godlines,  honestie,  vertew, 
and  aff^ion.**  James  Melville  was,  therefore,  to  use  his  own  expresiion, 
descended  *^  of<godlie,  ihithfuU,  and  honest  parents,  bathe  lightned  with  the 
light  of  the  gospell,  at  the  first  dawning  of  the  day  tharof  within  Scotland." 

The  mother  of  James  Melville  having  died  about  a  year  after  his  birth,  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  nurse,  ^*  an  evill  indynit  woman ;"  and  after 
being  weaned,  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  cottar,  from  whence,  when  he  was 
about  fiMir  or  five  years  old,  he  was  brought  home  to  Baldovy.  He  and  his 
elder  brother  David  were  soon  afterwards  sent  to  a  school,  kept  by  Mr  William 
Gray,  minister  of  Logie-Montrose,  **  a  guid,  lemed,  kynd  man.**  This  school 
was  broken  up,  partly  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  boys  perhaps  to  attend  the 
universities,  but  more  immediately  by  the  ravages  of  the  plague  at  Montrose,  from 
which  Logic  was  only  two  miles  distant.  James  and  his  brother,  therefore,  re- 
turned home,  after  having  attended  it  for  about  five  years.  During  the  following 
winter,  they  remained  at  home,  receiving  from  their  &ther  such  occasional  instiuo 
tion  as  his  numerous  duties  permitted  him  to  give  them.  At  this  period,  Richard 
Melville  seems  to  have  ^intended  that  both  his  sons  should  be  trained  to  agricul*. 
tural  pursuits,  there  being  no  learned  profession  in  which  a  livelihood,  even  of  a 
very  moderate  kind,  could  be  obtained.  In  the  spring,  it  was  resolved  that,  as 
the  elder  brother  was  sufficiently  old  to  assist  in  superintending  his  fiither's 
rural  afl^rs,  he  should  remain  at  home,  and  that  James  should  be  sent  again  to 
BchooL  He  accordingly  attended  a  school  at  Montrose,  of  which  Andrew 
Milne,  afterwards  minister  of  Fetteresso,  was  master.  Here  he  continued  about 
two  years. 

Of  the  whole  of  this  period  of  his  life,  James  Melrille  has  left  a  most  interest- 
ing account ;  and  we  only  regret  that,  from  the  length  to  which  this  memoir 
must  otherwise  extend,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a  very  rapid 
sketch  of  this  and  the  subsequent  part  of  his  educatioa  He  entered  on  his 
philosophical  coune  at  St  Leonard's  college  in  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  in 
November,  1571,  under  the  care  of  William  Gollace,  one  of  the  regents.  At 
first  he  found  himself  unable  to  understand  the  Latin  prelections,  and  >vaa  so 
much  chagrined  that  he  was  frequently  found  in  tears ;  but  the  regent  took 

^  In  a  note  on  this  date  in  his  Diary,  he  says,  **  My  viide,  Mr  Andro,  haulds  that  I  w.is 
torn  in  An.  1657." 
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him  to  lodge  at  hit  apartments,  and  wni  so  much  pleased  with  the  sweetnest 
of  his  disposition,  and  his  anxiety  to  learn,  that  he  made  him  the  constant 
object  of  his  care,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  htm  leave  the  aniventty, 
after  having  attained  its  highest  honours.  During  the  prescribed  period  of 
four  years,  MeWille  was  taught  logic,  (indnding  the  Aristotelian  philosofdiy,) 
mathematics,  ethics,  natural  philosophy,  and  law.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
he,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  toolc  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  and,  on  finish- 
ing the  fourth,  that  of  Master  of  Arts.  One  of  the  most  interesting  events  re> 
corded  by  James  MeWille  to  hare  occurred  during  his  residenoe  at  St  Andrews, 
was  the  arrival  of  John  Knox  there  in  1571 ;  and  he  alludes  with  much  feeling 
to  the  powerful  effects  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  sermons  of  the  reformer. 

After  finishing  his  philosophical  education,  James  MeHlle  returned  to  his 
fiUher^s  house,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  during  the  summer  months. 
Having  finished  that  part  of  his  education  which  was  necessary  for  general  pur- 
poses, it  was  now  requisite  that  he  should  determine  what  profession  he  should 
adopt  His  father  had  destined  him  for  that  of  a  lawyer ;  but  although  Jamea 
had  studied  some  parts  of  that  profession,  and  had  attended  the  oonsistorial 
court  at  St  Andrews,  his  heart  "  was  nocht  sett  that  way."  Deference  to  hia 
father^s  wishes  had  hitherto  prevented  him  offbring  any  decided  opposition  to 
his  intentions,  but  he  had  at  this  period  taken  means  to  show  the  bent  of  his 
mind.  Choosing  a  passage  in  St  John'ft  Gospel  for  his  text,  he  composed  a  ser- 
mon, which  he  put  in  a  book  used  by  his  father  in  preparing  his  weekly  ser- 
mons. The  MS.  was  accordingly  found,  and  pleased  his  father  exceedingly. 
But  James  was  now  luckily  saved  the  pain  of  either  opposing  the  wishes  of  a 
kind,  but  somewhat  austere  parent,  or  of  applying  himself  to  a  profession  for 
the  study  of  which  he  had  no  afiection,  by  an  unlooked  for  accident — the  arrival 
of  his  uncle,  Andrew  Melville,  from  the  continent  To  him  his  father  com- 
mitted James,  ''  to  be  a  pledge  of  his  love,"  and  they  were  destined  to  be  for 
many  years  companions  in  labour  and  in  adversity. 

James  Melville  had  left  the  university  with  the  character  of  a  diligent  and 
accomplished  student  He  had  flattered  himself  that  he  had  exhausted  those 
subjects  which  had  come  under  his  attention,  but  he  was  now  to  be  subjected  to 
a  severe  mortification.  When  his  uncle  examined  him,  he  found  that  he  was 
yet  but  a  mere  child  in  knowledge,  and  that  many  years  of  study  were  still 
necessary,  before  he  could  arrive  at  the  goal  which  he  had  supposed  himself  to 
have  already  reached.  James's  mortification  did  not,  however,  lead  him  to  sit 
down  in  despair.  He  renewed  his  studies  with  the  determination  to  succeed, 
and  revised,  under  his  uncle's  directions,  both  his  classical  and  philosophical 
education.  **  That  quarter  of  yelr,**  says  he,  **  I  thought  I  gat  graitter  light 
in  letters  nor  all  my  tyme  befor.  ....  And  all  this  as  it  wer  by  crack- 
ing and  playing,  sa  that  I  lemit  mikle  mair  by  hairing  of  him  [Andrew  Mel- 
ville] in  da>lie  conversation,  bathe  that  quarter  and  therefter,  nor  euer  I  leroit 
of  anie  buik,  whowbeit  he  set  me  euer  to  the  best  authors." 

Endowed  with  such  talenu  and  acquirements,  it  will  readily  be  believed  that 
Andrew  Melville  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  idle.  He  was  soon  after  his 
return  invited  to  become  principal  of  the  university  of  Glasgow;  an  appointment 
which,  after  a  short  trial,  he  agreed  to  accept  In  October,  1 574,  he  left  BaU 
dovy  to  undertake  the  duties  of  his  ofiioe,  taking  with  him  his  nephew,  who 
was,  in  the  following  year,  appointed  one  of  the  regents.  The  labours  of  An- 
drew Melville  at  Glasgow,  have  been  already  noticed  in  his  life,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  only  extend  our  inquiries  here  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  subject 
of  this  memoir.  For  the  first  year,  James  Melville  taught  his  class  **  the  Greek 
gi-ammar,  Isocratis  Parsnesis  ad  Demonicum,  the  first  buk  of  Homers  Iliads, 
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Fhocylides,  Uetiod^  E^«  Kttt  'KfMfmt,  the  Dialectic  ofBamiUy  the  Rhetoric  of 
Taleiu,  with  the  practise  in  Giceros  Gatilinars  and  Paradoxes."  ''  The  second 
year  of  my  regenting,"  says  James  Melville,  ''  I  teachit  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic and  geometric,  out  [of]  Psellus,  for  shortnes;  the  Offices  of  Cicero; 
Aristotle*  Logic  in  Greek,  and  Ethic,  (and  was  the  first  regent  that  ever  did 
that  in  Scotland  ;)  also,  Platoes  Phaedon  and  Axiochus ;  and  that  profession  of 
the  mathematiks,  logic,  and  morall  philosophic,  I  keipit  (as  everie  ane  of  the  re- 
gents keipit  their  awin,  the  schoUors  ay  ascending  and  passing  throw)  sa  lang 
aa  I  regented  ther,  even  till  I  was,  with  Mr  Andro,  transported  to  St  Andres." 
His  private  hours  were  devoted  to  the  atudy  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  of 
theology.  He  had  already,  upon  one  occasion,  given  proof  of  his  talents  for 
public  teaching,  and  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  labours.  It 
was  a  custom  that  each  regent  should,  for  a  week  in  turn,  conduct  the  students 
to  a  church  near  the  college,  where  the  citizens  also  attended,  to,  hear  prayers 
and  one  or  two  chapters  of  the  Scriptures  read.  The  regents  had  hitherto  con- 
fined themselves  exclusively  to  these  limits,  probably  from  a  feeling  of  their  in- 
ability to  offer  any  commentary  ;  but  James  Melville,  taking  a  general  view  of 
the  passages  read,  gave  them  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  enforced,  and  accom- 
panied it  with  an  application  to  the  situations  of  his  hearers.  "  This  pleasit 
and  comfortit  guid  peiple  verie  mikle." 

The  routine  of  academical  instruction  affords  but  few  materials  for  biogra- 
phy. James  Melville  has  therefore  recorded  little  relative  to  himself  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  except  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  one  of  the  students, 
and  the  occurrences  consequent  upon  it.  But  although  this  aflTair  originated  with 
him,  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the  life  of  Andrew  Melville,  who  as  principal 
of  the  college,  acted  the  most  prominent  part  in  all  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings. 

.  Andrew  Melville  had  now  accomplished  nearly  all  that  zeal  or  talent  could 
effTect  for  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Its  revenues  were  improved, — its 
character  as  a  seat  of  learning  raised  much  above  that  of  any  of  the  other  Scot- 
tish universities, — the  number  of  students  was  greatly  increased,  and  its  disci- 
pline maintained  with  a  degree  of  firmness,  of  the  necessity  of  which,  however 
sceptical  modem  readers  may  be,  the  attack  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  is  a 
most  decided  proof.  The  Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  therefore  or- 
dained that  Melville  should  romove  to  the  new  college  of  St  Andrews,  **  to  begin 
the  wark  of  theol<^ie  ther  with  sic  as  he  thought  meit  to  tak  with  him  for  that 
effect,  conform  to  the  leat  reformation  of  that  universitie,  and  the  new  college 
therof,  giffTen  be  the  kirk  and  past  in  parliament"  Availing  himself  of  the 
privilege  thus  granted  of  nominating  his  assistants,  he  requested  his  nephew  to 
accompany  him.  James  had  for  some  time  resolved  upon  going  to  France,  but 
he  had  too  mudi  respect  for  his  uncle  to  refuse  his  request  They  therefore  re- 
moved together  from  Glasgow  in  the  month  of  November,  1580,  leaving  Thomas 
Smeton  **  a  roan  of  singular  gifts  of  learning  and  godlines,*^  and  Patrick  Mel- 
ville, a  young  gentleman  who  had  lately  finished  his  philosophical  studies,  as 
their  successors. 

In  December  they  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  professions. 
After  his  preface,  or  inaugural  discourse,  James  Melville  commenced  teach- 
ing his  students  the  Hebrew  grammar.  There  were,  probably,  few  young  men 
in  the  country  who,  either  from  their  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  or 
their  desire  to  improve  under  them,  were  better  qualified  to  discharge  this  of- 
fice well;  but  his  natural  diffidence  caused  him  a  degree  of  anxiety,  which 
many  less  accomplished  masters  have  not  experienced.  ''  The  grait  fear  and 
cear,"  says  he  in  hit  Diary,  '<  quhilk  was  in  my  heart  of  my  inhabilitie  to  vn- 
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d«Hak  and  bear  out  sa  grait  a  chaf]g«  as  to  profeM  tboologio  and  holio  toongM 
amangia  miniften  and  maiiten,  namelio  [eipocially]  in  that  maiit  freqaent  vni- 
uenitie  of  St  Andros,  amangs  diuera  alterit  and  diiplacit;  and  thetfor  meloontmitg 
iiud  miflykers,  occupied  me  ta,  that  I  behorit  to  forget  all,  and  rin  to  my  God 
and  my  buik." 

During  the  earlier  period  of  their  residence  at  St  Andrtwi,  Andrew  Melrille 
and  his  nephew  had  many  dilficultleB  to  encounter.  The  former  principal  and 
profesBon  annoyed  their  successors  by  **  punuit  of  the  compts  of  the  college." 
The  regents  of  St  Leonards,  enraged  that  the  philosophy  of  their  almost  deified 
Aristotle  should  be  impugned,  raised  a  commotion ;  and,  to  quote  the  appro- 
priate  allusion  of  James  Melrille,  cried  out  with  one  voice,  Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Rphesians.  The  provost  and  baiUies,  with  the  prior  and  his  gentlenien  pen* 
sioners,  were  suspected  of  corrupt  proceedings,  especially  in  the  provision  of  a 
minister  for  the  town,  and  the  opposition  and  exposures  of  Andrew  MelviUo 
thus  raised  up  for  him  and  his  fellow  Ubourers  another  host  of  enemies.  These 
were  all  open  and  avowed  opponents,  but  they  had  one  to  deal  with,  who,  aa 
yet  wearing  the  mask  of  friendship,  was  secretly  plotting  thefar  own  and  tlie 
church's  ruin, — ^this  perM>n  was  archbishop  Adamson.  Add  to  all  this,  that  im- 
mediately after  their  settlement  at  St  Andvews,  the  carelessness  of  one  of  the 
students  had  nearly  been  the  cause  of  setting  the  establishment  on  fire,  and  we 
shall  be  abundantly  persuaded  that  it  required  no  small  enei^  of  mfaad,  such 
as  Andrew  Melville  indeed  possessed,  not  only  to  bear  up  in  sudi  a  rituation, 
but  successively  to  baffle  all  the  opposition  that  was  oflbred  to  him. 

But  amidst  many  discouragements  which  the  more  sensitive  mind  of  JasMS 
Melville  must  have  keenly  felt,  he  had  also  many  dieering  employraentsi  He 
vfBs  engaged  in  duties  which  we  have  seen  had  been,  from  an-  eariy  period,  the 
objects  of  his  greatest  desire, — he  was  the  teacher  of  some  promising  youn^ 
men,  who  afterwards  became  shining  lights  in  the  church,  and  he  had  the  grati- 
fication of  being  requested  to  occupy  the  pulpit  on  many  oocasions,  when  there 
was  no  minister  in  the  town,  or  when  the  ardibishop  happened  to  be  absent. 

At  the  AsMmbly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  December  168S,  James  MeU 
rille  was  earnestly  requested  to  become  minister  of  Stirling.  For  himself  he 
felt  much  inclined  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  mors  se 
as  he  was  now  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage ;  but  his  uncle,  considering  the  a£> ' 
ftin  of  the  college  still  in  too  precarious  a  state  to  admit  of  his  leavii^  it,  re- 
Aised  his  consent,  and  James  Melville  did  not  consider  it  reqieotful  to  uigo  his 
own  wishes.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  he  was  not  permitted  at  this  period 
to  leave  the  college,  for  in  the  very  next  year  his  unde  was  required  to  ^paar 
before  the  king  and  privy  council,  for  certain  treasonable  speeches  alleged  to 
have  been  uttered  in  his  sermons.  When  the  summons  (which  ordered  him  to 
appear  in  three  days)  was  served,  James  Melville  was  in  the  shire  of  Angus, 
and  could  not  upon  so  sudden  a  requisition  return  to  St  Andrews  in  time  to  ac* 
company  him  to  Edinburgh.  He  arrived,  however,  on  the  second  day  of  his 
trial,  if  indeed  the  proceedings  deserved  that  name.  Passing  over  the  minute 
circumstances  of  this  transaction,  our  nanrative  only  requires  that  we  should  state 
that  Andrew  Melville  found  it  necessary  to  insure  his  safety  by  a  flight  into 
England. 

In  these  discouraging  circumstances,  James  Melrille  was  obliged  to  return  to 
St  Andrews  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  college, — with  what 
feelings  it  may  readily  be  judged.  When  he  considered  the  magnitude  of  his 
charge,  and  the  situation  of  the  church,  he  was  completely  overpowered ;  but  the 
duration  of  his  grief  was  short  in  proportion  to  its  riolence,  and  he  soon  found 
the  truest  remedy  in  applying  bis  whole  energies  to  the  performance  of  his  in- 
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OMMd  dutiea.  H«  taught  divioity  from  hii  uncle^a  chair,  bendet  oontinuiDg 
hii  laboun  in  the  department  whidi  properly  belonged  to  him.  Nor  waa.  thii 
all :  the  Ecunomiu  of  the  eollege,  finding  himself  in  the  serrioe  of  a  party  from 
whom  little  adrantage  or  promotion  could  be  expected,  gave  up  hii  office,  and 
tbua  did  the  provision  of  the  daily  wanti  of  the  institution  fiill  to  Melnlle's  lot 
In  the  performance  of  these  duties,  so  arduous  and  so  yaried,  he  was  greatly 
wpported  by  the  masters  of  the  university  who  attended  his  lectures,  and  gave 
him  many  encouragements.  But  his  greatest  comfort  was  derived  from  the 
society  of  the  afterwards  celebrated  Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  who,  abandoning 
his  attendance  on  the  courts  of  law,  had,  with  his  £either's  permissipn,  begun  the 
study  of  theology  at  St  Andrews. 

Harmleaa,  however,  as  a  penM>n  whose  attention  was  thus  so  completely  occu- 
pied by  hia  own  duties  must  certainly  have  been,  the  government  did  not  long 
permit  James  Melville  to  retain  his  station.  The  acts  of  the  parliament  1 584, 
by  which  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government  was  overthrown,  were 
proclaimed  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  protested  against  by  Robert 
Pont  and  others,  in  behalf  of  the  church.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
malpractices  of  archbishop  Adamson.  About  the  beginning  of  May,  1584, 
Melville  had  gone  to  one  of  the  northern  counties  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the 
college.  It  had,  perhaps,  been  conjectured  by  the  episcopal  party,  to  their  no 
small  gratification,  that,  finding  himself  unable  to  comply  conscientiously  with 
the  late  enactments,  he  had  retired,  with  some  of  the  other  ministers,  into  Eng- 
land. If  so,  they  must  have  been  grievously  disappointed  by  his  return.  It  was 
certainly  not  long  till  the  archbishop  abundantly  manifested  his  real  disposi- 
tions ;  for,  on  the  Sunday  immediately  following,  Melville  was  informed  that  a 
warrant  for  his  apprehension  was  already  in  that  prelate's  possession,  and  that 
he  was  to  proceed  immediately  to  its  execution.  At  the  earnest  desire  of  his 
friends,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  remove  to  Dundee,  where  he  had  no  sooner 
arrived,  than  he  learned  that  a  search  had  been  made  for  him  in  every  part  of 
the  college,  and  that  an  indictment  had  been  prepared  against  him,  for  holding 
communication  with  his  uncle,  the  king's  rebel.  But  his  removal  to  Dundee 
could  serve  only  a  very  temporary  purpose,  for  it  must:  very  soon  have  become 
known,  and  would  then  have  ceased  to  be  any  security  for  his  liberty.  After 
the  most  anxious  consideration,  he  resolved  to  accept  an  ofier  made  him  by  one 
of  his  cousins,  to  take  him  by  sea  to  Berwick.  This  gentleman,  hiring  a  small 
boat  under  the  pretext  of  conveying  some  of  his  wines  to  one  of  the  coast  towns 
in  the  neighbourhood,  took  in  Melville  in  the  disguise  of  a  shipwrecked  sea- 
man ;  and,  after  a  voyage,  not  less  dangerous  from  the  risk  of  detection,  than 
from  a  violent  storm  which  overtook  them,  landed  him  safely  at  Berwick,  where 
he  met  his  uncle  and  the  other  ministers  who  had  been  obliged  to  flee. 

The  suddenness  with  which  James  Melville  had  been  obliged  to  leave  St  An- 
drews, prevented  him  taking  his  wife  along  with  him ;  to  have  done  so,  would, 
in  fact,  have  endangered  the  whole  party.  But,  after  arriving  at  Berwick,  he  im- 
mediately sent  ba«Jc  his  cousin,  Alexander  Scrymgeour,  with  a  letter,  requesting 
this  lady  (a  daughter  of  John  Dury,  minister  of  Edinburgh)  to  join  him.  This 
she  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  doing,  by  placing  herself  under  the  care 
of  a  servant  of  the  English  ambassador,  and  she  accordingly  remained  with  her 
husband  during  the  short  period  of  his  exile.  At  Berwick  they  resided  for 
about  a  month ;  and  there,  as  in  every  other  place,  James  Melville's  amiable 
and  afiectionate  dispositions  procured  him  many  friends.  .  Among  these  was  the 
lady  of  Sir  Harry  Widrington,  governor  of  the  town,  under  lord  Hunsdon.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  was  invited  by  the  eurls  of  Angus  and  Mar,  then  at  Newcastle, 
to  become  their  pastor.  Being  totally  ignorant  of  the  characters  of  these 
ui.  4  n  - 
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noblemen,  and  of  the  cause  of  their  exile,  he  felt  unwilling  to  oounect  himself 
with  their  party,  and  therefore  replied  to  their  inntation,  that  he  could  not 
comply  with  it,  as  he  had  never  qualified  himself  for  performing  the  ministerial 
functions;  but  that,  at  he  had  determined  upon  remonng  to  the  south,  he 
should  risit  them  on  his  way  thither.  When  he  axrived  at  Newcastle,  he  deter- 
mined upon  immediately  securing  a  passage  by  sea  to  London  ;  but  John  Darid- 
son,  one  of  his  former  masters  at  St  Andrews,  and  now  minister  of  Prestonpaos, 
informed  him  that  it  was  not  only  his  own  earnest  desire,  but  that  of  all  their 
brethren,  that  he  should  remain  at  Newcastle  with  the  exiled  lords,  whose  cha- 
racters and  cause  he  vindicated.     To  their  wishes,  Melville  therefore  acceded. 

Soon  after  hia  settlement  at  Newcastle,  Davidson,  who  had  only  waited  his 
arrival,  departed,  and  left  htm  to  dischaige  the  duties  alone.  Thinking  it 
proper  that,  before  entering  on  his  labours,  the  order  of  their  religious  obser- 
vances and  their  discipline  should  be  determined,  he  drew  up  *'  the  order  and 
manor  of  exercise  of  .the  word  for  instruction,  and  discipline  for  correction  of 
manors,  used  in  the  companle  of  those  godlie  and  noble  men  of  Scotland  in 
tyme  of  thair  aboad  in  Englande,  for  the  guid  cause  of  6od*s  kiik,  thair  king 
and  countrey,*'  and  prefixed  to  it  an  exhortative  letter  to  the  noblemen  and  their 
followers.  Tliis  preiatory  epistle  commences  by  an  acknowledgment  that  their 
present  calamities  were  tiie  just  chastisements  of  the  Almighty,  for  their  luke- 
warmness  in  the  work  of  reformation, — for  permitting  the  character  of  thoir 
sovereign  to  be  formed  by  the  society  of  worthless  and  interested  courtiers, — ^for 
their  pursuit  of  their  own  aggrandizement,  rather  than  the  good  of  their  country, 
— and  for  the  violation  of  justice,  and  connivance  at  many  odious  and  unnatural 
crimes.  But  while  they  had  thus  rendered  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  Divine 
vengeance,  how  great  had  been  the  crimes  of  the  court!  It  had  followed  the 
examples  of  Ahaz  and  Uzzah,  in  removing  the  altar  of  the  Lord, — it  had  de- 
prived the  masters  of  their  livings,  and  desolated  the  schools  and  universities, — 
it  had  said  to  the  preachers,  *^  Prophecy  no  longer  to  us  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  but  speak  unto  ua  pleasant  things  according  to  our  liking,'* — it  had  taken 
from  others  the  key  of  knowledge, — it  entered  not  in,  and  those  that  would  en- 
ter in,  it  sufi^ered  not :  finally,  it  had  threatened  the  ministers,  God^s  special 
messengers,  with  imprisonment  and  death,  and,  following  out  its  wicked  designs, 
had  compelled  them  to  flee  to  a  foreign  land.  **  Can  the  Lord  sufiTer  these 
things  long,"  Melville  continues  with  great  enei^,  *^  and  be  just  in  executing 
of  his  jui^ments,  and  pouring  out  of  his  plagues  upon  his  cursed  enemies  ? 
Can  the  Lord  sufibr  his  sanctuary  to  be  defiled,  and  his  own  to  smart,  and  be 
the  Father  of  mercies,  God  of  consolation,  and  most  faithful  keeper  of  his  pro- 
mises f  Can  the  Lord  sufibr  his  glory  to  be  given  to  another  P  Can  he  who 
hath  promised  to  make  the  enemies  of  Christ  Jesus  his  footstool,  suffer  them  to 
tread  on  his  head?  Nay,  nay,  right  honourable  and  dear  brethren,  he  has 
anointed  him  King  on  his  holy  mountain ;  he  has  given  him  all  nations  for  an 
inheritance ;  he  has  put  into  his  hand  a  sceptre  of  iron,  to  bruise  in  powder  these 
earthen  vessels.  When  his  wrath  shall  once  begin  to  kindle  but  a  little,  he 
shall  make  it  notoriously  known  to  all  the  world,  that  they  only  are  happy  who 
in  humility  kiss  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  trust  in  him.*'  He  then  concludes  by  a 
solemn  admonition,  that  with  true  repentance, — with  unfeigned  humiliation, — 
with  diligent  perusal  of  God*s  word, — and  witii  fervent  prayer,  meditation,  and 
seal,  they  should  prosecute  the  work  of  God,  under  the  assurance  that  their  la- 
bours should  not  be  in  vain.  He  warns  them  of  the  diligence  of  the  enemies 
of  God's  church, — exhorts  them  to  equal  diligence  in  a  good  cause,— and  re- 
minds them  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  shall  be  witnesses  against  them,  if  they 
should  be  found  slumbering  at  their  posts.     At  the  request  of  Archibald,  earl  of 
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Angm^  Melville  alao  dr«w  up  a  "  list  of  certain  great  abuief  ;^  but  af  it  is  in 
maoy  points  a  recapitulation  of  the  letter  just  quoted  from,  no  further  allusion 
to  it  is  here  necessary. 

About  a  month  after  the  commencement  of  his  ministrations^  Melville  was 
joined  by  Mr  Patrick  Galloway,  who  divided  the  labours  with  him.  His  family 
was  now  on  the  increase,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  to  remove  to  Benvick, 
where  he  remained  as  minister  of  that  congregation  till  the  birth  of  his  fiist 
child, — a  son,  whom  he  named  Ephraim,  in  allusion  to  his  fruitfulness  in  a 
strange  land.  Notwithstanding  the  stratagems  of  captain  James  Stewart,  by 
which  lord  Hunsdon  was  induced  to  forbid  them  to  assemble  in  the  church,  the 
congregation  obtained  leave,  through  the  kind  4>ffice«  of  lady  Widrington»  to 
meet  in  a  private  house ;  and  Melville  mentions  that  he  was  never  more  dili- 
gently or  more  profitably  employed,  than  during  that  winter.  But  the  pleasure 
which  ho  derived  from  the  success  of  his  ministrations,  was  more  tlian  counter- 
balanced by  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  brethren  at  home. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  many  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  led  on  by  the  ex- 
ample of  John  Craigp  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  signed  a  deed,  binding 
themselves  to  obey  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  as  far  as  "  according  to  the  word 
of  God."  Melville  saw  the  confusions  which  the  introduction  of  such  an  equi- 
vocal daose  must  produce.  He  accordingly  addressed  a  most  affectionate  but 
faithful  letter,  to  the  subscribing  ministers,  in  which  he  exhibited,  at  great 
length,  the  sinfulness  <^  their  oonq[»lianoe,  and  the  handle  which  such  a  compro- 
mise must  give  to  the  enemies  of  religion*  litis  letter,  as  it  encouraged  the 
firm,  and  confirmed  the  wavering,  was  proportionally  the  object  of  hatred  to  the 
court  Two  of  the  students  at  St  Andrews,  being  detected  copying  it  for  dis- 
tribution, were  compelled  to  flee ;  and  no  means  seem  to  have  been  omitted  to 
check  its  circulation,  or  to  weaken  the  force  of  its  statements. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  1584-5,  the  npblemen,  finding  their  present 
residence  too  near  the  borders,  determined  upon  removing  farther  to  the  south. , 
James  Melville,  therefore,  prepared  to  follow.  In  the  beginning  of  March, 
he  and  a  few  friends  embarked  for  London,  where  they  arrived,  after  a  voyage 
rendered  tedious  by  contrary  winds ;  and,  being  joined  by  their  companions  in 
exile,  were  not  a  little  comforted.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Melville  resumed  his 
ministerial  labourSb 

Many  dreumstanoes,  which  it  is  .not  necessary  to  detail  here,  conspired  to 
render  their  exile  much  shorter  than  theur  fondest  wishes  could  have  anticipated 
As  soon  as  the  noblemen  of  their  party  had  accommodated  their  disputes  with 
the  king,  the  brethren  received  a  letter  (dated  at  Stirling,  6th  November,  1585) 
from  their  fellow  ministers,  urging  them  to  return  with  all  possible  expedition. 
James  Melville,  and  Robert  Dury,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  therefore, 
left  London,  and,  after  encountering  many  dangers  during  the  darkness  of  the 
nights,  arrived  at  Linlithgow.  There  he  found  his  brethren  under  great  depres- 
sion of  mind :  they  had  vainly  expected  from  the  parliament,  then  sitting,  the 
abrogation  of  the  obnoxious  acts  of  1584;  and  they  had  a  further  cause  of 
grief  in  the  conduct  of  Craig,  the  leader  of  the  subscribing  ministers.  After 
much  expectation,  and  many  fruitless  attempts  to  persuade  the  king  of  the  im- 
propriety of  the  acts,  they  were  obliged  to  dismiss,  having  previously  presented 
a  supplication,  earnestly  craving  that  no  ultimate  decision  respecting  the  churcli 
might  be  adopted,  without  the  admission  of  free  discussion. 

During  the  following  winter,  James  Melville  was  occupied  partly  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  family  aflliirs,  but  principally  in  re-establishing  order  in  the 
university.  The  plague,  which  had  for  some  time  raged  with  great  violence, 
was  now  abated,  and  the  people,  regaining  their  former  confidence,  had  begun 
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to  return  to  their  ordinary  aflhin.  Taking  adTantag«  of  this  change,  the  two 
MeMlle*  refol?ed  on  resuming  their  labours,  and  accordingly  entered  on  tiieir 
respecti?e  duties  about  the  middle  .of  March.  In  the  beginning  of  April  the 
Synod  of  Fife  conyenedy  and  it  was  the  duty  <^  James  MeWille,  as  modemlor 
at  the  last  meeting,  to  open  their  proceedings  with  a  sermon.  He  diose  for  his 
text  that  part  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  Christian  church  is  compared  to  the  human  body, — composed,  like  it, 
of  many  members,  the  harmonious  operation  of  which  is  essential  to  the  health 
of  the  whole.  After  showing  by  reference  to  Scripture  what  was  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  true  church, — ^refuting  the  doctrine  of  ^*  the  human  and  derilish 
bishopric," — adTcrting  to  the  purity  of  the  reformed  constitution  of  their 
church,  and  proving  that  the  inordinate  ambition  of  a  few  had  been  in  all 
ages  the  destruction  Of  that  purity — he  turned  towards  the  archbishop, 
who  was  sitting  with  great  pomp  in  the  assembly,  charged  him  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  goodly  fabric,  and  exhorted  the  brethren  to  cut  off  so  unwor- 
thy a  member  from  among  them.  Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  pro- 
'tests^of  the  prelate,  the  Synod  immediately  took  up  the  case, — went  on,  with 
an  inalteiidon  to  all  the  forms  of  decency  and  tome  of  those  of  justice  which 
their  wariMtt  advocates  do  not  pretend  to  vindicate,  and  ordered  him  to  be  ex* 
Gommunicateai>y  Andrew  Hunter,  minister  of  Gambee.  Thus,  by  the  fervour 
of  their  zeal,  ahd  perhaps  goaded  on  by  personal  wrongs,  did  an  Assembly, 
composed,  in  the  \aalu,  of  worthy  men,  subject  themselves  to  censure  in  the  case 
of  a  man  of  a  character  disgraceful  to  his  profession ;  and  whom,  had  they 
been  content  to  act  with  more  moderation,  nothing  but  the  strong  hand  of 
civil  power  could  have  screened  from  their  highest  censures,  while  even  it 
could  not  have  defended  him  from  deserved  infamy. 

But  the  informality  of  the  Synod's  proceedings  gave  their  enemies  an  unfoc- 
tunate  hold  over  them,  and  was  the  means  of  baffling  their  owa  ends.  By  the 
.  influence  of  the  king,  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  soon  afterwards,  an- 
nulled their  sentence,  and  the  Melvilles,  being  summoned  before  the  king,  were 
commanded  to  confine  themselves,: — Andrew  to  his  native  place,  and  James  to 
his  college.  Thus  did  matters  continue  during  that  summer.  James  MelviUe 
lectured  to  a  numerous  audience  on  the  sacred  history,  illustrating  it  by 
reference  to  geography  and  chronology.  On  each  alternate  day  he  read  lectures 
on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  the  course  of  which  he  took  many  oppor- 
tunities of  attadcing  the  hated  order  of  bishops. 

Melville  was  now  to  obtain  what  had  all  along  been  the  object  of  his  highest 
wishes — a  settlement  as  minister  of  a  parish.  In  1583,  the  diarge  of  the  con- 
junct parishes  of  Abercrombie,  Pittenweem,  Anstruther,  and  Kilrenny,  l>ecame 
vacant  by  the  decease  of  the  incumbent,  and  thus  they  continued  for  several 
years.  When  the  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews  resumed  their  meetings  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  banished  ministers,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  visit  these 
parishes,  and  to  bring  them,  if  possible,  to  the  unanimous  dioice  of  a 
minister.  James  Melville,  who  had  been  nominated  one  of  these  oommissionMs, 
soon  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  insomuch  that  they  unanimously  requested 
the  Presbytery  to  send  him  among  them.  That  court  no  less  warmly  taged 
his  acceptance,  and  he  accordingly  removed  to  his  charge  in  July,  1586. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  to  perform  the  duties  of  four  parishes  was  a 
task  far  beyond  the  moral  and  physical  capabilities  of  any  single  individual, 
more  espedally  after  they  had  so  long  wanted  the  benefit  of  a  regular  ministry. 
Their  conjunction  was  the  result  of  the  mercenary  plans  of  Morton  and 
his  friends,  but  no  man  was  less  actuated  by  such  motives  than  Melvillo. 
No  sooner  did  he  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  these  parishes  than  he 
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detomuDed  on  their  ditjuoction,  at  whateTer  pecuniary  loca.  When  this  waa  cf- 
ftcted,  he  willingly  reaigned  the  proportiona  of  stipend  in  favour  of  the  minia- 
tera  provided  for  three  of  the  pariahea^  while  he  himaelf  undertook  the  charge 
of  the  fourth  (Kilrenny), — he  obtained  an  augmentation  of  stipend,  built  a 
manse,  purchased  the  right  to  the  vicarage  and  teind  fish  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  his  successors,  paid  the  salary  of  a  schoohnaster,  and 
inaintained  an  asaiatant  to  perform  the  dutiea  of  the  pariah,  aa  he  waa  fre- 
quently engaged  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  church.  Such  instances  of  disin- 
terested aeal  are  indeeid  rare ;  but  even  thia  waa  not  alL  Many  years 
afterwarda  he  printed  for  the  use  of  his  people  a  catechism  which  cost 
five  hundred  merks,  of  which,  in  writing  hia  Diary,  he  mentions  that  he  could 
never  regain  mora  than  one  fifth  part  While  he  was  thus  anxiously  promoting 
the  monl  and  religious  improvement  of  the  parishioners,  he  waa  also  dis- 
tinguiahed  by  the  exemplification  of  his  principles  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life.  An  instance  of  his  generoaity  occurred  soon  after  his  settlement  in  hia 
new  charge.  In  the  beginning  of  1588,  rumoura  were  spread  through  the 
country  of  the  projected  invasion  by  the  Spaniards.  Some  time  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Armada  was  known,  Melville  was  waited  on,  early  in  the 
morning,  by  one  of  tiie  baillies  of  the  town,  who  stated  that  a  ship  filled  with 
SpBoiaida  had  entered  their  harbour  in  distress,  and  requested  his  advice  as  to 
the  line  of  conduct  to  be  observed.  When  the  day  waa  further  advanced,  the 
i^cers  (the  principal  of  whom  is  styled  general  of  twenty  hulks)  were  per 
mitted  to  land,  and  appear  before  the  minister  and  principal  men  of  the  town. 
They  stated  that  their  division  of  the  squadron  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Fair 
lale,  where  they  had  been  detained  many  weeka  under  all  the  miseries  of 
&tigue  and  hunger ;  that  they  had  at  length  procured  the  ship  which  lay  in  the 
harbour;  and  now  came  before  them  to  crave  their  forbearance  towards  them. 
Melville  replied  that,  although  they  were  the  supporters  of  Christ's  greatest 
enemy  the  pope,  and  although  their  expedition  had  been  undertaken  with  the 
design  of  desolating  the  protestant  kingdoma  of  England  and  Scotland,  they 
should  know  by  their  conduct  that  the  people  of  Scotland  were  professors  of  a 
purer  religion.  Without  entering  into  all  the  minute  facts  of  the  case,  it  may 
be  enough  to  say,  that  the  officers  and  men  were  all  at  length  received  on 
shore,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  humanity.  **  Bot  we  thanked  God  with 
our  heartes  that  we  had  sein  tham  amanga  ws  in  that  forme,"  is  the  quaint  con- 
duaion  of  James  Melville,  alluding  to  the  difierence  between  the  objecta  of  the 
expedition  and  the  success  which  had  attended  it 

But,  however'  disinterested  Jamea  Melville's  conduct  might  be,  it  waa  not  des- 
tined to  escape  the  most  unjust  suspicions.  When  subscriptions  were  raised  to 
aasist  the  French  protestants  and  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  (dr.  1588),  he  had 
been  appointed  collector  for  Fife,  and  this  appointment  waa  now  seized  upon  by 
his  enemies  at  court,  who  surmised  that  he  had  given  the  money  thus  raised  to 
the  earl  of  Bothwell  to  enable  him  to  raise  forces.  The  supposition  is  so  ab- 
aurd  that  it  seems  incredible  that  any  one,  arguing  merely  on  probabilities, 
should  believe  that  money  intended  for  Geneva, — the  very  stronghold  of  his  be- 
loved presbytery, — should  be  given  to  an  outlaw  and  a  catholic  Luckily  MeK 
ville  was  not  left  to  prove  his  innocence  even  by  the  doctrine  of  probabilities. 
He  had  in  his  hands  a  discharge  for  the  money  granted  by  those  to  whoni  he 
had  paid  it  over,  and  it  waa,  besides,  matter  of  notoriety  that  he  had  been  the 
most  active  agent  in  the  auppression  of  BothwelFs  rebellion.  Still,  however,  his 
enemies  hinted  darkly  where  they  durst  not  make  a  manly  charge,  and  it  waa 
not  till  1594|  when  sent  aa  a  commissioner  to  the  king  by  the  Assembly  on 
another  miasion,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself.     He  then 
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demanded  that  any  one  who  oould  make  a  charge  against  him  ihould  st'knd 
forward  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  YindiGating  himtelf  before  his  sovereign. 
No  one  appeared.  MelTille  was  admitted  to  a  long  interriew  in  the  king^ 
cabinet ;  and  '^  thus,'*  says  he,  "  I  that  came  to  Stirling  the  traitor,  returned 
to  Edinburgh  a  great  courtier,  yea  a  cabinet  councillor." 

At  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1590^  James  Melville  preadied. 
After  the  usual  exordium,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  strioU 
est  discipline, — he  recalled  to  the  memory  of  hb  audience  the  history  of  their 
country  since  the  Reformation,  the  original  purity  of  the  church,  and  admonished 
them  of  Its  begun  decline, — the  brethren  were  warned  of  the  practices  of  **  the 
belly-god  bishops  of  England ;"  and  the  people  were  exhorted  to  a  more  aealoat 
support  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  to  a  more  liberal  communication 
of  temporal  things  to  their  ministers ; — lastly,  he  recommended  a  supplicatioii 
to  the  king,  for  a  free  and  full  assembly,  to  be  held  in  the  royal  presence^  for 
the  suppression  of  papists  and  sacrilegious  persons.  The  activity  of  Melville, 
and  indeed  of  the  ministers  generally,  against  the  catholics,  must  be  oonsiderad 
as  one  of  the  least  defensible  parts  of  their  conduct  We  are  aware  that  those 
who  believe  religion  to  be  supported  by  worics  of  man's  device,  will  find  strong 
palliations  for  their  actions  in  their  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  we  do  not  mean 
to  deny,  that  when  the  popish  lords  traiiicked  wiih  foteign  powers  for  the  sub- 
version of  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  country,  the  government 
did  right  in  bringing  them  to  account*  They  then  became  clearly  guilty  <^ 
a  civil  offence,  and  were  justly  amenable  for  it  to  the  secular  courts.  But 
when  the  catholics  were  hunted  down  for  the  mere  profession  of  their  reli- 
gion,— when  their  attachment  to  their  opinions  was  considered  the  mere  e& 
feet  of  obstinacy,  and  thus  worthy  to  be  visited  with  the  highest  pains, — the 
protestants  reduced  themselves  to  the  same  inconsistency  with  which  they  to 
justly  cfaaiged  their  advenaries.  If  it  be  urged  in  defence,  that  theur  religion 
was  in  danger,  we  reply,  that  the  conduct  of  the  catholics,  previous  to  the 
Ueformation,  was  equally  defensible  on  the  very  same  grounds^  In  both  cases 
was  the  church  of  the  parties  in  imminent  haiard ;  and,  if  we  defend  the  at- 
tempt of  one  party  to  support  theirs  by  the  civil  power,  with  what  justice  can 
we  condemn  the  other  ?  A  remarkable  passage  occurs  in  the  account  wbidi 
friar  Ogilvie  (a  Jesuit,  who  was  executed  at  Glasgow  in  1616)  has  left  of  his 
trial.  His  examinaiors  accused  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  of  extermi'- 
nating  the  protestanta  Ogilvie  immediately  replied :  Neither  has  Francis  ban- 
ished, nor  Philip  burned  protestants  on  account  of  religion,  but  <m  account  of 
heresy,  which  is  not  religion  but  rebellion,*  Here,  then,  is  the  rock  upon 
which  both  parties  split, — ^that  of  considering  it  a  crime  to  hold  certain  religious 
opinions.  Both  parties  were  in  turn  equally  zealous  in  propagating  their  ideas, — 
both  were  justifiable  in  doing  so, — and  both  equally  unjustifiable  in  their  absurd 
attempti  to  control  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.  Truth,  which  all  parties 
seem  convinced  is  on  their  side,  must  and  shall  prevail,  and  the  intolerant  aseal 
of  man  can  only  prove  its  own  folly  and  its  widcedness.  We  return  to  the  nar- 
rative. 

When  the  king,  in  October,  1594,  determined  on  opposing  the  popish  lords 
in  person,  he  was  accompanied  at  his  own  request  by  the  two  Melvilles  and  two 
other  ministers.  Following  the  Uighhuid  system  of  warfare,  these  noblemen 
retired  into  their  fastnesses;  and  the  royal  forces,  after  doing  little  more 
than  displaying  themselves,  were  ready  to  disperse,  for  want  of  pay.     In  this 

2  RelaUo  IiicaroenUionis  et  Martyrii  P.  JoBiiiiis  Ogilbei,  &c,  Duad,  1616,  p.  24.  This  i«, 
of  course,  the  Roman  Catholic  account.  Ogilvie's  trial,  and  a  repriut  of  the  ProteaUuit  ac- 
count of  it  set  forth  at  the  time,  will  be  found  in  PiUaUm's  Criminal  Trials. 
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emorgencyy  James  M«lrille  was  despatehed  to  Edinbur^grh  and  the  other  princi- 
pal tovnia,  with  letters  from  the  king  and  the  ministers,  urging  a  liberal  eon. 
tribukion  for  their  asristanoe.  Hit  lerrioes  on  this  occasion,  and  the  spirit  in- 
filled by  Andrew  Melville  into  the  royal  councils^  materially  contribute  to  the 
•oooess  of  the  expedition. 

We  have  mentioned,  that  at  the  interview  at  Stirling,  James  Melville  had 
regained  the  favour  of  the  king ;  but  it  is  probable  that  that  and  subsequent 
exhibitions  of  the  royal  confidence  were  merely  intended  to  gain  him,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  future  designs  of  the  court  relative  to  the  church.  In  the  af. 
&ir  of  David  Black,  Melville  had  used  his  influence  with  the. earl  of  Mar,  to 
procure  a  favourable  result ;  and,  although  the  king  did  not  express  disappro- 
bation of  his  conduct,  but,  on  the  contrary,  commanded  him  to  declare  from  the 
pulpit  at  St  Andrews,  the  amicable  termination  of  their  quarrel,  he  obierved 
that  from  that  period  his  favour  uniformly  declined.  Finding,  after  two  yean' 
trial,  that  his  conduct  towards  James  Melville  had  not  induced  him  to  compro- 
mise his  principles,  the  king  probably  considered  all  further  attempts  to  gain 
him  quite  unneoesiary. 

In  May,  1596,  the  Covenant  was  renewed  by  the  synod  of  Fife,  and  in  tlie 
following  July  by  the  presbytery  of  St  Andrews;  on  both  which  occasions,  Mel- 
ville was  appointed  '*  the  common  mouth."  After  the  last  meeting,  the  barons 
and  gentlemen  resolved  that  he  and  the  laird  of  Reiras  [Rires  7]  should  be  sent 
to  the  king,  to  inform  him  of  the  report  of  another  Spanish  invasion,  and  of  the 
return  of  the  popish  lords ;  but  Melville's  interest  at  court  was  now  on  the  de- 
cline, and  his  minion  met  with  little  encouragement  Returning  home,  he  uf* 
plied  himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  parish.  He  drew  up  a  ''  Sum  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Covenant  renewed  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,*'  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer.  Upon  this  the  people  were  catechised  during  the  month 
of  August ;  and  on  the  first  Sunday  of  September,  the  Covenant  was  renewed, 
and  the  sacrament  administered  in  the  parish  of  Kilrenny. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  the  life  of  Melville  was  spent  in  a  course  of  op- 
position, as  decided  as  it  was  fruitless,  to  the  designs  of  the  court  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  episcopacy.  While  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  yielded, 
he  remained  firm.  There  was  but  one  point  which  he  could  be  induced  to  give 
up.  He  was  urged  by  the  king  (1597)  to  preach  at  the  admission  of  Gladstanes, 
the  future  archbishop,  to  the  church  of  St  Andrews,  from  which  David  Black  had 
been  ejected ;  and  he  did  so,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  some  of  his  distressed 
friends  by  the  concession ;  but  it  afterwards  cost  him  much  uncomfortable  re- 
flection. In  the  month  of  October  he  visited,  along  with  others  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  the  churches  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Moray,  and  Ross.  He 
had  entered  upon  this  duty  under  considerable  mental  depression  and  bodjJy 
suflering ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  but  little  diminished,  when  he 
detected,  during  the  journey,  the  plans  of  the  court  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  episcopal  order.  Finding  that  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  church  had  been 
attended  with  so  little  success^  he  would  willingly  have  retired  from  public  life, 
and  shut  out  all  reflection  on  so  unsatisfactory  a  retrospect  in  the  performance 
of  his  numerous  parochial  duties :  but  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  the  church 
and  to  his -friends  in  adversity  induced  him  to  continue  his  discouraging  labour ; 
and,  accordingly,  till  he  was  ensnared  into  England,  whence  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  return,  he  made  the  most  unwearied  exertions  in  behalf  of  presby- 
tery. Except  the  gratification  the  mind  receives  from  marking  the  continued 
'*tnigg\^  of  a  good  man  against  adversity,  the  reader  could  feel  little  interest 
in  a  minute  detail  of  circumstances,  which,  with  a  few  changes  of  place  and 
date,  were  often  repeated.     Vexation  of  mind  and  fatigue  of  body   at  lengtli 
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bfoaght  on  an  iIImh  in  April,  1601,  which  laited  about  a  jmt ;  bul  this  did 
no(  damp  his  seaL  When  he  oouid  noi  appear  amonf^  hb  brethien,  and  subse- 
quent illnesi  not  unfiequently  compelled  him  to  be  absent,  he  encounged  or 
msmed  them  by  his  letten.  Erery  attempt  wss  nmde  to  oveiconie  or  to  gain 
him.  He  was  offered  eraoluoients  and  honoufs,  and  when  these  could  not  shake 
his  rssolution,  he  was  tiureatened  with  prosecution ;  but  the  latter  afiected  him  as 
little.  When  he  waa  told  that  the  king  hated  him  more  than  any  man  in  Scot- 
land, **  became  he  crossed  all  his  tuns,  and  was  a  rinfteader,"  he  replied,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet. 

Nee  fpeniis  allquid,  nee  extimeeoonB, 
ExarmaTeris  impoCentis  iram. 

His  conduct  on  the  firrt  anniTOisary  of  the  Gowrie  consplfaey,  did  not  tend 
to  mitigate  his  majesty's  wrath.  An  act  of  parliament  had  been  pasnd,  ordain- 
ing it  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiring ;  but  as  this  act  had  never  re- 
ceiTod  the  sanction  of  the  church,  MelTille  and  others  reluMd  to  comply  with 
it  They  were,  therefore,  summoned  by  proclamation  to  appear  before  the 
council,  and  the  king  TOwed  that  the  oAenoe  should  be  considered  capitsL 
They  accordingly  appeared :  but  his  majesty,  finding  their  determination  to 
Tindicate  their  conduct,  moderated  his  wrath,  and  dismissed  them,  afler  a  few 
words  of  admonition.  The  conduct  of  Melrille,  in  relation  to  the  ministerB 
imprisoned  for  holding  the  asMmbly  at  Aberdeen,  was  not  lem  decided.  A 
short  time  before  their  trial,  the  earl  of  Dunbar  requested  a  conference,  in  which 
he  regretted  to  him  the  state  of  aflairs,  and  promiied  that,  if  the  warded  ministers 
would  appease  the  king  by  a  few  concessions,  the  ambitious  courses  of  the 
bishops  should  be  checked,  and  the  king  and  church  reconciled.  With  these 
propomls,  Melrille  proceeded  to  Bladmem,  the  place  of  their  confinement ;  but 
negotiation  was  too  late,  for  the  very  next  morning  they  were  awakened  by  a 
summons  to  stand  their  trial  at  Linlithgow.  When  they  were  found  guilty  of 
treason,  it  was  considered  a  good  opportunity  to  try  the  resolution  of  their 
brethren.  To  prevent  all  communication  with  each  other,  the  synods  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  one  day,  when  Are  articles,  relative  to  the  powen  of  the 
General  AsMmbly  and  the  bishops,  were  proposed  by  the  king's  commissioneri 
for  their  anent  On  this  occasion,  Melville  was  confined  by  illnesg;  but  he 
wrote  an  animated  letter  to  the  synod  of  Fife,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  they  and  many  others  refused  to  comply.  This  letter  was  sent  by  lord 
Scone,  the  comnuHioner,  to  the  king ;  but  the  threat  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
a  prosecution  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  into  efiect 

The  court,  backed  by  the  bishops,  was  now  pursuing  its  intentions  with  len 
caution  than  had  formerly  been  found  necessary.  An  act  was  pasMd  by  the 
parliament  of  1606,  recognising  the  king  as  absolute  prince,  judge,  and  gover- 
nor over  all  persons,  estates,  and  causes,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, — restoring 
the  bishops  to  all  their  ancient  honours,  privileges,  and  emoluments,  and  reviving 
the  different  chapters.  Andrew  Melville  had  been  appointed  by  his  brethren 
to  be  present,  and  protest  against  this  and  another  act  in  prejudice  of  the  church, 
passed  at  the  same  time ;  but  measures  were  taken  to  frustrate  his  purpose.  No 
sooner  did  he  stand  up,  than  an  order  was  given  to  remove  him,  which  was  not 
effected,  however,  until  he  had  made  his  errand  known.  The  protest  was  drawn 
up  by  Patrick  Simson,  minister  of  Stirling,  and  the  reasons  for  it  by  James  Mel- 
ville. The  latter  document,  with  whidi  alone  we  are  concerned,  is  written  in 
a  firm  and  manly  style,  and  shows  in  the  clearest  manner,  that,  in  appointing 
bishops,  the  parliament  had  in  reality  committed  the  whole  government  of  the 
churdi  to  the  king,  the  prelates  being  necessarily  dependent  upon  him. 
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Some  months  previous  to  the  meeting  of  this  parliament,  letters  were  directed 
te  the  two  Melrilles,  and  six  other  ministers,  peremptorily  desuing  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  London  before  the  15th  of  September,  to  confer  with  the  king  on  such 
measures  as  might  promote  the  peace  of  the  church.  Although  this  was  the  al- 
leged cause  for  deman^ng  their  presence  at  the  English  court,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  real  object  of  the  king  was  to  withdraw  them  from  a  scene  where 
they  were  a  constant  check  upon  his  designs.  Their  interviews  with  the  king 
and  his  prelates  have  been  already  notioed  in  the  life  of  Andrew  Melville,  and 
it  is  ouiy  necessary  to  state  here,  that,  after  many  attempts,  as  paltry  as  they 
were  unsuGcenful,  to  win  them  over,  to  disunite  them,  and,  when  both  these 
failed,  to  lead  them  into  expressions  whidi  might  afterwards  be  made  the  ground- 
work of  a  prosecution,  Andrew  Melville  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
At  the  same  time,  James  was  ordered  to  leave  London  within  six  days  for  New- 
castle-upoi^Tyne,  beyond  which  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  go  above  ten  miles, 
on  pain  of  rebellion.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  some  relaxation  of 
the  rigour  of  his  uncle's  conlinement,  he  sailed  from  London  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1607.^  The  confinement  of  James  Melville  at  Newcastle,  was  attended  by  cir- 
cumstances of  a  peculiarly  painful  nature.  His  wife  was  at  this  thne  in  her  laat 
illness,  but  notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the  case,  he  could  not  be  allowed  the 
shortest  period  of  absence ;  he  was,  therefore  compelled  to  remain  In  England, 
with  the  most  perfect  knowledge  that  he  must  see  his  nearest  earthly  relation  no 
more,  and  without  an  opportunity  of  performing  the  last  duties.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  special  favour,  that  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  Anstruther  for 
the  arrangement  of  his  family  afiairs  after  her  death ;  and  even  this  permission 
was  accompanied  by  peremptory  orders,  that  he  should  not  preach  nor  attend 
any  meetings,  and  that  he  should  return  to  England  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

The  opposition  of  Melville  to  episcopacy  continued  as  steady  during  his 
exile  as  it  had  been  during  the  time  of  his  ministry.  When  public  disputations 
were  proposed,  in  the  following  year,  between  the  ministers  who  had  yielded  to 
the  government  and  those  who  remained  opposed,  he  disapproved  of  the  plan, 
and  stated  his  objections  at  full  length  in  a  letter  to  Mr  John  Dykes.  He  con- 
sidered such  meetings  by  no  means  calculated  for  edification,  and  he  well  knew 
that,  were  their  opponents  to  be  persuaded  by  aigument,  abundant  opportunities 
had  already  been  afforded  them.  When  the  conferences  were  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Falkland  and  other  places,  he  opposed  them  on  the  same  grounds ;  but, 
as  the  measure  had  been  already  determined  on,  he  advised  his  brethren  by  let- 
ter to  take  every  precaution  for  the  regularity  of  their  proceedings  and  the 
safety  of  their  persons.  As  Melville  had  anticipated,  no  good  effect  was  pro- 
duced ;  the  prelates  were  now  quite  independent  of  the  goodness  of  their  argu- 
ments for  the  support  of  their  cause,  and  felt  little  inclination  to  humble  them- 
selves so  far  as  to  contend  with  untitled  presbyterians. 

Notwithstanding  the  dedded  conduct  of  Melville,  several  attempts  were  again 
made,  during  his  residence  at  Newcasde,  to  enlist  him  in  the  service  of  the 
king.  In  the  month  of  October,  immediately  following  his  sentence  of  banish- 
ment. Sir  W^illiam  Anstruther  *  waited  on  him.  He  was  authorized  by  the  king 
to  say  that,  if  Melville  would  waive  iiis  opinions,  his  majesty  would  not  only  re- 
ceive him  into  favour,  but  **  advance  him  beyond  any  minister,  in  Scotland." 
Melville  replied,  that  no  man  was  more  willing  to  serve  the  king  in  his  calling 

>  M*Crie'8  Melville,  second  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.  The  data  attached  by  Wodrow  to 
Melville's  embarkBtion,  is  the  2nd  of  June,  and  to  his  arrival  at  Newcastle,  the  10th  of  that 
mouth.— H^odfour'f  L^e  of  Jamts  Mdvillt^  p.  132. 

*  Wodrow'e  Life  of  James  Melville,  p.  133.    Tiiis  gentleman  is  named  Sir  J ohn  Anstruther 
by  X)t  M'Crie  ^  Ufe  uf  Melville,  2ud  edit.  vol.  u.  p.  234. 
III.  4  k 
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than  he,  and  that  hit  majesty  kn«w  w%vy  well  hit  affection — ^wfaat  serwioe  hm  had 
done,  and  wai  willing  to  do  in  to  far  at  oonidence  would  aulier  him ;  adding 
that  the  king  found  no  &ult  nor  ill  with  him  that  he  knew  of,  but  that  he  would 
not  be  a  bishop.  **  If  in  my  judgment  and  my  consdenoe,"  lie  concluded,  aftor 
some  ftirther  remarks,  **  I  thought  it  would  not  undo  hb  majesty's  monaroby  and 
the  church  of  Christ  within  the  same,  and  so  bring  on  a  fearful  judgment,  I 
could  ai  gladly  take  a  bishopric  and  serve  the  kiqg  therein  as  I  oould  keep  my 
breaih  within  me,  so  far  am  I  from  delighting  to  contradict  and  oppone  to  his 
majesty,  as  is  laid  to  my  charge  ;  for  in  all  things,  saving  my  oonsdence,  his 
majesty  hath  found,  and  shall  find  me  most  prompt  to  his  pleasure  and  service.*' 
With  this  reply  the  conversation  ended. 

-  During  his  exile  various  attempts  were  made  by  his  parishioners  to  obtain 
leave  for  his  return.  In  February,  1608,  the  elden  of  the  church  of  An- 
struther  prepared  a  petition  with  that  view,  to  be  presented  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  when  through  stratagem  they  were  prevented 
from  presenting  it,  another  was  given  in  to  the  Assembly  which  met  at  Linlith- 
gow in  July,  1609.  An  application  to  the  king  on  his  behalf  was  promised ; 
but  a  reply  which  he  made  to  a  most  unprovoked  attack  on  the  presbyterians  in 
a  sermon  by  the  vicar  of  Newcastle,  a^orded  the  bishops  and  their  friends  a 
ready  excuse  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  this  promise.  To  preserve  appearances, 
the  prelates  did  indeed  transmit  to  court  a  representation  in  favour  of  the 
banished  ministers ;  but  this  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
a  piece  of  the  vilest  hypocrisy.  A  priyate  letter  was  transmitted  at  the  .same 
time,  discouraging  those  very  representations  which  in  public  they  advocated, 
and  urging  the  continuation  of  their  banishment  in  unabated  rigour.  Equally 
unfavourable  in  their  results,  although  we  have  less  evidence  of  insincerity, 
were  the  fair  promises  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar  and  of  archbishop  Spottiswood.' 

We  have  already  noticed  the  anxious,  though  unsuccessful,  efibrts  of  Melville 
in  behalf  of  his  uncle.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Andrew  Melville,  his  nephew's  attentions  were  continued.  He  supplied  his 
uncle  with  money  and  such  other  necessaries  as  could  be  sent  him,  and  received 
in  return  the  productions  of  his  muse.  About  this  period  their  correspondence, 
which  they  maintained  with  surprising  regularity,  took  a  turn  somewhat  out  of 
its  usual  course.  James  Melville  had  now  been  for  two  years  a  widower ;  he 
had  become  attached  to  a  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  vicar  of  Berwick-upon* 
Tweed,  and  he  earnestly  begged  his  uncle's  adrice.  The  match  was  con- 
sidered unequal  in  point  of  years,  and  a  long  correspondence  ensued,  from 
which  it  became  evident,  that,  while  James's  respect  for  his  uncle  had  led  him 
to  request  his  advice,  his  feelings  had  previously  become  too  strongly  interested 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  decision  of  the  question.  Finding  bis  nephew's 
happiness  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  result,  Andrew  Melville  yielded,  and  the 
marriage  accordingly  took  place.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  fears,  it  is  but 
justice  to  state,  that  this  connexion  led  to  no  compromise  of  principle^  and  that 
it  was  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 

It  would  seem  that  the  bishops,  not  content  with  separati^g  James  Melville 
from  his  brethren,  still  thought  themselvei  insecure  if  he  «99  ^lUow^d  to  remain 

*  Another  repreflentatlon  in  behalf  of  Melville  appears  to  have  been  presented  to  the 
Sjrnod  of  Fife  by  his  pariahioners  in  1610.  Archbishop  Gladstanes,  the  only  authority  for 
this  statement,  writes  thus  on  the  subject  to  the  king :  **  As  for  me,  -I  will  not  advlM  your 
majesty  any  thing  in  this  matter,  because  I  know  not  what  is  the  man's  humour  as  yet,  but 
rather  wish  that,  ere  any  such  man  get  liberty,  our  turns  took  setiing  a  while. "  Life  of  Glad- 
■tanea  iu  Wodrow's  Biographical  Collections,  (at  present  printing  for  the  Maitland  Club  J 
vol.  i.  pp.  274,  5.  So  little  confidence,  does  it  appear,  had  tiie  bishops  in  the  etability  of  their 
establishment. 
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at  Newcastle.  They  aooprdiof  1y  obtained  an  order  for  his  rsmoyal  to  Carlisle, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  intareit  of  his  friends  to  Berwick. 
About  this  period  he  was  again  urged  by  the  earl  of  Dunbar  to  aooede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  kin^,  but  with  as  little  success  as  formerly.  That  nobleman 
therefore  took  him  with  him  to  Berwick,  where  he  continued  almost  to  the 
date  of  his  death.  Thisporiod  of  his  life  aeems  to  hare  been  deroted  to  a  work 
on  the  proper  execution  of  which  his  mind  was  most  anxiously  bent — his 
Apology  for  the  Church  of  ScoUand.  This  work,  which  howei«r  he  did  not  lire 
to  see  published,  bears  the  title  of  ^'  Jacobi  Melvini  libellus  Supplex  Eoclesias 
Scoticanas  Apologeticus."     It  was  printed  at  London  and  appeared  in  1645. 

About  the  year  1613»  Melville  appears  to  hare  petitioned  the  king  for 
liberty  to  return  to  his  natire  country.  He  reoeired  for  answer  that  be  need 
indulge  no  hopes  but  by  submitting  absolutely  to  the  adk  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1610,  Such  conditions  be  would  not  of  course  accept,  and  he  con- 
sidered his  return  altogether  hopeless.  But  the  very  measures  which  the  king 
and  the  bishops  had  be^n  pursuing  were  the  means  of  carrying  his  wishes  into 
effect.  The  pirelates  had  lately  assumed  a  degree  of  hauteur  which  the  nobility 
could  ill  hare  brooked,  eren  had  they  felt  no  jealousy  of  a  class  of  men,  who, 
raised  from  comparative  obscurity,  now  formed  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  ancient 
councillors  of  the  throne-  -  They  therefore  determined  to  exert  their  inflnenoe 
for  the  return  of  the  ministeri,  and  to  iecond  the  representations  of  their  congre- 
gations and  friend^  In  this  eren  the  bishops  felt  themselres  obliged  to  join, 
and  they  at  the  same  time  determined  upon  a  last  attempt  to  obtain  from  the 
ministers  a  partial  recognition  of  their  authority,  but  in  this  they  were  unsuccess- 
ful James  Melville  therefore  obtained  leave  to  return  to  ScoUand,  but  it  was  now 
too  late.  His  nund  bad  for  some  time  brooded  with  unceasing  melancholy  over 
the  unhappy  state  of  the  church,  and  his  health  declined  at  the  same  time. 
He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  in  his  return  home,  when  he  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  was  with  difficulty  brought  back  to  Berwick.  Notwithstanding 
the  prompt  administration  of  medicine,  his  complaint  soon  exhibited  fiital  symp- 
toms ;  and,  after  lingering  a  few  days,  during  which  he  retained  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  expressed  the  firmest  convictions  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  suffered,  he  gendy  expired  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
eighth  of  his  banishment 

The  character  of  Melville  is  so  fully  developed  in  the  transactions  of  his  life, 
that  if  the  present  sketch  is  in  any  degree  complete,  all  attempt  at  its  further  de- 
lineation must  be  unnecessary.  A  list  of  his  works  will  be  found  in  the  Notes 
to  Dr  M'Crie's  Life  of  Andrew  Melville.  Of  these,  one  is  his  Diary,  which  has 
lately  been  printed  as  a  contribution  to  the  Bannatyne  Club,  and  which  has  sup* 
plied  the  materials  for  the  present  sketch  up  to  1601,  where  it  concludes. 
This  Diary,  combining,  as  it  certainly  does,  perfect  simplicity  of  style  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  principles, — containing  the  most  interesting  notices 
of  himself  and  other  public  men,  while  it  is  perfectly  fite  from  egotism, — and, 
above  all,  indicating  throughout,  the  best  feelings  both  of  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman,  is  one  of  the  most  captivating  articles  in  the  whole  range  of  auto* 
biographical  history.  It  is  no  less  remarkable  than,  in  our  estimation,  it  is  un- 
questionable, that  the  most  interesting  additions  to  Scottish  history,  brought  to 
light  in  our  tiroes,  are  written  by  persons  of  the  same  name.  We  allude  to  the 
Diary  of  James  MelviUe,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  MelviUe,  with  which  it 
must  not  be  confounded.  There  is  one  point,  however,  in  Melrille's  Diary, 
which  must  forcibly  strike  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  its  author's  history, 
— we  mean  the  allusion  in  many  parts  of  his  narrative  to  whatever  evils  befell 
the  enemies  of  the  diurch,  as  special  instances  of  the  Divine  vengeance  for  their 
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opposition  to  its  moasures.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that,  in  many  caaeSy  its  enemies 
were  highly  criminal,  although  we  are  just  as  ftr  from  asseiiing  that  the  minis- 
ters did  not  sometimes  arn^ate  to  themselves  most  extravagant  powers ;  far  less 
do  we  mean  to  deny,  that  the  Almighty  does,  in  many  cases,  for  obviously  wise 
purposes,  connect  the  crime  and  its  punishmenti  even  in  this  world.  But  against 
what,  if  not  against  this  axrogant  system  of  interpretation,  can  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  in  reference  to  those  eighteen  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  had  fallen, 
or  those  Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  be  direct- 
ed? And  what,  moreover,  according  to  this  doctrine,  must  we  infer  from  the 
events  of  Melville^s  own  last  years  ?  We  can  scarcely  consider  him,  if  his  mis- 
fortunes are  to  be  the  measure  of  our  condemnation,  anything  short  of  Sallusl's 
description  of  Catiline,—*'  homo  omnium  quos  terra  continet  sceleratissimus^'* 

But  while  we  condemn  this  theory,  in  connexion  with  James  Melville's  name, 
justice  requires  the  admission,  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  peculiar  tenet  of  his, 
— it  was  the  doctrine  of  an  age,  rather  than  of  an  individual  It  is,  moreover, 
let  it  ever  be  remembered,  to  such  men  as  Andrew  and  James  Melville,  that  we 
owe  much  of  our  present  tiberty ;  and,  but  for  their  firmness  in  the  maintenance 
of  those  very  principles  which  we  are  so  apt  to  condemn,  we  might  ttiU  have  been 
acting  those  bloody  scenes  which  have  passed  away  with  the  reigns  of  Charles 
and  of  James.  They  smuggled  for  their  children, — ^(br  blessings,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  they  could  never  hope  to  participate.  And  let  not  us,  who  have 
entered  into  their  labours,  in  our  seal  to  exhibit  our  superior  enlightenment, 
forget  or  underrate  our  obligations.  The  days  may  come  when  our  privileges 
may  be  taken  away ;  and  how  many  of  those  who  condemn  the  seal  and  the 
principles  of  their  forefathers,  will  be  found  prepared  to  hazard  so  much  for 
conscience*  sake,  or  to  exhibit  even  a  small  portion  of  their  courage  and  self- 
denied  patriotiim^  in  the  attempt  to  ragain  them  ? 
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